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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


J  HX  Plates  4re  referred  to  in  the  Text  by  Nombert,  which 
ought  to  have  been  marked  on  them :  as  this  was  inadvertently 
omitted,  they  are  arranged  ntimerically  according  to  the  Num- 
bers of  Reference.  On  each  Plate  its  Sabject  is  mentioned,  so 
that  a  Mistake  can  hardly  arise. 

The  five  first  Figures,  representing  characteristic  Portraits 
of  the  principal  Races  or  Varieties  of  the  human  Species,  are 
copied  firom  Engravings  in  the  first  Part  of  Blumknbach'b 
Ddineations  of  Objects  in  Natural  Hiitory. 
I.  Caucasian    Variett.     Jtimf  Agtdah  Efendh   >    Turk, 

formerly  Ambassador  from  the  Porte  at  the  Court  of 

London* 
IL  MoNOoLiAir  Variety.    Feodor  Iwanoufitsch,  a  Calmuck, 

sent  when  young  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  the  Here* 

ditary  Princess  of   Baden,    educated  at  Carlsruh,    and 

afterwards  a  celebrated  Engraver  in  Rome. 

III.  Ethiopian  Variety.  «/.  J.  E.  Capitein^  a  Negro,  who 
received  Holy  Orders  in  Holland :  see  p.  4d8. 

IV.  American  Vauiety.  Thayendaneega^  a  Chief  of  the 
Mohawks  or  Six  Nations,  whose  Statement  respecting  one 
of  the  physical  Characters  of  his  Countrymen  is  quoted 
from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  at  p.  321. 

V.  Malay  Variety.    Omat,  a  Native  of  Ulietea,  one  of  the 

Friendly  Islands,  brought  to  England  in  1773,  and  carried 
back  by  Cook  in  his  last  Voyage. 

VI.  Skull  of  a  Georgian  Woman :  see  p.  336. 
Vn.  "         '    ■  Calmuck :  see  p.  355. 

VIII.-  -N^pro;    from  a  Specimen  in  the  Collection 

of  Mr.  Abbrnethy. 
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UL  Comparatire  View  of  the  Georgian,  Negro,  and  Tungt 
Skulls,  according  to  the  Norma  viriiealis  of  BLuiixifBAcnEis 
see  p.  335. 

X.  Skull  of  a  Cariby  from  a  Specimen  in  the  Hmterian  Col- 
lection :  see  p.  368. 

XL  Skull  of  a  Carib  with  the  Forehead  artificially  flattened, 
from  a  Specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  Climb  :  see  p.  375. 

XIL  Comparative  View  of  the  Skull  in  young  Subjects  of  the 
Caucasiaoy  MongoUan,  and  Ethiqiian  Varieties  i  see  p.  S9S. 


ERRATA. 

Page  Qo'i,  Linct  25  and  26,  dele  "  of  exbibitia|:  the  brarcry  of  r<(l'C*;'>\.  <»r 

Toruiing  with  each  otlier  connexions  of  friendship.*' 
Page  366,  Line  14,  for  Plate  VIII.  read  P1at«  \II. 
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LECTURE  I. 


rNTRODUCTORY   TO    THE    COURSE    DELIVERED 

IN  1817. 


Rtphf  to  the  Charges  of  Mr,  Ahemethy ;  modem  Hutory 
and  Progress  of  comparative  Anatomy. 


GENTLEMEN  ! 

I  CANNOT  presume  to  address  you  agsun  in  the 
character  of  Professor  to  this  College,  without  first  publicly 
clearing  myself  from  a  charge  publicly  made  in  tliis  theatre;— 
the  charge  of  having  perverted  the  honourable  office,  in- 
trusted to  me  by  this  Court,  to  the  very  unworthy  design  of 
propagating  opinions  detrimental  to  society,  and  of  endea- 
vouring to  enforce  them  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  those 
restraints^  on  whicli  the  welfare  of  mankind  depends  *. 

^  Pk^iiologieal  Lecture*^  exhibiting  a  general  View  of  Mr,  Hun^ 
ier^s  Phftiologyy  and  efhu  Reeearchee  in  comparative  Anatomy;  de^ 
ihered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  by  J.  Abbrnethy, 
^.  R,S.  See  particularly  Lect  1,  2,  6,  and  7:  the  passages  and 
pages  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularized.    Had  tbe  author  been 
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2  RfiPLY  TO  THE   CHARGES 

I  feel  obliged  to  call  your  attention  to  this  sabject  ;— 
not  by  the  probability  of  the  accusation,  and  still  less  by 


K»— 


content  with  pronouncinjic  his  attack  ffom  the  chair  of  the  College,  I 
should  have  been  satisfied  with  defending  myself  in  the  same  place. 
The  publication  of  his  charge  has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  publish 
my  reply. 

The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  allotted  subject  of  thbse 
Physiological  Lectures, — human  anatomy ;  the  professed  topic, — Mr. 
Hunter's  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy ;  and  their  actual  con- 
tents, anatomical,  physiological,  ethical,  controversial,  abusive,  &c.&c.; 
is  only  to  be  reconciled  by  a  consideration  of  the  real  motives,  which 
may  be  discovetpd  without  a  very  deep  research.  That  the  few  re- 
marks on  life,  published  in  my  Introduction  to  comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology^  should  have  been  the  sole  occasion,  and  have  furnished 
so  much  of  the  subject  of  these  Lectures,  was  an  honour  altogether 
unexpected  and  unwished  on  my  part.  If  it  should  be  thought  that 
I  do  not  show  a  proper  sense  of  so  distinguished  a  codipliment,  by 
bestowing  in  return  so  short  a  notice  on  the  Physiological  Lectures, 
more  particularly  when  nearly  all  the  opinions  and  facts  they  contain 
would  afford  ample  matter  for  discussion,  my  apology  must  be  want 
of  room,  and  not  being  yet  fully  convinced  that  the  pretended  Htm- 
terian  theory  of  life  is  the  most  important  subject  that  can  be  enter- 
tairied  by  tlie  human  mind.  This  slowness  of  belief  must  be  par- 
doned in  a  modem  sceptic. 

Not  to  fatigue  his  audience  by  too  much  of  one  thing,  howler 
good,  the  author  judiciously  interspersed  his  views  of  the  so  called 
Hunterian  doctrine,  and  his  series  of  anathemas  against  the  designs, 
principles,  and  character  of  the  audacious  sceptics  who  refuse  to 
aocept  the  "gracious  present,  with  other  tofnes ;  and,  did  not  disdain 
to  intermix  the  most  elementary  anatomical  truths.  Thus  we  leani 
that  the  head  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  colonm  of  bones  called  ver- 
tebra; (p.  108) ;  tliat  the  seven  upper  ribs  are  connected  "by  gristles 
to  the  breast-bone  (121);  that  there  are  t\^'o  bones  of  the  fore-arm ,' 
and  that  the  ulna  sends  backward  a  projection  'we  name  the  elbow 
(126);  that  the  wrist  is  composed  of  eight  liitU  bones  (120);  kc.  &c« 
&c.  When  we  consider  that  the  audience,  to  whom  these  Lectorea 
frere  delivered,  comprised  the  venerable  elders  of  our  professioOi^ 
appointed  to  guard  the  portals  of  the  great  edifice  in  lincoln's  hu^ 


'    OF  MR.   ABERNETHY.  3 

the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  it ;— but,  because  the 
character  of  the  accuser  may  with  some  supply  the  deficiency 
of  proof; — ^because  the  silence  of  contempt,  which  the  illi- 
berality  and  weakness  of  the  charge  would  so  well  justify^ 
might  be  construed  by  others  into  an  admission  of  guilt ; — 
and,  if  I  could  appear  before  you  und^r  the  possibility  of 
such  an  admission,  you  might  reasonably  suppose  me  indif- 
ferent to  your  approbation  or  blame,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy of  the  office  which  I  now  hold. 

I  am  not  going  to  drag  you  again  over  the  field  of  con* 
trovcrsy : — my  opinions  are  published  : — they  were  not 
brought  forward  secretly;  tliey  have  never  shunned  th^ 
light,  and  they  never  shall  l>e  concealed  nor  compromised, 
Without  this  freedom  of  inquiry  and  speech,  the  duty  of 
your  professors  would  be  irksome  and  humiliating:  they 
would  be  dishonoured  in  their  own  eyes,  and  in  the  estimadon 
of  the  public.  These  privileges,  Gentlemen  !  shall  never 
be  surrendered  by  me :  I  will  not  be  set  down  nor  ciiecl 
down  by  any  person,  in  any  place,  or  under  any  pretexts 
However  flattering  it  may  be  to  my  vanity  to  wear  thii 
gown,  if  it  involves  any  sacrifice  *  of  independence,  the 
smallest  dereliction  of  the  right  to  examine  freely  the  sub- 


Pields ;  tlie  i^eneral  body  of  London  surgeons,  who  having  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  gates,  must  be  deemed  accomplished  in  all  parts 
of  anatomical  and  surgical  science;  and  the  students  of  the  several 
Mshools  of  medicine;  who  having  devoted  one  winter  at  least  to 
anatomical  pursuits,  must  be  presumed  to  possess  tlie  a  b  c  of  the 
science;  and  when  we  further  reflect  that  the  author  would  undoubt- 
edly be  governed  in  his  selection  of  subjects  by  a  deliberate  view  and 
somid  estimate  of  the  wants  of  his  audience,  we  are  naturally 
nxious  to  know  for  which  of  tlie  three  classes  above  mentioned  these 
•^  Sarly  Lessons"  in  anatomy  were  designed.  Perlmps,  however, 
like  the  water  in  a  medical  prescription,  they  were  only  meant  as  an 
innooent  vehicle  for  the  more  active  ingredients. 
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ject8  on  A^liidi  I  addfess  you,  and  to  express  fearlessly  the 
result  of  my  investigations,  I  would  strip  it  off  instantly. 

I  wiUingiy  concede  to  every  man,  what  I  claimr  for  my- 
self;— the  freest  range  of  thought  and  expression ;  and  am 
perfectly  indifferent  whether  the  sentiments  of  others  on  spe- 
culative subjects  coincide  with  or  differ  from  my  own.  In- 
stead of  wishing  or  expecting  that  uniformity  of  opinion 
should  be  established,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  neither  prac- 
ticable nor  desirable ;  that  varieties  of  thought  are  as  nu- 
merous,  and  as'  strongly  marked,  and  as  irreducible  to  one 
standard  as  those  of  bodily  form ;  and  that  to  quarrel  with 
one,  who  thinks  differently  from  ourselves,  would  be  no  less 
unreasonable  than  to  be  angry  with  him  for  having  features 
unlike  our  own. 

To  fur  argument  and  free  discussion  I  shall  never  ob- 
ject, even  if  they  should  completely  destroy  my  own  opi- 
nions ;  for  my  object  is  truth,  not  vktory.  But  when  ar- 
gument is  abandoned,  and  its  place  supplied  by  an  inquiry 
into  motives,  designs,  and  tendencies,  the  case  is  altered. 
If  vanquished  in  fair  discussion,  I  should  harve  yielded 
quietly ;  but  it  cannot  liave  been  expected  that  I  would  lie 
6till»  and  be  trampled  on,  lecture  after  lecture ;  cut  and  man- 
gled with  every  weapon  fair  and  foul ;  assailed  with  appeals 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices,  to  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the 
alarms  of  the  ignorant  and  the  bigoted :  and  this  too,  when 
nodiing  is  easier  than  to  destroy  the  ill-constructed  fabric ; 
to  crumble  its  very  fragments  to  dust,  and  scatter  them  be- 
fore the  wind. 

It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  party  of  modem  sceptics, 
co-operating  in  the  diffusion  of  these  noxious  opinions  witl\ 
a  no  less  terrible  band  of  French  physiologists,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demoralizing  mankind  !  Such  is  the  general  tenour 
of  the  accusation,  independently  of  the  modifications,  by 
which  it  is  worked  up  into  separate  counts,  and  of  the  rbe- 
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torical  ornaments,  by  which  it  was  cmbcllisherl.  Had  the* 
statement  been  general,  I  sliould  not  have  appropriated  it 
by  entering  on  a  defence ; — but  have  left  that  service  to  any 
v<dunteer  of  the  sceptical  party,  which  I  know  no  more  of, 
tlian  I  do  of  the  maii  in  the  moon,  and  in  whose  existence 
I  believe  just  as  much.  The  quotation  of  my  own  words, 
however,  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  shield  myself 
under  the  pretext  of  uncertainty;  indeed,  it  particularized 
and  fixed  the  accusation,  for  which  no  otlier  tangible  object 
could  be  discovered. 

The  vague  and  indefinite  expressions  of  sceptical  party, 
modem  sceptics,  and  other  abusive  terms,  form  too  flimsy 
a  veil  to  conceal  the  real  object  of  this  fierce  attack ;  while 
the  pretended  concern  for  important  truths  and  principles, 
and  the  loud  imputation  of  bad  designs  and  evil  tendencies, 
instead  of  decently  covering,  rather  expose  the  nakedness  of 
the  feelings,  in  which  it  originated. 

Perhaps  all  the  counts  of  this  alarming  indictment  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  persons  thus  unexpectedly 
dragged  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  ;— but,  as  the  prose- 
cutor made  no  distinction  in  the  shades  of  guilt,  I  must 
plead  to  the  whole  accusation ; — of  propagating  dangerous 
opinions,— and  of  doing  so  in  concert  with  the  French  phy- 
sioio^sts :— the  French,  who  seem  to  be  considered  oup 
natural  enemies  in  science,  as  well  as  in  politics. 

I  plead  not  guilty;  and  enter  on  my  defence  with  a  con- 
fident reliance  on  the  candour  and  impartiality  of  the  tri- 
bunal, before  whom  the  cause  is  brought ; — a  tribunal  too 
enlightened  to  confound  tlic  angry  feelings  and  exaggerated 
expressions  of  controversy  with  the  calm  deductions  of  rea- 
son ; — and  well  able  to  appreciate  this  attempt  at  enlisting 
religion  and  morality  on  the  side  of  self-love ;  by  which 
(JlfTerenc^  of  opinion,  at  all  times  but  too  irritating  to  the 
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hiunan  mind,  receives  the  double  aggravation,  of  real  in- 
ability to  persuade,  and  fancied  right  to  condemn. 

Where,  Gentlemen  !  shall  we  find  proofs  of  this  heavy 
cjiarge, — of  this  design  so  hostile  to  the  very  elements  and 
foundation  of  civil  union  ?  What  are  the  overt  acts  to  prove 
this  treason  against  society?  this  compassing  and  imagining 
the  destruction  of  moral  resu*aint,  and  the  grounds  of  mu- 
tual confidence?  What  support  can  you  discover  for  such 
iknputations  in  the  profession,  pursuits,  habits  and  cliaracter 
of  those  who  are  accused  ?  How  will  it  promote  their  inte- 
cests  to  endanger  the  very  frame  of  society  ?  By  what  lati- 
tude and  artifice  of  construction,  by  what  ingenuity  of  ex- 
planation, can  the  materials  of  such  a  charge  be  extracted 
from  the  discussion  of  an  abstract  physiological  question  ? 
from  discourses  first  delivered  in  this  theatre  to  an  assembly 
of  the  whole  profession,  and  since  openly  published  to  the 
whole  world  ?  I  need  not  remind  you  that  such  an  accusa- 
tion  is  repelled  by  every  appearance,  every  probability,  and 
every  presumption ;  and  that  in  opposition  to  these  prima 
facie  sources  of  distrust,  it  can  only  be  established  by  the 
clearest  and  most  unequivocal  evidence :  not  by  bold  asser- 
tions and  strained  inferences — not  by  declamatory  common- 
places oij  morals — nor  by  all  the  {)angs  and  complaints  of 
mortified  self-love. 

A  party  of  modern  sceptics! — A  sceptic  is  one  who 
doubts; — and  if  this  party  includes  those,  who  doubt, — or 
rather  who  do  not  doubt  at  all, — about  the  electi-o-chemical 
doctrine  of  life,  I  can  have  no  objection  to  belong  to  so  nu- 
merous and  respectable  a  body.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to 
any  proposition  cannot  be  forced ; — it  must  depend  on  tht; 
weight  of  evidence  and  argument.  I  cannot  adopt  this 
hypothesis  until  some  proof  or  reasoning  of  a  very  different 
iiature  from  any  hitherto  produced  shall  be  brought  for- 
wards.    I  declare  most  sincerely,  that  I  never  met  with  even 
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the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  coDtraction  of  a  muscle  or 
Ae  sensation  of  a  nerve  depended  in  any  degree  on  electridd, 
principles;  or  that  reflection,  judgment,  memory,  arise  out 
of  changes  nmilar  in  th^  causes  or  order  to  those  we  call 
ehemical.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  the  animal  fimctions 
inseparable  from  the  animal  organs; — ^first  shewing  them*> 
selves,  when  they  are  first  developed; — coming  to  perfection 
as  they  are  perfected; — modified  by  their  various  affec* 
lions; — decaying  as  they  decay;  and  finally  cea»ng,  what 
they  are  destroy  ed« 

Examine  the  mind,  the  grand  prerogative  of  man. 
Where  is  the  mind  of  the  fetus?  where  that  of  the  child  just* 
bom?  Do  we  not  see  it  actually  built  up  before  our  eyes 
by  the  actions  of  the  five  external  senses,  and  of  the  gradu* 
ally  developed  internal  faculties?  do  we  not  trace  it  advan- 
^g  hy  a  slow  progress  throu^  infancy  and  childhood,  Ux 
the  perfect  expansion  of  its  faculties  in  the  adult; — annihU 
lated  for  a  time  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  the  shedding  o£  a 
little  blood  in  apoplexy; — decaying  as  the  body  declines  in 
<^d  age; — and  finally  reduced  to  an  amount  hardly  pcrw 
ceptible,  when  the  body,  worn  out  by  the  mere  exercise  of 
the  organs,  teaches  by  the  simple  operation  of  natural  de-^ 
cay  that  state  of  decrepitude  most  aptly  termed  second  child- 
hood? 

Where  then  shall  we  find  proofs  of  the  mind^s  inde- 
pendence on  the  bodily  structure?  of  that  mind,  which,  like 
the  corporeal  frame,  is  infantile  in  the  child,  manly  in  the 
adult,  sick  and  debilitated  in  disease,  frenzied  or  melancholy 
in  the  madman,  enfeebled  in  the  decline  of  life,  doting  in 
decrepitude,  and  annihilated  by  death  ? 

Take  away  from  the  mind  of  man,  or  from  that  of  any 
other  animal,  the  operations  of  the  five  external  senses,  and 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  what  will  be  lefl  behind? 

That  life  then,  or  the  assemblage  <^  all  the  functions,'  is 
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immediately  dependent  on  organisation,  appears  to  me, 
physiolo^cally  speaking,  as  clear  as  that  die  presence  of  the 
sun  above  tlie  horizon  causes  the  light  of  day ;  and  to  sup« 
pose  that  we  could  have  light  without  that  luminary,  would 
not  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  conceive  that  life  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  animal  body,  in  which  the  vital  phenomena 
are  observed. 

I  say,  phystohgicaiUy  speaking;  and  beg  you  to  attend 
particularly  to  this  qualification:  because  the  theolo^cal 
doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  its  separate  existence,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tliis  physiological  question,  but  rests  on  a  species 
<lf  proof  altogether  different.  These  subhme  dogmas  coold 
never  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  labours  of  the  anato- 
mist and  physiologist.  An  immaterial  and  spiritual  being 
could  not  have  been  discovered  amid  the  blood  and  filth  of 
the  dissecting-room ;  and  the  very  idea  of  resorting  to  this 
low  and  dirty  source  for  a  proof  of  so  exalted  and  refined  a 
truth,  is  an  illustration  of  what  we  daily  see,  the  powerful 
Sias  that  professional  habits  and  the  exclusive  contemplation 
of  a  particular  subject,  give  even  to  the  strongest  minds, — 
an  illustration  of  that  esprit  de  metier,  which  led  the  honest 
eurrier  in  tlie  tlireatened  city  to  recojfiimend  a  fortification  of 
leather. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  were  fully  recog- 
nised in  all  the  reli^ons  of  the  ancient  world,  except  the 
Jewish ; — and  t;hat  they  are  equally  so  in  all  those  of  more 
modem  time ; — when  we  consider,  that  this  belief  prevsuled 
universally  in  the  vast  and  populous  regions  of  the  East,  for 
ages  and  ages  before  the  period  to.  which  our  remotest 
annals  extend,  and  that  it  is  firiply  rooted  in  countries  and 
nations,  on  which  the  sun  of  science  has  never  yet  shone, 
the  demonstration  that  the  anatomical  and  physiolo^cal  re-? 
searches  of  the  last  half  century  have  not  the  most  remote 
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connexion  with,  or  imaginable  influence  on  the  proof  of 
these  great  truths  will  be  completed  beyond  4he  possibility  of* 
doubt  or  d^ial,  in  the  estimation  of  every  unprejudiced 
person.  I  do  not  enlarge  on  this  point,  because  it  is  too 
obvious,  and  because  divinity  and  morals,  however  excellent 
in  thar  own  tiine  and  place,  do  not  exactly  suit  the  theatre, 
audience,  or  subject  of  these  Lectures. 

The  greatest  of  die  ancient  philosophers  said  that  the 
surest  way  of  gmning  admission  into  the  temple  of  wisdom^ 
was  through  the  portal  of  doubt — and  he  declared  that  he 
knew  only  one  thing — his  own  ignorance.  Were  Socrates 
to  shew  his  head  above  ground  just  now,  he  must  conclude, 
either  that  he  himself  had  completely  mistaken  the  road  to* 
knowledge,  or  that  his  successors  had  accomplished  the 
journey,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple.  For,  in  the  modern^  philosophy,  doubting  is  pro-i 
scribed  as  the  source  of  all  mischief;  and  an  overbearing 
dogmatism,  even  on  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  ques^ 
tions,  is  held  forth  as  a  wiser  course  than  the  modest  confes-' 
non  of  ignorance. 

When  favourite  speculations  have  been  Ibng  indulged, 
and  much  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  them,  they  are 
viewed  with  that  parental  partiality,  which  cannot  bear  to 
hear  of  faults  in  the  object  of  its  attachment.  The  mere 
doubt  of  an  impartial  observer  is  offensive — and  the  dis- 
covery of  any  thing  like  a  blemish  in  the  darling  Is  not  only 
ascribed  to  an  entire  want  of  discrimination  and  judgment,  ^ 
but  resented  as  an  injury.  U^he  irritation  rises  higlier,  in 
proportion  to  the  coolness  of  the  object,  which  excites  it ;  as 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  the  play,  while  swelling  with 
rage,  and  boiling  over  with  abuse  on  the  persons  around 
him,  begins  to  danm  them  again  with  tenfold  energy  because 
they  cannot  keep  their  tempers,  Ix^cause  they  cannot  be  as 
^xx)l  .as  he  is. 
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By  a  curious  inconsistency  in  the  human  nund,  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  more  offensive  and  intolerable  in  propor- 
dbn  as  the  subject  is  of  a  more  refined  nature,  and  less 
misoeptible  of  direct  proof.  Hence  the  rancorous  intolerance 
excited  by  the  minute  and  almost  evanescent  shades  of  opi- 
nion that  distinguish  many  religious  sects.  The  quarrels  of 
the  Homoousians  and  the  Homoiouslans  filled  the  Roman 
empire  for  a  long  series  of  years  with  discord,  faction,  per- 
^pcution,  and  civil  war.  Yet  tlie  point  at  issue,  actually 
oomprisea  in  the  variation  of  a  single  diphthong,  is  so  minute 
as  to  be  '^  scarcely  visible  to  the  nicest  theological  eye  */' 
ttod  certainly,  in  reference  to  either  faith  or  practice,  is  not 
a  jot  more  important  than  the  controversy  which  divided 
die  mighty  empire  of  Lilliput,  respecting  the  right  end  to 
break  in  eating  an  egg.  ''T  is  a  pity  we  cannot  find  somc^ 
oonvenient  way  of  settUng  these  important  controversies; 
inch  as  occurred  to  the  traveller,  who  met  with  a  people 
divided  into  two  parties  on  the  question  whether  they  should 
-walk  into  the  temple  of  their  deity  with  the  right  or  the  left 
1^  foremost.  Each  side  conceived  the  practice  of  the  other 
to  be  impious ;  th^  traveller  recommended  the  obvious  ex- 
pedient, which  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  they  had  over* 
Jooked,  of  jumping  in  with  both  legs  together. 

The  peculiar  virulence  of  controversy,  in  all  cases  in 
which  religion  is  supposed  to  be  concerned,  is  so  remarkable, 
fM.to  have  become  proverbial:— the  odium  theologicum  19 
(he  most  concentrated  essence  of  animosity  and  rancour. 
Jj0t  US  not  then  open  the  fair  garden  of  Science  to  this  ugly 
fSend ;  let  not  her  sweet  cup  be  tainted  by  the  most  distant 
approach  of  his  venomous  breath. 

Is  the  cause  of  truth  to  be  promoted  by  affixing  injurious 
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and  party  names  to  those,  who  differ  from  us  in  these  points 
of  nice  and  curious  speculation?  who  cannot  pursue  the 
same  track  with  ourselves  through  the  airy  regions  of  imma* 
lerial  being,  of  which  the  only  utility  seems  to  consist  in 
affording  occupation  to  the  organs  of  ideality  and  mysticism? 
Is  not  this  kind  of  abuse  more  Ukely,  by  moving  the  pas- 
sions, to  disturb  the  operation  of  the  judgment? 

The  practice  of  calling  names  in  argument  has  been 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  fair  sex,  and  in  religious  discus- 
sions ;  in  both  cases,  apparently,  frc«n  a  common  cause-^- 
the  weakness  of  the  other  means  of  attack  and  defence. 
The  priests  of  former  times  used  to  rain  a  torrent  of  abu* 
sive  epithets,  as  heretic,  infidel,  atheist,  And  the  Lord 
knows  what,  on  all  who  had  the  audacity  to  differ  from  them 
in  opinion.  This  ecclesiastical  artillery  has  been  so  much 
used,  as  to  have  become  in  great  measure  unserviceable :  it 
is  now  foiuid  more  noisy  than  destructive ;  and  the  general 
discovery  of  its  harralessness  has  assisted,  with  the  progress 
of  liberal  ideas,  to  discountenance  its  employment  in  con*, 
troversy,  as  poisoned  weapons  and  other  unfair  advantages 
Iiave  l>een  banished  from  honourable  warfare.  Sometimes 
however  it  frightens  and  stuns,  if  it  does  not  dangerously 
wound;  and  thus  it  silences  antagonists,  who  could  not 
easily  have  been  overcome  by  weight  of  argument. 

It  would  have  been  praise  enough  to  any  doctrine,  that 
it  should  explsun  the  great  mystery  of  life ;  that  it  should 
solve  the  enigma,  which  has  puzzled  the  ablest  heads  of 
all  ages ; — ^but  this  subtile  and  mobile  yital  fluid  is  brought 
forward  with  more  ambitious  pretensions,  and  it  is  not  only 
designed  to  shew  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  cause,  by 
which  the  vital  phenomena  are  produced,  but  to  add  a  new 
sanction  to  the  great  principles  of  morals  and  religion,  and 
to  eradicate  all  the  selfish  and  bad  passions  of  our  nature. 
An  obscure  hypothesis,  which  few  have  ever  heard  of,  and 
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f^cr  can  comprehend,  is  to  make  us  all  good  and  virtuous, 
to  impose  a  restraint  upon  vice  stronger  than  Bow  Street  or 
the  Old  Bsiley  can  apply ;  and  in  all  probability  to  convert 
the  offices  of  Mr.  Recorder  and  his  assistant  Mr.  Ketch 
into  sinecures  *. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  great  discovery  on  its 
author  ?  What  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  ethical  power? 
A  series  of  Quixodc  attacks  on  conspirators  and  parties  as 
purely  imaginary  as  the  giants  and  castles  encountered  by 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha ;  of  unfounded  charges  and  angry 
invective,  undisguised  and  glaring  national  partiality,  un- 
reasonable national  antipathy,  unmerited  and  unprovoked 
abuse  of  the  writers  of  a  whole  nation,  afford  an  overwhelm- 
ing proof  of  its  complete  moral  inefficacy. 

These  magnificent  designs  are  intemipted  by  a  con- 
spiring band  of  8cq)tic8  and  French  physiologists ; — by  a 
nest  of  plotters  brought  forth  all  at  once  on  this  green  table, 
and  threatening,  in  the  noise  and  alarm  which  preceded 
their  discovery,  as  well  as  in  their  utter  insignificancy  and 
harmlcssness  when  discovered,  to  eclipse  even  the  green 
bag  conspiracy  of  another  place.  The  foundations  of  mora- 
lity undermined^  and  religion  endangered  by  a  little  discus-* 


*  Let  us  sqppose  for  a  moment  that  the  adoption  of  this  b}'po- 
thesis  would  really  have  all  the  efficacy  that  is  pretended,  it  would 
then  be  desirable  that  it  should  turn  out  to  be  true :  but  would  tliat 
afford  any  proof  of  the  hypothesis  ?  If,  in  a  disputed  question,  you 
toll  me  that  I  shall  liave  a  large  estate,  if  I  am  convinced  that  you 
are  in  the  right ;  undoubtedly  I  shall  desire  with  all  my  heart  to/find 
that  you  are  right :  but  I  cannot  be  convinced  of  it,  unless  your  ar- 
gliments  should  be  found  satisfactory.  In  the  same  way,  in  tossing 
up^  fbr  heads  and  tails,  if  I  am  to  receive  a  guinea  provided  tails  turn 
tip,  and  a  hundred  if  it  should  be  beads,  tliis  dirfcrencc  does  not 
at  all  increase  the  chances  of  the  latter  event,  however  it  may  operate 
on  my  wishc^. 
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uon,  and  a  little  ridicule  of  the  electro-chemical  hypotlieais 
of  life!  Thus  the  possessor  of  a  specific  endeavours  to 
frighten  people  by  the  most  lively  pictures  of  their  danger; 
that  they  may  receive,  with  a  higher  opinion  of  its  virtues 
and  importance,  his  pretended  infalliUe  remedy. 

I  shall  not  insult  your  understandings  by  formally  prov- 
ing that  this  physiological  doctrine  never  has  afforded,  and 
never  can  afford,  any  support  to  religion  or  morals ;  and  that 
the  great  truths,  so  important  to  mankind,  rest  on  a  ])erfectly 
different,  and  far  more  solid  foundation.  If  they  could  be 
endangered  at  all  by  the  discussions,  with  which  we  amuse 
ourselves,  it  would  be  by  unsettUng  them  from  their  natural 
and  firm  estabUshni^nt  in  the  natural  feelings  and  propen* 
sities,  in  the  common  sense,  in  the  mutual  wants  and  rela- 
tions of  mankiiul,  and  erecting  them  anew  on  the  artificial 
and  rotten  foundation  of  these  unsubstantial  speculations,  or 
on   the  equally   unsafe  ground  of   abstruse  metaphysical 

researches  ♦.  ^ 

«■      .   ■  ■  ■     ■      -■■.■».■■,      .       ■     ■       II     ■         I       > 

*  The  profound,  the  virtuous,  and  fervently  pious  Pascal  ao* 
knowledgedy  what  all  sound  theologians  maintain,  that  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morals,  cannot  he  demonstrably  proved  by  mere  reason; 
and  that  revelation  alone  is  capable  of  dissipating  the  uncertainties, 
which  perplex  those  who  inquire  too  curiously  into  the  sources  of 
these  important  principles.  All  will  acknowledge  that,  as  no  other 
remedy  can  be  so  perfect  and  satisfactory  as  this,  no  other  can  be 
necessary,  if-  we  resort  to  this  with  firm  faith.  How  many  persons 
could  be  found,  whose  belief  in  a  Deity  rests  on  the  chain  of  reason" 
bg  in  Clark's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God; 
or  in  Kant's  Einzig  moglicke  Beweisgrund  zu  einer  Demonstration 
des  Dasegn  Gottes?  How  many  are  there  who  have  had  perseverance 
enough  to  go  through  the  chain  of  argument  in  these  works  ?  If  the 
dose  and  profound  reasoning  '\nd  the  metaphysical  acuteness  of 
Clark  and  Kant  have  been  employed  to  little  purpose  on  such  a 
•abject,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  this  pretended  Huuteriau 
theory  ofllfe? 
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As  to  the  charge  itself,  of  bringing  forward  doctrines 
with  any  design  hostile  to  the  principles  or  opinions,  on 
which  the  welfare  of  society  depends;  or  with  any  other 
inientionj  except  that  of  displaying  to  you  the  impartial 
result  of  my  own  reflections  and  researches ; — I  r^ply  in 
one  word ; — that  it  is  false.  I  beg  you,  indeed,  to  observe, 
that  I  have  only  remarked  on  the  opinions  of  others ;  I  have 
adduced  none  of  my  own.  I  profess  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  vital  properties,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  disclosed  by  experience ;  and  find  my  knowledge  on  this 
subject  reduced  to  the  simple  result  of  observation,  that 
oertmn  phenomena  occur  in  certain  organic  textures  ^.  To 
the  question,  what  opinions  I  would  substitute  in  place  of 
those,  to  which  I  object,  I  answer,  none.  Ignorance  is  pre- 
ferable to  error :  he  is  nearer  to  trutli,  who  believes  nothing, 
than  he  who  believes  what  is  wrong. 


i«-»*i 


•  The  author  of  the  Physiological  Lectures  entertains  some  poco- 
Ihur  views  concerning  the  evidence,  on  which  we  are  to  rely  in  our 
Hhysical  researches,  which  probably  famish  a  clue  to  tlie  peculiar 
results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  He  **  confides  more  in  the  eye  of 
reason  than  in  that  of  sense ;  and  would  rather  form  opinions  from 
analogy,  Uian  from  the  imperfect  evidence  of  sight."  P.  203,  where 
the  expression  is  employed  in  discussing  a  question  of  fact.  The 
same  statement,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  occurs  in  several  other 
places.  From  a  comparison  of  these  passages  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  lectures,  I  consider  their  meaiuug  to 
be,  that  when  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  at  variance  with  precon- 
ceived notions,  or  the  constructions,  combinations,  or  other  opera- 
tions of  the  mental  faculties,  the  author  rejects  tlie  former  and  ad- 
heres to  the  latter.  As  the  author  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  re- 
lative value  belonging  to  ^he  evidence  of  his  own  senses  and  that  of 
his  fancy,  imagination,  and  other  internal  powers,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  he  has  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  this  ver>  important 
determination.  It  is  however  rather  unreasonable  for  him  to  expect 
t&at  others  should  rely  on  the  x^'orkings  of  his  fancy  in  preference  to 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 
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And  here  I  take  the  opportunity  of  protesting,  in  the 
stroihgest  terms, — in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  science,  and  of 
that  free  discussion,  which  is  essential  to  its  successful  cuU 
tiration, — against  the  attempt  to  stifle  impartial  inquiry  by 
an  outcry  of  pemidous  tendency ;  and  against  perverting 
science  and  literature,  which  naturally  tend  to  bring  man- 
kind acquainted  witli  each  other,  to  the  antisocial  purpose  of 
inflaming  and  prolonging  national  prejudice  and  animosity. 
X^etters  have  been  called  the  tongue  of  the  world;    and 
science  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.     They  supply 
common  objects  of  interest,  in  which  the  selfish  and  unso- 
cial feelings  are  not  called  into  action,  and  tlius  they  pro- 
mote new  friendships  among  nations.    Through  them  distant 
people  become  capable  of  conversing;  and  losing  by  degrees 
the  awkwardness  of  strangers,  and  the  moroseness  of  suspi- 
cion,   thev   learn    to  know    and   understand   each   other* 
Science,  the  partisan  of  no  country,  but  the  beneficent  pa- 
tironess  of  all,  has  liberally  opened  a  temple  where  all  may 
meet.     She  never  inquires  about  the  country  or  sect  of  those 
who  seek  admission : — she  never  allots  a  higher  or  a  low^ 
place  from  exaggerated  national  clmms,  or  unfounded  na- 
tional antipathies.     Her  influence  on  the  mind,  like  that  of 
the  sun  on  the  chilled  earth,  has  long  been  preparing  it  for 
higher  cultivation,  and  further  improvement     The  philoso^ 
pher  of  one  country  should  not  fee  an  enemy  in  the  philoso- 
pher of  another :    he  should  take  his  seat  in  the  temple  of 
sdence,  and  ask  not  who  sits  beside  him.     The  savage  no^ 
tion  of  a  natural  enemy  should  be  banished  from  this  sano- 
tuary,  where  all,  from  whatever  quarter,  should  be  regarded 
as  of  one  great  family;    and  being  engaged  in  pursuits 
calcnlated  to  increase  the  general  sum  of  happiness,  should 
never  exercise  intolerance  towards  each  other,  nor  assume 
that  right  of  arraigning  the  motives  and  designs  of  others, 
which  beloi^  only  to  tlie  Being,  who  can  penetrate  the  re- 
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coshes  of  tlic  human  heart ; — an  assumption  which  is  so  well 
re{)rol)ated  by  our  great  poet ; 

Let  not  tliis  weak  imkiiowuig  hand 

Presume  thy  holts  to  throw ; 
And  deal  damnation  roand  the  land 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 


Im  tlie  Introductory  lecture  *  of  last  year,  I  attempted 
to  sketch  out  to  you  tlie  history  of  Comparative  Anatomy ; 
to  select  the  names  of  tliose  who  had  been  principally 
concerned  in  establishing  and  advancing  the  science ;  and  to 
assign  to  each  his  proper  share  of  praise.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  found  it  a  pleasing  task  to  review  the  successive  steps 
in  the  progress  of  so  interesting  a  science,  and  to  award  the 
just  tribute  of  our  gratitude  to  so  many  useful  labours,  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  you  to  know 
to  whose  talents  and  to  whose  exertions  zoology  had  beea 
indebted. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  historical  review  having  been 
necessarily  short,  the  names  of  many  were  omitted;  and 
others  were  noticed  more  briefly  than  the  number,  extent, 
and  importance  of  their  contributions  to  science  would  have 
deserved.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  many  illus- 
trious foreigners,  towards  some  of  whom  I  shall  now  make 
up  for  that  neglect. 

The  temple  of  science  has  not  been  nused  to  its  present 
commanding  height,  or  decorated  with  its  beautiful  propor- 
tions and  embellishments,  by  the  exertions  of  any  one  coun- 

*  Sec  liUroduction  to  comparative  Anatomy  mul  Pkymlogy. 
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tfy.  If  we  obstinately  shut  our  eyes  to  all  that  other  nations 
have  contributed,  we  shall  survey  only  a  few  coliimns  of 
the  majestic  fabric,  and  never  rise  to  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  whole.  Our  insular  situa- 
tion, by  restricting  intercourse,  has  contributed  to  generate 
a  contempt  of  foreigners,  and  an  unreasonable  notion  of  our 
own  importance,  which  is  often  ludicrous ;  always  to  be  re^ 
gretted ;  and  in  many  cases  strong  enough  to  resist  all  tlie 
weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule.  We  should  consider  what 
we  think  of  tliese  national  prejudices,  when  we  observe 
them  in  others ;  when  we  see  the  Turks  summing  up  all 
their  contempt  for  their  more  polished  neighbours,  in  the 
short  but  expressive  phrase  of  Christian  dogs;  and  the 
Emperor  of  China  accepting  presents  from  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, because  it  is  a  principle  of  the  celestial  empire  to  shew 
indulgence  and  condescension  towards  petty  states. 

Science  requires  an  expanded  mind,  a  view  tliat  embraces 
the  universe.  Instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  an  island, 
and  abu^ng  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  philosopher  should 
make  the  world  his  country ;  and  should  trample  beneath 
his  feet  those  prejudices,  which  tlie  vulgar  so  fondly  hug  to 
their  bosoms.  He  should  sweep  away  from  his  mind  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  national  partiality  and  enmity,  which 
darken  and  distort  the  perceptions,  and  fetter  the  operations 
of  intellect.  If  Uie  love  of  science  and  liberal  views  are  not 
sufficient  to  repress  the  noisy  obtrusion  of  national  claims, 
consideratioas  of  policy  may  furnish  the  motive.  The 
country,  which  has  really  done  the  most  for  science,  will 
certainly  be  the  last  to  assert  its  pretensions ;  and  a  readi- 
ness to  allow  the  merits  of  others  will  be  the  most  powerful 
means,  next  to  modesty  and  diffidence,  of  recommending 
our  own  to  attention.  If  we  could  come  to  the  strange  re- 
fiohition  of  attending  only  to  wliat  has  been  done  by  Eng- 
lishmen in  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology,  we   should 

c 
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have  to  go  back  m  the  science  fifty  years  or  more ;  In  shorty 
to  a  state  of  comparative  darkness.  For  such  it  must  be 
deemed,  if  we  excluded  the  strong  Ught  which  has  been 
thrown  on  these  subjects  from  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 

The  only  parallel  to  such  a  proceeding  is  that  afforded 
by  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  his  sentence  on  the  Alexandrian 
library.  This  ignorant  fanatic  devoted  to  the  flames  the 
inteUectual  treasure,  accumulated  by  the  taste,  the  learning, 
and  the  munificence  of  many  kings,  observing,  that  the 
books,  if  they  agreed  with  the  Koran,  were  superfluous, 
and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  differed  from  it,  impious, 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

If  this  extraordinary  kind  of  exclusion  were  realized, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  A  great  national  idol  must  be 
set  up,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  bow  down  and 
worship  it  under  the  penalty  of  being  thrown  into  the  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace  of  offended  national  pride. 

At  the  first  institution  of  the  French  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  last, 
some  of  its  members  occupied  themselves  with  the  very  use- 
ful undertaking  of  observing  and  dissecting  several  ani- 
mals, of  describing  and  illustrating  them  by  figures.  The 
value  of  their  labours  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  having 
been  several  times  republi^ed  in  various  forms,  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  English,  and  other  languages.  Being 
drawn  entirely  from  observation,  their  histories  will  ever 
possess  the  value  inseparable  from  fiEUthful  delineations  of 
nature.  They  have  described  forty-seven  animals,  and 
represented  thrir  external  figure  and  internal  structure,  in 
ninety  folio  plates.  As  examples  of  thrir  knowledge,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  you  will  find  in  their  work  an 
account  of  the  cells  in  the  camePs  stomach,  which  hold  the 
water,  a  point  of  structure  and  economy  so  strikingly  suitcnl 
to  the  parched  and  sandy  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  which 
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these  ammals  inhabit  All  oommunication  and  cemmette 
acroes  these  extennve  wastes  would  be  impossible  without  a  . 
race  of  animals  possessing  that  power  of  bearing  the  priva* 
tkni  of  water,  whisk  thb  ■ImBtsre  confers.  Thej  describe 
the  air-cells  and  the  gastric  glands  of  birds ;  and  the  curious 
mechanism  of  the  membrana  nictitans  or  diird  eyelid.  Of 
many  animals  we  know  little  more,  to  the  present  day,  than 
what  they  have  told  us. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Aoyal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
to  whose  members  we  owe  these  splenchd  and  useful  labours, 
was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  minister  Colbert  ; 
when  we  review  the  long  list  of  illustrious  names,  which 
adorn  the  annals  of  that  body;  and  bring  together  the 
abnoBt  numb^less  accesmons  to  every  branch  of  science, 
which  have  been  the  fruit  of  their  exertions  through 
the  r^gn  of  their  despotic  founder,  and  his  no  less  de* 
spotic  successors  down  to  thfe  present  time;— we  are  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  this  branch  of  human  knowledge  (the  sciences)  is 
not  confined  to  free  forms  of  government,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  peculiarly  hostile  to  their  progress,  even  in  the 
most  despotic.  Absolute  rulers  indeed,  so  far  from  having 
any  interest  in  shackling  or  impeding  scientific  or  literary 
inquiries,  have  an  obvious  and  strong  motive  for  aiding  and 
promoting  them.  They  afford  a  safe  and  harmless  employ- 
ment to  many  activ^' ^spirits,  who  might  otherwise  take  a 
fancy  to  look  into  politics,  and  laws;  to  investigate  the 
source,  form,  duties,  and  proceedings  of  governments,  and 
the  rights  of  the  governed.  A  wise  despot  will  he  glad  to 
see  such  dangerous  topics  exchanged  for  inquiries  into  the 
history  of  a  plant  or  animal,  into  the  properties  of  a  mineral 
or  the  form  of  a  fosril ;  into  the  uses  of  a  piece  of  old  Roman 
or  Greciim  crockery,  or  the  appropriation?  of  a  mutilated 
i»tatuc  to  its  rightful  owner  in  some  heathen  goddery. 
-    •■  '  c  2  '•  ■• 
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Shutting  out  the  liuman  mind  from  some  of  its  most  inter- 
esting and  important  excursions,  be  will  open  every  other 
path  as  widely  as  possible. 

When  the  French  Academicians  discontinued  their  le* 
searches  and  publications,  the  opportunities  of  soologiw 
inquiry,  which  the  royal  menageries  had  afi^xrded  them^ 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Buffon  and  Daubenton,  who 
employed  them  with  equal  industry,  and  equal  advantage  to 
science.  When  the  direction  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  was 
confided  to  Buffon,  he  formed  the  two-fold  prcgect,  com- 
mensurate in  boldness  and  magnificence  with  his  own  ge< 
iuus;^-that  of  assembling  sdect  and  well-arranged  speci- 
mens  of  all  natural  productions,  to  exhibit  to  mankind  the 
fertility  and  variety  of  nature; — and  the  formation  of  a 
more  durable  monument,  on  which  he  proposed  to  engrave 
the  history  or  annals  of  this  admirable  nature.  The  im* 
menfflty  of  the  design,  which  he  was  well  aware  of,  did  not 
discourage  him  from  the  attempt :  it  only  excited  him  to 
extend  his  resources  by  calling  in  other  aid.  His  discern- 
ment discovered  the  very  qualities  he  wanted  in  the  modest, 
patient,  persevering,  yet  zealous  Daubexton,  who  was  bom 
at  the  same  place  with  himself,  Alontbar  in  Burgundy,  and 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  from  infancy.  Destined 
by  his  father  for  tlie  church,  Daubenton  went  to  Paris  to 
study  theology,  but  he  applied  in  secret  to  medicine,  and 
particularly  anatomy ;  and  when  his  father^s  death  allowed 
him  to  pursue  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  he  adopted 
the  medical  profession,  and  began  to  practise  it  in  his  nativi 
place,  when  Buffon  invited  him  to  Paris,  and  procured  foi 
him  the  situations  of  keeper  and  demonstrator  of  the  cabinel 
of  natural  history.  Their  assodatiou  presented  the  singuhu 
spectacle  of  two  men  with  high  yet  different  quahfications, 
uniting  tlieir  efforts  without  impairing  their  energy,  and 
combining  the  lights  they  derived  from  various  sources  ovly 
to  increase  th^  intemdty,  and  to  throw  tliem  with  groatei 
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eflfect  on  the  objects  they  both  wished  to  illuminate.  In  the 
great  work,  so  honourable  to  the  country  wbidi  gave  it 
birth,  oontttning  the  result  of  their  assodated  labours,  the 
share  contributed  by  Daubenton  is  the  internal  and  external 
description  of  182  animals,  several  of  which  had  neither 
been  observed  nor  described  before  by  naturalists.  The 
useful  facts  accumulated  by  him,  in  the  course  of  many 
years  devoted  to  this  undertaking,  are  presented  in  a  form 
so  unpretenc&ng,  that  they  are  overpowered  and  thrown  into 
the  back-ground  by  the  grand  and  impoang  gen^td  views, 
the  beautiful  particular  descriptions,  and  the  eloquence  at' 
once  majestic  and  captivating,  of  the  French  Pliny. 

So  great  were  the  care  and  accuracy  of  Daubenton,  in 
roistering  the  fiicts  which  he  observed,  that,  in  spite  of 
their  number,  we  can  hardly  detect  an  error.  He  admitted 
nothing,  but  what  he  saw  himself,  without  indulging  in 
those  bold  hypotheses,  for  which  Boffon  had  so  marked  a 
predilection;  without* even  drawing  those  general  conclu- 
sions, which  might  have  been  most  naturally  deduced  from 
his  observations.  Here  perhaps  his  reserve  was  excessive ; 
snd  it  is  in  this  respect  Camp£B  observed  of  him,  that  he 
did  not  know  himself  how  many  things  he  had  discovered. 

The  anatomical  descriptions  and  plates  of  Daubenton 
are,  in  many  instances,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Buffon  :  and  they  will  retain 
this  value,  as  the  sterling  coin  bearing  the  stamp  of  nature 
ever  does ;  while  the  base  metal  of  hypothesis  and  specula^ 
tion,  detected  by  a  little  wearing,  is  soon  consigned  to  con- 
tempt  and  oblivion.    Daubenton  therefore,  although   the 
^uitlK»r  of  no  work  published  in  his  own  name  (except  some 
fMqpers  in  the  Memoirs  of  die  French  Academy  of  Sciences), 
^^vill  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  in  that  list  of  illus- 
trious modems,  who  have  prosecuted  the  study  of  zoology 
>rith  enlarged  views  and  on  proper  principles. 

c  a 
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Campek  and  Pallas  were  obtemjxiniiy  witk  Dauhw- 
TON.  ABimated  with  the  true  feeling  for  nature,  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  her  study  with  tliat  ^ithuaiasm  which 
characterizes  genius.  The  zoolo^ts  of  Eun^  have  asrigned 
to  them,  with  one  accord,  the  highest  rank  in  the  temple  of 
science ;  and  point  them  out  with  one  consent  as  belonging 
to  that  small  class,  who  have  contributed  fflgnally  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  natural  knowledge.  Where  will  any 
sceptical  opponent  of  their  claims  find  justification  of  his 
dissent  finom  the  public  voice  so  strongly  expressed  in  their 
favour  ?  Let  him  seek  it  in  their  works,  and  his  doubts 
will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Although  Camper  occupied  at  difierent  times  the  chairs 
of  philosophy,  anatomy,  surgery,  and  medidne  at  Franeker, 
Amsterdam,  and  Groningen; — although  he  filled  various 
civil  situations,  and  wrote  on  many  subjects  in  anatomy, 
midwifery,  surgery,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  he  found 
leisure  for  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  collected  a  very 
valuable  museum  in  oomparadve  anatomy,  made  numerous 
dissections  of  rare  and  interesting  animals,  and  delineated 
their  structure  in  that  simple  but  expressive  style,  in  which 
he  has  given  us  the  admirable  engravings  of  the  arm  and 
pelvis.  The  mr-cells  in  the  bones  of  birds,  their  communi- 
cations and  uses,  the  organ  of  hearing  in  fishes  and  whales, 
the  anatomy  of  the  orang-utang,  the  elephant,  the  rein-deer, 
and  the  Surinam  toad,  the  organs  of  the  voice  in  monkeys, 
the  head  of  the  two-homed  rhinoceros,  and  fossil  osteology, 
are  some  of  the  subjects  which  he  has  successfully  illus- 
trated*. 

No  man  entered  the  path  of  zoology  with  greater  ardour, 
or  pursued  it  with  more  perseverance  and  success,  tlian 


*  His  various  works  are  enumerated  in  the  Notice  de  la  Vie  et 
des  Ecrits  de  P.  Camper,  prefixed  to  the  (Eworesy  torn.  i. 
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PitTEft  Simon  Pallas,  tbe  son  of  a  surgeon  of  Berlin. 
Ifis  whole  life  indeed  was  only  a  succession  of  labours  de- 
voted to  the  extension  of  natural  knowledge.  In  passing  over 
the  wide  field  of  zoology,  the  student  will  see  his  name  in  all 
quarters ;  and  every  where  as-  the  index  of  some  important 
discovery.  Should  he  wish  to  survey  any  part  of  the  territory 
more  minutely,  Pallas  will  be  his  safest  guide.  He  pub- 
lished eighteen  separate  works,  several  of  them  bulky,  and  in 
many  volumes;  and  he  contributed  fifly-five  papers  to  various 
learned  societies*.  "When  the  value  of  writings  is  so  univer- 
rolly  recognised,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Halleb  and  a  Pallas, 
their  numerical  amount  is  a  measure  of  the  obligations, 
under  which  science  lies  to  their  authors.  He  acquired  very 
rapidly  the  learned,  and  the  modem  languages,  and  studied 
natural  history,  anatomy,  phyadogy,  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  medical  profession,  under  the  best  teachers 
that  Germany  and  Holland  afforded.  Hb  taste  for  zoology 
was  strongly  marked  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  sketched 
out  an  arrangement  of  birds  on  his  own  notions,  and  made 
observations  on  the  larvs  of  the  lepidoptera,  particularly 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  they  possess  the  sense 
of  hearing,  which  he  settled  in  the  affirmative.  His  Inau.- 
gural  Thesis,  de  Infestis  viventibus  intra  viventia  (that  is, 
on  animals  which  live  in  the  bodies  of  others),  published  in 
1761,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  is  still  read  with 
information  and  pleasure ;  although  the  important  subject, 
on  which  it  treats,  has  received  so  much  additional  light 
fi*om  the  researches  of  subsequent  naturalists.  At  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  this  production  of  the  young  Pallas  was 


*  A  short  account  of  the  life  of  Pallas  has  been  published  by  his 
friend  Rudolph i  in  his  Beytrage  zur  Anthropologie  und  aUgemeinen 
ynturgeschichte,  8yo.  Berlin,  1812.  It  contains  a  complete  cata- 
lo^ve  of  his  numerous  writings. 

c  4 
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much  the  best  book  for  the  information  it  contained,  and 
the  views  it  disclosed.  He  proves  in  it  from  his  own  in- 
vestigations, the  vitality  of  the  hydatid;  and. demonstrates 
the  structure  of  the  head  of  the  tapeworm :  he  also  shows 
the  general  objections  to  the  Linnaean  class  vermes.  For 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  favourite  pursuits  of  zoology 
and  comparative  anatomy,  he  visited  various  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  England ;  employing  himself  particularly  on 
the  coasts  in  investigating  the  structure  and  habits  of  ma- 
rine animals,  many  of  which  he  has  described.  His  Elen^ 
chas  Zoophytoruniy  a  work  both  copious  and  profound,  his 
Miscellanea  Zoologica  and  Spicilegia  Zoologtce^  most  rich 
repoi^tories  of  information  on  various  departfnents  of  our 
science,  were  published  within  a  few  years  after  his  Inau-v 
gural  Thesis.  These  valuable  works  fully  justify  the  eulo^ 
gium  of  the  judicious  and  impartial  Hallek,  who  pror 
nounces  their  author  ^^  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  compa-r 
rative  anatomy.**^ 

Zoology  had  hitherto  been  to  Pallas  a  kind  of  passion 
rather  than  an  ordinary  pursuit ; — he  followed  the  impulse 
of  his  ardent  feeling  for  nature,  without  looking  to  ulterior 
objects.  His  zeal,  talents,  and  information  could  not  fail 
to  attract  attention ;  and  they  pointed  him  out  to  the  great 
Catharine,  who  seemed  to  feel  for  science  a  kind  of  manly 
love,  and  who  promoted  it  like  an  empress,  as  a  proper 
person  for  her  truly  grand  design  of  exploring  the  vast 
re^ons  that  owned  her  sway,  of  describing  the  a)untries, 
their  productions  and  inhabitants.  His  histories  of  these 
travels  abound  with  information  on  all  points ;  I  may  par- 
ticularly mention,  in  reference  to  our  present  subject,  his 
very  interesting  descriptions  of  the  various  native  tribes, 
scattered  over  the  immense  regions  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
previously  very  imperfectly  known,  and  his  copious  detaiU 
in  zoology. 


V 
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The  fatigues  of  these  travels  impaired  a  constitution 
nev*  very  robust,  and  a  subsequent  less  extensive  excursion 
in  the  southern  regions  of  the  Russian  empire  weakened  it 
still  further.  Yet  he  afterwards  published  his  Novce  Speciei 
Qtiadrupedum  e  Gltrm^  Ordine^  the  best  monography 
we  possess  in  the  class  mammalia,  and  distinguished  by  dia^- 
racters,  which  few  naturalists  have  been  able  to  impress  on 
their  writings.  He  not  only  accurately  describes  the  ani- 
mals, and  their  anatomy,  but  details  their  habits,  and  in 
many  cases  adds  valuable  physiological  information  on  their 
temperature. 

After  living  some  years  in  the  Crimea,  on  estates  ^ven 
him  by  the  Empress,  he  returned  towards  the  close  of  his 
fife  to  Berlin ;  where,  for  some  months  before  the  event,  he 
was  admonished  by  pain  and  increasing  weakness  of  his 
approaching  end.  Like  many  professors  of  our  art,  he 
obstinately  refused  to  take  physic;  exhibiting  that  want  of 
faith,  which,  whether  or  not  it  diminishes  the  chance  of 
salvation,  certainly  amuses  the  profane.  He  died  as  he 
lived,  engaged  in  zoological  pursuits :  for  his  la&t  occupation 
was  that  of  arranging  papers,  and  giving  directions  for  a 
grand  work  he  had  been  long  preparing  on  the  animals  of 
the  Russian  empire ;  destined  to  illustrate  their  structure 
and  functions,  as  well  as  natural  history.  This*,  or  kt  least 
lome  portion  of  it,  is  printed,  but  I  believe  not  yet  published. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  the  merits  of 
Hallkb  in  comparative  anatomy,  before  an  audience  un- 
doubtedly familiar  with  the  works,  and  therefcre  fully  able 
to  appreciate  the  greatest  ornament  of  pur  profession.     I 


*  Aniinalia  Imperii  Ros$ici.  Rudolphi  informs  us,  in  his  life 
of  Pallas,  that  he  had  seen  the  text  of  the  first  volume,  an(i  part  of 
tbc  second ;  and  gives  some  acoount  of  the  object  and  contents  of  tho 
work.    Bfytrage,  s.  65,  u,  folg. 
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nlust  however  observe,  that  he  saw  the  subject  in  ks juat  light: 
he  perceived  clearly  that  the  physiology  of  an  organ  oould 
ODt  be  oomjdete  until  its  structure  had  been  examined  in 
every  class  of  animals,  until  all  its  modifications  and  their 
cfieds  had  been  noted^  Hence  each  section  of  his  immortal 
'^ork  contains  a  collection  of  all  the  facts  then  known  re* 
apecting  the  structure  of  animals,  as  well  as  of  man. 

At  this  favourable  era,  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  waa 
awakened,  and  active  minds  in  all  parts  of  Europe  were  en- 
gaged in  zoolo^cal  and  physiolo^cal  investigations,  Mr. 
HiTNTEK  commenced  his  career.  He  enjoyed  the  great  ad- 
vantage, of  singular  importance  to  an  uneducated  and  un- 
learned man,  of  being  initiated  in  these  pursuits  by  his 
brother,  the  most  accomplished  and  learned  anatomist,  and 
then  the  most  acute  physiologbt  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
From  Dr.  Wm.  Hvnt£r,  who  first  taught  him,  and  from 
jthe  numerous  able  men  brought  up  in  the  same  school,  Mr. 
Hunter  learned  in  the  shortest  way  whatever  oould  be  de- 
rived from  books^,  and  became  acquainted  with  tlie  labours 
and  discoveries  of  all  other  countries*.    Thus  his  genius  was 


*  The  mirivalled  opportunities  of  educatioii  and  information  en- 
joyed by  Mr.  Hunter  are  very  properly  stated  by  the  author  of  the 
'Physiological  LeetureSy  p.  8.  He  surprises  us  afterwards  by  com- 
paring him  to  Fbrguson  the  astronomer,  who  became  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  constructed  charts 
and  instruments,  while  a  shepherd's  boy.  In  original  instruction,  in 
aoQuaintance  with  the  mo$t  improved  state  of  science,  and  with  the 
labours  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  thus  advanced,  the  two  indi- 
viduals  exhibit  a  complete  contrast  instead  uf  resemblance.  The  re- 
presentation that  Mr.  Hunter  was  the  first  in  this,  or  in  any  country, 
who  studied  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  extensively,  in 
order  to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  our  own  animal  economy  (Physiol, 
Lect»  p.  5  and  301),  seems  to  me  as  unfortunate,  as  the  comparison  of 
Hunter  to  Ferguson.  Without  mentioning  G^len,  whose  labours, 
although  he  lived  so  many  centuries  ago,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten ; 
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excited  and  invigorated,  without  bdng  deadened  by  the  toil 
of  study;  refreshed  by  these  supplies,  it  became  capable  of 
higher  and  stroi^r  ffights,  and  soared  to  an  elevation^ 
irUcji  we  cannot  estimate  justly  without  taking  into  cob^ 
^deration  llie  point  of  departure.  Yet  he  never  foigot  thai 
the  phynologist  is  tiie  minister  and  interpreCar  of  natme: 
and  however  little  conversant  he  may  have  been  with  human 
works,  no  man  ever  consulted  with  a  more  attentive  and 
scrutinizing  eye  the  book  of  nature,  which  always  instructs, 
and  never  deceives  us.  His  museum  will  teach  us  how  he 
endeavoured  to  learn  the  structure,  and  the  records  of  his 
observations  and  experiments  will  sAiow  how  he  inquired  into 
the  actions  of  living  beings.  Such  were  the  means  in  bis 
opnion  best  calculated  to  unfold  the  nature  of  life;  the  cha- 
racters of  which  he  has  drawn,  not  with  the  wavering  out- 
line, and  undefined  forms  of  speculation,  nor  in  the  gaudy 
and  delusive  tints  of  hypothesis;  but  with  the  firm  touchy 
that  real  observation  alone  could  give,  and  in  the  sober 
a)louring  of  that  nature,  with  which  he  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted. 

He  seldom  ventured  into  the  r^ons  of  speculation; 


without  enumerating  the  long  list  of  Olustrious  men,  who  devoted 
themselves  with  so  much  zeal  and  success  to  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  17th  century,  whose  names  are  connected  with 
all  the  leading  discoveries  in  those  sciences,  and  whose  works,  occu- 
pying the  sixth  book  of  Haller's  Bibliotheca  Anatomiea,  under  the 
title  of  **  Animalium  Incisiones/'  contain  many  of  the  facts  published 
as  new  by  the  modems,  the  name  of  Harvey  immediately  suggests 
itself,  as  sufficient  to  refute  this  assertion.  The  researches  of  this 
great  man  on  the  circulation  and  generation,  show  that  he  was  fully 
aware  what  assistance  might  be  derived  from  the  dissection  and  ob- 
servation of  animals  in  illustrating  the  structure  and  functions  of 
man,  and  that  he  knew  well  how  to  avail  himself  of  it  See  /n- 
troductian  to  comparative  AnaJtomy  and  P1\if$iologyy  p.  41  et  seq. 
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and  the  fruits  of  his  excursions,  when  he  did  thus  indul^s 
himself,  are  not  calculated  to  make  us  regret  they  were  so 
few.  They  bear  indeed  the  marks  of  the  common  weak- 
ness of  our  nature,  and  remind  us  of  the  observation  ap- 
plied to  the  theolo^cal  writings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
they  afford  to  the  rest  of  mankind  a  consolation  and  recom- 
pense for  the  superiority  he  displayed  over  them  in  other  re- 
spects. I  forbear  any  further  disquisition  of  his  merits,  be- 
cause they  have  already  been  suffidently  explained  to  you 
this  year ;  and  particularly  in  reference  to  our  present  sub^ 
ject  of  comparative  anatomy ;  because  too,  the  frequent  re* 
petition  of  the  theme  might  lead  you  to  entertain  those 
doubts  and  suspcions,  which  uncommon  earnestness  and 
reiterated  recurrence  often  suggest,  when  they  do  not  arise 
naturally  out  of  the  subject. 

Comparadve  anatomy  is  still  pursued  with  great  zeal  in 
Germany,  where  literature  and  science  are  resuming  that 
acUvity,  which  had  experienced  a  short  interruption  fraai 
war;  the  favourite,  but  costly  and  destructive  game  of 
princes,  and  indeed  of  people. 

The  structure,  economy,  and  scientific  plas^cation  of 
intesdnal  wonos  have  been  illustrated  by  several  German 
naturalists,  as  Pallas,  Block,  Goeze,  and  Werner, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned  tp  you.  The  same  subject 
has  been  again  surveyed  in  all  its  p^ts,  and  has  recdved 
many  new  illustrations  from  Professor  Rudolphi  of  Berlin; 
whose  Enlozoomm  HUtoria^  or  History  of  internal  Worms, 
besides  much  original  matter,  contmns  a  complete  collection 
of  all  that  has  been  done  on  the  subject,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  genera  and  species,  which  is  now  universally 
followed :  it  is  indeed  deservedly  considered  the  first  autho- 
rity on  this  subject 

TitESiiTs,  a  German  naturalist,  who  accompanied  a  late 
Russian  voyage  round  the  world,  has  delineated  numerous 
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unimalH,  particularly  of  the  marine  kinds^  in  the  atlas  of 
Kans£NSTEBN''s  Voyage  *. 

Dr.  Spix,  a  Bavarian,  has  published  A  folio  weik-f  on 
the  comparative  osteology  of  the  head,  contmmng  numerous 
{dates,  which  are  a  good  spedmen  of  the  new  art  of  lithop^ 
gnjhy  or  stone  engraving. 

Professor  Tiedkmamk  g(  Landshut  gaftned  a  prize  oSe»^ 
ed  by  the  Frendi  Institute  for  the  best  account  of  the  organ* 
of  circulation  in  the  echinodermata,  and  has  just  published 
lus  essay  ^  in  foUo,  vrith  sevend  fine  engravings,  representing 
the  whole  anatomy  of  the  holothuria^  asterias,  and  echinus* 
This  book,  probably  the  only  copy  in  the  country;^*and 
the  work  of  Spix,  are  in  the  library  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Sodety.  Many  other  publications  in  line  various^ 
departments  of  zoology  have  appeared  in  Germany  in  the 
coune  of  the  past  year. 

We  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  taste  for  these  pur» 
luits,  which  exists  in  other  countries,  from  the  fact  that 
BuntRVM  ach's  Manual  of  Natural  Hieiory  has  gone  through 
oine  editions.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  for  its  clear  arrange- 
ment,  and  for  the  immense  quantity  of  interesting  and  va* 
luable  information  it  ccmtains  condensed  into  a  small  compass. 
It  is  altogether  the  best  short  elementary  book  on  natural 
history  in  any  language. 

This  great  zoologist  has  not  only  contributed  many  new 

observations  to  the  science,  and  enriched  it  with  excellent 

elonaatary  works,  but  he  has  collected  a  very  extensive  and 

'  vduable  museum  for  the  illustration  of  comparative  anatomy 


*  Rtite  urn  die  WeU ;  Petersbarg. 

t  Cepkalo^enesis,  iive  Capitis  ossei  Structura ;  Munich. 

;  Anatomie  der  Rohren-Hohthuriey  det  Pomeranz-farhenen 
Sei'iigmSf  und  des  steinemen  See-igels ;  foHo,  Landslii^t,  1816;  with 
tea  beavtiftd  and  expressive  engravings. 
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imd  zoology.  .  A  nmilar  coUcctkni  has  been  made  by  Boem- 
MS&&IN6  at  Mmudb. 

Of  thenuigiiificeitt  cabinet  of  natural  history,'  {lekmging 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  report  speakd'  Tery 
highly :  it  seems  to  be  unrivalled  in  the  number,  beauty, 
and  arrangement  of  the  specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Of  the  part  which  relates  to  comparative  anatomy  I  have 
not  met  ¥rith  any  detailed  account,  except  that  the  ost^lo- 
gical  department  is  peculiarly  rich. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  that  a  zoological  collec- 
tion has  been  begun  at  the  British  Museum,  because  with- 
out such  aid  the  study  of  the  science  must  be  prosecuted 
under  great  difficulties,  and  must  necessarily  languish.  This 
department  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leach,  whose  zeal ^ 
abilities,  and  scientific  knowledge  are  a  suffident  assurance 
to  us  that  nothing  will  be  omitted,  which  the  zealous  devo- 
tion of  an  individual  can  accomplish. 

In  the  unrivalled  Ubrary  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  in 
the  more  uncommon  liberality  with  which  it  is  opened  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  the  naturalists  of 
this  country  enjoy  an  eminent  advantage.  The  powerful 
and  munificent  patronage  of  this  pubhc^pirited  individual 
is  freely  bestowed  on  all  branches  of  science :  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  cold  sanction  of  a  bare  assent,  but  takes  the 
form  of  active  and  warm  assistance  in  all  scientific  undertak- 
ings that  promiise  to  promote  public  utility.  Zoology  has 
been  a  favourite  pursuit  with  himself:  the  tie  of  a  common 
object  united  him  closely  to  Mr.  Hunter ;  and  he  has  ever 
shewn  a  disposition  to  promote  the  views  of  this  College  re- 
specting the  museum,  which  entitles  him  to  the  particular 
gratitude  of  its  members ;  as  his  general  character  and  con- 
duct do  to  the  warmest  esteem  and  respect  of  all  friends  to 
science. 

The  zoologists  of  France  still  exhibit  that  activity  an4 
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acateness,  by  which  the  sdence  has  been  so  much  benefited, 
and  by  which  it  receives,  every  year,  important  acquisitions. 
CuncB  has  terminated  his  labours  on  the  mollusca  by  the 
anatomy  of  the  cuttle-fish  tribe,  and  has  published  together, 
in  one  volume,  with  thirty-two  beautifully  engraved  plates, 
containing  a  very  large  number  of  figures  from  his  own 
drawings,  the  whole  of  his  important  researches  cm  this  de* 
partment  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  admirable  work;  who  have  appreciated 
the  immense  extent  and  variety  of  die  researches  on  which 
it  is  founded,  and  the  satisfactcHj  clearness  and  accuracy 
both  of  all  its  details,  and  of  the  general  conclusions  and 
arrangements  founded  on  them ;  will  be  astonished  to  hear 
that  its  author  has  executed  a  series  of  investigations  equally 
extenmve  on  the  vertebral  animals,  the  vermes,  the  zoophytes^ 
on  many  insects  and  Crustacea.  He  has  not  pubKshed  them 
in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  preparations  are  deposited  in  the 
caUnet  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  will  be  employed  ultimately  in  that  great  work  on  com- 
*parative  anatomy,  to  which  all  the  previous  and  apparently 
finished  productions  of  this  philosophical  and  accomplished 
zoologist,  are  regarded  by  himself  merely  as  a  kind  of  pre- 
lude ;  although  any  one  out  of  their  great  number  would 
have  raised  its  author  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  scien- 
tific world. 

This  lustory  and  anatomy  of  the  mollusca  is  not  the 
only  claim,  which  Cuvier  has  to  our  gratitude  within  the 
past  year.  His  work  on  the  animal  kingdom,  in  four  volumes 
octavo,  exhibits  a  methodical  and  philosophical  view  of  the 
^lence  of  zoology :  it  places  before  us  a  subject  capable  of 
eoga^ng  and  satisfying  an  inquiring  mind ;  not  a  dry  and 
uninteresting  detail  of  names  and  fcrms,  but  the  philoso- 
phical principles  of  zoological  arrangement,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  those  principles  througli  all  their  details.     It  c\sla- 
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blishes  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  living  world 
through  the  whole  of  the  vast  scale,  on  the  double  basis  of 
external  and  internal  structure :  it  enumerates  all  tlie  well- 
authenticated  species,  which  are  known  witli  cert^dnty  to  be- 
Icmg  to  each  subdivision,  and  enters  into  some  details  on 
those  kinds,  which  from  their  abundance  in  these  climates, 
the  advantages  we  derive,  or  the  injuries  we  suffer  from 
them,  from  singularities  in  their  manners  or  economy,  their 
extraordinary  forms,  beauty  or  size,  become  objects  of  par- 
ticular interest.  Of  the  confidence  which  this  work  deserves 
as  a  representation  of  facts,  in  contradistinction  from  com- 
pilations the  fruit  of  labours  in  the  closet,  we  may  form  a 
judgment  from  this  circumstance,  that  with  the  exception  of 
such  animals,  as  by  their  minuteness  elude  the  researches  of 
the  anatomist,  there  are  very  few  groupes  of  the  rank  of 
sub  genera  mentioned  in  the  book,  of  which  tiie  author  can-, 
not  produce  at  least  some  considerable  portion  of  the  organs. 
In  each  division  and  each  species  we  are  referred  to  the  best 
sources  of  information ;  not  by  indiscriminate  and  accumu- 
.  lated  quotations,  which  only  increase  and  perpetuate  confu- 
sion, but  by  the  selection  of  those  works  and  figures,  to 
which  the  character  of  originality  belongs ;  in  short,  by 
weighing  and  not  counting  authorities.  A  v^ry  valuable  ca- 
talogue of  zoological  authors  is  subjoined. 

That  it  bears  marks  of  haste,  and  does  not  in  all  parts 
correspond  to  what  we  expect  from  the  most  knowing  and 
most  learned  (which  are  by  no  means  synonymous  epithets) 
of  modem  zoologists,  tnight  well  be  expected  when  we  con- 
sider the  wide  field  it  embraces,  the  multifarious  pursuits, 
and  the  important  political  and  civil  duties  of  the  author. 
Yet,  it  is  not  less  valuable  than  indispensable  to  every  zoo- 
logist, as  the  most  perfect  delineation  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  science,  as  the  most  authentic  and  worthy  of  confidence 
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in  its  details,  and  from  the  enlightened  discrimination  and 
criticism  employed  in  the  selection  of  authorities. 

If  any  of  my  hearers  have  regarded  zoology  as  an 
amusement  rather  than  a  philosophical  pursuit,  as  some- 
thing calculated  to  employ  light  minds,  or  occupy  hours  of 
leisure  and  relaxation,  I  would  recommend  them  to  survey 
the  distribution  of  animals  presented  in  this  work.  They 
will  find  that  the  science,  thus  treated,  is  not  only  capable  of 
affording  an  ample  source  of  agreeable  and  interesting  in- 
struction and  entertainment,  but  also,  that,  in  exhibiting  a 
methodical  arrangement  of  a  most  copious  and  multifarious 
subject,  it  is  a  very  useful  exercise  and  discipline  of  the 
mind.  This  advantage,  of  distributing  and  classing  a  vast 
number  of  ideas,  which  belongs  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  natural  history,  has  not  yet  been  so  much  insisted  on  as 
it  deserves.  It  exercises  us  in  that  important  intellectual 
(^ration,  wliich  may  be  called  method,  or  orderly  distribu- 
tion ;  as  the  exact  sciences  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  close 
attention  and  strict  reasoning.  Natural  history  requires  the 
most  precise  method  or  arrangement ;  as  geometry  demands 
the  most  rigorous  reasoning.  When  this  art  (if  it  may  be 
80  called)  is  once  thoroughly  acquired,  it  may  be  applied 
with  great  advantage  to  other  objects.  All  discussions  that 
require  a  classification  of  facts,  all  researches  that  are 
founded  on  an  orderly  distribution  of  the  subject,  are  con- 
ducted on  the  same  principles;  and  young  men,  who  have 
turned  to  this  science  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  a  familiarity  with  its  processes 
will  facilitate  the  unravelling  all  complicated  subjects. 

I  do  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  accessions,  for 
winch  science  is  indebted  to  this  illustrious  naturalist,  this 
great  comparative  anatomist ;  because  the  limits  of  a  lecture 
would  be  insufficient.     Neither  do  I  mean   to  compare  or 
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contrast  *  bis  merits  with  those  of  any  other  individual : 
because  I  do  not  possess  any  gauge  for  tbe  mind ;  I  have 
no  plummet  for  sounding  the  depth  of  intellect ;  nor  any 

*  One  object  of  the  Phytiologieal  Lectures  was  to  contrast  Mr. 
Hunter's  knowledge  of  comparatiTe  anatomy  with  that  of  Cuvier. 
The  field  of  living  nature  has  been  sorveyed  and  cultivated  by  these 
two  great  men  with  very  different  views  and  objects :  by  the  former 
for  the  elucidation  of  physiology ;  by  the  latter,  for  establishing  thf 
laws  of  zoology.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  shew  how  tfad 
general  course  of  proceeding,  the  mode  of  investigation,  the  selee 
tion  of  objects,  and  the  result,  have  been  modified  by  this  diversity 
of  design ;  and  to  point  out  the  differences,  which  are  traceable  U 
the  original  diversity  of  endowment  and  of  education.  Such  a  com 
parison  recfuires  a  mind  free  from  the  national  affecti^ms  and  anti 
pathies,  in  which  the  author  of  the  Lectures  glories :  it  requires  too 
that  an  accurate  parallel  should  be  drawn  of  the  labours  and  discove 
^es  of  each,  and  that  all  their  respective  writings  should  be  wd 
known.  In  the  Lectures,  there  is  no  comparative  statement  of  wiia 
these  great  men  have  accomplished;  and  the  author  gives  us  ti 
understand,  that  of  Cuvier's  numerous  important  works  he  is  ac 
quainted  only  with  his  Lectures  en  comparative  Anatom^.  Yet  h 
does  not  abandon  the  design,  but  addresses  his  audience  as  GtniU 
men  of  the  Jury,  coming  forwards  as  '*  a  voluntary  advocate  in  tb 
cause  of  Hunter  versus  Cuvier  and  others.'^  P.  16.  In  thia  mock 
ery  of  a  legal  proceeding  he  has  unfortunately  omitted  every  on 
of  the  cautions  and  regulations,  which  in  the  justly  venerated  form 
of  English  judicial  proceeding^  are  designed  to  secure  impartif 
justice.  Where  is  tbe  enlightened  judge  indifferent  to  both  parties 
Where  the  impartial  jury,  any  of  whom  may  be  challenged  by  th 
accused  ?  Where  the  advocate  of  the  opposite  party  ?  He  soon  get 
'sick  of  his  trial ;  docs  not  even  state  tbe  grievance  complained  c 
dearly ;  adduces  not  a  particle  of  evidence ;  but  uniting  in  hii  ow 
l>erson  the  characters  of  advocate,  judge,  and  jury,  and  not  heaxin 
any  thing  in  behalf  of  the  defendant,  of  course  pronounces  a  verdic 
for  his  own  client  Who  the  others  are,  combined  in  this  charg 
with  Cuvier,  or  what  they  have  been  guilty  of,  we  are  not  infocmec 
This  happy  thought  of  a  trial  is  again  introduced,  and  accompamo 
with  a  compliment  to  British  liberty  (p.  334) :  it  was  a  singular  pc 
liod  to  select  for  such  an  eulogium,— for  transplanting  to  the  CoU^ 
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Common  measure  by  which  its  relative  amount  can  be  deter«- 
minedy  under  the  different  varieties  of  exertion.  I  should 
not  be  able  to  weigh  genius  against  acquirements,  or  to  de- 
cide whether  the  quantity  of  discovery  in  one  were  equal  to 
its  quality  in  another.  I  can  only  state  my  own  opinion; 
which  is,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  point  out  any  one 
man,  as  the  chief  contributor  to  the  present  state  of  zoo- 
logy in  general,  and  of  comparative  anatomy  m  particular, 
to  deagnate  any  individual  to  whom  the  modem  progress  oS 
these  sdences  has  been  principally  owing,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  naturalists  of  Europe  would  pronounce  an  unani- 
mous  verdict  for  Cuvier. 

Yet  perhaps  they  would  not  like  to  come  to  a  dedsion  in 
aich  a  question,  and  would  prefer  returning  a  special  state- 
ment, that  should  satisfy  the  claims  of  all,  without  confer* 
zing  an  offensive  pre-eminence  on  any  one.  They  might 
pcobaUy  pronounce  that  the  French  academicians,  that  Redi, 

VALISinXBi,     SWAMMEBDAM,    LyONNET,     ReaUMUR,     DaU- 

BXXTON,  iokd  Hallxr,  had  cleared  the  ground,  dug  out  and 
Uud  the  foundation  of  the  building ; — diat  Camper,  Pal** 


of  Surgeons  the  appeals  to  national  vanity,  which  the  increasing  good 
tease  and  taste  of  tlie  very  galleries  have  nearly  banished  from  the 
theatres. 

Having  disposed  of  Cuvier,  the  author  makes  very  short  work 
with  Haller,  Daubenton,  Pallas,  and  Camper  :  thinking  appa- 
rently,  that  all  merit  allowed  to  them  is  so  much  clear  loss  to  the 
object  of  his  idolatry. 

Having  shewn  how  erroneous  the  opinion  is,  that  our  science 
owes  any  great  obtigations  to  these  individuals,  and  relying  firmly 
on  fbe  ignorance  of  his  audience  in  respect  to  dates,  he  arrives 
easfly  at  the  conclusion,  ''  that  the  great  illumination,  which  com- 
parative anatomy  and  physiology  have  of  late  received  on  the  Con- 
tinenty  has  in  a  considerable  degree  resulted  from  reflected  light, 
orif^nanj  emanating  from  materials  which  Mr.  Hunter  brought 
togetter,  tod  ^m  his  brilliant  physiological  discoveries/^  iP.  61. 
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LAS,  Hunter,  Poli,  Blumenbach,  and  Cuvier,  had  raised 
the  edifice; — while  innumerable  other  artists,  by  finishing 
particular  apartments,  or  executing  decorations  and  embel- 
lishments, had  signally  contributed,  not  only  to  the  commo- 
diousness  and  comfort,  but  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole. 

These  great  men,  though  born  in  different  countries, 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  united  as  contributors  to 
one  common  end,  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge. 
In  reviewing  their  labours,  let  us  keep  our  attention  fixed 
on  this  object,  and  not  look  aside  at  the  national  questions, 
which  divide  and  disturb  mankind.  We  expect  from  science 
that  it  should  strengthen  feelings  of  benevolence,  and  pro- 
mote acts  of  charity  ; — not  encourage  controversy,  and  in- 
flame national  rivalry  : — ^that  it  should  draw  more  closely 
those  bonds  which  unite  men  together ;  and  not  add  fresh 
power  to  the  repulsive  forces  which  already  separate  them 
too  widely. 

"  Lamarck  is  republishing  in  an  enlarged  form  his  Na- 
tural History  of  the  invertebral  Animals ;  and  has  already 
completed  four  volumes. 

Savigny  has  made  some  very  interesting  discoveries  in 
'  the  same  divi^on  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  has  published 
them  under  the  modest  title  of  Memoirs  on  invertebral  Ani- 
mals ;  of  which  two  portions  have  already  appeared. 

Mons.  Blainville,  who  succeeds  Cuvier  in  his  lectiu*es 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  course  of  many  years  si- 
lently and  steadily  devoted  under  so  able  a  teacher,  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy,  has 
gained  a  most  extensive  stock  of  information  on  these  sub^ 
jects,  and  displays  his  thorough  acquaintance  both  with 
their  principles  and  details  in  numerous  memoirs,  chiefly 
contained  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  and  otlier  French 
codlections. 

It  is  perhaps  yet  too  soon  to  determine  how  these  and 
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sixpilar  pursuits  may  be  influenced  by  the  recent  political 
changes  in  France.  Hitherto,  however,  science  has  not 
partaken  in  the  triumph  of  legitimacy. 

Le  Sueur,  the  fellow-traveller  of  Peron,  who  had  long 
promised  a  natural  history  of  the  medusae,  to  be  illustrated 
by  those  inimitable  delineations,  which  he  brought  back 
from  their  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  austral  regionSs,  has 
found  himself  unable  to  complete  tliis  Undertaking,  and  is 
gone,  with  many  others,  to  the  new  world.  If  we  cannot 
repress  a  sigh  when  we  see  men  of  peaceful  pursuits  thus 
tbrti  from  their  native  soil,  and  driven  into  foreign  climes, 
let  us  rejoice,  not  only  for  them,  but  for  all  mankind,  tliat 
such  an  asylum  for  the  victims  of  power  and  oppression 
exists ;  that  there  is,  iiot  a  spot,  but  a  vast  region  of  the 
earth,  lavishly  endowed  with  nature'^s  furest  gifts,  and  ex- 
hibidng  at  the  same  time  the  grand  and  animating  spectacle 
rf  a  country  sacred  to  civil  liberty ;  where  man  may  walk 
erect  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  independence,  that 

**  Lordi  of  the  lion  heart  Imd  eagle  eye,'' '  ' 

and  enjoy  full  freedom  of  word  and  action,  without  the  per- 
mission of  those  combinations  or  conspiracies  of  the  mighty, 
which  threaten  to  convert  Europe  into  one  great  state  prison. 
The  numerous  people,  whose  happiness  and  tranquillity  ard 
10  efiW^tuolly  secured  by  the  simple  forms  of  a  free  govern- 
ment,  are  the  growth  of  yesterday — at  the  same  rate  of 
progress,  they  may  reach  in  our  Kved  as  gigantic  a  supe^ 
iiority  over  the  worn-out  despotisms  cif  the  old  world,  as 
the  physical  features  of  America,  her  colossal  mountains, 
her  mighty  rivers,  her  forests,  and 'her  lakes,  exhibit  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Europe. 
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LECTURE  11. 


INtRODUCTORY  TO  THE  COURSE  OF  1818. 


7^  Cultivaiian  of  Zoology  and  comparative  Anaiomy 
recommended  as  Branches  of  general  Knowledge^  and 
as  an  interesting  Department  of  Philosophy; — TJieir 
Relation  to  various  Questions  in  general  Philosoplty 
exemplified  in  tJie  Gradations  of  Organisation,  and  ike 
Doctrine  of  finai  Causes ;-^Exafitples  g^  tJie  Aid  ihey 
are  capable  of  rendering  to  Geology  and  the  physical 
History  of  the  Globe; — Their  Importance  to  Physiologyf 
and  consequently  to  the  scientific  Study  of  Medicine;'-^ 
Objects  of  Inquiry  in  the  Animal  Kingdom^  and  Mode 
of  Investigation;  — Anatomy;  — Physiology; '^PaUuh 

Having  the  honour  of  appearing  before  you  for  the 
third  time,  as  professor  of  igiatomy  and  surgery,  I  deem  it 
a  proper  opportunity  to  observe,  that  the  comparative  esti« 
mate  I  originally  formed  of  the  exigencies  of  this  office,  and 
of  the  means  I  could  bring  forward  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing them,  which  would,  at  all  times,  have  deterred  me  from 
presenting  myself  as  a  candidate  for  such  a  trust,  remains 
unaltered  by  my  subsequent  experience:  or  rather,  that  it 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  nearer  contemplation  of  a  subject 
so  arduous  and  ample,  as  to  require  the  industrious  djievotion 
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and  undivided  energies  of  an  active  and  vigorous  mind;  and 
by  the  discovery  of  those  deficiencies  in  knowledge,  which  the 
urgency  of  other  avocations  leaves  me  no  hope  of  filling  up. 
In  pursuing  the  path  which  I  have  entered  upon,  I  must, 
therefore,  stiU  rely  on  that  indulgent  coii»deration  which  I 
know  that  you  are  disposed  to  extend  to  all  sincere  efforts 
at  promoting  the  grand  objects  entertained  by  the  Court  of 
this  College ; — I  mean  the  diffusion  throughout  our  body, 
and  particularly  among  its  rising  members,  of  a  taste  for  all 
the  auxiliary  pursuits  which  are  capable  of  lending  to  our 
profession  either  essential  aid,  or  graceful  ornament;  the 
cultivation  of  surgery  as  a  science ;  and  the  securing  for 
its  honourable  practitioners  that  rank  in  society  and  that 
public  regard,  which  are  the  just  meed  of  liberal  pursuits 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  useful  public  ends. 

As  the  riches  of  our  collection  are  more  calculated  for 
the  losure  and  deliberate  survey  of  a  vidt  to  the  museum, 
than  for  the  distant  and  hasty  exhibitions  of  this  theatre, 
I  shall  preface  the  demonstrative  part  of  the  lectures  by 
some  general  discourses,  which  will  be  devoted  to  illus* 
trate  the  aim  and  utility  of  zoology  in  general,  and  of  com- 
parative anatomy  in  particular;  their  relations  to  physiology^ 
and  to  the  sciences  more  immediately  connected  with  our 
practical  pursuits;  and  the  general  principles,  which  are 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  cultivating  these  branches  of  know* 
ledge.  If,  in  this  course,  I  should  enter  on  topics,  which 
have  been  already  brought  under  your  review  tliis  season^ 
my  apology  must  be,  that  my  arrangements  were  made  be- 
fore my  worthy  colleague  had  begun  his  lectures,  and,  that 
amputation  or  dislocation  of  the  parts  in  question  would 
have  been  troublesome,  if  not  painful  operations. 

His  interesting  disquisitions  on  various  parts  of  com., 
parative  anatomy  were  not  felt  by  mc  in  the  light  of  invasioa 
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or  encroachment.  The  manor  of  living  nature  is  so  ample, 
that  all  may  be  allowed  to  sport  on  it  freely;  the  most 
jealous  proprietor  cannot  entertain  any  apprehension  thai 
the  game  will  be  exhausted,  or  even  perceptibly  thinned :  tc 
introduce  any  thing  like  tlie  spirit  of  gahie-laws  into  scieaci 
would,  if  possible,  exceed  the  oppressive  cruelty  and  in* 
tolerable  abuses  of  that  iniquitous  and  execrable  code. 

Having  alluded  to  the  course  of  lectures  just  finished. 
I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  nor  to  tlie  m^t 
of  my  esteemed  coadjutor*,  if  I  did  not  sincerely  thank  hin 
for  the  information  I  have  received,  if  I  did  not  state,  that 
4n  listening  to  those  luminous  and  eloquent  discourses,  ] 
felt  a  satisfaction  in  belon^ng  to  a  profession,  which  coulc 
boast  such  an  associate,  and  express  a  vfvAi  that  a  series  ol 
lectures,  so  honourable  to  the  author  and  to  the  profession, 
should  receive  that  diffusion  by  the  press^  which  must  b< 
]tx)th  useful  and  gratifying  to  the  public* 


I  KNOW  no  branch  of  knowledge  more  interesting  U 
mankind  in  general,  including  all  ages  and  descriptions,  thai 
the  history  of  living  beings,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  it 
the  natural  history  of  animals;  of>^hich  comparative  anatomy 
is  the  very  life  and  essence.  This  pleasing  subject  occupies 
us  at  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  amusing  our  earliest 
infancy;  and  supplies  a  fund  of  solid  instruction  and  ra^ 
tional  entertainment  to  our  riper  years,  and  more  developec 
faculties.  In  its  boundless  extent  and  variety  are  includec 
matters  within  the  comprehension  of  the  slenderest  and  least 
cultivated  understanding;  and  others,  to  which  the  strongest 

♦  Ant»  Carlisle,  Esq. 
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minds  and  most  enlarged  science  are  not  more  tliim  ade-; 
quate. 

The  resemblance,  which  animals  bear  to  ourselves  in 
franae  and  actions,  naturally  leads  us  to  ascribe  to  them  our 
owo  feelings,   to  fancy  tliat  they  are  susceptible   of  our 
pleasures  and  pains,  actuated  by  our  desires  and  aversions, 
and  impelled  by  the  same  motives  or  springs  of  action;  and^ 
thus  exdtes  in  the  mind,  even  of  the  youngest  and  most  uiw 
learned,  a  sympathetic  interest  and  a  degree  of  curiosity ». 
which  are  never  felt  in  examining  inorganic  nature,  or  in 
contemiplating  its  pheqomena.     None  of  the  exhibitions  in  n 
fair  are  more  crowded  by  young  and  old, ,  the  ignorant  and; 
the  lefuned,  than  the  collections  of  foreign  and  curioua 
(ixumals ; .  no  books  ^e.  more  genex^tty  re^id>.  than  de^p- 
tmis  of  the  fonx^  actions,  habits,  instinct^,,  ai^d  diatfu^ter  pC 
living  creatures.      .  .,,..■  , 

>  The  knowledge  of  Jiving  nature,  wj^ch  is  weU  wprthy( 
of  cultivation,  as  a  subject  of  mere  amusement,  at  once 
imiocent  and  rational,  and  therefore  suited  to  all  ages, 
presents  other  and  higher. claims  to  our  attention.  The 
multiplied  rela^ons,  which  animals  bear  to  our  own  species; 
supplying  our  most  urgent  wants,  adding  our  greatest,  under* 
takings,  and  ^ving  full  effect  to  our  faciilti^  an^  e^certipns; 
— and  the  important  part  they  fill  in  the  creation,  animating 
and  enlivening  every  scene,  and  often  changing  the  very 
face  of  nature,  can  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  un* 
reflecting,  and  can  only  be  neglected  by  those,  who  are  con- 
tented to  remain  ignorant  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
around  them.  I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  the  important 
bearings,  which  zoology  has  on  the  science  of  human  orgar 
nisation  and  life,  and  consequently  on  the  art  of  healing ; 
but  consider  it  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  knowledge. 

What  a  multitude  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes  afford 
occupation,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  many  savage 
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tribes,  who  live  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase 
or  the  fishery,  or  to  the  sportsman,  who  seeks  in  these  pursuits 
merely  a  healthy  recreation !  What  an  interest  is  felt  in 
observing  and  investigating  the  habits  of  these  various  beings, 
in  comparing  and  contrasting  their  diversified  endowments'; 
ID  watching  the  force  and  activity  of  some,  the  address,  the 
stratagems,  and  the  cunning  of  others,  the  wonderful  in- 
stincts of  all,  and  the  curious  relation  between  their  habits 
and  the  respective  situations  they  occupy ! 

What  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  air,  and 
watars,  are  sacrificed  to  furnish  us  with  food !  while  firom 
the  same  source,  we  derive  a  still  larger  portion  of  our 
clochkng.  The  number  of  living  creatures,  whether  beasts, 
birdfi^  and  fishes,  or  even  reptiles,  worms,  and  insects,  eon^ 
sumed  for  food  in  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  is  pn^ 
£gious.  None,  even  the  most  disgusting,  as^  locusts,  beetles^ 
maggots,  spiders,  entirely  escape.  When  we  add  to  these 
whttt  are  destroyed  to  supply  us  with  clothing,  particulariy 
with  wtel,  silk,  leather,  fur,  feathers ;  with  the  means  of 
{>roeuring light,  as  oil,  spermaceti,  wax,  tallow;  with  various 
artides^  of  medicine,  as  hartshorn,  musk,  castor,  Spanish 
flies;  with  the  materials  of  numerous  useful  and  elegant 
artsj  as  cochineal,  parchment,  glue,  isinglass,  catgut,  bone^ 
ivory,  mother-of-peari,  hair,  bristles,  whalebcme,  horn;— and 
what  are  killed  for  our  sport  and  amusement,  or  through 
abuse,  wantonness,  and  cruelty;  the  catalogue  will  be  of  im- 
mense length;  and  will  amply  justify  Dr.  Spu&zhzxm  in 
having  marked  out  so  considerable  a  tract,  iii  his  map  xrf^the 
human  brain,  for  the  abode  of  destructiveness,  and  its  near 
neighbour  and  close  ally  combativeness: — to  say  nothing  of 
that  circumstance,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  species^ 
viz.  their  killing  each  other  *  : — a  practice  so  essentiaUy  cha- 

*  Besidefi,  war,  "  the  fcaroe,"  our  poet  calls  it,  ''  wlacb,  were 
(heir  subjects  wise,  king^  should  not  play  at,''  hot  which,  unlaokily. 
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acteristic  of  human  nature,  that  it  prevails  in  OTcry  region 
and  climate,  in  every  variety  of  man,  and  in  every  state 
of  sodety^  from  the  rudest  tribe  of  savages  to  the  most 
highly  dvilised  empire;  except,  indeed,  among  the  Quakers, 
aiod  one  or  two  equally  inconsiderable  sects,  whose  singular 
ind  narrow-minded  refusal  to  follow  the  way  of  the  world 
in  so  innocent  a  particular,  has  b^n  treated  with  suitable 
scorn  and  ridicule  by  their  more  enlightened  fellow  Chns^ 
tians*. 


Mljects  eiyoj  almost  as  much  as  kings,  I  may  refer  to  Ae  homaa 
saciiiioea,  which  either  have  been  or  are  still  practised  in  most 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  to  cannibalism,  which,  having  been  much 
doubted  and  questioned,  is  now  clearly  proved  to  be  still  prevalent 
in  many  places. 

*  In  complimenting  th^  Qualcers  for  not  having  followed  tha 
warlike  and  destructive  example  set  before  them  by  the  rest  of 
mankind,  I  ought  not  to  have  conv^ed  my  praise  in  the  ironical 
tana  of  blame,  because  irony  is  often  misunderstood,  even  wl^ere  we 
may  think  such  a  mistake  almost  impossible,  as  in  fiie  case  of  the 
good  bishop,  who  declared  himself  higUy  pleased  with  GruDivor's 
Travels,  but  added,  that  the  book  contained  some  things  which  he 
bad  a  diificulty  in  believing.  To  obviate  the  possibility  of  further 
misunderstandinig,  I  lay  aside  irony,  and  state  most  seriously 
and  sincerely,  that,  whether  I  regard  them  as  a  religious  sect^  or  as 
a  body  of  citisens ; — whether  I  look  to  their  private  or  public  con- 
duct, I  hold  the  Quakers  in  the  highest  respect  As-  Christians 
they  entertain  no  uinntelligible  articles  of  faith ;  they  waste  no  time 
in  splitting  the  hairs  of  theological  controversy;  their  singulu-  and 
honourable  distinction  is  practical  Christianity,  evinced  in  blameless 
Kves,  in  renouncing  all  force  and  violence,  in  endeavouring  to  fulfil 
literally  the  Gospel  precepts  of  peace  and  goodwill,  in  active  bene- 
volence, in  unremitted  personal  as  well  as  pecuniary  co-operation  in 
all  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the  amount  of  human  misery 
and  suffering,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
These  truly  Christian  merits  would  redeem  much  heavier  sins  than 
an  adherence  to  the  plain  and  simple  garb  and  the  unceremonious' 
hqgwige  of  George  fox  and  William  Penn. 
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There  are  instances,  in  which  whole  t;ribe&  of  human 
beings  depend^  for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants,  on  one  or  two 
q)ecies  of  animals.  The  Greenlander,  and  the  Eskimaux 
of  Labrador,  placed  in  a  region  of  almost  constant  snow  and 
ice,  where  intense  cold  renders  the  soil  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  articles  of  human  sustenance,  are  fed,  clothed, 
and  lodged  from  the  seal.  They  pursue,  indeed,  the 
rein-deer,  other  land  animals,  and  birds;  but^  seal- 
hunting  is  their  grand  occupation.  The  flesh  and  blood, 
of  tlic  seal  are  their  food;  the  blubber  or  subcutaneous 
stratum  of  fat,  affords  them  the  means  of  procuring 
fight  and  heat;  the  bones  and  teeth  are  converted  into^ 
weapons,  instruments,  and  various  ornaments ;  the  skin  not 
only  supplies  them  with  clothing,  but  with  tlie  coverings  of 
their  huts  and  canoes.  The  stomach,  intestines,  and  blad- 
der, when  dried,  are  turned  to  many  and  various  uses:  in 
therr  ncfariy  transparent  dry  state,  they  supply  the  place  of 
^ass  in  the  windows;  they  form  bladders  for  theiV  harpoons^ 
arrows,  nets^  8tc. ;  when  sewed  together  ,they  make  under 
garments,  curtuns,  &c.;  and  are  employed  in  place  of  linen 
on  miemy  occasions.  Thus  every  part,  of  the  animal  is  oon<»* 
verted,  by  a  kind  of  domesde  anatomy,  to  useful  purposes^ 
even"  to  the  tendons,  which,  when  split  and  dried,  form 'ex- 
cellent threads.  To  the  pursuit  of  the. seal,  the  canoe^,  m- 
struments,  weapons,  clothing,  education,  and  wliple  manner 
of  life  of  the  Greenlanders  are  adapted.  As  a  plentiful 
sfupply  of  these  ammals  enables  them  to  dispense  with  every 
thing  else,  and '  as  without  these  they  could  procure  neither 
dwellings,  clothes,  nor  food,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
great  aim  of  education  is  to  make  the  boys  expert  seal- 
hunters;  and  that  dexterity  in  this  pursuit  is  the  greatest 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  the   man^.      The    Lap- 


^  Sec  the  interesting  account  of  the  Greenlanders  in  Crantz^ 
Ceschichte  von  Gronland,;  also  Eqede,  Deicriptian  of  Greenland: 
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landers,  and  the  Tungooscs  of  northeastern  Asia,  are 
equally  indebted  to  the  rein-deer;  the  Tschutski,  the 
north-west  Americans,  the  Aleutians,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring islanders,  to  the  whale  and  walrus.  The  latter,  as 
"well  as  the  Greenlanders,  seem  to  have  anticipated  modem 
anatomists  in  accurately  distinguishing  the  several  anato- 
mical textures,  and  ascertaining  what  Bichat  calls  their 
**  proprietes  de  tissue,*"  or  properties  resulting  from  organi- 
sation, in  order  to  convert  the  various  parts  to  the  manifold 
purposes  of  their  economical  anatomy.  They  surprise  us 
by  manufacturing  thread  from  the  carcass  of  the  great 
leviathan ;  splitting  the  fibres  of  its  cutaneous  muscle  (the 
panniculus  camosus)  into  lengths  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more; 
and  preparing  from  it  a  double-threaded  twine,  which,  in  the 
united  requisites  of  fineness  and  strength,  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  productions  of  European  industry. 

The  flocks  and  herds,  which  are  reared  for  food,  and  the 
Tarious  domesticated  animals  employed  in  agriculture,  in 
carrying  burdens,  for  draft,  and  in  numberless  other  ways, 
are  so  useful  and  important,  that  their  structure,  economy, 
and  diseases,  have  been  carefully  studied ;  and  these  sub- 
jects have  been  found  sufficient  to  occupy  a  particular  class 
of  persons.  Indeed,  witliout  the  dog,  the  horse,  tlie  sheep, 
the  cow,  the  goat,  the  rein-deer,  the  camel,  and  tlie  llama, 
many  extensive  regions  of  the  globe  would  be  uninhabitable; 
and  others  now  covered  with  a  numerous  population,  would 
be  reduced  almost  to  the  condition  of  deserts. 

Comparative  anatomy  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
veterinary  art,  that  human  anatomy  and  physiology  do  to 
medicine.  The  peculiarities  in  the  organic  structure  and 
functions  of  particular  genera  or    species  lead   to  corre- 


Load.  1818;  of  the  Eskimaux,  in  Ellis's  Voyage  to  HudsoiCs  Ban, 
p. -137,  aad  following. 
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•ponding  peculiarities  in  their  disea9e3  and  derangements 
Hence,  a  rational  treatment  of  the  disorders  inddental  to 
animals  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  generic  and  specific 
characters  of  internal  organisation.  It  seems  sup^uous  tu 
adduce  the  digestion  of  the  ruminant  order,  or  other  ima^ 
logous  instances,  in  illustration  of  a  truth  so  evident  io 
itself. 

Many  animals  are  known  to  us  as  objects  of  alarm  and 
terror,  or  of  considerable  though  less  serious  annoyance. 
Some  are  directly  formidable  by  their  strength  and  fbrodty, 
|tt  beasts  of  prey;  others  by  their  noxious  properties,  ai 
venomous  reptiles  and  insects.  Some  ravage  our  fields  and 
gardens,  destroying  the  various  vegetable  productions^ 
others  attack  our  food  and  clothing.  Some  even  perforate  the 
planks  of  the  largest  ships,  or  the  timbers  of  other  sub- 
marine  constructions. 

A  more  extensive  field  is  opened  to  the  philosopher  in 
the  structure  and  economy  of  animals ;  in  their  analo^ee 
and  difierences;  in  the  relation  of  their  organisadon  and 
functions  to  the  circumstances  in  which. they  are  placed, 
and  in  the  modifications  corresponding  to  the  infinitely 
varied  combinations  of  abode,  surrounding  element,  food, 
mode  of  growth  and  reproduction,  &c.  &c. 

We  see  some  sagacious  and  docile,  capable  of  instruct 
tion,  exhibiting  mental  phenomena  analogous  to  our  owny — 
the  germs  or  imperfect  state  of  what,  when  more  developed, 
is  human  intellect: — others  are  stupid,  ferocious,  and  uq- 
tameable.  Some  are  mild,  sociable,  and  gregarious ;  othen 
wild,  savage,  and  solitary.  Many  surprise  us  by  thek 
curious  instincts,  as  in  providing  for  the  abode,  defence,  oc 
food  of  themselves  or  their  offspring ;  by  the  unernng  regu- 
larity with  which  each  individual  of  the  species,  unaided  by 
experience  or  instruction,  obeys,  as  it  were,  the  fixed  law  qt 
destiny^  in  per&niung  at  stated  periods  th^  longest  journeys 
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as  in  tlu?  migrations  of  Inrd^  and  fishes,  or  executes  the  most 
perfect  and  intricate  constructions,  exceeding  the  utmo^ 
exertions  even  of  human  skUi  and  wisdom. 

Some  have  an  acuteness  of  the  external  senses,  par- 
ticularly sight,  hearing,  and  smelling,  to  which  we  are 
strangers:  in  some  we  are  astonished  by  the  force,  in 
others  by  the  celeiity  and  variety  of  motion. 

Some  live  altogether  on  flesh,  others  on  vegetable  mat- 
ters ; — some  eat  incessantly,  as  our  common  graminivorous 
,4)uadrupeds ;  others  are  satisfied  with  a  full  meal  once  a  day, 
as  the  beasts  of  prey;  and  others,  as  certain  reptiles,  will  eat 
only  once  in  several  weeks,  and  can  even  support  an  ab- 
stinence of  many  months. 

To  many  animals,  the  interruption  of  respiration  for  a 
minute  or  two  is  fatal ;  some  can  go  without  breathing  for 
an  hour,  for  many  hours,  or  for  days;  and  others  pass 
months  together  without  the  exercise  of  tiiis  function,  in  a 
condition  of  inactivity  and  torpor  hardly  distinguishabfe 
from  death. 

To  many,  a  slight  injury  of  some  organ  is  fatal;  some 
survive  the  loss  of  the  most  important  members,  and  even 
reproduce  th^n;  some,  when  divided  into  two  or  more 
portions,  have  the  power  of  forming  an  entire  individual 
irom  each  fragment. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  philosophical  zoologist  to 
observe  closely  all  tlie  circumstances  of  these  interesting 
phenomena,  and  of  many  other  analogous  ones;  to  trace 
their  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and  with  the 
peculiar  organisation  of  each  animal;  to  compare  together 
all  the  diversities  and  modifications;  and  thus  to  arrive,  if 
possible,  at  the  rational  theory,  or  just  explication  of  their 
causes.  '^ 

The  gradations  of  organisation,  and  the  fihal  purpose9 
coBteroplated  by  nature  in  the  construction  of  her  living 
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'machines, — two  interesting  and   much-a^tated  subjects  in 
•the  philosophy  of  natural  history, — receive  their  only  clear 
illustration  and  incontrovertible  evidence  from  comparative 
^anatomy.     Many  naturalists  have  pleased  themselves  with 
arranging  the  animal  kingdom  in  a  successive  series  accord-* 
ing  to  external  form;  and  have  fancied  it  a  peculiar  mark  of 
wisdom  and  beauty  in  the  creation,  that  there  are  no  abrupt 
-changes,  no  breaks  in  the  arrangement,  but  the  most  gradual 
and  gentle  transition  from  link  to  link  throughout  the  whole 
chain.      These  views  will  not  bear  the  test  of  impartial 
scrutiny,  which  soon  destroys  the  belief  in  such  a  chain  of 
-beings,  so  far  as  the  basis  of  external  figure  goes.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  pursuits  of  zootomy,   in  unfolding  the  in- 
ternal: mechanism  and   its  movements,   display   the  most 
evident  transitions  and  gradations  of  organisation  and  etx>» 
nomy.     We  see  classes  and  orders,  as,  for  example,  birds, 
and  the  testudines  (the  turtle  and  tortoise  kinds),  which, 
by  their  external  configuration,  are  quite  insulated  in  the 
creation,  connected  in  the  most  natural  manner  with  others 
'of  quite  different  form,  and  united  to  them  by  the  principle 
of  internal  resemblance. 

The  four  component  parts  of  the  upper  extremity ;  via. 
the  shoulder,  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand,  can  be  clearly 
shewn  to  exist  in  the  anterior  extremities  of  all  mammalia; 
however  dissimilar  they  may  appear  on  a  superficial  in- 
spection, and  however  widely  they  may  seem  to  deviate 
from  the  human  structure.  The  wings  of  the  bat,  osteo- 
logically  considered,  are  hands;  the  bony  stretchers  of  the 
cutaneous  membrane  being  the  digital  phalanges  extremely 
elongated.  The  dolphin,  porpoise,  and  all  other  whales 
have  a  fin  on  each  side,  just  behind  the  head,  consisting 
apparently  of  a  single  piece.  But  we  find,  under  the 
integuments'  of  this  fin-like  member,  all  the  bones  of  an 
anterior  extremity,  flattened  indeed,  and  hardly  susceptible 
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tf  motion  on  each  other,  but  distinctly  recognisable :  there 
are  a  scapula,  humerus,  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  carpus^ 
metacarpus,  and  five  fingers.  The  fore-feet  of  the  sea-otter, 
leal,  walrus,  and  manati^  form,  the  connecting  links  between 
the  anterior  extremities  of  other  mammalia,  and  the  pectoral 
fins  of  the  whale  kind.  Tlie  bones  are  so  covered  and  con* 
nected  by  integuments,  as  to  constitute  a  part  adapted  to 
swimming ;  but  these  are  much  more  developed  than  in  the 
latter  animal,  and  have  free  motion  on  each  other.  The 
bones  of  the  wing  of  birds  have  a  great  and  unexpected  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  fore-feet  of  the  Ynammalia :  and 
the  fin-like  anterior  member  of  the  penguin,  applicable  only 
to  swimming,  contains  within  the  integuments,  the  same 
bones  as  the  wings  of  other  birds,  which  execute  the  very 
difiS?rent  office  of  flight. 

The  same  point  is  illustrated  by  another  kind  of  cases 
in  comparative  anatomy ;  viz.  the  existence  of  certain  parts, 
generally  in  an  imperfect  state,  or,  in  the  anatomical  phrase, 
as  rudiments,  in  some  animals,  where  the  function  does  not 
exist,  and  where  the  parts  therefore  are  not  employed.  It 
seems  as  if  a  certain  model  or  original  type,  adapted  to  the 
intended  functions,  had  been  fixed  on  as  a  pattern  for  the 
construction  of  nearly  allied  and  analogous  beings ;  and  that 
tins  model  had  been  adhered  to,  even  in  those  cases,  where 
some  particular  function  did  not  exist,  and  where  conse- 
quently the  corresponding  organ  was  in  reality  unnecessary. 
The  additional  pelvic  bones,  which  support  the  false  belly 
or  abdominal  pouch  of  the  marsupial  animals,  ore  found  in 
the  males,  as  well  as  in  the  females ;  although  the  former 
have  not  the  pouch.  Several  carnivorous  animals  have 
clavicular  bones,  connected  merely  to  the  muscles,  and  ob- 
viously incapable  of  serving,  even  in  the  smallest  degree, 
those  purposes,  for  which  true  clavicles  are  added  to  the 
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akeleton.  The  breasts  and  nipples  of  male  anhnols  are  anC^ 
ther  example. 

The  marsupial  bones  ani  the  milk-secreting  apparatus  of 
female  animals  are  appointments  of  organisation  manifestly 
designed  to  fulfil  certain  ends,  and  accomplishing  very  es- 
sential purposes  in  the  economy.  In  the  male  sex.  they  ar^ 
neither  subservient  to  use  nor  ornament ;  and  seem,  to  our 
imperfect  knowledge^  to  exempUfy  the  prevalence,  in  animal 
organisation,  of  a  mechanical  principle,  of  the  adherence  to 
a  certain  original  type  or  model. 

The  olfactory  nerves  of  the  cetacea,  in  whom  the  blowing 
holes  occupy  the  place  of  the  nose,  afford  another  instance^ 
the  more  remarkable,  i^  their  existence  has  been  generally 
doiied,  even  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  comparative  ana- 
tomy. They  consist  in  the  porpoise  of  two  white  extremely 
slender  filaments,  which,  although  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
cannot  be  distinctly  recognised  as  nerves  without  a  magnify- 
ing glass  *^. 

No  subject  has  been  more  warmly  contested  than  tbfi 
doctrine  of  final  causes ;  which,  however,  has  suffered  more 
from  the  ill-judged  efforts  of  its  friends,  than  from  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  any 
person,  who  did  not  feel  a  di£Bculty  in  believing  that  a 
watch  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  hour. 


*  Treviranus,  Biologie,  b.  v.  p.  342,  tab,  4, 

Blainville  and  Jacodson  had  already  asserted  the  existence  of 
olfactory  nerves  in  the  cetacea  in  the  Bulletin  dei  Scienee$,  1815, 
p.  Id5. 

In  the  work  quoted  above,  Treviranus  describes  a,  very  singiilar 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  arrangement,  as  occurring  in  the  mole. 
A  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  goes  to  the  eye,  and  fonns 
the  retina,  while  the  optic  nerves,  about  the  size  of  hairs,  are  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  each  other,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  tti» 
cjres.   Ibid.  p.  341,  tab.  3. 
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oouM  seriously  doubt  that  our  stomachs  were  expressly  ooiv- 
structed  for  digestion,  our  eyes  for  seeing,  and  the  rest  of 
our  organs  for  the  purposes  which  they  so  admirably  fulfil. 
But  one  must  be  very  fondly  attached  to  final  causes  to  per^ 
auade  himself,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  sea  is  salt  to 
preserve  it  from  putrefying ;  that  the  tides  of  the  ocean  ar^ 
^erigaed  to  bring  our  vessels  safely  into  port ;  that  stones  are 
made  to  build  bouses  with ;  and  silkworms  created  in  China 
to  furnish  the  belles  and  beaux  of  Europe  with  satins.  It 
would  be  only  one  step  farther  to  assert  that  sheep  have 
been  formed  to  be  sheared  and  slaughtered ;  legs  to  wear 
boots,  and  the  nose  for  spectacles. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  truly  unsatisfactory  than 
the  well-meant  but  worn-out  complimentary  effusions  we  are 
too  often  doomed  to  encounter,  which,  instead  of  evincing 
the  wisdom  of  the  creation,  shew  only  the  folly  of  their 
authors ;  or  at  least  their  misconceptions  and  short-sighted 
Tiews.  The  phycdco-theologists  seem  to  have  considered  ii 
lib^  duty  to  point  out  the  end  and  purpose  contemplated 
by  the  Creator  in  every  natural  arrangement :  thus,  they 
have  sometimes  fall^  into  the  laughable  absurdity  of  expm> 
tiating  on  the  wisdom  of  certain  provisions,  which  subse* 
qoent  exanunation  has  proved  not  to  exist  at  all. 

The  foot  of  an  hymenopterous  insect  was  described  as 
bring  perforated  in  a  certain  part  by  minute  holes ;— r-imme* 
diately  a  suffident  use  was  discovered  for  this  structure.  Xt 
was  described  as  a  no  less  elegant  than  wise  provision  £or 
«fting  the  pollen  of  plants,  and  thus  applying  the  fine  fe- 
cundating powder  to  the  female  organs :  and,  from  the  sup- 
ppsed  structure  and  use,  the  creature  received  the  name  of 
sphex  cribraria.  Unluckily  for  the  compliment  thus  de- 
sgned  to  nature,  the  part  was  afterwards  discovered  not  to 
be  perforated*, 

—■   '  '         ■  ■!  ■■  ■■■■■■.■ I      ■  .  I  ■  ■■*»■■ 

*  BiuNEMBACU,  Bejftrage  xur  liatwgttchkhu,  V.  theil,  p.  40,  note. 
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Others,  again,  have  so  firmly  beUeved,  not  only  the 
wisdom  of  creation,  but  their  own  insight  into  it,  that  they 
have  called  in  question  the  existence  of  particular  arrange- 
ments, because  they  could  not  discern  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  subservient.  Thus,  when  Blumenbach  pointed 
out  to  Camper  that  the  tadpoles  of  the  Surinam  toad  (rana 
ppa)  have  tails  *,  this  great  anatomist  was  disposed  at  first 
to  deem  the  specimen  a  monstrosity  -f-;  because  he  could  not 
comprehend  for  what  purpose  these  strange  beings,  so  cu- 
musly  lodged  in  the  dorsal  cells  of  their  mother,  should 
have  the  swimming  tail  of  the  common  tadpole. 

A  distmguished  English  naturalist  has  argued  that  the 
fossil  elephant  bones  must  belong  to  some  species  suU  exist- 
ing, because,  says  he,  **  Providence  maintains  and  continues 
every  created  species ;  and  we  have  as  much  assurance,  thi^ 
no  races  of  animals  will  any  more  cease,  while  the  earth  re- 
maineth,  than  seed'^time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  sum-* 
mer  and  winter,  day  and  night''  Unluckily  for  the  credit 
a£  this  gentleman'^s  assumed  acquaintance  with  the  designs 
and  schemes  of  Providence,  we  have  the  fullest  evidence 
that  many  species  and  genera  of  animals  have  been  annihi- 
lated. 

The  philosophic  naturalist,  guided  by  comparative  ana- 
tomy, discovers  at  every  step  striking  peculiarities  in  the 
economy  of  animals,  founded  on  corresponding  arrange- 
ments of  organisation.  We  must  take  refuge  either  in  ver-. 
bal  quibbles,  or  in  an  exaggerated  and  unreasonable  scepti-t 
Q3m,  if  we  refuse  to  recognise  in  this  relation  between  pe- 
culiarity of  structure  and  function  those  designs  and  adapta- 
tions of  exalted  power  and  wisdom,  in  testimony  of  which 
all  nature  cries  aloud  through  all  her  works. 


*  Abhildungen  naiurhistoritcher  Gegenstande  ;  N".  86. 
+  Beytr,  zur  ISaiurg,  p*  41,  note. 
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Many  things  are,  indeed,  at  present  inexpUcable  to  us : 
thus,  we  cannot  conceive  to  what  purpose  the  long,  slender, 
and  almost  circular  canine  teeth  of  tlie  upper  jaw  of  the 
babyroussa  are  subservient ;  and  the  offices  of  many  parts, 
even  in  the  human  body,  are  still  hidden  from  us.  But 
the  ends  or  final  purposes  of  the  Creator  will  be  placed  in 
die  strongest  light  by  selecting  any  animal  of  marked  pecup 
liarity  in  its  eomoroy,  and  comparing  together  its  structure 
and  mode  of  life.  Let  a  person,  who  knows  the  natural 
history  of  the  mole,  attentively  contemplate  its  skeleton :  if 
he  should  sdll  withhold  his  belief  in  final  purposes,  h^ 
would  probably  coincide  in  opinion  with  a  celebrated  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  declared  that 
it  was  as  absurd  to  suppose  the  eye  intended  for  seeing,  as 
to  imagine  that  stones  werie  created  for  breaking  heads. 

I  shall  be  contented  with  two  other  illustrations,  .which, 
although  different  from  each  other,  are  analc^us  in  their 
purpose.  The  large  cavities  of  birds,  and  the  interior  of 
their  bones,  are  filled  with  air ;  thus  they  are  rendered  light 
and  buoyant ;  capable  of  raising  themselves  into  the  higher 
i^ons  of  the  atmosphere,  of  sustaining  themselves  with 
little  effort  in  this  rare  medium,  and  of  cleaving  the  skies 
with  wonderful  celerity.  Humboldt  saw  the  enormous  vul- 
ture of  the  Andes,  the  majestic  Condor,  dart  suddenly  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deepest  valleys  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  summit  of  Chimbora^o,  where  the  barometer 
must  have  been  lower  than  ten  inches  *.  He  frequently  ob- 
served it  soaring  at  an  elevation  six  times  higher  than  that  of 
the  clouds  in  our  atmosphere.     This  bird,  which  reaches 


*  Recueil  d* Observations  de  Zoologie  et  d*AnmUnnie  compart, 
EMai  SOT  THistoire  naturoUe  du  Ckuidor,  p.  26,  et  saiv.  pi,  j| 
el  9. 
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the  measure  of  fourteen  ♦  feet  with  the  wings  extei&ded ; 
habitually  prefers  an  elevation,  at  which  the  mercury  of 
the  barometer  sinks  to  about  sixteen  inches. 

The  mammalia,  which  live  entirely  or  principally  in  th^ 
sea^  as  the  whale  kind,  the  walrus,  the  manati,  and  the 
seals,  are  rendered  buoyant  in  this  dense  fluid  by  a  thick 
stratum  of  fat  laid  over  the  whole  body  under  the  skin. 
From  this,  which  is  called  blubber,  the  whale  and  seal  oil 
are  extracted.  The  object  of  this  structure  in  lightening 
these  huge  creatures,  and  facilitating  their  motions,  is  ob« 
vibudy  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  air-cells  in  birds  in  r^elatioil 
to  the  element  they  inhabit. 

A  scientific  acquidntance  with  the  animal  kingdom  is  not 
only  valuable  in  its  immediate  reference  to  zoology  and  phy* 
siology,  but  it  aids  other  sciences ; — affording  lights,  which 
are  not  merely  useful,  but  absolutely  indispensable  in  exar 
miriing  and  illustrating  other  departments  of  natural  know* 
ledge.  An  exemplification  occurs  in  geology,  or  the  sdenee 
which  treats  of  the  physical  construction  of  our  globe. 
Certain  rocks  and  earthy  strata  contmn  vast  numbers  of 
shells,  exuvise  of  zoophytes,  bones  and  teeth  of  large  ani- 
mals,  besides  other  organic  substances,  in  a  fossil  state. 

Considerable  mountains  and  extensive  districts  are  some* 
times  composed  entirely  of  such  animal  remains.  It  is  th^ 
business  of  the  naturalist  to  compare  these  organic  remains 
of  a  former  world  with  the  corresponding  objects  in  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things ;  to  determine  their  resemblances  or  d]£- 
ferences; — whether  they  are  of  the  same  or  of  different 
species  or  genera;  to  compare  the  productions  of  the  different 


*  Molina^  Storia  naturaU  di  Chilij  cap.  4 ;  s.  5.  This  measure 
is  assigned  by  Shaw  to  an  individutd  described  and  figured  b^rhim; 
Mfugeum  Liverianum,  v.  I,  pi*  I. 
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Strata  to  each  other,  and  to  distinguisli  those,  ivhich  have 
Mcnged  to  firesh,  from  those  of  salt  water  animals ;  and, 
hstly,  to  ascertain  whether  the  organic  fossils  of  each 
cuantry  aire  like  the  living  animals  of  the  same,  or  of  dif** 
ferent  and  remote  regions  and  climates.  Sudi  investigations 
vequire  extensive  and  accurate  information,  an  acquamtance, 
both  with  the  j^eat  outlines  and  minute  details  of  nature^ 
and  belong  therefore  to  an  advanced  stage  of  science.  They 
have  been  commenced  with  7eal  and  industry  by  some  of  the 
greatest  modem  naturalists,  and  have  led  to  highly  interest- 
ing results.  The  bones  of  large  quadrupeds,  found  in  such 
numbers  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  old  and  new  oonti-i 
nent,  have  been  discovered  to  belong  to  spedes  and  even  to 
genera  entirely  new  to  us.  One  of  these,  an  elephant,  spe-« 
dficaUy  distinguishable  both  from  that  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
hm  been  met  with  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  in  oountriies  and 
climattfs,  where  no  animal  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  known 
m  a  Uving  natural  state,  and  in  which  the  known  species, 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  would  be  speedily  destroyed* 
The  fossil  shells  differ  more  or  less  from  those  of  living 
species.  In  many  places  several  successions  of  fresh  and  ' 
salt  water  strata  are  discovered,  indicating  successive  revolu- 
tions in  the  earth^s  surface,  under  the  action  of  causes  difi- 
fering  from  each  other  in  their  nature.  The  inferior  layer% 
or  the  first  in  order  of  time,  contain  the  remains  most  widely 
different  from  the  animals  of  the  living  creation ;  and,  as  we 
advance  to  the  surface,  there  is  a  gradual  approximation  to 
our  present  species. 

These  examinations  have  furnished  almost  the  only  ac- 
curate data  for  any  reasonable  conclusions  respecti^  the 
number,  nature,  and  progressive  series  of  the  changes 
which  have  affected  the  earth'*s  surface ;— of  the  preadamitic 
revolutions  of  the  globe :  and  they  suggest  matter  for  cu- 
rious speculation  respecting  the  extmct  races  of  animals,  and 
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Che  mode  in  which  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
at:tual  species  of  living  beings.  The  writings  of  Cuvin^ 
Bkomgniabt,  and  Lamarck  in  France,  and  of  Mr.  Fab- 
KD760N  in  this  country,  will  give  you  the  best  information  on 
lllis  new  kind  of  antiquarian  research,  on  those  authentic 
memorials  of  beings,  whose  living  existence  must  be  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  history  and  tradition,  beyond  even  the 
&bulous  and  heroic  ages,  and  has  been  supposed,  with  con- 
siderable probability,  to  be  of  older  date  than  the  formation 
of  the  human  race. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
^obe  belongs  to  zoology;  I  mean  the  nature,  origin,  and 
progress  of  the  banks,  reefs,  and  rocks  of  coral,  and  even 
the  islands,  which  are  perpetually  arising  and  accumulating^ 
in  the  intertropical  seas.  These  vast  masses  of  calcareous 
matter  are  aggregated  by  the  slow  but  incessant  operations 
of  countless  millions  of  minute  beings,  so  small  and  so 
simply  organised  that  they  occupy  the  lowest  rank  of  ani- 
mal  existence,  and  indeed  have  been  recognised  only  in  late 
times  as  falling  within  the  boundaries  of  the  animal  kins^- 
dom.  Their  works  commence  in  the  fathomless  depths  of 
the  ocean;  they  rise  towards  the  surface,  forming  sunken 
•rocks,  dangerous  and  often  fatal  to  navigators;  they  reach 
jthe  level  of  the  water,  and  then  extend  in  length  and  breadtli. 
When  we  see  that  banks  are  formed  of  miles  in  extent,  that 
coasts  arc  obstructed,  harbours  choked,  and  even  new 
islands  formed,  the  mind  is  confounded  by  the  contrast  ber 
twecn  the  insignificance  of  the  agents  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  result. 

Other  points  of  view,  and  other  applications  of  zoology, 
will  be  disclosed  as  we  proceed.  More  perhaps  has  been 
already  said  than  was  necessary  to.  convince  an  enlight- 
ened audience  that  Uie  living  part  of  nature'^s  works  is  highly 
worthy  of  attention,  and  that  tliis  study,  connected  as  it  i$i 
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ivith  8o  many  useful,  interesting,  and  important  departments 
of  knowledge,  must  be  deemed  an  essential  branch  of  li. 
-beral  education. 

To  these  considemtions,  which  recommend  zoology^  not 
only  as  a  highly  interesting,  but  essential  bftmch  of  general 
knowledge,  many  others  may  be  added,  enforcing  the  culti- 
Tation  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  more  parti- 
cularly on  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  medicine.     The  basis  of  our  physiological  principles  is 
rendered  broader  and  deeper,  in  proportion  as  our  survey 
of  living  beings  is  more  extensive.     The  varieties  of  organic 
sation  supply,  in  the  investigation  of  each  function,   the 
most  important  aids  of  analogy,  comparison,  contrast,  and 
various  combination  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  process  receives 
at  each  step  fresh  elucidation.     These  enlarged  views,  which 
unfold  to  us  the  natural  play  of  the  animal  mechanism,  are 
gur  surest  guide  in  the  study  of  its  deranged  motions,  an 
essential  criterion  for  estimating  the  nature  and  degree  ci 
the  deviation,  and  an  important  indication  of   the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  corrected.     Thus  general  anatomy  an^ 
jpbysicdogy  furnish  the  princifdes,  by  which  we  are  guided 
in  our  attempts  to  preserve  healthy  to  glleviate  and  remove 
disorder,  and  cure  disease.     On  such  researches  and  such 
studies,  on  a  foundation  no  less  extensive  than  the  whole 
empire  of  living  nature,  t]ie  science  of  medicine  must  be 
established  ;  if  indeed  it  be  destined  to  occupy  tlie  rank  of 
a  science ;  if  its  practical  precepts,  its  curative  efforts,  and 
its  technical  proceedings  be  grounded  ii>  and  derived  fron^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  corporeal  mechanism,  imd  a  conteiiftplar 
tion  of  its  mode  of  action,  from  observations  of  its  deranged 
state,  and  of  the  course  and  order  by  which  the  return  to 
health  may  be  safely  accomplished:  if,  in  short,  it  shall  be 
|)ermancntly  raised  above  its  early  state  of  an  empirical  and 
\ili^d  beUpf  in  the  virtuell  of  herbs,  drugs,  and  plasters,  ox 
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aborts  in  miirie  inddlbni  but  equally  deplorable  condition  of 
senrile  Mibmisakm  to  the  dogmas  of  schools  and  sects,  or 
sul^ection  to  doctrines,  parties,  or  authorities.  I  appeal  to 
dte  iHustrfous  founder  of  our  collection,  to  his  labours  and 
Kb  writings ;  to  that  change  in  the  state  of  surgery,  which 
his  exertions  and  his  example  have  accomplished.  Such 
aduevements  by  a  single  hand  hold  out  to  us  the  brightest 
prospects  and  most  enooura^ng  anticipations  of  the  ample 
harvest  awaiting  the  united  efforts  of  more  numerous  culti* 
Gators.  From  this  quarter  we  must  expect  the  future  im-* 
provement  of  our  profession ;  not  from  the  addition  of  new 
inedicines  to  a  catalogue  already  too  long ;  not  fixxn  fresh 
iMBoessions  to  that  mass  of  clinical  observations,  which  lis 
tmread  on  the  shdves  of  our  medical  libraries. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  living  beings,  various  ob- 
jects of  inquiry  present  themselves,  and  various  modes  of 
iirQoeeding  may  be  adopted.     We  may  examine  their  struo 
ture ; — the  number,  form,  nze,  relative  position,  and  con^ 
nexions  of  the  cn-gans,  by  the  assemblage  of  which  they  are 
cionstructed :  their  texture; — that  is,    the  primary  animal 
timies,'  which  compose  the  various  organs,  and  their  mode 
df  umon; — their  elementary  conqxwtion ;— or  the  numtier, 
iiature,  and  coAUnations  of  the  elements  into  whidi  they 
jean  be  resolved ;  lastly ;  their  living  phenomena ;— the  vital 
properties,  with  which  all  the  primary  tissues  are  endowed, 
the  offices  or  functions  ex^buted  by  the  organs,  and  the  mu- 
tual influences  and  diversified  dependencies,  which,   rcgu* 
)ating  the  order  and  succession  of  these  living  operations, 
^omlnne  so  many  partial  and  subordinate  motions  into  one 
^leautiful  and  harmonious  whole. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  anatomist  to  demonstrate  the 
structure,  and  unravel  the  texture  of  animal  bodies :  their 
composition  falls  within  the  department  of  the  chemist: 
imd  their  vital  phaiomena  occupy  the  labours  of  the  phym*^ 
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k^st.  Anatomj,  therefore,  teacher  us  the  (^ganisation  dt 
animalw ;  while  physiology  unfolds  the  nature  of  life.  The 
third  division  forms  a  kind  of  border  territcnry,  lying  he^ 
tween  the  domains  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  alternately 
occupied  and  cultivated  by  both.  Under  the  liame  of  ani*- 
mal  chemistry,  it  has  received,  of  late  years,  a  constantly 
increasing  share  of  attention,  and  produced  important  ao* 
oeisions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  composation  and  operations 
of  animal  bodies. 

This  branch  of  inquiry  is  much  less  advanced  than  that 
irfaich  concerns  their  structure ;  and  its  progress  is  impeded 
hy  some  peculiar  difficulties.  The  primary  textures  are  86 
intimately  blended  in  all  organs,  that  their  complete  separa-^ 
tion  seems  impossible.  The  cerebral  and  nervous  medulla  ia 
every  where  interwoven  and  surrounded  by  cellular  ^tfbstance 
and  vessels ;  the  muscular  fibre  with  ceUular  substance,  veflk 
sets,  nerves,  and  fat;  the  cellular  substance  itself  whh  yea^ 
aeb,  and  fat  Hence  arise  doubts  how  far  the  results  of  ex^ 
peximent  are  to  be  attributed  to  one  or  the  other  ingredient ; 
so  that  we  can  seldom  attun  certainty,  but  must  rest  odn- 
tented  with  probability,  tin  many  cases  we  do  liot  even 
know  the  primary  tissues.  Are  the  stout  sides  of  the  tKteru^ 
or  the  beautiful  and  delicate  moveable  curtain  of  the  irfs^ 
eeUular  or  muscular,  or  does  each  contain  some  peculiar  and 
not  yet  ascertained  tissue  ^  In  a  great  number  of  living 
beings  our  senses  are  not  even  able  to  settle  the  question. 
Who  can  dedde  whether  the  soft,  taider,  and  almost  de& 
quescent  body  of  the  polype  is  made  up  of  muscular  fibres^ 
or  of  cellular  tissue  ? 

By   et3rmology    and  original    acceptation,    physiology 

means  doctrine  of  nature,  and  is  not  very  appropriately  ap* 

•pEed  to  that  limited  division  of  natural  science,  which  has 

for  its  object  the  various  forms  and  phenomena  of  life,  the 

conditiixis  and  law^  under  wliich  diis  3tate  exists^  and  the 
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causes  wluch  aro  active  in  produdng  and  maintidning  it  A 
fiireign  writer  ^  has  proposed  the  more  accurate  term  of 
biology^  or  science  of  life. 

Life,  using  the  word  in  its  popular  and  general  sense, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  the  only  rationale  and  intclli^ble 
one,  is  merely  the  active  state  of  the  animal  structure.  It 
includes  the  notions  of  sensation,  motion,  and  those  ordi- 
nary attributes  of  living  beings,  which  are  obvious  to  com- 
mon observation.  It  denotes  wliat  is  apparent  to  our 
ienses ;  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  offspring  of  metaphy- 
acal  subtlety,  or  immaterial  abstractions,  without  a  comr 
plete  departure  from  its  originid  acceptation ;  without  ob- 
scuring and  copfu^g  what  is  otherwise  clear  and  intelli^ 
pbk. 

The  dose  connexion  between  life  and  respiration  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  ordinary  observers;  of  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  Hence  the 
breath  has  been  popularly  deemed  the  mark  of  life.  The 
Xiatin  anima,  or  breath  (from  the  Greek  avr/^f,  wind),  was 
tiso  used  to  express  the  vital  principle,  the  essence  of  life 
bdng  supposed  identical  with  the  breath.  But  in  the  phrases 
scoimam  efflarc,  ex§pirare,  &c.  the  word  seems  to  be  used  in 
its  original  sense.  In  the  same  way  the  Latin  spiritus,  or 
original  of  our  spirit,  from  spiro  to  breathe,  means  merely 
breatli ;  the  some  is  the  case  with  the  Greek  vnvfjLu;  and  this 
i$  the  original  sensible  object,  out  of  which  all  the  abstrac- 
tions  and  fancies,  all  the  verbal  sophistry  and  metaphyseal 
puzzles  about  spirit  have  proceeded. 


♦  G.  R.  Treviranus  of  Broncn,  whose  Biologic,  oder  Pkilo- 
fopkie  der  lebenden  Natur  fUr  Naiurfnrscher  ynd  Aerzte,  in  5  vol*. 
9ro.  but  not  yet  finished,  is  a  very  interestinfc  work,  both  for  the 
{AiiloAophic  plan  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  tlic  original  views,  >iith 
«4iich  it  abounds. 
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Anatomy  and  physiology  i^ould  be  cultivated  together ; 
«^we  should  combine  observation  of  the  function  with  ex-^ 
Ainination  of  the'  organisation.  The  subjects  are  often  dis- 
tinctly treated  in  books :  1^  not,  however,  this  unnatural 
separation  lead  you  into  the  error  of  viewing  the  vital  mani- 
festations as  something  independent  of  the  organisation,  in 
wluch  they  occur.  Bear  in  mind  that  every  organ  has  itd 
living  phenomena  and  its  use,  and  that  the  chief  ultimate^ 
object,  even  of  anatomy,  is  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
function: — on  the  other  hand,  that  every  action  of  a  living 
being  must  hav^  its  organic  apparatus.  There  is  no  d^ 
gestion  without  an  alimentary  cavity ;  no  biliary  secretioii 
without  some  kind  of  liver ;    no  thought  without  a  brain. 

To  talk  of  life  as  independent  of  an  animal  body ;  td 
speak  of  a  function  without  reference  to  an.  appropriate 
organ,  is  physiolo^cally  absurd.  It  is  in  opposition  to  th6 
evidence  of  our  senses  and  rational  faculties.  It  is  looking 
for  an  effect  without  a  cause.  We  might  as  reasonably 
expect  daylight  while  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon.  What 
should  we  think  of  abstracting  elasticity,  cohesion,  gravity, 
and  bestowing  on  them  a  separate  existence  from  the  bodies 
in  which  those  properties  are  seen  ? 

Haller,  the  father  and  founder  of  modem  physiology, 
has  furnished  us  the  best  example,  both  for  the  method  of 
cultivating  the  subject,  and  of  treating  it  in  writing.  He 
had  devoted  thirty  years  to  the  dissection  of  human  bodies, 
and  those  of  animals,  and  to  observation  and  every  variety 
of  experimental  research,  before  he  began  to  compose  his 
Elementa  PhyaialogicB,  In  this  matchless  work,  a  fuU 
aoktomical  description  of  every  organ,  drawn  from  his  own 
dissections,  precedes  the  history  of  its  functions.  I  know 
oo  anatomical  descriptions  superior  to  these ;  none  deserving' 
i9ore  implicit  confidence.     To  regard  this  work  as  a  mere 
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tester  of  opinions,  has  always  appeared  to  me  Vjery  un- 
just:  it  contains  new  and  accurate  information  on  almost 
every  part  of  the  subject!  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  its 
nerits,  that,  although  published  in  the  middle  of  the  lafUL 
century,  it  remains  the  book  of  authority ;  and  particularly 
in  this  country,  which  is  still  destitute  of  orimnal  standard 
works  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  ^. 

In  impres3ing  upon  your  minds  the  close  connexion  of 
lenatomy  and  pliy^logy,  I  do  not  mean  to  represent  to  you 
that  the  former  teaches  the  latter.  Strictly  speaking,  strua« 
ture  alone  is  learned  by  dissection:  the  vital  properties  of 
CFguuc  textures,  and  the  functions  of  organs,  are  found  out 
by  observation.  We  have  the  most  perfect  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  spleen,  thymus  and  thyroid  gland;  but 
d\(dr  offices  in  the  animal  economy  are  wholly  imknowiu 
What  organ  has  been  more  carefully  dissected  and  studied 
than. the  brain?  yet  the  respective  offices  of  its  varioua 
portions  have  not  been  discovered. 

Anatomy  however  unfolds  facts,  of  which  the  knowledge 
b  absolutely  necessary  in  appreciating  the  results  of  obser^ 
ration.  It  affords  the  only  clue  capable  of  guiding  ua 
through  the  multiplied  and  varied  movements  all  going  oa 
together  in  the  living  microcosm,  and  of  thus  enabling  us  to 
discriminate  the  proper  share  of  each  organic  apparatus. 
What  kind  of  knowledge  could  the  most  patient  and  acute 
observer  gmn  of  the  circulation,  if  lie  knew  nothing  about 
the  structure  of  the  heart,  lungs,  arteries,  and  veins  ?  What 
insight  could  he  acquire  into  tlie  changes  of  the  food,  and 
the  nutrition  of  our  bodies,  if  tlie  alimentary  canal,  with  its 
divi^ons  and  appendages,  and  the  absorbing  vessels,  were 
unknown  to  him  ?  Just  notions  of  the  seat  and  nature  of 
diseases,  and  of  the  operation  of  remedies,  would  be  out  of 
the  question ;  but  what  chance  has  a  person,  ignorant  of 
the  general  construction  of  our  frame,  of  escajung  from,  the 
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most  absurd  doctrines  and  systems,  and  from  the  most  per- 
nicious practical  errors? 

Anatomy,  again,  clears  up  doubtful  points,  and  suggests 
lojucs  of  inquiry.  It  is  a  test  and  criterion  of  physiological 
explanations:  if  the  latter  are  inconsistent  with  the  anar 
tomical  facts,  they  must  be  rejected. 

That  its  aid  is  essential  to  physiology,  may  be  prove4 
by  refernng  to  what  even  the  most  acute  men  have  written 
about  die  animal  economy,  before  anatomy  had  been  cul« 
tirated.  It  is  a  mass  of  error  and  fiction,  without  the 
smallest  pretence  to  the  title  of  physiology. 

Aniitomy  and  physiology  are  the  groundwork  of  pa- 
thology, or  the  science  of  disease. 

Disease  is  a  relative  term,  implying  a  comparison  \^th  9 
state  of  health,  and  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  that  stat«u 
To  anatomy,  or  science  of  healthy  structure,  is  opposed 
morbid  anatomy,  or  sdence  of  diseased  structure :  to  phy- 
aology,  or  doctrine  of  healdiy  functions,  pathology,  or  doc- 
trine of  diseased  manifestations.  Morbid  anatomy  shews  uft 
the  diseases;  pathology  their  external  signs  or  symptoms. 
Often  no  change  of  structure  is  observable :  the  deviations 
from  the  healthy  condition  elude  our  means  of  inquiry.. 
The  organ  b  said  to  be  functionally  disordered. 

Thus  we  find  that  anatomy,  physiology,  morbid  ana- 
tomy, and  pathology,  are  mutually  related  and  intimately 
oonnected.  Although  called  separate  sciences,  they  are,  in 
truth,  parts  of  one  system ;  and  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
thdr  mutual  bearings.  On  the  foundation  of  these  four 
departments  of  knowledge  or  science,  is  raised  the  practice 
of  medicine,  or  the  healing  art— overlooking  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  physic,  surgery,  and  so  forth. 

But  is  all  this  knowledge  necessary  for  a  practitioner? 
is  h  requii^  that  a  physician  or  a  surgeon  should  know 
anatomy  natural  and  morbid,  phy^ology,  pathology  ?    To 
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the  science  of  medicine,  and  to  its  rational  improvement  and 
extension,  it  is  necessary ;  but  by  no  means  so  to  the  mere 
l^utine  of  practice,  and  the  very  successful  prosecution  of 
the  trade.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  firm  faith  in  drugs  and 
plasters,  and  a  liberal  administration  of  them,  may  be  the 
surer  road  to  popular  success,  if  the  remark  addressed  by  a 
veteran  practitioner  to  a  young  enthusiast  in  science  be  well 
grounded :  *^  Juvenis,  tua  doctrina  non  promittit  opes;  plebsi 
ttnat  remcdia.^ 

A  common  sailor  uses  his  glass  without  knowing  the 
laws  of  optics,  or  even  suspecting  their  existence.  But, 
tW)uld  Galileo  have  invented  tlic  telescope,  and  have  given 
to  mankind  the  power  of  penetrating  into  space,  if  he  hod 
been  equally  ignorant;  if  he  had  been  unacquainted  with 
the  action  of  various  media,  and  of  variously  shaped  sur- 
faces on  the  rays  of  light  ?  An  ordinary  workman,  of  edu* 
cation,  and  habits  purely  mechanical,  constructs  the  most 
powerful  astronomical  instruments;  but  it  belongs  only  to  a 
Herschel  or  a  La  Place  to  improve  these  means,  and  to 
iemploy  die'm  so  as  to  unfold  the  structure  of  the  univer^, 
and  expound  the  laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

The  collection  of  this  College  was  formed,  and  is  now 
arranged,  in  conformity  to  the  views  just  alluded  to.  The 
anatomical  preparations  exhibit  the  organs  in  the  manner 
best  calculated  to  elucidate  their  functions.  To  the  rich 
and  yaluable  series  of  healthy  pjuls,  there  is  added  a 
parallel  and  equally  extensive  arrangement  of  morbid  spe- 
cimens. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  the  first  in  this  country,  who  investi- 
gated disease  in  a  strictly  philosophic  method ;  bringing  to 
bear  on  it  the  clear  and  steady  lights  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology. He  began  by  discarding  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
school*,  apd  resorted  at  once  to  nature.      Instead  of  cregp^ 
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mg  timidly  along  the  coast  of  truth,  within  sight  of  prece- 
dent and  authority,  he  boldly  launched  into  the  great 
ocean  of  discovery,  steering  by  the  polar  star  of  observation, 
and  trusting  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  genius. 

His  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  English  surgeons  will  be 
suflSciently  established  by  comparing  ^  surgical   science  be- 
fore his  time  with  its  present  state ;  and  by  contrasting,  at 
the  two  periods,  the  relative  rank  of  surgeons  in  public 
estimation.     It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to 
pursue  this  topic :    I  shall  therefore  merely  entreat  you  to 
bear  it  in  mind ;    and  to  remember,  that  the  true  dignity  of 
the  profession,   in    which   every   individual    member  is  a 
sharer,  will  be  best  promoted,  not  by  partial  privileges  and 
arlntrary  excludons,  not  by  any  thing  which  royal  charters 
or  legal  enactments  can  bestow  or  withhold,   but  by  that 
sdentific  cultivation  and  honourable  practice,  which  oon-> 
stitute  the  only  just  claim  to  public  esteem  and  confidence. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  further  detail 
on  a  matter,  which  has  been  already  brought  before  you 
with  such  forcible  appeal  to  the  best  feelings  of  ournature, 
sudi  display  of  elevated  and  honourable  sentiments,  and 
such  felicity  of  expression,  by  my  ingenious,  eloquent,  and 
worthy  colleague*. 

•  Ant.  Carli9L^,  Esq. 
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LECTURE  lU. 

On  the  Study  of  Physiology ; — The  Aids  and  UluitratioM 
to  be  derived  Jrom  other  Sciences^  as  Natural  PhUoscphjfj 
MailiematicSy  Chemistry,  Study  of  the  physHcal  Sciences 
recommended.  Peculiar  Character  of  the  vital  Pfienomena. 
Living  Properties.  Attempted  hypothetical  Exptana- 
turns  of  them.  Comparative  Anatomy;  its  Olgects;  Us 
Relations  to  Physiology  exemplified. 


Dissection,  and  the  various  auxiliary  processes  employed 
by  the  anatomist,  are  the  only  means  of  learning  the  struc- 
ture of  living  beings ;  observation  and  experiment  the 
only  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  life.  These  are  the  tests 
or  criteria,  on  which  we  must  depend,  and  to  which  we 
must  always  refer.  No  position  respecting  structure  can  be 
listened  to  unless  it  admits  of  verification  by  appeal  to 
anatomy;  no  physiological  statement  deserves  attention, 
unless  it  be  confirmed  by  observation. 

Is  this  then  all  ?  are  the  labours  of  so  many  celebrated 
men,  the  accumulated  harvests  of  so  many  centuries,  reduced 
to  the  mere  results  of  dissection  and  observation?  It  is  so, 
in  respect  to  real  knowledge;  and  it  will  be  occupation 
enough  to  anatomists  and  physiologists,  for  many  ages,  to 
cultivate  these  pursuits.  The  multitude  and  variety  of 
organs  in  the  human  body,  the  complexity  of  their  stnic^ 
ture,  the  modifications  incidental  to  each,  and  their  mutual 
influences,  offer  a  most  extensive  field  of  investigation,  re- 
quiring so  much  time  and  assiduity,  so  much  caution  and 
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discrimination,  that  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  successfu) 
pursuit  of  physiology  cannot  be  often  combined  in  one 
indiyidual. 

When  to  man  we  add  all  the  living  beings,  which  fill  every 
department  of  nature,  and  consider  the  diver^ties  and  new 
combinations,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  fulfil  their 
rarious  destinies,  it  will  be  hardly  figurative  to  say  that  the. 
objects  of  inquiry  are  infinite  and  inexhaustible. 

In  this,  a^  in  most  other  subjects,  the  quantity  of  solid 
instruction  is  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  accumulated 
mass.  A  few  grains  of  wheat  are  buried  and  lost  amid 
heaps  of  chafil  For  a  few  well-observed  facts,  rational  de- 
ductions, and  cautious  generalisations,  we  have  whole  clouds 
of  systems  and  doctrines,  of  speculations  and  fancies,  built 
merely  on  the  workings  of  the  imagination,  and  the  labours 
of  the  closet. 

In  reference,  however,  to  biology,  or  the  science  of  life, 
I  may  observe,  that  descriptions  of  particular  animals, 
and  surveys  of  detached  districts  in  the  great  kingdom  of 
nature,  are  not  so  much  wanted  at  present,  as  the  assemblage 
and  assortment  of  the  facts  already  accumulated,  and  the 
employment  of  them  by  some  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
mind  to  furnish  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of 
living  nature.  It  is  employment,  and  not  mere  possession, 
that  gives  a  value  to  intellectual  as  well  as  material  wealth. 
We  have  had  workmen  enough  to  toil  in  the  mine  and  the 
quarry:  they  have  raised  and  roughly  fashioned  an  abun- 
dance of  materials ;  and  we  now  only  wait  for  the  architect 
who  shall  be  able  to  employ  them  in  constructing  a  temple 
suitable  in  majesty  and  sim])licity  to  the  Divinity,  whose 
slirine  it  is  destined  to  contain. 

The  parts  of  natural  history  having  been  cultivated  in  a 
detached  manner,  its  doctrines  were  long  in  an  insulated 
state;  unconnected  to  each  other,  like  the  pyramids  in  the 

f2 
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deserts  of  Egypt :  as  the  number  of  detached  parts  increaa^, 
the  necessity  of  a  system  was  felt,  to  bind  them  together, 
however  imperfectly,  into  something  like  a  connected  whole. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  by  his  predecessors, 
LiNNEUs  produced  an  arrangement  of  natural  objects,  which 
met  with  very  general  approbation  and  adoption..  The 
efforts  of  naturalists  were  subsequently  directed  to  the  cor- 
rection and  extension  of  his  system ;  to  the  formation  of 
arrangements  for  detaclied  parts,  in  imitation  of  that  whidi 
he  had  framed  for  the  whole;  and  in  the  description  of 
new  genera  and  species.  These  efforts  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  day  in  a  constantly^  increasing  ratio;  but, 
perhaps,  without  a  due  consideration  whether  any  results  of 
proportionate  utility  to  mankind  were  likely  to  reward  so 
much  puns  and  trouble.  Some,  indeed,  and  among  than 
LiNKEUs,  were  aware  that  all  these  artificial  systems^ 
^dthout  reference  to  higher  objects,  were  almost  lost 
labour ;  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  those  objects. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  our  researches  in  natural  history 
is  to  penetrate  and  lay  open  the'^secret  springs,  by  which 
the  great  system  of  organisation  called  nature,  is  maintained 
in  perpetual  activity.  Now,  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose,  the  artificial  systems,  on  which  so  much  labour 
has  been  bestowed,  are  hardly  the  first  step.  They  do  hot 
exhibit  the  science,  but  an  index,  or  register  of  nature ; 
which  indeed  has  its  recommendations  of  utility  in  other 
respects.  The  assemblage  of  the  numerous  facts,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  works  of  naturalists,  and  their 
combination  into  a  whole,  with  reference  to  the  purpose  just 
mentioned,  and  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  laws  of  life, 
would  possess  a  much  higher  value  than  all  the  descriptions 
of  new  animals  and  pliints,  which  teach  us  little  more  than 
tliat  they  have  such  or  such  appearances,  and  that  they 
occur  in  thb  or  that  comer  of  the  earth. 
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If  the  sdence  of  life,  and  with  It  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  human  knowledge,  be  destined  to 
make  any  decided  progress  towards  perfection,  it  must  be 
by  the  road  of  experience,  aided  and  enlightened  by  general 
philosophy.  The  way,  indeed,  is  in  some  parts  difficult, 
and  its  length  indefinite :  but,  whether  we  reach  the  end  or 
not,  our  yery  efforts,  and  the  active  state  of  mind  they  main- 
tain, will  be  a  sufficient  recompense;  as  the  pleasure  of  the 
chiise,  and  the  healthy  vigour  it  imparts,  reward  us,  even 
when  ihe  game  escapes. 

'^  The  intellectual  worth  and  dignity  of  «ian  are  mea>> 
snred,  not  by  the  truth  which  he  possesses,  or  fancies  that 
he  possesses,  but  by  the  sinoere  and  honest  paitis  be  has 
taken  to  discover  truth.  This  it  is,  tlxat  invigorates  his 
mind;  and  by  exercising  the  mental  springs,  preserves 
them  in  full  activity.  Possession  makes  us  quiet,  indolent, 
proud.  If  the  Drity  held  in  his  right*hand  all  truth,  and 
in  his  left  only  the  ever-active  impulse,  the  fond  desire,  and 
longing  after  truth,  coupled  with^  the  condition  of  con^ 
stantly  erring,  and  should  offer  me  the  choice;  I  should 
humbly  turn  towards  the  left,  and  say.  Father,  give  me 
this:  pure  truth  is  fit  for  thee  alone  ♦.''  Thus  spoke  a 
sage ;  Und  his  determination  seems  as  wise  as  the  famous 
chcnce  of  Hercules. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  physiology,  we  are  first  led 
to  inquire,  whether  living  beings  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  inorganic  bodies ;  whether  the  vital  processes  can  be 
explained  on  the  same  principles  as  the  other  phenomena  of 
matter ;  whether,  in  short,  the  elucidations  of  the  physical 
sciences  are  equally  applicable  to  the  science  c£  life.  That 
mumals  obey  those  general  laws  which  regulate  matter  and 
motion  in  all  other  cases;  that  all  their  parts,  as  well  as  Cheir 

*  Trevirani'8,  BiolofU;  b.  I. 
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entire  masses,  are  subject  to  the  influences  of  gravity,  im- 
pulse, and  the  like,  is  too  obvious  to  be  a  subject  of 
question.  The  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  the  internal 
ETiovements  of  the  animal  machine  are  explicable  by  the  laws 
of  mechanics  and  hydraulics;  whether,  like  these,  they  can 
be  subjected  to  calculation ;  whether  the  changes  of  com- 
position, incessantly  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  frame, 
can  be  assimilated  to  the  operations  of  our  laboratories, 
or  reduced  to  the  laws  of  external  chemistry ;  whether  any 
living  phenomena  can  be  so  far  likened  to  diose  of  elec- 
tricity, galvanism,  magnetism,  as  to  justify  us  in  referring 
for  their  explanation  to  the  same  principles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  leading  autho- 
rities in  physiology,  of  whom  Boerhaave  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  l^ead,  supposed  that  all  the  functions  of  the  fiving 
body,  except  the  will,  are  carried  on  by  mechanical  move- 
ments, susceptible  of  rigid  calculation,  necessarily  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  the  organs  from  the  time  that  life  com- 
mences. These  movements  he  referred  to  an  impulsive 
power  in  the  heart,  renewed  by  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
fluid  brought  from  the  brain.  In  this  explanation  the  body 
is  an  hydraulic  machine,  in  which  the  heart  performs  the 
office  of  a  piston:  the  beautiful  construction  and  endless 
variety  of  the  animal  organisation  are  reduced  to  an  as- 
semblage of  pipes,  canals,  levers,  puUeys,  and  other  mecha- 
nism. The  treatises  on  physiology  of  this  period,  were 
flUed  with  nuithematical  problems,  long  calculatidhs,  and 
algebraic  formulae. 

This  system  maintained  its  ground  for  a  long  time,  in 
defiance  of  observation  alnd  common  sense.  In  palliation  of 
what  strikes  us  now  as  so  extravagantly  erroneous,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  many  things  in  the  animal  economy 
admit  of  explanation  on  these  principles.  The  structure 
and  motions  of  the  joints  are  purely  mechanical;  and  the 
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degree  of  effect  produced  by  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  like 
the  acting  force  of  a  moving  power  applied  to  a  common 
lewery  depends  entirely  on  the, relative  situation  of  their  ten- 
£nous  insertions  to  the  centre  of  motion,  and  the  relation 
which  the  course  of  their  fibres  bears  to  the  axis  of  the 
moving  bone.  All  these  things  may  be  as  exactly  determined 
by  calcuktion  as  the  operation  of  common  levers:  but  the. 
amtraction  of  the  living  fibre,  or  ori^nal  moving  force, 
cannot  be  submitted  to  calculation,  cannot  be  in  the  slightest 
d^ree  elucidated  by  mechanics. 

The  valves  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  act  mechani- 
cally, and  operate  as  well  in  the  dead,  as  in  the  living  body. 
The  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs  in  the  erect 
posture,  and  the  turgescence  of  the  same  vessels  in  the  head 
Vid  neck,  when  they  are  held  in  a  dependent  attitude,  will 
convince  us  that,  although  the  blood  flows  through  hving 
canals,  its  motion  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  all-pemiading 
influence  of  gravity. 

The  transparent  parts  of  the  eye  acton  the  rays  of  light 
acocHding  to  the  common  laws  of  optics;  and  bring  them  to 
a  fixus,  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  picture  of  the  object  on 
the  retina,  just  as  well  in  the  dead,  as  in  the  hving  organ, 
provided  their  transparency  be  uiiinipaired. 

The  operation,  however,  of  those  natural  laws,  to  which 
Uving,  as  well  as  all  other  b(xlies  are  subject,  is  constantiy 
modified  in  the  former  case,  by  the  vital  powers ;  and  this 
essential  element  in  all  mathematico-physiological  considera- 
tions, is,  by  its  very  nature,  fluctuating  and  indeterminate. 
Uncertainty  in  the  conditions  of  a  problem,  whether  in  re- 
spect to  their  entire  number,  or  to  the  quantity  of  each»  is 
an  ori^biial  sin,  for  which  no  subsequent  accuracy  can  at(me ;. 
and  this  character,  belonging  to  all  the  circumstances  of  al- 
most every  case  in  the  animal  economy,  not  only  effectually 
precludes  all  useful  application  of  mathematics  to  physio- 
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logy,  but  renders  their  employment  a  source  of  nothing  but 
error  and  confusion.  We  can  very  seldom  satisfy  ourselvet 
that  all  the  -lata  are  l)efore  us;  and  the  precise  amount  of 
each  cai.not  be  determined  in  any  instance:  nay  more,  vaii- 
ation  and  fluctuation  are  essential  characters  of  all  vital  pro- 
cesses. The  totally  inconsistent  results,  at  which  different 
ma  hematical  physiologists  have  arrived,  in  treating  of  the 
same  functions,  shew  us  that  very  little  useful  ser\'ice  can  be 
looked  for  from  this  quarter.  One  estimated  the  force  of 
the  heart  as  equal  to  180,000  lbs. ;  another  reduced  it  to 
8  oz. ;  and  both  these  conclusions  are  deduced  from  reascm- 
ings  clothed  in  all  the  imposing  forms  of  the  exact  sciencei.* 
The  circulation,  in  which  a  central  impeUing  machine 
drives  the  blood  through  an  arrangement  of  tubes,  seems 
naturally  to  fall  under  the  laws  of  hydraulics:  and  the 
course  (Yf  the  blood  in  its  living  channels,  no  doubt,  obeya 
th^  same  laws  that  govern  the  transmission  of  fluids  through 
inanimate  canals.  But,  if  we  attempt  to  submit  this  intn- 
cate  process  to  calculation,  we  are  stopjied  at  the  very  outset 
by  discovering,  that,  of  its  numerous  conditions,  not  one 
is  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  purpose.  It 
would  he  necesi^ary  to  know  the  amount  of  nervous  influenoe 
on  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  measure  of  active  and 
passive  power  in  the  former  organ,  the  quantity  of  blood  ar« 
riving  at  and  departing  from  it,  the  clastic  and  other  pro* 
perties  of  the  vessels,  their  various  ca}>acities,  the  resistance 
of  the  column  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  density  and 
oohesion  of  the  blood,  and  many  other  points: — and  to 
know  all  these  with  perfect  accuracy.  Even  if  all  this  were 
accomplished,  the  great  number  of  elements  entering  into 
such  a  theory  would  ctmduct  us  to  impracticable  calculations* 
It  would  be  the  most  complex  case  of  a  problem,  which  is 
extremely  difficult  of  solution  'm  its  simple  state.  The 
ablest  geometricians,  sensible  of  these  difficulties^  speak  *oC 
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the  operations  of  living  bodies  with  a  modest  caution,  to 
which  the  bold  calculations  of  some  physiologists  form  a* 
striking  contrast.  Ttiey  acknowledge  that  the  springs  oC 
the  animal  frame  are  too  numerous^  too  intricate,  and  too 
imperfectly  known,  to  be  submitted,  with  any  prospect  of 
advantage,  to  calculation ;  that,  in  such  complicated  opens* 
tions,  experience  is  our  only  safe  guide,  and  inductions 
from  numerous  facts  the  only  sure  support  of  oiir  reason- 
ings. The  most  just  calculations  on  such  subjects  can 
merely  appreciate  our  ignorance ;  which  may  indeed  be  con- 
cealed, but  cannot  be  removed,  by  the  vain  parade  of  a 
science  foreign  to  medicine. 

If  we  define  chemistry  as  the  science  which  teaches  us 
the  composition  of  bodies,  explaining  the  laws,  according  to 
which  their  elementary  particles  act  oa  each  other,  when 
brought  into  contact,  the  comUnations  or  separations  whidi 
result  from  their  affinities,  and  the  circumstandes  which  pnv 
mote  or  obstruct  the  action  of  those  affinities,  we  must  al- 
low that  many  of  the  animal  processes  exhibit  to  us  chemi- 
cal  operations.  Such  are,  the  changes  wrought  upon  the 
food  by  the  solvent  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  by  the  aid- 
mixture  of  bile,  pancreatic  liquor,  and  intestinal  secretions; 
the  new  combinations,  whidi  the  elements  of  the  blood  entet 
into  in  the  glands,  the  membranes,  and  the  skin,  and  in 
the  texture  of  the  various  organs,  so  as  to  exhibit  to  us  a 
new  set  of  products ;  the  conversion  of  chyle  and  lymph 
into  blood ;  and  the  mutual  action  of  this  fluid  and  the  at^ 
mosphere  in  respiration. 

Chemical  researches  into  the  oompo^tion  of  the  fluids 
and  solids  of  the  animal  frame,  and  comparative  examina- 
tions of  them  under  the  differences  of  age,  sex,  climate, 
food,  mode  of  life,  and  the  various  incidences  of  diseaise, 
have  thrown  great  light  both  on  the  healthy  and  disordered 
sctions  of  our  frame :    particularly   those  inquiries  whi(;h 
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have  been  conducted  with  the  advantages  of  the  modem 
improvements  in  chemical  science.  Further  benefit  is  to  be 
expected  fiom  a  continuance  of  these  exertions ;  and  we 
can  have  no  he»tation  in  admitting  that  many  important 
points  in  physiolc^  cannot  be  understood,  the  nature  and 
result  of  many  animal  processes  cannot  be  appreciated,  by  a 
person  unacquainted  with  chemistry. 

Nor  is  the  benefit  confined  to  physiology ;  the  kindred 
fldences,  which  have  for  their  object  the  knowledge  of  difr> 
ease»  its  prevention  and  cure,  owe  great  and  important 
dl^gadons  to  modem  chemistry.  By  unfolding  the  oompo- 
lition,  and  separating  the  various  ingredients  contained  in 
an  apparently  homogeneous  fluid,  the  urine,  it  has  enabled 
us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  important  purposes  exe- 
cuted by  the  kidney.  By  shewing  the  deviations  which 
this  animal  fluid  exhibits  in  various  conditions  of  disease,  it 
liaa  eluddated  the  mechanism  of  many  disordered  actions ; 
and,  by  discovering  what  particular  ingredients  existed  in 
tmdue  proportion,  it  has  suggested  the  means  of  reUef  by 
the  internal  administration  of  suitable  chemical  remedies. 
Thus  the  mddem  views  respecting  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  calcuk>us  disorders  arc  completely  chemical ;  and  modem 
experience  fully  substantiates  the  important  truth,  that  alka- 
lies and  acids  taken  into  the  stomach  afiect  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  urinary  secretion.  But  these  views  do 
not  terminate  here :  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  an  index 
of  what  is  going  forwards  in  the  alimentary  canal,  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  inward,  and  hidden  movements 
of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  parts.  These  again  are 
variously  modified  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  our  food 
and  drink,  by  the  operation  of  our  remedies,  and  by  those 
obscure  and  mysterious,  but  incontestable  influences  of  other 
parts,  which  are  usually  denominated  sympathies.  Thus, 
as  the  successive  undulations  of  water  spread  wider  and« 
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wider  as  tbey  recede  from  the  point  first  agMated,  our  che- 
mical examination  of  a  i^ngle  excretion^  by  ..virtue  of  the 
nutual  influences  which  bind  together  all  paita  of  oursjf*. 
tern,  expands  at  last  to  oonaiderations  onbraeing  the  whole 
leeonomy. 

For  the  theory  of  diabetes  we  are  principally  inddbtcd 
td  diemistry ;  and  we  ought  not  to  omit  acknowledging  the 
debt,  becaljuse  its  amount  has  not  been  increased  by  the  sug- 
gestion of'  an  adequate  remedy. 

With  these  strong  &cts  before  our  eyes,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  nature,  however  sportively  various  in  unes^ 
sential  details,  is  generaUy  uniform  in  the  leading  plinci[des 
of  the  means  by  which  she  accomplishes  similar  puiposes, 
may  yfn^  hot  reasonably  expect  that  the  action  of  many 
remedies'  will  be  traced  hereafter  to  chemical  influence? 
May  we  not  hope  that  that  dark  oDmer  of  our  sduence,  the 
modus  operandi  of  its  remedial  administralions,  will  receive 
light  from  this  quarter  ? 

-It  is,  however,  in  most  cases  the  result,  and  not  the  ope- 
ration itself,  that  we  learn  from  chemistry.  .By  comparing 
the  Mood  and  the  urine,  we  estimate  ther  office  of  tthe  kid- 
ney ;  but  we  know  just  as  httle  as  we  did  befisce  of  that 
wonderful  and  mysterious  process,  by  which  .the  capillaries 
of  the  gland  transform  blood  into  urine ;  and  when  we  see 
the-  capillaries  of  other  parts  convert  this  same  blood'  into 
twenty  other  fluids  or  solids,  we  feel  still  more  forcibly  the 
striking  pontrast  between  thes^  and  the  operations  commonly 
caUed  chemical,  and  the  insufficiency  of  explanations 
grounded  merely  on  the  analogies  of  the  latter  changes.  If 
a  gland,  a  membrane,  a  muscle,  or  a  bone,  in  their  opera- 
ti<ms  of  secretion  and  nutrition,  be  chemical  instruments, 
their  analc^  to  those  employed  in  our  laboratories  b  so  re- 
mote, as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

Of  the  attempt  atexplfuning  the  sentient  and  contractile 
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aperotioiitf  of  the  nenres  and  muscles  by  chemical  agencies, 
or  at  resohring  life  in^  general  into  a  mere  play  of  chemi- 
cal affinidesy  I  can  only  say  that  they  appear  to  me  inju- 
fidous.  The  ablest  diemists,  those  who  are  most  deeply 
▼ersed  in  the  operations,  means,  various  applications,  and 
extent  of  their  science,  are  extremely  cautbus  in  applying 
it  to  the  explanation  of  vital  processes.  One  of  the  moat 
striking  phenomena  of  hving  bodies  is  the  exception  which 
they  offer  to  the  laws  of  chemistry.  Composed  of  mattery 
extremely  prone  to  decompomtion,  and  surrounded  by  all 
the  influences  of  heat,  air,  and  mdsture,  which  are  verf 
fiivourable  to  such  diange,  they  yet  remain  unaltered. 

Living  bodies,  as  well  as  all  dead  imes,  exhibit  eleotri- 
eal  phenomena  under  certain  circumstances :  but  the  eon* 
iratt  b^ween  the  animal  functions  and  electric  operations  ia 
so  obvious  and  fordble,  that  the  attempts  to  asamilate  them 
do  not  demand  further  notice. 

By  the  preceding  observations,  or  by  any  subsequent 
ones,  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  surgical  students 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  physical  sciences.  I  regard  them^ 
on  the  contrary,  not  merely  as  a  denrable  ornamental  ac- 
oompaniment,  but  as  powerful  and  indispensable  auxiliaries 
in  physiological  and  medical  researches.  A  dose  alliance 
between  the  srience  of  living  nature  and  phyncs  and  chc* 
mistry,  cannot  fail  to  be  mutually  advantageous.  What  we 
have  prindpally  to  guard  against,  in  our  profesaonal  re- 
searches and  studies,  is  the  influence  of  partial  and  confined 
views,  and  of  those  favourite  notions  and  speculations, 
which,  like  cobured  gloss,  distort  all  things  seen  through 
their  medium.  Thus  we  have  had  a  chemical  sect,  which 
could  discern,  in  the  •beautifully  varied  appointments,  and 
nice  adaptations  of  animal  structure,  nothing  but  an  assem- 
blage of  chemical  instruments :  a  medico-mathematical  doc- 
trine, which  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  life  by  tiie 
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Kienocs  of  number  and  magnitude,  by  algebra,  geometry^ 
mechanics,  and  hydraulics ;  and  even  a  tribe  of  animists, 
who,  finding  that  all  the  powers  of  inorganic  nature  had 
been  invoked  in  vain,  resorted  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
maintained  that  the  soul  is  the  only  cause  of  life.  It  it 
amuang  to  observe  the  entire  conviction  and  self-oomplft* 
oency,  with  which  such  systems  are  brought  forwards.  The 
parable  of  Nathan  the  Wise  is  not  confined  in  its  ap[diGa- 
tion  to  matters  of  theological  faith, — to  the  ardour,  with 
which  wrangling  sectaries  dispute  about  their  petty  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  belief:  each  medical  sect  concaves  itself 
in  possession  of  the  true  ring ;  yet  probably  they  are  all 
more  or  less  counterfeit 

If  the  seductive  influence  of  favourite  notions,  and  the 
disproportionate  importance  attached  to  particular  sciencei^ 
have  operated  so  unfavourably  on  the  doctrines  of  physiology 
and  medicine,  the  remedy  for  the  evil  must  be  sought  in 
more  enlarged  views  and  general  knowledge.  We  cannol 
expect  to  discover  the  true  relations  of  things,  until  we 
rise  high  enough  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  science,  to  ob- 
serve the  connexions  of  the  various  parts  and  their  mutual 
influence. 

Besides  the  direct  utility  of  the  phyucal  sciences  in  eir 
plaining  many  parts  of  the  animal  economy,  they  serve  a 
oollataral  purpose,  which  recommends  them  strongly  to  the 
medical  student.  They  have  their  foundation  in  experiment, 
as  phy^ology  and  medicine  have  in  observation ;  the  only 
difference  being,  that  in  the  latter  case  we  are  obliged  to 
take  our  subjects  in  all  the  complexity  of  their  natural  com- 
pomtion,  while  in  the  former  it  is  in  our  power  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  the  operation,  and  to  reduce  them,  by 
successive  analyses,  to  the  greatest  simplicity.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  physical  science  are  goveril^  by. strict 
niGtbod,  and  guarded  against  error  by  the  severe  rules  of 
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inductiye  logic.  The  constant  vi^Iance  of  diese  incx>r« 
ruptible  sentinels  protects  the  sanctuary  from  the  incurnont 
of  extra^hysical  or  metaphysical  chimeras,  and  from  the 
intrusion  of  immaterial  agencies.  Strengthened  by  this  sa* 
lutaory  discipline,  and  accustomed  to  close  reasoning,  the 
mind  is  well  prepared  for  the  study  of  living  nature,  clothed 
with  a  defensive  annour,  on  which  verbal  and  metaphysical 
puzzles,  and  the  misplaced  exertions  of  the  imagination,  will 
mttke  vo  impression. 

Now,  although  certain  parts  of  the  animal  economy  obey 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  others  admit  of  illustration  by 
.the  aid  of  chemistry,  and  thus  far  the  living  processes  come 
within  the  domain  of  the  physical  sdences,  the  main  springs 
of  the  animal  functions,  the  original  moving  forces,  cannot 
be  explained  on  these  grounds.  The  powers  of  sensation 
and  contraction,  and  the  properties  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
belong  peculiarly  and  exclusively  to  living  organic  textures : 
they  are  eminentiy  vital,  and  form  the  distinguishing  cha* 
racter  of  living  beings.  We  learn  them  by  observation,  as 
we  learn  the  properties  of  dead  matter,  and  we  know  no- 
thing more  than  the  fact,  that  certain  vital  manifestations 
are  connected  with  cerUun  organic  structures  *• 


^  Since  I  delivered  these  Lectures,  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  Dr.  BaOWN's  Inquiry  into  ike  Relation  of  Came  and  Effect^ 
third  edition,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1818;  a  most  instructive  work,  cal- 
culated to  dispd  much  of  the  obscurity  and  confusion,  by  which 
both  physical  and  metaphysical  discussions  have  been  perplexed 
and  retarded,  and  to  interest  strongly  all  those  who  derive  pleasure 
from  perspicuous  language  and  close  reasoning.  As  it  is  extremely 
important  to  possess  clear  notions  of  causation,  of  the  relations  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  cauie,  ^ff^^^y  P^opertyy  quality ,  power,  I  sub- 
join an  extract,  in  which  these  matters  are  more  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained than  in  any  other  book  I  have  met  with. 

**  It  is  tliif  mere  rdation  of  uniform  antoccd<mce^  so  important  an4 
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The  <»ily  re&scm  we  have  for  asserting  in  any  case  tha 
any  property  belongs  to  any  substance,  is  the  certainty  or 
uniyersality  with  which  we  find  the  substance  and  the  pro* 


so  nniversally  belieTod,  which  appears  to  me  to  c<mstitate  all  that 
can  be  philosophically  meant,  in  the  words  power  or  eauiatioHy  lo 
whatever  objects,  material  or  spiptaal,  the  words  may  be  applied. 
If  eraits  had  succeeded  each  other  in  perfect  irregolarity,  soch 
terms  never  would  have  been  invented ;  but,  when  the  successions 
are  believed  to  be  in  re^Iar  order,  the  importance  of  this  regularity 
to  all  our  wishes,  and  plans,  and  actions,  has  of  course  led  to  the 
enqiloyment  of  terms  significant  of  the  most  valuable  distinctions 
which  we  are  physically  able  to  make.  We  give  the  name  of  emuM 
to  flie  object  which  we  believe  to  be  the  invariable  antecedent  of  a 
particular  change ;  we  give  the  name  of  effect ,  reciprocally  to  that  in- 
variable oonsequeut ;  and  the  relation  itself,  when  considered  abstiact- 
edly,  we  denominate  power  in  the  object  that  is  the  invariable  antece- 
dent— eueceptihUity  in  the  object  that  exhibits,  in  its  change,  the  inva- 
riabie'consequent.  We  say  of  fire,  that  it  has  the  power  of  mdting 
metals,  and  of  metals  that  they  are  susceptible  of  fusion  by  fire,— 
that  fire  is  the  catue  of  the  fusion,  and  the  fusion  the  effect  of  the 
application  of  fare ;  but,  in  all  this  variety  of  words,  we  mean  no- 
thing  more  than  our  belief,  that  when  a  solid  metal  is  subjected  for 
a  certain  time  to  the  application  of  a  strong  heat,  it  will  begin  after- 
wards to  exist  in  that  difierent  state  which  is  termed  liquidity, — that, 
in  an  past  time,  in  the  same  circumstances,  it  would  have  exhibited 
the  same  change, — and  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  same 
drcumstances  in  all  future  time.  We  speak  of  two  appearances 
whidi  metals  present ;  one  before  the  application  of  fire,  and  the 
other  after  it ;  and  a  simple  but  universal  relation  of  lieat  and  the 
metallic  substances,  with  respect  to  these  two  appearances,  is  all 
that  is  expressed. 

A  cmtse,  therefore,  in  the  fullest  definition  which  it  philosophi- 
oafly  admits,  may  be  said  to  be,  that  which  immediately  precedes  aiiy 
change  J  and  which,  existing  at  any  time  in  similar  circumstances,  has 
been  always,  and  will  he  always,  immediately  followed  hy  a  similar 
thanye.  Priority  in  the  sequence  observed,  and  invariableness  of 
antecedence  in  the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  arc  the  ele- 
units,  and  the  only  elementS|  combined  in  the  notion  of  a  cause. 
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perty  in  questton  accompanying  each  other.  Thus  we  my 
that  gold  is  yellow,  ductile,  soluble  in  nitro-muriatic  aeid^ 
because  we  have  always  found  gold,  when  pure,  to  be  ao. 


By  a  conyersion  of  temui,  we  obtain  a  defiaition  of  the  oorrehitive 
offset ;  and  pmoer^  as  I  have  before  said,  is  only  another  word,  lor 
.  expressing  abstractly  and  briefly  the  antecedence  itself,  and  the  io- 
Tariableness  of  the  relation. 

''  The  words  property  and  quality  admit  of  exactly  the  same 
definition ;  expressing  only  a  certain  relation  of  invariable  antece- 
dence and  consequence,  in  changes,  that  take  place,  on  the  presence 
d  the  substance  to  which  they  are  ascribed.    They  are  strictly  sy- 
nonymous with  power ;  or,  at  least,  the  only  difference  is,  that  jiro- 
perty  and  quality,  as  commonly  used,  comprehend  both  the  powtri 
and  suieeptibilities  of  substances, — the  powers  of  producing  changes, 
and  the  susceptibilities  of  being  changed.    Wc  say  equally,  thatit 
is  a  property  or  quality  of  water,  to  melt  salt,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
its  qualities  or  properties  to  freeze  or  become  solid,  on  the  subtrao 
tion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat ;  but  we  do  not  commonly  use  the 
word  power,  in  the  latter  of  these  cases,  and  say  that  water  has  the 
power  of  being  frozen." — **  Power,  property,  and  quality,  are,  in  the 
physical  use  of  these  terms,  exactly  synonymous.    Water  has  the 
'power  of  melting  salt ; — ^it  is  a  property  of  water  to  melt  salt ; — ^it  is 
a  quality  of  water  to  melt  s|dt : — all  these  varieties  of  expression 
signify  precisely  the  same  thing, — that,  when  water  is  poured  upon 
salt,  the  solid  will  take  the  form  of  a  liquid,  and  its  particles  be 
diffused  in  continued  combination  through  the  mass.    Two  parts  of 
a  sequence  of  physical  events  are  before  our  mind ;  the  addition  of 
water  to  salt,  and  the  consequent  liquefaction  of  what  was  before  a 
crystalline  solid.    When  we  speak  of  all  the  powers  of  a  body,  we 
consider  it  as  existing  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  consider, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  changes  that  are,  or  may  be,  in  these  cir-> 
comstances,  its  imraedpte  effects.    When  we  speak  of  all  the  qua- 
lities of  a  body,  or  all  its  properties,  we  mean  nothirifc  more,  and 
wcumean  nothing  less.    Certain  substances  are  conceived  by  us, 
and  certain  changes  that  take  place  in  them,  which,  we  believe,  will 
be  uniformly  the  same,  as  often  as  the  substances  of  which  me 
speak  exist  in  circumstahces  that  are  exactly  the  same. 

'*  The  powers,  properties,  or  qualities  of  a  substance,  are  not  i» 
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We  assert  that  living  muscular  fibres  are  irritable,  living  • 
nervous  fibres  sensible,  for  the  same  reason.     The  evidence 
of  the  two  proportions  presents  itself  to  my  mind  as  un- 
marked by  the  faintest  shade  of  difference. 

Having  found  by  experience  that  every  thing  we  see  hat 
some  cause  of  its  existence,  we  are  induced  to  ascribe  the 
constant  concomitance  of  a  substance  and  its  properties  to 
some  necessary  connexion  between  them:  but,  however 
strong  tlie  feeling  may  be,  which  leads  us  to  believe  in  some 
more  close  bond,  we  can  only  trace,  in  this  notion  of  neces- 
sary connexion,  the  fact  of  certainty  or  universality  of  con- 
currence. Nothing  more  tlian  this  can  be  meant,  when  a  ne- 
cessary connexion  is  asserted  between  the  properties  of  sensi- 
bility and  irritability,  and  the  structures  of  living  muscular 
and' nervous  fibres. 

This  language  does  not  explain,  how  the  thing  takes 


be  regarded,  then,  as  any  thing  saperadded  to  the  substance,  or  dis- 
tinct from  it  They  are  only  the  substance  itself,  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  varioos  changes,  that  take  place,  when  it  exists  in  peculiar 
uircamstances/' 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  author  of  the  Physiological  Lee^ 
twrti  should  have  poured  forth  the  full  vials  of  his  wrath  on  doctrines 
at  once  completely  subverting  all  his  airy  structures  of  subtle  fluids, 
mobile  matters,  &c.  &c.  considered  as  causes  of  vital  actions,  and 
so  simple  and  logical,  that  any  attempt  at  direct  opposition  by  rea- 
soning would  be  utterly  hopeless.  He  therefore  boldly  affirms  that 
^  if  flMj  mean  to  insinuate  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  cause  or 
tffect  beyond  that  which  results  from  mere  observation,  they  publish 
at  the  same  time  a  libel  on  the  human  understanding,  a  prohibition 
to  rational  inquiry,  and  a  most  severe  satire  on  themselves."  P.  91.r 
Unless  the  author  should  shew,  on  some-  future  occasion,  what  be 
has  not  even  attempted  on  the  present;  viz.  what  it  is  that  the 
words  cause  and  effect  denote,  in  addition  to  relative  invaiiabte 

antecedence  and  consequence,  this  volley  of  hard  words  will  onlgr 

Ffto&oii  his  own  head. 
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{dace :  it  U  meeely  a  mode  of  stating  tbe  fact  To  say  that 
irritability  is  a  pft^rty  of  living  muscular  fibres,  is  merdy 
equivalent  to  fhe  assertion,  that  such  fibres  have  in  all  cases 
possessed  the  powei*  of  contraction.  What  then  is  the  cauar 
cyf irritability?     I  do  not  know,  and  cannot  conjecture. 

In  phynology,  as  in  the  physical  sciences,  we  quickly 
reach  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  whenever  we  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  first  causes  of  the  phenomena.  The  most  we 
can  accomplish  is  to  make  gradual  conquests  from  the  terv 
rltories  of  ignorance  and  doubt ;  and  to  leave  under  their 
dominion  those  objects  only,  *  which  our  reason  has  not 
reached,  or  is  not  able  to  reach.  The  great  end  of  obser^ 
ration  and  experiment  is  to  discover,  among  the  vaiioiia 
phenomena,  those  which  are  the  most  general.  Whaii 
these  are  well  ascertmned,  they  ser\*e  as  principles,  frooi 
which  other  facts  may  be  deduced.  The  Newtonian  theory 
of  gravitation  is  a  most  splendid  example.  The  only  object 
of  uncertainty,  which  then  remai^s,  is  the  first  cause  of  a 
small  number  of  facts.  The  phenomena  succeed  each  other^ 
like  the  generations  of  men,  in  an  order  which  we  observe, 
but  of  which  we  can  neither  determine  nor  concdive  the 
commencement.  We  follow  the  links  of  an  endless  chain : 
and,  by  holding  fast  to  it,  we  may  ascend  from  one  link  ta 
another ;  but  the  point  of  suspension  b  not  within  the  readb 
of  our  feeble  powers. 

To  call  life  a  property  of  organisation  would  be  un- 
meaning:— it  would  be  nonsense.  The  primary  or  eb> 
mentary  animal  structures  are  endued  with  vital  pnqiertiea; 
thdr  combinations  compose  the  animal  organs,  in  which,  hj 
means  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  component  dementaij 
structures,  the  animal  functions  arc  carried  on.  The  stste 
of  the  animal,  in  winch  the  contmuance  of  these  pmrrwpt  h 
by  obvious  external  signs,  is  called  life. 

The  striking  differences  between  living  and  ii 
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Ik)die8>  and  the  strong  contrast  of  their  respective  properties, 
liatiirally  excited  curiosity  respecting  the  causes  of  this 
dirersity,  and  endeavours  to  shew  the  mode  in  which  it 
^ras  et^ted.  Here  we  quit  the  path  of  observation,  and 
wander  into  the  regions  of  imagination  and  conjecture.  It 
is  the  poetic  ground  of  physiology ;  but  the  union  is  unr 
natural,  and,  like  other  unnatural  unions,  unproductive. 
The  fiction  spoils  the  sdence,  and  the  isulmixture  of  science 
it  fatal  to  inspiration.  The  fictitious  beings  of  poetry  are 
generaUy  inta^sting  in  themselves,  and  are  brought  for- 
wards to  answer  some  useful  purpose ;  but  the  genii  and 
fprits  of  physiology  are  awkward  and  clumsy,  and  do 
nothing  at  last,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  just  as 
wett  without  them:  they  literally  incumber  us  with  their 
hcip. 

For  those,  who  think  it  impossible  that  the  living 
ffl^nic  structures  should  have  vital  properties  without  some 
extrinsic  aid  ; — although  they  require  no  such  assistance  for 
the  equally  wonderful  aflinities  of  chemistry,  for  gravity^^ 
dastidty,  or  the  other  properties  of  matter,  a  great  variety 
€f  explanations,  suited  to  all  tastes  and  comprehensions,  baa 
been  provided. 

Some  are  contented  with  stating  that  the  properties  dT 
fi&  arise  from  a  vital  prindple.  This  explanation  has  the 
merit  of  nmplicity,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  profound- 
asM :  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  transferable  and 
•^[odUy  applicable  to  any  other  subject.  Some  hold  that  an 
immalerial  principle,  and  others,  that  a  material,  but  ii^ 
risible  and  very  subtle  agent  is  superadded  to  the  obvious 
strueture  of  the  body,  and  enables  it  to  exhibit  vital  phe» 
tw^PTf"  The  former^  explanation  will  be  of  use  to  those 
irtbo  are  conversant  with  immaterial  beings,  and  who  under^ 
itand  how  they  are  ooimected  with  and  act  on  matter.  But  1 
klM#  no  description  of  persons  likely  to  benefit  by  the 

•  8 
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latter.  Far  subtle  matter  is  still  matter;  andifthii  finf 
stuff  can  possess  vital  properties,  surely  they  may  reside  ir 
a  fabric  which  differs  only  in  being  a  little  coarser. 

Mr«  Hunter  has  a  good  substantial  sort  of  living  prin^ 
dple ;  he  seems  to  have  had  no  taste  for  immaterial  agents^ 
or  for  subtle  matters.  His  materia  vitse  is  something  tan- 
gible ;  he  describes  it  as  a  substance  like  that  of  the  brain^ 
diffused  all  over  the  body,  and  entering  into  the  composition 
of  every  part.  He  conceives  even  the  blood  to  have  its 
ishare  *.  We  may  smile  at  these  fancies,  without  any  disrespect 
to  a  name  that  we  all  revere,  without  any  insensibility  t» 
the  merits  of  a  surgeon  and  physiologist,  whose  genius  and 
labours  have  reflected  honour  on  our  profession  and  our 
country.  If  the  father  of  poetry  sometimes  falls  asleep,  a 
physiologist  may  be  allowed  to  dream  a  little:  but  they 
wlio  are  awake,  need  not  shut  their  eyes,  and  endeavour  to 


*  Tbat  the  author  of  the  Phytiological  Lectures  should  have 
published  two  books,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  ilhis- 
totting,  and  confirming  Mr.  Hunter's  '*  Theory  of  Life^"  without 
ahewing  us  in  either  what  that  theory  was,  without  a  singlo 
citation  or  reference  to  identify  this  doctrine,  thus  boldly  baptised 
with  the  name  of  Hunter,  as  the  literary  offspring  of  its  alleged 
parent,  appears  strange  and  suspicious.  It  is  easily  explained ;  foe 
this  Hunterian  theory  of  life,  which  its  real  author  so  stoutly  main- 
tains to  be  not  only  probable  and  rational,  but  also  verifiable,  is  na 
where  to  be  found  in  the  published  writings  of  Mr.  Hunter;  and 
does  not  e?en  resemble  the  speculations  on  the  same  subject^  which 
occur  in  the  posthumous  work  on  the  Bloody  Ir^mtnation,  ^c.  parti, 
chap.  i.  sec.  6,  on  the  living  Principle  of  the  Blood.  In  perusing  ths* 
writings  of  Mr.  Hunter,  we  should  always  remember  his  unforto- 
nate  want  of  early  education,  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  conveying  his 
notions  clearly  by  words,  and  the  mutilation  which  his  thoughts 
must  have  suffered  in  passing  through  the  press,  both  from  the  cansss 
just  mentioned,  and  from  the  rolsion  and  correction  to  which  some 
of  his  writings  were  subjected. 
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fiiUow  his  example,  need  not  exhibit  another  instance  of  the 
perverted  taste,  which  led  the  disciples  of  an  ancient  philo** 
aopher  to  drink  spinach-juice,  tliat  they  might  look  pale  like 
iheir  master. 

Plato  made  the  vital  principle  to  be  an  emanation  of 
the  anima  mundi,  or  soul  of  the  world ;  an  explanation,  no 
doabl,  quite  satisfactory  to  those  who  know  what  the  soul 
ef  the  world  is,  and  how  other  souls  emanate  from  it. 

The  Brahmins  of  the  East  hold  a  similar  notion;  but 
they  make  the  soul  after  death  pass  on  into  other  bodies  or 
into  animals,  according  to  its  behaviour;  admitting,  however, 
that  those  of  the  good  are  immediately  reabsorbed  into  the 
Divinity.  Some  of  the  Greeks  adopted  a  distinct  vital, 
tenntive,  and  rational  principle  in  man. 

These  are  merely  specimens ;  a  few  articles,  as  patterns, 
selected  from  a  vast  assortment.  If  you  do  not  like  either  of 
them,  there  are  plenty  more  to  choose  from.  As  these  and 
a  hundred  other  such  hypotheses  are  all  supported  hy. 
equally  good  proof;  which  is  neither  more  nor  less,  in  each 
instance,  than  the  thorough  conviction  of  the  inventor;  and, 
as  they  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and,  therefore, 
mutually  destructive,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  further 
until  their  respective  advocates  can  agree  together  in  select* 
ing  some  one  for  their  patronage,  and  .discarding  the  rest 
For  of  these,  as  of  the  numerous  religions  in  the  world,  only 
0ne  can  be  true. 

. .  .What  is  comparative  anatomy  ?  The  expresmon  is  rather 
vague  and  indefinite.  You  naturaUy  inquire  wt^t  is  com«- 
pared?  what  is  the  object  of  comparison?  The  structure 
of  animals  may  be  compared  to  that  of  man.  To  lay  down 
the  layrs  of  the  animal  economy  from  facts  furnished  by  the 
hmnan  subject  only,  would  be  hke  writing  die  natural 
history  of  our  species ,from  observing  the  inhabitants  of  a  - 
^ingU  tpsirn  qr  village. 

Ii9 
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Repeated  observations  and  multiplied  ocperiments  on 
the  various  tribes  of  animated  nature  have  cleared  up  many 
obscure  and  doubtful  phenomena  in  the  economy  of  man  i 
a  continuation  of  this  method  will  place  physiology  on  the 
soUd  basis  of  experience,  and  build  up  sdence  on  ground 
hitherto  occujued  by  fancy  and  conjecture. 

The  physiologist,  who  is  conversant  with  natural  history 
in  general,  is  fortified  against  uncertain  opinions,  and 
the  showy  but  flimsy  textures  of  verbal  sophistry.  An 
hypothesis,  which  to  others  appears  perfectly  adequate  to 
the  object  in  view,  is  not  convincing  to  him.  He  rises 
above  the  particular  object  to  which  it  is  accommodated,  in 
order  to  appreciate  its  value ;  as  we  ascend  an  eminence  to 
giun  a  commanding  view  of  a  district,  to  distinguisli  its  fe»» 
tures,  to  ascertain  the  number  and  bearings  cf  its  part^ 
and  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  country. 

There  are  three  points  of  view,  in  which  comparative 
abatomy  has  an  important  bearing  on  human  physiology. 

In  the  infancy  of  science,  physiology,  such  as  it  wasy 
owed  its  origin  to  zootomy,  which  was  practised  by  phy« 
mcians  and  naturalists  eighteen  centuries  before  human  dia* 
lections  began.  The  Anatomia  PArtium  Corporis  humani 
of  MoNDiNi,  written  in  the  be^nning  of  the  fourteendi 
century,  ^as  the  first  compendium  of  human  anatomy  com^ 
posed  from  actual  dissection.  It  is  easy  to  shew  that  even 
the  osteology  of  Galen  was  not  drawn  from  the  humaa 
skeleton :  and  many  parts  of  the  body  still  bear  names  dep- 
rived from  animals,  which  names  are  in  some  instances  nol 
correctly  applicable  to  the  human  structure;  for  example, 
the  epithets  right  and  left  as  applied  to  the  cavities  of  tbe 
heart 

Although  human  anatomy,  after  its  first  scientific  dev^ 
lopement  by  Bebengab  of  Carpi,  was  so  quitkly  brought  to 
a  high  pitch  of  perfection  by  the  great  triumvirate,  Yzsa- 
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Litis,  Pallophts,  and  Eustachius,  yet  the  most  impartaal 
discoveries,  those  of  greatest  weight  in  physiology  oon*- 
cidered  as  the  basis  of  medicine,  were  made  in  animals. 
No  period  has  been  so  fruitful  in  these  discoveries,  nor  m 
distinguished  in  the  literary  history  of  our  scnence,  as  tlie 
.aeventeenth  century,  in  which  the  anatomy  of  brutes  tMK 
ttost  sealously  cultivated,  and  most  of  the  gireat  anatomical 
Siets  were  found  out,  which,  by  unveiling  the  hidden  springs 
and  movements  of  the  animal  machine,  have  furnished  thte 
principles,  on  which  rational  pathology  and  practical  medi* 
tine  have  been  established. 

These  comparative  researches  reader  the  most  im- 
portant service  by  affording  a  criterion  in  doubtful  cases 
for  determining  the  uses  of  parts ;  which,  as  the  main  object 
fif  this  fundamental  medical  science,  has  been  well  chosen 
by  Galen  for  the  title  of  his  classical  work  on  physiology. 
Henee  Haller  observes  that  the  situation,  figure,  and 
4ize  of  parts  ought  to  be  learned  from  man ;  their  uses  and 
motions  must  be  drawn  from  animals. 

I  shall  adduce  a  few  particulars  for  the  purpose  of 
exemplifying  the  preceding  remarks. 

•    A  serpent  swallows  an  animal  larger  than  itself,  whidi 

fills  its  oesophagus,  as  well  as  stomach,  and  of  which  the 

digestion  occupies  several  days  or  even  weeks.      We  open 

ibe  reptile  during  this  process,  and  find  that  part  of  the 

ammal   which    remained    in   the   oesophagus^  sound  and 

matuzal,  while  the  portion  which  had  descended   into  the 

stomach,  though  still  retaining  its  figure,  is  semi^Hquefied, 

.Teduced  into  so  soft  a  state,  as  to  break  down  under  the 

^l^htest  pressure.      How  effectually  does  this  simple  &et 

refute  the  nodcms  of  d^edtion  being  mechanical  trituration; 

or  solution  by  heat  (for  the  animal  is  odld-bkxided) ;  or  the 

effect  of  f^tnentation,  io^  (mtrefeelkm,  or  coctioa ! 

Tht  ilbw  tmd  lan^iiid  ffi<Miton  ^  4hd  fajk^  la  eoM* 
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blooded  animals,  has  enabled  us  to  demonstrate  in  thera  tke 
ciiculation,  which  in  man  can  only  be  proved  by  argument. 

Physiologists  have  been  much  perplexed  to  find  out  a 
common  centre  in  the  nervous  system,  in  which  all  sen* 
salions  may  meet,  and  from  which  all  acts  of  volition  may 
■emanate ;  a  central  apartment  for  the  superintendent  of  the 
human  panopticon;  or,  in  its  imposing  Latin  name,  s 
aensorium  commune.  That  tliere  must  be  such  a  point 
they  are  well  convinced,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  tb^ 
human  mind  is  simple  and  indiviuble,  and  therefore  capable 
of  dwelling  only  in  one  place.  The  pineal  gland,  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  other  parts,  haye 
been  successively  suggested.  Now,  there  are  many  orders 
of  animals  with  sensation  and  volition,  who  have  none  c^ 
these  parts.  And  this  assumed  ufiity  of  the  sentient  prin- 
dple  becomes  very  doubtful,  when  we  see  other  animals^ 
possessed  of  nervous  systems,  which,  after  being  cut  in  two^ 
form  again  two  perfect  animals.  Is  the  immaterial  prindple 
divided  by  the  knife,  as  well  as  the  body?  .^ 

The  heart  has  been  regarded  by  many  physiologists  as 
the  prime  mover  in  the  animal  machine; — the  origin  of  vit^l 
motion  in  the  embryo,  the  chief  agent  in  forming  and 
maintaining  the  fabric,  and  the  main-spring  for  keeping  tl^ 
whole,  machinery  in  action.  There  are  whole  classes  of 
living  beings,  and  some  of  complicated  structure,  which  have 
no  heart. 

Some  have  regarded  the  sfdeen  as  a  spunge;  soaking  up 
the  blood  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
squeezed  out  agiun  by  the  pressure  of  this  bag  when  dis- 
tended. In'many  animals  the  spleen  is  neither  cellular,  nctr 
80  atuated  as'  to  be  compressible  by  the  stomach.  This  it 
the  case,  generally  speaking,  with  birds  and  reptiles. 

The  office  of  conveying  away  fluids  from  the  stomach  If^ 
becA  asfugoed  to  it,  making  H  a  kind  of  waste-pipe  to  pre^ 
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vait  the  liquid  contents  of  the  digestive  cistern  from  riwng 
above  a  certain  level.  But  it  exists  in  reptiles  and  fislies^ 
where  neither  the  figure  of  the  stomach,  nor  the  known 
habits  of  the  animals,  in  respect  to  food  and  digestion,  admit 
of  this  explanation.  In  the  camel,  which  retains  the  water 
in  its  stomach,  and  in  the  horse,  where  it  passes  very  rapidly 
jnto  the  caecum,  the  spleen  is  as  large  as  in  other  animals; 
In  beasts  of  prey,  which  hardly  drink  at  all,  it  is  as  large  and 
cellular  as  in  the  herbivorous  ruminant  animals.  Its  sixe 
and  its  cells  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  latter:  yet 
the  fluids  which  they  swallow,  go  into  the  paunch,  and  not 
into  the  true  digestive  stomach. 

Although  arguments  from  analogy  are  of  great  service  ir 
physiology,  and  other  departments  of  natural  history,  al« 
though  they  throw  light  on  obscure  points,  and  give  an 
interest  to  many  discussions,  their  employment  requires 
caution,  and  they  should  rather  be  resorted  to  for  illustra^ 
tion  than  relied  on  for  direct  proof.  Organs  corresponding 
in  situation  and  name  are  not  always  constructed  alike; 
hence  a  part  is  sometimes  employed  in  one  class  of  animals 
fpr  a  different  purpose  from  that  which  the  instrument  of  th^ 
same  name  and  of  analogous  position  in  the  body  executes 
in  anotlier.  The  gizzards  of  the  gall'mse  have  a  prodigious 
triturating  power;  and  those,  who  first  ascertuned  by  ex- 
periment the  extent  of  their  power,  were  disposed  to  infer 
that  digestion  is  effected  in  man  by  mechanical  attrition. 
Now,  the  ^zzard,  although  the  corresponding  part  to  our 
stomach,  is  in  structure  and  action  the  instrument  of  masti- 
cation; and,  as  birds  have  no  teeth,  it  is  the  only  instru- 
ment for  dividing  the  hard  grain  on  which  they  feed. 
Farther  inquiry  shews,  that  even  in  this  stomach,  whidi  is 
covered  by  a  thick  insensible  cuticle,  capable  of  bearing  the 
friction  of  grain  and  ^ceous  pebbles,  digestion  is  really 
effected^  as  in  die  stomach  <^  man,  by  solution;  the  sohen^ 
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juke  being  secreted  by  the  large  collection  of  glaxidb^  th^ 
cardiac  end  of  the  oesophagus,  and  having  an  operation 
flumlar  to  that  of  the  gastric  fluid  of  quadrupeds. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  arteries  of  the  mammaliii 
nust  have  li  contractile  power,  because,  in  some  worms 
without  a  heart,  these  vessek  cany  on  the  circulation  alone. 
The  whole  economy  is  too  diiferent  in  the  two  instances  to 
admit  of  inferences  from  analogy ;  the  circulating  apparatut, 
in  particular,  is  formed  on  plans  altogetlier  different  in  the 
two  cases;  and  the  structure  and  actions  of  the  vessels  of 
%orms,  are,  in  fact,  very  little  known. 

Because  the  vesiculae  seminales  in  some  animals  do  not 
communicate  with  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  therefore  cannot 
veoeive  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  testicles,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  they  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of  reservoirs  for  the 
Monnai  secretion  in  man,  where,  however,  they  have  so  free 
m  communication  with  the  vasa  deferentia,  that  any  fluids 
poss  into  and  even  distend  the  former,  before  they  go  on 
into  the  urethra.  The  organic  arrangement  is  different  in 
tiie  two  instances ;  and  this  difference  leads  us  to  expect  a 
Sdodification  in  the  function,  instead  of  authorising  us  t» 
infer  that  the  same  office  is  executed  in  exactly  the  same 
tnonno*  in  both  cases.  If  we  met  with  animals,  in  whom 
the  cysdc  duct  opened  into  the  small  intestines  separatdj 
firom  the  hepatic,  shall  we  therefore  infer  that  the  human 
gaU*bIadder  is  not  a  receptacle  for  the  hepatic  bile? 

Again,  animals  may  be  compared  to  each  other.  Each 
organ  must  be  examined  ip  alh  the  gradations  of  living 
beings ;  its  modifications  compared  and  surveyed  in  relation 
fo  the  varieties  of  other  parts,  before  a  just  notion  of  its 
functions  can  be  formed.  This  kind  of  examination  of  the 
Animal  kingdom,  leads  to  what  may  be  called  general  ana« 
fomy,  the  basis  of  ^ncrol  physiology ;  the  objects  of  which 
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a^  to  determine  the  organisation,  and  unfold  tlie  vital  laws 
•f  the  whole  system  of  lining  beings. 

In  the  physical  sciences  we  have  the  powe^  of  insulating 
the  various  objects  of  our  research;  of  analysing  them  into 
their  component  elements,  of  subtracting  these  successively^ 
and  thus  determining  beforehand  all  the  conditions  of  the 
firoblem  we  may  be  studying.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
•mploy  the  same  proceeding  in  natural  history;  and  it  is 
resorted  to,  when  the  objects  are  sufficiently  simple*  9ut 
they  are  for  the  most  part  too  complicated,  and  connected 
too  closely  by  mutual  influences.  We  cannot  analyse  an 
animal  of  the  higher  orders,  and  observe  the  simple  result  of 
Mch  organ  by  itself;  for,  if  we  destroy  one  part,  the  motion 
of  the  whole  machine  is  stopped.  The  phenomena  oom9 
before  us  under  conditions  not  regulated  by  our  own  choice; 
and  in  a  state  of  complication  requiring  close  attention  and 
careful  discrimination  to  search  out  and  determine  the  pre- 
me  share  of  each  component  part 

In  this  difficulty,  comparative  observations  afford  soma 
assistance.  The  animals  of  inferior  classes  are  so  maaj 
^subjects  of  experiment  ready  prepared  for  us ;  where  any 
organ  may  be  observed  under  every  variety  of  omplidty 
and  complication  in  its  own  stntature  t  ef  existenre  sieaw^  «r 
b  eombinatioii  with  others. 
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,  LECTURE  IV. 

Kature  of  Li/e;'^jWetJiodicaI  Arrangement  of  living 
Beings ;  Species^  Varieties^  Genera^  Orders^  S^c.  Pr€f* 
gressive  Simplification  of  Organisation^  and  of  Fund^ 
4ions.  Intellectual  Functions  of  the  Brain,  in  .  thk 
natural  and  disordered  State,  explained  on  the  same 
Principles  as  the  Offices  of  other  Organs* 


1  HE  notion  of  life  is  too  complicated,  embraces  too  many 
particulars,  to  admit  of  a  short  definition.  It  varies  in  the 
di]£ferent  kinds  of  animals,  as  their  structure  and  functions 
Tary;  so  that  a  description  drawn  from  one  would  not  be 
applicable  to  others  differentiy  situated  in  the  animal  series- 
If  we  include  in  the  description  those  circumstances  only, 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  we  must 
direct  our  view  to  beings  of  the  most  simple  structure,  where 
the  phenomenon  is  reduced  to  its  essential  features,  and 
these  are  not  obscured  or  confused  by  accessary  circum- 
stances. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  living  beings  will  be 
found  in  their  texture  or  organisation ;  in  their  component 
elements;  in  their  form;  in  their  peculiar  manifestations  or 
phenomena ;  and  in  the  limits,  that  is,  in  the  origin  and 
termination  of  their  vital  existence. 

Their  body  is  composed  of  solids  and  fluids;  the  former 
arranged  in  fibres  and  laminte,  so  as  to  intercept  spaces, 
which  are  occupied  by  the  latter.    The  solids  give  the  form 
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to  the  body,  and  arc  contractile.  The  fluids  are  generally 
in  motion. 

The  component  elements,  of  which  nitrogen  is  a  prind^^ 
pal  one,  united  in  numbers  of  three,  four,  or  more,  easily 
pass  into  new  combinations;  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
readily  convertible  into  fluid  or  gas. 

Such  a  kind  of  composition,  and  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  parts,  is  called  organisation ;  and,  as  the 
vit^l  phenomena  are  only  such  motions  as  are  consistent  with 
these  material  arrangements,  life,  so  far'  as  our  experience 
goes  (and  we  have  no  other  guide  in  these  matters),  is  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  organisation.  Life  presupposes  or- 
ganisation, as  the  movements  of  a  watch  presuppose  the 
wheels,  levers,  and  other  mechanism  of  the  instrument. 

The  organisation  assumes  certdn  definite  forms  in  each 
kind  of  animals ;  not  merely  in  the  external  arrangement  of 
the  whole,  but  in  each  part,  and  in  all  the  details  of  each. 
On  this  depends  the  kind  of  motion  which  each  part  can  ex« 
ercise ;  the  share  which  it  is  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
general  vital  movement ;  which  latter,  or,  in  short,  life,  is 
the  result  of  the  mutual  actions  and  reactions  of  all  parts. 

Living  bodies  exhibit  a  constant  internal  motion,  ia 
which  we  observe  an  uninterrupted  admission  and  assimila* 
tioh  of  new,  and  a  correspondent  separation  and  expulaion 
•f  old  particles.  The  form  remain3  the  same,  the  compo- 
Bent  .particles  are  continually  changing.  While  this  motion 
hats,  the  body  is  said  to  be  alive;  when  it  has  irrecoverably 
eeased^  to  be  dead.  The  organic  structure  then  yields  tm 
the  chemical  affinities  of  the  surrounding  agents,  and  is 
speedily  destroyed. 

All  living  beings  have,  in  the  first  place,  formed  part 
of  a  body  like  their  own ;  have  been  attached  to  a  parent 
hefoiiie  the  period  of  their  independent  existence.  The  ne\r 
aoilli^Ii  wliile  thus  connected,  is  called  a  germ ;  its  separa- 
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turn  constitutes  generation  or  birth*  After  thi9  it  mcnsase* 
ih  size  according  to  certidn  fixed  laws  for  each  spedet  and 
each  part. 

The  duration  of  existence  is  limited  in  all  animals:  afier 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  vital  movements  are  arrested, 
and  their  cessation  or  death  seema  to  occur  as  a  neoessarr 
aonsequence  of  life. 

Thus,  then,  absorption,  asdmilation,  exhalation,  genenu 
tion,  and  growth,  are  functions  common  to  all  living  beings; 
birth  and  deatii  the  universal  limits  of  their  existence ;  a  re- 
ticular contractile  tissue,  with  fluids  in  its  interstices,  tiif 
general  essence  of  their  structure ;  substances  easily  coir* 
vertible  into  the  state  of  liquid  or  gas,  and  combinatioos 
readily  changing,  the  basts  of  their  chemical  compodtkNi. 
Fixed  forms,  perpetuated  by  generation,  distinguish  their 
spedes,  determine  the  comUnation  of  secondary  functions 
peculiar  to  each,  and  assign  to  tiiem  their  re^ective  situa* 
tions  in  the  system  of  the  universe* 

After  forming  this  general  notion  of  living  beings,  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  animal  kingdom  in  detail.  The  first 
glance  discovers  to  us  an  infinite  variety  of  forms ;  diverdtiea 
ao  numerous,  that  the  attempt  to  observe  and  regisrter  the 
whole  seems  almost  hopeless.  We  find,  however,  that  these 
forms,  at  first  view  so  infimtely  various,  admit  of  bring 
classed  together,  of  being  formed  into  groups,  each  of 
which  is  (Ustinguished  by  certain  essential  characters.  In 
the  latter  all  the  animals  comprehended  in  each  group  agrees 
^ile  they  difier  from  each  other  in  particulars  of  miiMr 
importance. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  fixed  external  Ibrm  be^ 
longs  to  each  animal,  and  that  it  is  continued  by  generation. 
CjCrtain  forms,  the  same  as  those  existing  in  the  world  at 
the  present  moment,  have  existed  from  time  inunemoriaL 
SW^  ^t  least^  is  the  reevh  of  the  separate  and  oon^MA 
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proofs  furnished  by  our  ffwn  observation  and  experience 
specdng  the  laws  of  the  animal  kingdom,  by  the  voice  cf 
tradition  and  of  history,  by  the  remains  of  antiquity^  and 
by  every  kind  of  collateral  evidence. 

All  the  animals  belon^ng  to  one  of  these  forms  consti-* 
tute  what  zoologists  call  a  species.  '  This  resemblance  must 
aot  be  understood  in  a  rigorous  sense  ;  for  e\'erv  being  has 
its  individual  characters  of  inze,  figure,  colour,  proportions^ 
In  thifl  sense  the  character  of  variety  is  stamped  on  all  na- 
ture's works.  She  has  made  it  a  fundamental  law,  that  n^ 
two  of  her  productions  shall  be  exactly  alike ;  and  this  law 
]»  invariably  obsonred  through  the  whole  creation.  Each 
trae^  each  flower,  each  leafj  exemplifies  it;  e\'ery  animal 
has  its  individual  character;  each  human  being  has  some- 
^tog  disdnguishing  in  form,  proportions,  countenance,  gea* 
ture^  voice;  in  feelings,  thought,  and  temper;  in  mental  as 
weU  as  oorpoieal  phyaognomy.  This  variety  is  the  sourooi 
of  every  thing  beautiful  and  interesting  in  the  external 
worlds  the  foundadon  of  the  whole  moral  fabric  of  the 
universe. 

I  cannot  hdp  pointing  out  to  you  how  strongly  the 
jroioe  <^  nature,  so  clearly  expressed  in  this  obvious  laii^, 
•pposes  all  attempts  at  making  mankind  act  or  think  alike. 
Yet  the  legislators  and  rulers  of  the  world  have  persisted 
fiir  centuries  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  opinicms,  the 
kelief  of  their  subjects,  to  certain  fanded  standards  of  peri* 
;.^to  impress  on  human  thought  that  dreary  same*- 
and  dull  monotony,  which  all  the  disdphne  and  all  the 
i^ur  of  a  religious  sect  have  been  hardly  able  to  maintain  ia 
the  outward  garb  of  its  followers.  The  mind,  however,  can- 
not be  drilled,  cannot  be  made  tomove  at  tl]\e  word  of  com* 
■joand ;  it  scorns  all  shackles ;  and  rises  with  fresh  enei^ 
ftop  every  new  attempt  to  bind  it  down  on  this  bod  of  Pao- 
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All  the  oppression  and  persecution,  all  the  bloodshed  and^ 
misery,  which  the  attempts  to  produce  uniformity  have  oc^< 
casioned,  are,  however,  a  less  evil  than  the  success  of  these 
mad  efforts  would  be,  were  it  possible  for  them  to  succeed  in' 
opposition  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  to 
the  general  scheme  and  plain  design  of  nature. 

The  most  powerful  monarch  of  'modem  history,  who 
exhibited  the  rare  example  of  a  voluntary  retreat  from  the 
cares  of  empire,  while  sull  fully  able  to  wield  the  sceptrt, 
was  rendered  sen^ble  of  the  extreme  folly  he  had  heem 
guilty  of  in  attempting  to  produce  uniformity  of  opinion 
among  the  numerous  subjects  of  his  extensive  dominions^ 
by  finding  himself  unable  to  make  even  two  watches  gt^: 
alike,  although  every  part  of  this  simple  mechanism  wa&' 
constructed,  formed,  and  adjusted  by  himself.  The  dear- 
experience  and  the  candid  confession  of  Chasles  V.  were, 
thrown  away  on  his  bigoted  son ;  who  repeated  on  a  still 
grander  scale,  with  fresh  liorrors  and  cruelties,  the  bloody, 
experiment  of  dragooning  his  subjects  into  uniformity,  ovly 
to  instruct  the  world  by  a  still  more  memorable  failure. 

The  increasing  light  of  reason  has  destroyed  many  qf 
jthese  remnants  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  but  much  re>^ 
iD^s  to  be  done,  before  the  final  accomplishment  of  the 
grand  purpose,  which,  however  delayed,  cannot  be  ultimatelj 
defeated ;  I  mean  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  mind, 
the  destruction  of  all  creeds  and  articles  of  faith,  and  the 
establishment  of  full  freedom  of  opinion  and  belief.  I  can* 
not  doubt  that  a  day  will  arrive,  when  the  attempts  at  enf 
forcing  uniformity  of  opinion  will  be  deemed  as  irrational 
and  as  little  desirable,  as  to  endeavour  at  producing  sam^t - 
nesft  of  face  an^  stature  *. 


*  These  opinions  do  not  need  the  support  of  names,  or  I 
die  LocKE^  in  whose  Letters  on  Toleration  all  the  great  prindplci  eil 
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In  the  mean  time,  no  efforts  capable  of  accelerating  a 
consummation  so  beneficial  to  mankind  should  be  omitted; 
and  1  have  therefore  attempted  to  shew  you  that,  on  this 
point,  the  analogies  of  natural  history  accord  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  the  invariable  instructions  of  experience. 

Certain  external  circumstances,  as  finxl,  climate,  mode 
of  life,  have  the  power  of  modifying  the  animal  organisa^ 
tion,  so  as  to  make  it  deviate  fn)m  that  of  the  parent.  But 
this  effect  terminates  in  the  individual.  Thus,  a  fair  Eng- 
lishman, if  exposed  to  the  sun,  liecomes  dark  and  swarthy 
in  Bengal ;  but  his  offspring,  if  from  an  Englishwoman,  are 
bom  just  as  fair  as  he  himself  was  originally :  and  the 
children,  after  any  number  of  generations,  that  we  have  yet 
observed,  are  still  bom  equally  fair,  provided  there  has  been 
no  intermixture  of  dark  blood. 

Moreover,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  which  we 
are  not  well  acquainted,  a  more  important  change  of  organi 
aation  occurs.  A  new  character  springs  up,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  generation  :  this  constitutes  a  vakietv,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  naturalists.  The  number  and  degree  of  these  va- 
riations are  confined  within  narrow  lituits ;  they  occur  chiefly 
in  the  domesticated  animals,  and  have  not  interfered  with 
the  transmission  and  continuation  of  those  forms  which  con- 
stitute species.  They  will  be  more  particularly  considered 
hereafler. 


which  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  rests  are  fully  developed,  and 
unanswerably  established.  This  may  be  called  speculation,  tlieory, 
or  oilier  bad  names ;  I  have  therefore  pleasure  in  referring  to  the 
authority  of  a  practical  statesman  and  enlijchtcned  magistrate.  See 
Jefferson's  Moles  on  Virt/inia,  p.  20 1—270.  Also,  the  Appendix, 
No.  3,  containing  ^*  An  Act  for  ettaUithing  rclit/ious  Freedom  passed 
in  the  Afsembly  of  Virginia  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  178G  ;"  an 
admirable  model,  which  has  been  perfectly  suctcssrul,  and  biiheiio 
adopted  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
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I^rocceding,  then,  on  the  criterion  of  definite  form,  trans- 
initted  by  generation,  we  may  define  a  species  as  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  individuals  which  have  descended  one  from 
the  other,  or  from  common  parents,  and  of  all  those  wbi^ 
resemble  them  as  much  as  they  resemble  each  other  *. 

Thus,  our  first  operation,  in  classifying  the  animal  king- 
dom, consists  in  referring  individuals  to  their  species.  The 
next  brings  together  the  spedes  most  nearly  resembling  eadi 
other,  and  forms  them  into  groups  called  genera.  This 
presupposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ammals ;  because, 
the  species  included  under  each  genus  siiould  resemble  each 
other  more  closely,  than  the  species  of  any  other  genus. 
For  example,  the  lion,  tiger,  lynx,  leopard,  panther,  eat 
spedes,  with  some  others,  compose  the  genus  felis  or  cat. 
All  these  have  a  savage  character,  as  they  prey  on  living 
i^[Umals.  For  this  purpose  they  arc  armed  with  powerfiil 
teeth,  with  great  muscular  strength  in  the  jaws,  neck,  and 
limbs.  They  all  have  the  tongue  and  glans  penis  covered 
with  sharp,  homy  prickles ;  and  they  are  furnished  with, 
curved,  sharp,  and  cutting  nails  or  claws,  which,  by  a  pecu- 
liar mechanism,  arc  retracted,  so  as  not  to  press  against  the 
ground  when  the  animal  is  not  employing  them.  Thus  the 
species  in  question  all  agree  in  the  leading  points  of  organi- 
sation ;  and  they  agree  likewise  in  general  habits  and  cha- 
ncer. The  common  cat  is  the  only  one  actually  domesti- 
eated ;  but  the  lion,  tiger,  and  others,  are  ea^y  tamed  alld 
rendered  familiar  to  man,  although  their  ^e  and  strength 
make  them  too  dangerous  for  playfellows  ;  and  many  admit 
of  training,  so  that  they  can  be  employed  in  hunting. 

The  genera  are  ag^dn  formed  into  groupes  called  ordkeiv^ 
thus  the  cow,  sheep,  goat,  deer,   antelope,  camel.  Llama, 


^^^fcr--"      ■  ^f  ■  •-  ■■■-  ■  ■      .-  ^^^Mi      ■ 

^  CuviER,  Regnn  AninuU^  4.i,  tntro^action,  p.  19. 
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ind,  other  genera,  compose  the  ord£r  ruminantia.  All 
these  feed  on  vegetables,  and  submit  tbdb*  food  to  a  double 
process  of  mastication,  in  reference  to  which  the  stomach 
pofeooes  a  very  peculiar  and  ccHnplicated  structure.  This 
ircgetable  diet  and  this  process  of  rumination  are  connected 
iith  certain  structures  of  teeth  and  jaws,  with  particular 
immgements  of  the  organs  of  sensation  and  motion,  and 
vkh  certain  general  habits,  which  produce  great  similarity 
ii  character  throughout  the  whole  order. 

The  different  orders  are  again  arranged  into  certain 
OiASSEs.  Thus  all  the  animals  which  are  viviparous,  and 
n  which  the  young  are  nourished  for  a  certain  time  by  a 
lectetion  of  the  mother,  are  united  into  die  class  mamma- 
ls or  mammiferous  animals ;  so  called  from  their  mamma?, 
w  glandular  organs,  which  secrete  the  fluid  nutriment  of 
he  young. 

liastly,  the  classes  are  assembled,  on  the  same  prin- 
ijHb  of  resemblance,  into  provinces  or  departments  of  the 
ninial  kingdom.  The  mammalia,  birds,  fishes,  and  rep- 
lies, constitute  the  department  vertebralia,  or  vertebral 
lumals, — all  of  them  posses^ng  a  vertebral  column  or 
pine,  the  most  important  piece  of  an  internal  articulated 
kdeton. 

A  scheme  of  the  animal  kingdom,  drawn  out  on  these 
tinciples,  is  called  a  natural  method  or  distribution, 
ledause  the  natural  relations  or  resemblances  of  the  objects 
omprised  in  it  are  the  basis  of  its  formation.  To  complete 
t,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  animated  creation  is 
lecessary,  so  that  it  cannot  be  attempted,  with  any  reason- 
Ue  chance  of  success,  except  in  an  advanced  state  of  the 
tMnce. 

When  such  an  arrangement  has  been  properly  executed ; 
that  is,  when  the  animals  have  been  assigned  to  each  division 
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according  to  their  resemblances  of  structure,  so  that  the 
species  of  each  genus  are  alike,  and  more  like  to  each 
other,  than  to  those  of  any  other  genus;  and  when  the 
same  remark  is  true  concerning  the  genera  of  each  order, 
the  orders  of  each  class,  and  the  cbsses  of  each  department, 
it  is  an  abridged  expresaon.of  the  whole  science,  the  embo- 
died result  of  all  our  knowledge  concerning  the  structure 
and  haUts  of  animals.  The  place  which  any  animal  occu- 
pies, denotes  all  the  leading  circumstances  of  its  organisation 
i^nd  economy,  and  expresses  them  in  few  wordsw  We  say, 
for  example,  that  the  dromedary  belongs  to  the  genus  ca- 
MELUs,  order  kuminantia,  class  mammalia,  and  depart* 
mcnt  vertebbalia.  To  a  person  conversant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  arrangement,  these  four  words  convey  a  gene- 
ral notion  of  the  animal,  which  would  otherwise  requif  a 
lengthened  description. 

The  great  utility  of  this  scientific  short-hand  writing 
in  abbreviating  descriptions  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustra- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  indispensable  when  we  come  to  defi- 
neate  the  structure  and  modifications  of  organs  throughout 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.  The  recent  work  of  Cuvikr, 
entitled^  the  "  Animal  Kingdom  distributed  according  to  Us 
Organisation^'^  conttuus  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
view  of  the  subject. 

If  we  contemplate  living  beings  arranged  in  one  line, 
be^nning  with  the  most  perfect,  and  continued  downwards, 
we  find  a  tolerably  regular  gradation  from  complicated  to 
simple,  through  the  whole  series.  At  one  end  is  man ;  at 
the  other  an  animated  microscopic  point,  of  which  thousands 
are  found  in  a  single  drop  of  fluid.  Numberless  gradations 
are  placed  between  these ;  so  that,  though  the  two  ends  of 
the  chain  are  immeasurably  remote,  there  is  close  approxi- 
mation between  any  two  links. 

This  simplification  or  degradation  of  tlie  organisatiou  is 
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iininediately  perceptible  on  comparing  together  the  four 
great  departments*  of  the  animal  kingdom;  and  it  is 
equally  so  in  each  department.  In  the  vERTEflUALiA,  we 
pass  from  man  to  the  eel  or  sen-pent:  in  the  mollusca,  from 
the  cuttle-fish  to  the  barnacle  or  oyster :  in  the  articulata, 
^m  the  crab  or  lobster  to  the  earth-worm  or  lee6h :  in  the 
lUDf  ATA,  from  the  star-fish  or  medusa  to  an  animalcule  of 
infusions. 

The  same  progression  is  observable  in  each  class ;  in  the 
mammalia,  for  example,  we  descend  from  man  to  the  whale 
or  seal. 

A  cursory  ^neral  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  will 
shew  us  the  gradual  steps  by  which  this  simplification  of 
'  be  organisation  is  effected. 

The  internal  articulated  skeleton,  on  which  the  figure, 
inotions,  and  other  important  properties  of  the  vertebral 
animals,  which  possess  it,  so  much  depend,  ends  in  the  ver- 
tebral department  -f-.  In  some  fishes  it  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  cartilage ;  and  in  others  it  is  so  soft,  as  hardly  to 
afford  points  sufficiently  firm  for  support  and  motion.  Ex- 
ternal members  for  locomotion  do  not  exist  in  some  vertebral 
animals,  as  serpents  and  certaii)  fishes. 

The  eyelids  and  lacrymal  apparatus;  the  external  ear 


*  The  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  the  four  de- 
partments mentioned  in  the  text,  was  proposed  by  Cuvier  in  the 
Annales  du  Musfum  d*Hist,  ^at.  1. 19.  The  reasons  on  which  the 
division  is  grounded,  and  the  principal  anatomical  characters  of  the 
four  departments,  may  be  seen  in  the  Reyne  Animal^  Introduction, 
p.  67,  et  suiv. 

t  Unless  we  consider  as  a  skeleton  the  curious  and  complicated 
arrangement  of  connected  bony  pieces  in  the  asterias  ;  where,  how- 
ever, the  principal  parts  of  the  bony  fabric  are  not  applied,  as  in  the 
vertel  ral  ammals,  to  the  formation  of  receptacles  for  the  nervous 
system. 
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and  tympanum ;  the  organs  of  touch  and  taste ;  the  parts 
called  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  do  not  extend  beyond  this 
department,  nor  do  they  exist  in  all  the  animals  belon^mg  to 
this  division.  The  sympathetic  nerve  belongs  only  to  the 
yertebral  department  *. 

The  diaphragm  ends  with  the  mammalia ;  so  that  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  not  distinct  in  any  other  animals. 

The  circulation  is  reduced  in  reptiles  to  the  single  state, 
and  is  carried  on  by  one  auricle  and  ventricle. 

Warmth  of  the  blood — that  is,  a  temperature  of  that 
fluid  considerably  elevated  above  the  surrounding  medium*— 


*  If  the  simple  nervous  structures  in  some  animals  of  the  lower 
orders  should  be  regarded  as  a  sympathetic  nerve,  it  will  not  mate- 
rially afl'ect  our  view  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  the  simplification  of 
the  organisation  is  concerned.  Treviranus  regards  the  knotted  ab* 
dominal  cord  of  insects  and  worms  as  the  vertebral  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  united  into  a  symmetrical  whole.  To  call  it  a 
spinal  marrow  he  thinks  incorrect  ^*  Its  situation  on  the  abdomina) 
instead  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body,  points  out  a  great  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  four  vertebral  classes. 
The  spiders  and  phahmgia,  which  in  other  respects  are  allied  to  other 
insects,  have  no  such  cord,  but,  like  the  mollusca,  single  ganglia, 
not  placed  in  a  straight  direction  one  behind  the  other.  A  true 
spinal  marrow  is  only  found  in  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes."     Biologie^  b.  v.  p.  331,  332. 

"  In  this  view,  the  representation  that  the  great  sympathetic  nerve 
belongs  only  to  red-blooded  animals,  must  be  deemed  incorrect. 
This  very  nerve  is  the  most  general,  the  original  of  all  nerves ;  but 
it  is  variously  modified  in  the  different  classes.    In  worms  and  in- 

# 

sects  there  are  merely  vertebral  ganglia  without  the  coeliac  ganglia 
of  mammalia  and  birds ;  in  the  acephalous  mollusca  there  are  the 
latter  without  the  former;  in  the  cuttle-fish  and  snails  there  are 
single  ganglia  of  both  kinds.  All  these  lower  animals  have  no 
spinal  marrow ;  fishes  and  reptiles  have  one,  and  also  vertebral  gan- 
glia ;  but  the  coeliac  ganglia  cither  do  not  exist  in  them,  or  are  not 
so  developed  as  in  birds  and  mammalia."  Ibid.  384^. 
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belongs  only  to  tnammalia  and  birds;  and  the  red  colour  of 
the  same  fluid  is  confined,  with  one  small  exception,  to  tlii^ 
Tertebral  animals. 

Organs  of  voice  end  in  reptiles ;  not  existing  in  fishes. 

Viviparous  generation,  with  its  attendant  process  of 
suckling  the  young,  is  confined  to-  the  mammalia;  and  )S 
aft^l*wards  succeeded  by  the  more  mnple  oviparous  form. 

Urinary  organs  end  with  the  mammalia,  many  of  which 
have  no  bladder,  as  birds,  some  fishes,  and  reptiles. 

The  absorbent  system  terminates  in  tlie  vertebral  de- 
partment ;  of  which  only  the  mammalia  and  birds  possess 
lymphatic  glands. 

The  mollusca  present  an  organisation  very  much  re- 
duced in  the  numl)cr  of  its  parts,  and  very  imperfect  in  all 
respects,  when  compared  to  that  of  the  vertebral  animals. 
They  have  no  skeleton  to  lodge  the  nervous  system,  and 
form  the  centre  of  motions ;  no  separate  receptacles  for  the 
various  internal  organs ;  but  the  brain,  nervous  cord,  and: 
viscera,  are  all  placed  in  a  common  cavity. 

In  articulated  animals  the  nervous  system  is  reduced  to  a 
knq^ted  cord,  and  the  organs  of  sense  are  gradually  extin- 
guished. The  heart  ceases  in  this  department,  and  respira- 
ticHi  also,  as  carried  on  by  a  particular  organ. 

In  the  radiated  department  the  organs  of  circulation 
finally  disappear ;  the  heart  having  been  before  abolished. 
The  alimentary  apparatus  is  reduced  to  a  simple  bag  with 
one  opening.  Finally,  in  the  microscopic  animalcules  all 
qpedal  organs  are  at  an  end,  and  the  animated  being  appears 
to  our  senses  a  spot  of  mere  jelly. 

Take  any  organ  or  system  of  organs,  and  the  same  pro- 
gress from  complication  to  simplicity  will  be  apparent.  Let 
us  observe  the  nervous  system.  In  man  and  the  mammalia 
this  apparatus  consists  of  a  bi^n  and  spinal  marrow,  se- 
curely  lodged  in  bony  cases;  of  cerebral  and  spinal  n^'rves; 
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of  the  system  of  ganglia  called  the  great  sympathetic  nen^e, 
and  of  the  'five  external  senses.  In  passing  through  the 
mammalia,  we  observe  the  brain  considerably  reduced  in 
si/e ;  still  farther  diminished,  and  altered  in  its  figure  and 
component  parts,  in  birds ;  lessened  again,  and  greatly  sim- 
plified,  in  reptiles  and  fishes. 

In  the  moUusca  this  large  apparatus  is  reduced  to  one  or 
more  small  ganglia,  with  a  few  slender  nerves ;  to  which 
are  added,  the  rudiment  of  an  ear  in  one  instance  only,  an4 
in  some  others  imperfect  and  almost  doubtful  organs  of 
viuon. 

In  articulated  animals  there  is  merely  a  straight  cord 
with  a  few  branches  ;  in  some  of  the  more  complicated  ra- 
diated animals  a  few  almost  doubtful  nervous  branches ;  and 
below  them  nothing — neither  brain,  ganglia,  nerves,  nor 
organs  of  sense. 

But  there  would  be  little  inducement  to  compare  toge- 
ther the  various  animal  structures,  to  follow  any  apparatus 
through  the  whole  animal  series,  unless  the  structure  were 
a  measure  and  criterion  of  the  function.  Just  in  the  same 
proportion  as  organisation  is  reduced,  life  is  reduced ;  ex* 
actly  as  the  organic  parts  are  diminished  in  number  and 
simplified,  the  vital  phenomena  become  fewer  and  more 
simple ;  and  each  function  ends,  when  the  resj^ective  organ 
ceases.  This  is  true  throughout  zoology ;  there  is  no  excep- 
tion in  behalf  of  any  vital  mj^nifcstations. 

The  same  kind  of  facts,  the  same  reasoning,  the  same 
s<>rt  of  evidence  altogether,  which  shew  digestion  to  be  the 
limction  of  the  alimentary  canal,  motion  of  the  muscles, 
the  various  secretions  of  their  respective  glands,  prove  that 
sensation,  perception,  memory,  judgment,  rea^joning,  thought,, 
in  a  word,  all  the  manifestations  called  mental  or  intellectual, 
are  the  animal  functions  of  their  appropriate  organic  appa- 
rattle,  the  central  organ  of  tlie  nervous  system.     No  diifi- 
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ciilty  nor  obscurity  belongs  to  tlie  latter  case,  which  does 
not  equally  affept  all  the  former  instances ;  no  kind  of  evi- 
({cnce  connects  the  living  processes  with  tlie  material  instru* 
ments  in  the  one,  which  does  not  apply  just  as  clearly  and 
forcibly  to  the  other. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  thought  is  inconsistent  with  matter ; 
tliat  we  cannot  conceive  how  medullary  substance  can  per- 
ceive, remember,  judge,  reason?     I  acknowledge  that  we 
are  entirely  ignorant  how  tlic  parts  of  the  brain  accomphsh 
these  purposes — as  we  are  how  the  liver  secretes  bile,  how 
the  muscles  contract,  or  how  any  other  living  purpose  is  ef- 
ibcteil :  — as  we  are  how  heavy  bodies  are  attracted  to  the 
earthy  how  iron  is  drawn  to  the  magnet,  or  how  two  salts 
decompose  each  other.     Experience  is  in  all  these  cases  our 
$ole^  if  not  sufficient  instructress ;  and  the  constant  conjunc- 
tion of  phenomena,  a^  exhibited  in  her  lessons,  is  the  sole 
ground  for  affirming  a  necessary  connexion  between  them* 
If  we  go  beyond  this,  and  come  to  inquire  the  manner  how, 
tlie  mechanism  by  which  these  tilings  are  effected,  we  shall 
find  every  thing  around  us  equally  mysterious,  equally  in- 
comprehensible:  —from  the  stone,  which  falls  to  the  earth, 
to  the  comet  traversing  the  heavens  : — from  the  thread  at^ 
tracted  by  amber  or  sealing-wax,  to  the  revolutions  of  pla* 
nets  in  their  orbits ; — from  the  formation  of  a  maggot  in 
putrid  flesh,  or  a  ipite  in  cheese,  to  the  production  of  a 
Newton  or  a  FaaxKLiNf 

In  opposition  to  these  views  it  has  been  contended  that 
thought  i^  not  an  act  of  the  brain,  but  of  an  immaterial 
substance,  residing  in  or  connected  with  it.  This  large 
and  curious  structure,  which,  in  the  human  subject,  receives 
one  fifth  of  all  the  blood  sent  out  from  the  heart,  which  is 
so  peculiarly  and  deUcately  organised,  nicely  enveloped  in 
successive  membranes,  and  securely  lodged  in  a  solid  bony 
i!ase,  is  left  almost  without  an  office,  being  barely  allowed 
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to  be  capaUe  of  sensaUon.  It  has,  indeed,  the  easest  lot 
Ui  the  animal  eoonomy ;  it  is  better  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged 
than  any  other  part,  and  has  less  to  do.  But  its  office- 
only  one  remove  above  a  sinecure — ^is  not  a  very  honourable 
one :  it  is  a  kind  of  porter,  intrusted  to  open  the  door,,  and 
introduce  new  comers  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
takes  on  himself  the  entire  charge  of  receiving,  entertain- 
ing, and  emptying  them. 

Let  us  survey  the  natural  history  of  the  human  mind ;«-« 
its  rise,  progress,  various  fates,  and  decay; — and  thefi 
ju^ge  whether  these  accord  best  with  the  hypothec  of  an 
immateriid  agent,  or  with  the  plain  dictates  of  coramda 
sense,  and  the  analogy  of  every  other  organ  and  functioni 
throughout  the  boundless  extent  of  living  beings. 

You  must  bring  to  diis  physiological  question  a  «nocr« 
ted  earnest  love  of  truth ;  disroisring  from  your  minds  all 
the  prejudices  and  alarms  which  have  been  so  industriously^ 
connected  with  it     If  you  enter  on  the  inquiry  in  the  spirit 
of  the  bigot  and  partisan,  suffering  a  cloud  of  fears  and 
hopes,  desires  and  aversions,  to  hang  round  your  under- 
stan^ngs,  you  will  never  disc^n  objects  clearly ;  their  co* 
kjurs,  shapes,  dimenaons,  will  be  confused,  distorted,  and 
obscured  by  the  intellectual  mist    Our  business  is  to  inquire 
what  is  true ;  not  what  is  the  finest  theory  ;  not  what  will 
supply  the  best  topics  of  pretty  composition  and  eloquent 
declaipation,  addressed  to  the  prejudices,  the  passions,  and 
the  ignorance  of  our  hearers.     We  need  not  fear  the  result 
of  investigation :  truth  is  like  a  native  rustic  beauty,  most 
lovely  when  unadorned,  and  seen  in  the  open  light  of  day : 
your  fine  hypotheses  and  specious  theories  are  like  the  un- 
fortunate females  who  supply  the  want  or  the  loss  of  native 
charms,  and  repair  the  breaches  of  age  or  disease  by  paint, 
finery,  and  decorations,  which  can  only  be  exhibited  in  the* 
glaring  lights,  the  artificial  atmosphere,  and  the  unnatural 
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!9CA)erj  of  the  theatre  or  skloon.  Whenever  it  is  tho- 
roughly discussed,  truth  will  not  fml  to  come,  like  tried  gcM 
fi^m  the  fire.  Like  Ajax,  it  requires  nothing  but  day- 
fight  and  fair  play. 

Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  only  effectual  antidotes 
of  error.  Give  them  full  scope,  and  they  will  uphold  the 
truth  by  bringing  false  opinions  and  all  the  spurious  off- 
spring of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  self-interest,  before  their 
severe  tribunal,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of  close  in- 
vestigation. Error  alone  needs  artificial  support :  truth  can 
stand  by  itself. 

Sir  EvEBABD  Home,  with  the  asastance  of  Mr.  BAUlctt 
and  his  microscope,  has  shewn  us  a  man  eight  days  old 
firom  the  time  of  conception ;  about  as  broad,  and  a  little 
longer  than  a  pin^s  head.  He  satined  himself  that  the 
brain  of  this  homunculus  was  discernible.  Gould  the  im- 
material mind  have  been  connected  with  it  at  this  time ;  or 
was  the  tenement  too  small  even  for  so  ethereal  a  lodger  ? 
At  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation  it  is  still  difiknilt  to 
trace  any  vestiges  of  mind,  and  the  believers  in  its  separate 
existence  have  left  us  quite  in  the  dark  on  the  precise  time 
at  which  the  spiritual  guest  arrives  in  his  corporeal  dwelling, 
the  interesting  and  important  moment  of  amalgamation  or 
combination  of  the  earthly  dust  and  the  ethereal  essence. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  cut  the  knot,  which  no  one 
else  could  untie,  and  has  decided  that  the  littie  mortal,  on 
its  passage  into  this  world  of  trouble,  has  a  soul  to  be  saved ; 
it  accordingly  directs  and  authorises  midwives,  in  cases  of 
difficult  labour,  where  the  death  c^the  infant  is  apprehended, 
to  baptize  it  by  means  of  a  syringe  introduced  into  the  va- 
gina, and  thus  to  save  it  from  perdition. 

They,  whose  scruples  are  not  quite  set  at  rest  by  the 
above-mentioned  decision  of  the  church,  nor  by  being  told 
that  the  mind  has  not  yet  taken  up  its  quarters  in  the 
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brfflii,  endeavour  to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  mental 
phenomena  at  tlie  time  of  birth  by  die  senses  and  brain  not 
having  been  yet  called  into  action  by  the  impressions  of  ex- 
ternal objects. 

These  organs  begin  to  be  exercised  as  soon  as  the  child 
is  bom ;  and  a  faint  glimmering  of  mind  is  dimly  perceived 
in  the  course  of  the  first  months  of  existence ;  but  it  is  as 
weak  and  infantile  as  the  body. 

As  the  senses  acquire  their  powers,  and  the  ceiebral 
jcUy  becomes  firmer,  the  mind  gradually  strengthens ;  slowly 
advances,  witli  the  body,  through  childhood  to  puberty,  and 
becomes  adult  when  the  developement  of  the  frame  is  com- 
plete :  it  is,  moreover,  male  or  female,  according  to  the  sex 
cf  the  body.  In  the  perfect  period  of  organisation,  the 
nodnd  is  seen  in  the  plenitude  of  its  powers ;  but  this  state 
of  full  vigour  is  short  in  duration  both  for  the  intellect  and 
the  corporeal  fabric.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  latter  is 
evidenced  in  its  mental  movements ;  with  the  decline  of  or- 
ganisation the  mind  decays:  it  becomes  decrepit  with  the 
body ;  and  both  arip  at  the  same  time  extinguished  by  death. 
What  do  we  infer  from  this  succession  of  phenomena? — 
The  exbtence  and  action  of  a  principle  entirely  distinct  from 
body  ?  or  a  close  analogy  to  the  history  of  all  other  organs 
vd  functions  ? 

The  number  and  kind  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  in 
different  animals  correspond  closely  to  the  degree  of  deve- 
lopement of  the  brun.  The  mind  of  the  Negro  and  Hot- 
tentot, of  the  Cafanuck  and  the  Carib,  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  European ;  and  their  organisation  is  also  less  perfect. 
The  large  cranium  and  high  forehead  of  the  orang-utang 
lift  him  above  his  brother  monkeys ;  but  the  developement 
of  his  cerebral  hemispheres  and  his  mental  manifestations! 
are  both  equally  below  those  of  the  Negro.  The  gradation 
of  organisation  and  of  mind  passes  through  the  monkey, 
dog,  elephant,  horse,  to  other  quadrupeds ;  thence  to  birds^ 
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repdles,  and  fishes ;  and  so  on  to  the  lowest  links  of  the 
animal  chain. 

In  ascending  these  steps  of  one  ladder,  foUowing  in  re- 
gular succession  at  equal  intervals,  where  shall  we  find  the 
boundary  of  unassisted  organisation  P  where  place  the  be- 
ginning of  the  immaterial  adjunct  ?  In  that  view,  which 
assimilates  the  functions  of  the  brain  to  those  of  other  or- 
ganic parts,  this  case  has  no  difBoulty.  As  the  structure  of 
the  brain  is  more  exquisite,  perfect,  and  complex,  its  func-^ 
tions  ought  to  be  proportionally  so.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of 
the  doctrine  now  enforced,  that  the  fact  is  actually  thus ; 
that  the  mental  powers  of  brutes,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  are 
proportional  to  their  organisation. 

We  cannot  deny  to  animals  all  participation  in  rational 
endowments,  without  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  most  obvious 
facts ; — to  indications  of  reasoning,  which  the  unprejudiced 
observation  of  mankind  has  not  fmled  to  recognise  and  ap- 
preciate. Without  adverting  to  the  well-known  instances  of 
comparison,  judgment,  and  sagacity,  in  the  elephant,  the 
dog,  and  many  other  animals,  let  us  read  the  character 
drawn  by  HtfMBom)T  of  the  South  American  mules. 

"  When  the  mules  feel  themselves  in  danger,  they  stop, 
turning  their  heads  to  the  right  and  to  the  left :  the  motion 
of  their  ears  seems  to  indicate  that  they  reflect  on  the  deci- 
sion they  ought  to  take.  Their  resolution  is  slow,  but  always 
just,  if  it  be  free ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  not  crossed  nor 
hastened  by  the  imprudence  of  the  traveller.  It  is  on  the 
frightful  roads  of  the  Andes,  during  journeys  of  six  or 
seven  months  across  mountains  furrowed  by  torrents,  that 
the  intelligence  of  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  displays  it- 
self in  an  astonishing  manner.  Thus  the  mountaineers  are 
heard  to  say,  *  I  will  not  give  you  the  mule  whose  step  is 
*  tlie  easiest,  but  him  who  reasons  best  * .' "" 
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If  the  inteUectual  phencanena  of  man  require  an  'nUma^ 
terial  principle  superadded  to  the  brain,  we  must  equidljr 
coDoede  it  to  those  more  rational  animals,  which  exhibit  ma- 
nifestations differing  from  some  of  the  human  only  in  degree. 
If  we  gr^nt  it  to  these,  we  cannot  refuse  it  to  the  next  in 
order,  and  so  on  in  succession  to  the  whole  series ;  to  the 
oyster,  the  sea  anemone,  the  polype,  the  microscopic  animal- 
cules. Is  any  one  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of  imma- 
terial principles  in  all  these  cases  ?  if  not,  he  must  equally 
reject  it  in  man. 

It  is  admitted  that  an  ideot  with  a  malformed  brain  has 
no  mind ;  that  the  sagacious  dog  and  half-reasonable  elephant 
do  not  require  any  thing  superadded  to  their  brains ;    it  b 
allowed  that  a  dog  or  elephant  excels  inferior  animals  in. 
consequence  of  possessing  a  more  perfect  cerebral  structure ; 
it  is  strongly  suspected  that  a  Newtok  or  a  Shakj&speaee 
excels  other  mortals  only  by  a  more  ample  developement  of 
the  anterior  cerebral  lobes,  by  having  an  extra  inch  of  brain 
in  the  right  place;   yet  the  immaterialists  will  not  concede 
the  obvious  corollary  of  all  these  admissions;  viz.  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  merely  that  more  perfect  exhibition   of 
mental  phenomena,  virhich  the%^)re  complete  developement 
of  the  brain  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  still  perplex  us 
with  the  gratuitous  difficulty  of  their  inunaterial  hypothesis. 
Thought,  it  is  positively  and  dogmatically  asserted,  cannot 
be  an  act  of  matter.     Yet  no  feelings,  no  thought,  no  inteL. 
lectual  operation  has  ever  been  seen  except  in  conjunction 
with  a  brain;    and  living  matter  is  acknowledged  by  most 
persons  to  be  capable  of  what  makes  the  nearest  possible  ap> 
proach  to  thinking.     Tlie   strongest  advocate   for   imma« 
terialism  seeks  no  further  than  die  body  for  his  cxplanadon 
of  all  the  vital  processes,  of  muscular  contraction,  nutrition, 
secretion,   &c.; —operations  quite  as  different  from   any 
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affection  of  inorganic  substance,  as  reasoning  or  thought. 
He  will  even  allow  the  brain  to  be  capable  of  sensation. 

Who  knows  the  capabilities  of  matter  so  perfectly,  as  to 
be  able  to  say  that  it  can  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  feel, 
but  cannot  possibly  reflect,  imagine,  judge  ?  Who  has  ap- 
predated  them  so  exactly,  as  to  be  able  to  decide  that  it  can 
^ecute  the  mental  functions  of  an  elephant,  a  dog,  or  an 
orang-utang,  but  cannot  perform  those  of  a  Negro  or 
s  Hottentot  ? 

To  say  that  a  thing  of  merely  negative  properties,  that 
is,  an  immaterial  substance,  which  is  neither  evidenced  by  any 
direct  testimony,  nor  by  any  indirect  proof  from  its  effects^ 
does  exist,  and  can  think,  is  quite  con^stent  in  those  who 
deny  thought  to  animal  structures,  where  we  see  it  going  on 
every  day. 

If  the  mental  processes  be  not  the  function  of  the  teain, 
what  is  its  office  ?  In  animals,  which  possess  only  a  small 
part  of  the  human  cerebral  structure,  sensation  exists,  and 
in  many  cases  is  more  acute  than  in  man.  What  employ- 
ment shall  we  find  for  all  that  man  possesses  over  and  above 
this  portion; — for  the  large  and  prodigiously  developed 
human  hemispheres  ?  Are  to  believe  that  these  serve 
4inly  to  round  the  figure  of  the  organ,  or  to  fill  the 
cranium? 

It  IS  necessary  for  you  to  form  clear  opinions  on  this 
sulgect,  as  it  has  immediate  reference  to  an  important  branch 
of  pathology.  They  who  consider  the  mental  operations  as 
acts  of  an  immatexial  being,  and  thus  disconnect  the  sound 
Mate  of  the  mind  from  organisation,  act  very  consistently  in 
diqoining  insanity  also  from  the  corporeal  structure,  and  in 
representing  it  as  a  disease,  not  of  the  brain,  but  of  the 
mind.  Thus  we  come  to  disease  of  an  immaterial  being, 
for  which,  suitably  enoilgfi^  moral  trBatnient  has  been  re^ 
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I  firmly  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  various  form^ 
of  insanit)'^,  that  all  the  affiL*ctions  comprehended  uiider  the 
general  term  of  mental  derangement,  are  only  evidences  of 
cerebral  affections;  —  disordered  Inanifestations  of  those 
oi^ans,  whose  healthy  action  produces  the  phenomena  called 
mental; — in  short,  symptoms  of  diseased  braitl. 

These  sj-mptoms  have  the  same  relation  to  the  brain,  as 
Yomiting,  indigestion,  heartburn,  to  the  stomach;  dough, 
asthma,  to  the  lungs;  or  any  other  deranged  functions  ta 
their  corresponding  organs. 

If  the  biliary  secretion  be  increased,  diminished,  Sui- 
pended,  or  altered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  liver,  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  these  phenomena.  We  explain  the  state  of  respiration, 
whether  slow,  hurried,  impeded  by  cough,  spasm,  &c.  by 
the  various  conditions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  parts  con- 
oaned  in  breathing.  These  explanations  are  deemed  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  person,  who  told  us  tliat  the 
organs  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business ;  that  colera, 
jaundice,  hepatitis,  are  diseases  of  an  immaterial  hepatic 
being;  that  asthma,  cough,  consumption,  are  affections  of  a 
subtle. pulmonary  matter,  or  that  in  both  cases  the  disorder 
is  not  in  bodily  organs,  but  in  a  vital  principle  ?  If  such  a 
i^tement  would  be  deemed  too  absurd  for  any  serious  com- 
ment in  the  derangements  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  other 
organic  parts,  how  can  it  be  received  in  the  brain  ? 

The  very  persons  who  use  this  language  of  diseases  of 
the  mind,  speak  and  reason  correctly  respecting  the  other 
affections  of  the  brain.  When  it  is  compressed  by  a  piece 
of  bone,  or  by  effused  blood  or  serum,  and  when  all  in- 
tellectual  phenomena  are  more  or  less  completely  suspended; 
they  do  not  say  that  the  mind  is  squeezed,  that  the  im- 
material principle  /suffers  pressure.      For   the  ravings  of 
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delirium  and  frenzy,  the  excitation  and  subsequent  stupor 
of  intoxication,  they  find  an  adiequate  explanation  in  the 
'Jtate  of  the  cerebral  drculation,  without  fanc]ring  that  the 
Bnnd  is  delirious,  mad,  or  drunk. 

In  these  cases  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms,  istoo  obvious  to  escape  notice.  In  many  forms 
of  insanity  the  aflection  of  the  cerebral  organisation  is  less 
strongly  marked,  slower  in  its  progress,  but  generally -very 
TBOognisable,  and  abundantly  suflScient  to  explain  the 
diaeawrd  manifestations; — to  afford  a  material  organic  cause 
fer  the  phenomena  —  for  the  augmented  or  diminished 
energy,  or  the  altered  nature  of  the  various  feelings  and 
intellectual  faculties. 

1  have  examined  after  death  the  heads  of  many  insane 
persons,  and  have  hardly  seen  a  single  bram,  which  did  not 
ex^bit  obvious  marks  of  disease.  In  recent  caises,  loaded 
vessels,  increased  serous  secretions :  in  all  instances  of  Imiger 
duration,  unequivocal  signs  of  present  or  past  increased 
action;— blood-vessels  apparentiy  more  numerous,  mem* 
branes  thickened  and  opaque,  deporitions  of  coagulable 
lymph  forming  adhesions  or  adventitious  membranes,  watery 
effurions,  even  abscesses.  Add  to  this,  that  the  insane  often 
lieoome  paralytic,  or  are  suddenly  cut  off  by  apoplexy. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  mental  phenomena  are  disturbed, 
without  any  visible  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure  of 
the  brain ;  as  digestion  or  biliary  secretion  may  be  impaired 
or  altered  without  any  recognisable  change  of  structure  in 
the  stomach  or  liver.  The  brain,  like  other  parts  of  this 
complicated  machine,  may  be  diseased  sympathetically ;  and 
we  see  it  recover. 

Thus  we  find  the  brain,  like  other  parts,  subject  to  what 
is  called  functional  disorder;  but,  although  we  cannot  actually 
demonstrate  the  fact,  we  no  more  doubt  that  the  material  cause 
of  the  symptoms  or  external  agns  of  disease  is  in  this  organ^ 
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than  wc  do  that  impsdred  biliary  secretion  has  its  source  in 
the  liver,  or  faulty  digestion  in  the  stomach.  The  brain 
does  not  often  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  anfitomisty 
in  such  cases  of  functional  disorder;  and  I  am  convinced 
from  ray  own  experience,  that  very  few  heads  of  persons 
dying  deranged  will  be  examined  after  death,  without  shew- 
ing diseased  structure  or  evident  ^gns  of  increased  vascular 
activity. 

The  effect  of  medical  treatment  completely  corroborates 
these  views.  Indeed  they,  who  talk  of  and  believe  in  diseaaes 
of  the  mind,  are  too  wise  to  put  their  trust  in  mental  reme- 
dies. Arguments,  syllogisms,  discourses,  sermons,  have 
never  yet  restored  any  patient;  the  moral  pharmacopoeia  ia 
quite  inefficient,  and  no  real  benefit  can  be  conferred  with- 
out vigorous  medical  treatment,  which  is  as  efficacious  in 
these  affections,  as  in  the  diseases  of  any  other  organs. 

In  thus  drawing  your  attention  to  the  physiology  of  the 
brain,  I  have  been  influenced,  not  merely  by  the  intrinsic 
interest  and  importance  of  the  subject,  but  by  a  wish  to  ex- 
lemplify  the  md,  which  human  and  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology  are  capable  of  affi^rding  each  other,  and  to 
shew  how  the  data  furnished  by  both  tend  to  illustrate 
pathology.  I  have  purposely  avoided  noticing  those  con- 
siderations of  the  tendency  of  certain  physiological  doc- 
trines, which  have  sometimes  been  industriously  mixed  up 
with  these  disquisitions.  In  defence  of  a  weak  cause,  and 
in  failure  of  direct  arguments,  appeals  to  tlie  passions  and 
prejudices  have  been  indulged,  attempts  have  been  made  tcj 
fix  public  odium  on  the  sup[)orters  of  this  or  that  opinion, 
and  direct  charges  of  bad  motives  and  injurious  conse- 
quences have  been  reinforced  by  all  the  arts  of  misrepre- 
sentation, insinuation,  and  inuendo. 

To  discover  truth,  and  to  represent  it  in  the  clearest  and 
most  intelligible  manner,  seem  to  me  th^  only  proper  objects 
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of  phynolagica],  or  indeed  of  any  other  inquiries.  Free  dis- 
cission is  the  surest  way,  not  only  to  disclose  and  strengthen 
what  is  true,  but  to  detect  and  expose  what  is  fallacious. 
liet  us  not  then  pay  so  bad  a  compliment  to  truth,  as  to 
use  in  its  defence  foul  blows  and  unlawful  weapons.  Its 
adversaries,  if  it  has  any,  will  be  despatched  soon  enough 
without  the  aid  of  the  stiletto  and  the  bowl. 

The  argument  against  the  expediency  of  divulging  an 
opinion,  although  it  may  be  true,  from  the  possibility  of  its 
being  perverted,  has  been  so  much  hackneyed,  so  often  era* 
ployed  in  the  last  resort  by  the  defenders  of  all  established 
abases  and  errors,  that  every  one,  who  is  conversant  with 
controversy,  rejects  it  immediately  as  the  sure  mark  of  a 
bad  cause,  as  the  last  refuge  of  retreating  error. 


iS 


ON  THE 


NATURAL  HISTORY 


OF 


MAN. 


The  following  remarks  on  those  parts  of  the  natural 
history  of  our  spedes,  which  admit  of  illustration  from 
human  and  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  formed 
twelve  Lectures  delivered  after  the  three  foregoing  at  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  past  summer  (1818). 
They  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  natural  divisions  of 
the  subject,  without  any  reference  to  the  arlntrary  dis- 
tinctions of  the  particular  Lectures,  which  are  therefore 
entirely  omitted. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Ndture  arid  Objects  of  tfie  Inquiry;  mid  Mode  qflnvesH' 
gcUion :  the  Subject  hitherto  neglected,  and  very  errone* 
ous  Notions  consequently  prevalent.  Sources  of  Inform^ 
ation.  Anatomical  Characters  of  the  Monkey  Tribe^ 
and  more  particularly  of  tite  Orang^tang  and  Chim^ 
pansi:  Specific  Character  of  Man. 


Mirantur  aliqui  altitudincs  montium,  ingentes  fluctas  marisy  al- 
tissimos  lapsus  flominam,  et  gyros -siderom : — reliaqaant  aeipaos 


ti 


tissimos  lapsus  flominam,  et  gyros -siderom : — reliaqaant  aeipsos 
ncc  mirantur."— S'"'  Augustinus. 


.  t 


JLHE  natural  history  of  man,  in  its  most  comprehenave 
sense,  constitutes  a  subject  of  immense  extent  and  of  endless 
vaHety;  or  rather  includes  several  very  important  subjects, 
if  we  attempt  to  describe  both  the  individual  and  the 
species.  In  a  complete  history  of  man,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  respect  to  the  former,  to  relate  the  phenomena  of 
his  first  production,  to  examine  his  anatomical  structure,  his 
bodily  and  intellectual  functions,  his  propensities  and  feel- 
ings,  his  diseases ;  and  to  pursue  his  progress  from  the  time 
of  birth  to  the  grave :  in  reference  to  the  latter,  to  point  out 
the  circumstances  that  distinguish  him  from  other  animals, 
and  determine  the  precise  degree  and  kind  of  resemblance  or 
diflFerence,  of  specific  affinity  or  diversity  between  them  and 
ourselves;  to  compare  or  contrast  with  each  other  the 
various  nations  or  tribes  of  human  beings,  to  delineate  the 
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physical  and  moral  characters  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  dif- 
fe^rent  portions  of  the  globe,  and  to  trace  their  progress  from 
the  first  rudiments  of  civil  society  to  the  state  at  which  they 
are  novr  arrived.  To  write  such  a  history  of  our  species  would 
demand  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  nearly  the  whole  circle 
of  human  knowledge,  and  a  combination  of  the  most  opposite 
pursuits  and  talents.  This  labour,  much  too  extensive  to 
be  prop^ly  executed  by  any  individual,  is  divided  into 
several  subordinate  branches.  The  anatomist  and  physio- 
logist unfold  the  construction  and  uses  of  the  corporeal 
mechanism ;  the  surgeon  and  physician  describe  its  diseases; 
while  the  metaphysician  and  moralist  employ  themselves 
with  those  functions,  which  constitute  the  mind,  and  with 
the  moral  sentiments.  Man  in  society,  his  progress  in  the 
various  countries  and  ages  of  the  world,  his  multiplication 
and  extension,  are  the  province  of  the  historian  and  political 
economist 

I  design,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  man  as  ad 
object  of  zoology; — to  describe  him  as  a  subject  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  I  shall  therefore  first  enumerate,  and 
con^der  the  distinctions  between  him  and  animals;  and 
AaH  then  describe,  and  attempt  to  account  for  the  principal 
differences  between  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

Although  the  questions,  which  come  before  us  in  such  a 
iteview  of  the  subject,  as  I  now  speak  of,  are  of  very  high 
interest  and  importance,  and  although  the  principles  derived 
from  these  investigations  throw  a  strong  light  on  many  dark 
points  in  metaphysics  and  morals,  in  legislation,  history,  an- 
tiquities, and  tlie  fine  arts,  we  shall  find  that  they  liave  not 
been  investigated  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  att<^ntion 
^and  perseverance. 

What  climates,  what  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  can  mapn 
bear?  How  is  he  able  to  endure  all  tt^e  diversified  extertial 
influences  of  such  various  abodes?   Is  he  indebted  for  tliis 
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privilege  to  the  strength  and  flexibility  of  his  orgainsa(]oii» 
or  to  his  mental  functions,  his  reason,  and  the  arts  winch  be 
has  thence  derived?  Is  he  a  spcdes  broadly  and  clea:rly 
distinguished  from  all  others ;  or  is  he  specifically  alhed  to 
the  orang-utang  and  other  monkeys?  What  are  his  cocpo- 
real,  what  his  mental  distinctions?  Are  the  latter  different  in 
kind,  or  only  superior  in  degree  to  those  of  the  higher  ani* 
mak?  Is  there  one  species  of  men  only,  or  are  there  many 
distinct  ones?  What  particulars  of  external  form  and  inwvfd* 
ttnictwre  characterise  the  several  races  ?  What  relation  is 
Observed  between  the  differences  of  structure  and  those  of 
fiioral  feeling,  mental  powers,  capability  of  civilisation,  and 
ietua]  progress  in  arts,  sciences,  literature,  govemmeatf 
How  is  man  affected  by  the  external  influences  of  climate, 
food,  way  of  life?  Are  these,  or  any  others,  operating  on 
braigs  originally  alike,  suffirient  to  account  for  aU  the  divar- 
aties  hitlierto  observed;  or  must  we  suppose  that  sevenl 
kinds  of  men  were  created  originally,  each  for  its  own  utu* 
ation?  If  we  adopt  the  supposition  of  a  angle  spedest 
what  country  did  it  first  inhabit?  and  what  was  the  u/pm 
pearance  of  the  original  man?  Did  he  go  erect,  or  on  a&^ 
fours?  was  he  a  Patagonian,  or  an  Eskimau,  a  Negso^ 
or  a  Georgian  ? 

\  Sudi  are  the  inquiries  that  claim  our  attention  in  a 
soolo^cal  survey  of  the  human  species.  To  suppose  that  it 
is  in  my  power  to  fiimish  satisfactory  replies,  would  be  a 
degree  of  presumption  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  disclaim.  I  mention  them  only  as  examples ;  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  adding*  my  firm  conviction,  that  these  and 
iinular  matters  will  never  be  cleared  up  except  by  tho^e 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  widi  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
riology  of  our  frame,  with  comparative  anatomy,  with  the 
principles  of  general  physiology,  and  the  analo^es  dervrdUe 
from  the  whole  extent  of  living  nature.     I  shall  be  con^- 
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tented  mth  having  called  your  attention  to  a  sul^ect,  which 
fiJls  withm  the  province  of  our  own  pursuits ;  and  with  ex* 
hibiting  q)edmens  of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  olv 
jects  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  natural  history  of  man  is, 
indeed,  yet  in  its  infiuicy ;  so  that  a  complete  view  of  the 
subject  could  not  be  attempted.  The  descriptiim  and  ar- 
nmgentent  of  the  various  producdons  of  the  globe  harve^ic- 
eu{ned  numerous  observers  in  all  ages  of  the  world;  and 
have  engaged  their  attention  so  exclusively,  that  they  h«ve 
had  no  time  to  think  of  themselves.  '  Every  reptile,  Urd^ 
insect,  plant,  even  every  mineral  has  had  its  historian,  and 
been  described  with  minute  accuracy,  while  the  human 
fulgect  has  been  comparatively  n^lected.  In  a  vi^- 
Bunous  work,  now  publishing  in  this  country,  entitled 
Ckneral  Zoology,  or  Systemaiic  natural  Historjfy  man  is 
altogether  omitted  without  notice  or  apology.  Accurate, 
beautiful,  and  expensive  engravings  have  been-  executed  of 
most  objects  in  natural  history,  of  insects,  birds,  plants: 
^endid  and  costly  publications  have  been  devoted  to  small 
and  i^iparenily  insignificant  departments  of  this  science, 
jet  the  different  races  of  man  have  hardly  in  any  instance 
bem  attentively  investigated,  described,  or  compared  to- 
gether; no  one  has  approximated  and  surveyed  in  con- 
junction tlieir  structure  and  powers:  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  delineate  them,  I  will  not  say  on  a'  large  and  com- 
prehensive, but  not  even  on  a  small  and  contracted  scale ; 
nobody  has  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  bestow  on  a  faith- 
fill  delineation  of  the  several  varieties  of  man  one  tenth 
of  the  labour  and  expense  which  have  been  lavished  again 
andagftinon  birds  of  paradise,  pigeons,  panrots,  humming 
birds,  beetles,  spders,  and  many  other  such  objects.  Bven 
intelligent  and  scientific  travellers  have  too  often  throwa 
away  on  dress,  arms,  ornaments,  utennls,  buildings,  land- 
scapes, and  obscure  antiquitieSf  the  utmost  luxury  of  en- 
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graving  and  embellishment,  neglecting  entirely  the  being, 
without  reference  to  whom  none  of  these  objects  possess  either 
value  or  interest.  In  many  very  expensive  works  one  is  dis- 
appointed at  meeting  in  long  succession  with  prints  of  cos- 
tumes—sunmier  dresses  and  winter  dresses — court  and  com- 
mon dresses — ^the  wearer  in  the  mean  time  being  entirely  lost 
aght  of*.  The  immortal  historian  of  nature  seems  to  have 
alluded  to  thb  strange  neglect,  in  obsening  ^^  quelqu^  io- 
teret  que  nous  ayons  a  nous  connaitre  nous  memes,  je  ne 
aais  si  nous  ne  oonnaissons  pas  mieux  tout  ce  qui  n''est  pas 
nous-|*.^  Indeed,  whether  we  investigate  the  physical  or 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  we  recognise  at  every  step  the 
limited  extent  of  our  knowledge,  and  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  ignorance,  which  a  Rousseau  and  a  Buffon  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  avow :  ^^  The  most  useful,  and  the  least 
successfully  cultivated  of  all  human  knowledge  is  that  of 


*  Among  the  few  works,  in  ^hich  we  meet  with  characteristic 
delineations  of  the  human  species  deserving  confidence,  may  b^  • 
mentioned.  Voyages  de  0.  Le  Brun  par  la  3Ioscovie,  en  Perse,  et 
mux  Indes  Orientales,  2  t.  fol. 

Cook's  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  and  round  the  Worlds 
2  v»  4to.  1777. 

Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  3  v.  4to.  1785:  with  folio 
Atlas.  Both  these  contain  numerous  excellent  representations  of 
die  human  subject 

Pbron  Voyage  aux  Terres  AustraleSy  torn.  1.  has  the  best  figures  of 
human  heads  yet  published.  There  are  numerous  heads  in  Denon 
Voy,  dans  la  ffaute  et  Basse  Egypte,  pi.  104^-112:  and  some  in  the 
unrivalled  Description  deVEgypte;  £tat  mod  erne.  A  few  other 
references  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

t  "  De  la  Nature  de  V  Homme."  Hist,  Nat.  t.  2.  This  great 
naturalist  and  eloquent  writer  must  be  excepted  from  the  remarks  in 
the  text.  He  treats  largely  of  man  in  the  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  the 
Histoire  naturellcj  ginerale  et  particulicrc. 
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man;  and  the  inscription*  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  con- 
tained a  more  important  and  difficult  precept^  than  all  the 
books  of  the  moralists  "f-.^ 

That  the  greatest  ignorance  has  prevuled  on  this  stib^ 
ject,  even  in  modem  times,  and  among  men  of  distingul^ed 
learning  and  acuteness,  is  shewn  by  the  strange  notion  very 
strenuously  asserted  by  Monboddoj  and  RoussSAUy  and 
firmly  believed  by  many^  that  man  and  the  monkey,  or  at 
least  the  orang-utang,  belong  to  die  same  spedes,  and  are 
HO  otherwise  distinguished  from  each  other,  than  by  cir- 
cumstances, which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  different 
physical  and  moral  agencies,  to  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed. The  former  of  these  writers  even  supposes  that  the 
human  race  once  possessed  tails ;  and  he  says  *'  the  oran^ 
utangs  are  proved  to  be  of  our  species  by  marks  of  hu- 
manity that  I  think  are  incontestable.^  A  poor  compliment 
to  our  species ;  as  any  one  will  think,  who  may  take  the 
trouble  of  paying  a  morning  visit  to  the  orang-utang  at 
'"Exeter  Change. 

Misled  by  his  strange  and  fanciful  notions  of  the  un- 
natural condition  of  man  in  society,  Rousseau  has  even 
applied  thei)bservations  of  travellers  concerning  animals  to 
man ;  and  if  we  think  fit  to  believe  with  him,  that  he  knew 
better  what  tliey  saw  than  they  did  themselves,  we  may 
arrive  at  his  conclusion  concerning  the  existence  of  wild 
men  in  an  insulated  and  solitary  state  similar  to  that  of  wild 
beasts  §. 


f  Discours  8ur  VInegaliti;  Preface. 

X  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language^  v.  1 ;  and  Ancient 
Metaphysict,  v.  3. 

§  '^  Toutes  ces  observations  sur  les.vari^tes  que  mille  causes 
peuvent  produire  et  out  produit  en  effet  dans  Tespece  humalne,  me 
font  dorter  si  divers  animaax  semblables  aux  homines^  pris  par  dcs 
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The  oomidetely  unsupported  asserticHis  of '  Mokbohdo 
and  Rousseau  only  shew  that  they  were  equally  una&- 
quamted  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  men  and 
monkeys,  not  conversant  with  zodogy  and  physicdogy,  and 
therefore  entirely  destitute  of  the  fmnciples,  on  whieh 
abwie  a  sound  judgment  can  be  formed  conc^ning  the 
nutural  capabilities  and  destiny  of  animals,  as  well  as  the 
\$iws  according  to  whidi  certam  dianges  of  character,  certiun 
departures  from  the  original  stodc,  may  take  place. 

Mankind  in  general,  the  unlearned  and  tlie  unsciendfic, 
do  not  commit  the  gross  nustake  of  confounding  together 
man  .and  animals :  this  distinction,  at  least,  so  clear  aojtl 
obvious  to  common  observation  and  unprejudiced  comnmit 
sttse,  is  preserved  in  their  short  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  man  and  brutes. 

Other  writers,  who  expatiate  with  vast  delight  on  what 
ikey  call  tlie  rq^lar  gradation  or  chain  of  beings,  and  dia* 
90ver  great  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  great  beauty  of  the 
creation,  in  the  circumstance,  that  nature  makes  no  leiqpsp 
but  has  connected  the  various  objects  of  the  three  kingdoms 
together  like  the  steps  cf  a  staircase,  or  the  links  of  a  chaiut 
represent  man  only  as  a  more  perfect  kind  of  monkey ;  and 
condemn  the  poor  African  to  the  degrading  situation  of  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  superior  races  of  mankind  and  the 


voyagears  pour  des  b^tes  sans  beaucoap  d'examen  oa  a  cause  da 
'quelques'differeoces  qu'ils  remarquoient  dans  la  confomiation  ex- 
teiieare,  on  seulement  paroe  qae  ces  animaux  ne  parloient  pas,  oe 
seroient  point  en  efiet  de  vMtables  hommes  sauvages,  dont  la  race 
dispers^e  anciennement  dans  les  bois  n'avoit  eu  occasion  de  dcve^ 
lopper  ancane  de  ses  facnltea  virtuelles,  n'avoit  acquis  aucun  degf6 
de  perfection,  c|t  se  Uoovoit  encore  dans  Tetat  priniitif  de  nature. " 
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orangoutang.  Such  is  the  view  eidiilnted  by  Mr.  Whitb 
in  his  Account  of  the  regular  Gradation  in  Man,  and  tM 
different  Animals  and  Vegetables^  and  from  the  Jbrm^r  to 
ffie  latter*;  where  he  distinctly  asserts  that  ^'the  oratigu 
utang  has  the  person,  the  manner,  and  the  actionff  of  man* 
(p.  S5);  and  that  the  Negro  <<  seems  to  approach  nearer  ta 
the  brute  creation  than  any  other  of  the  human  species** 
(p.  4ft.}  If,  by  regular  gradation,  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  the  variety  of  organisation  and  its  progressive  simplifi- 
calion  from  man  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  the  truth 
is  incontestable,  and  too  obvious  to  require  a  quarto  for  its  ik 
or  support.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  designed  to 
identity  of  species  between  ourselves  and  monkeys,  the 
position  is  quite  untenable.  At  all  events,  both  the  state* 
mentB  quoted  above  are  more  or  less  incorrect. 

That  the  Nqpro  is  more  like  a  monkey  than  the  Eunv 
pean,  cannot  be  denied  as  a  general  observation.  But  why 
18  the  Hegm  always  selected  for  this  comparison  ?  The  New 
Hollander,  the  Calmuck,  the  native  American,  are  not  sii* 
perior  to  the  AiHcans,  and  are  as  much  like  monkeys.  Why 
then  is  the  Negro  alone  to  be  depressed  to  a  levd  with  the 


*  Besides  the  subject  of  gpnadation  from  man  to  animals  and 
getaUeSy  this  work  includes  observations  on  the  varieties  of  org^ani- 
sation  in  mankind^  which  the  author  accounts  for  by  the  supposition 
of  species  originally  distinct,  altiiough  he  has  omitted  to'  fix  ^ 
nunber  and  define  the  characters  of  those  species.  I  expeot'  to 
shew  hereafter  that  this  opinion  is  entirely  ungrounded.  Mr.  WhitB 
indulges  frequratiy  in  a  looseness  of  expression  and  reasoning^  wlaeh 
renders  his  meaniug  very  obscure.  When  he  compares  ike  AfiietmiD 
ike  European  f  the  statement  is  not  very  precise;  but  when  he  brings 
in  dk  Asiatie^  as  if  all  the  human  beings  in  that  immense  nigion 
were  marked  with  one  and  the  same  character,  the  language  conveys 
te  ju^  either  no  definite  sense,  x>r  one  completely  wrong. 
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• 

brute  ?  to  fill  up  the  break  in  Mr.  Whitens  chain  beti 
the  European  and  the  monkey  ? 

I  do  not  he^tate  to  assert  that  the  notion  of 
identity  between  the  African  and  orang-utang  (on  which 
point  Mr.  Whitens  language  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to 
enable  me  to  decide  what  he  means)  is  as  false  philosophi- 
CfJly,  as  the  moral  and  political  consequences,  to  which  it 
woul4  leadp  are  shocking  and  detestable.  The  human  spe- 
cies has  numerous  distinctive  marks,  by  which,  under  every 
(srcumstance  of  deficient  or  imperfect  dvilisation,  and  every 
variety  of  country  and  race,  it  is  separated  by  a  broad  and 
clearly  defin^  interval  from  all  other  animals,  even  of  those 
iqpec^es,  which  from  their  general  resemblance  to  us  hav» 
been  called  anthropormorphous. 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  principally  through  the  bh* 
hours,  the  lectures,  and  the  excellent  writings  of  Bluiiek* 
BACH  *,  that  the  natural  history  of  man  has  begun  to  recme 
its  due  share  of  attention ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aa* 
serting,  that,  whether  we  regard  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  questions  that  arise,  and  their  relation  to  the  affinities, 
migrations,  imd  history  of  nations,  or  advert  merely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  research,  no  subject  will  be  found  mpre  wor- 
thy  of  minute  investigation.  The  example  of  Buffon^ 
md  Blumekbach  has  been  followed  by  some  others;  as 


TTT 


*  He  chose  the  varieties  of  mankind  for  the  subject  of  his  in&u^ 
ganl  thesis ;  Goetting.  1775,  4to. ;  and  afterwards  pnblished  it  under 
the  title  De  Generis  humani  Varietaie  nativa,  12mo.  of  which  the 
third  and  last  edition  appeared  in  1795.  See  also  his  Decades  Cra- 
fuarum  diversarum  Gentium  illustrate  ;  1-^5 ;  Goetting.  1790 — 1808 ; 
his  Beytrage  zur  Nahtrgeschickte :  l^  u.  2 .  theil,  Gott  1790  and 
1811;  his  Handhuch  der  Natargeschichte ;  cd.  9,  1814;  and  his  Ab^ 
kddungen  Natur-histarischsr  Gegenstdnde;  more  particularly  1*.  heft. 

f  Sec  note,  p.  122. 
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ZiMMEEMAVN  |,  Metners  §,  Soemmkring||,  Ltjdwig  ^,  in 
Germany*;  HuxTEJi-f"  and  Kaimes**  in  Scotland;  SmitH^ 
ia  America;  and  Dr.  Pkichabo:|::^  in  this  country,  whoa^ 
clear  statements,  convincing  reasoning,  and  very  extensive 
information,  stamp  the  highest  Value  on  his  interesting  work, 
and  distinguish  it  very  advantageously  from  most  othet 
|))ro4uctions  on  the  same  subject. 

LiNNEUs  places  man  in  the  order  primates  of  the  class 
MAMMALIA,  aud  has  given  him  for  companions  the  monkeys, 
(einur$9  and  bats ;  of  which  the  latter,  at  least,  must  be  not 


I  Geographisehe  Geschichie  der  Meruchen,  und  der  aUgemein  ver- 
^eiteitn  vierfussigen  ThiereUj  3  v.  8vo.  Leipsic,  1778 — 1783." 

'  §  GrundruM  der  Geschickte  der  Menschheit;  Lemgo,  17d3.  A 
Ahort  but  interesting^  work;  partioularly  valuable  from  the  very  .ex- 
tensive erudition  of  the  author ;  and  from  a  copious  drogue  of 
books,  accompanied  with  short  notices  of  their  character. 

Gottingisches  hUtoritchet  Magazin,  11  v.  His  work  entitled 
Verschiedenheit  der  Menschen-naturen^  which  I  have  not  seen,  con- 
tains, I  believe,  the  detached  essays  and  treatises  of  the  HtHo^^ 
fisekes  Magazin  CQlleoted  together  and  arrangefi. 

II  Uber  die  korperliche  Versc^deni^t  des  Negers  vom  Europaett^ 
8vo.  Frankfort,  1785. 

%  Grundriss  der  Naiurges^hiehte  der  Menichen  Speeiei;  Ldpsic, 
1796. 

*  Some  other  books  have  been  published  in  Germany,  with  which 
J  am  not  acquainted ;  viz.  J.  R.  Forstbr  and  Klugel  Abbikbtngen 
merhcurdiger  Volker  umd  Thiere ;  Halle,  1793,  Syp. 

G.  FoRSTER  und  Sprenoel  Beytr'dge  zur  yhlher  wid  l^ander- 
kvnde, 

t  Diss*  inat/g,  de  H&mimtm  Varietatibue ;  Edinb.  1775 ;  and  in 
Webster's  Collection, 

*•  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man ;  2  v.  8vo.  Edinburgh. 

tt  JSssag  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure 
in  the  human  Species ;  Philadelpliia ;  reprinted  London,  ^789. 

tt  Disp,  inaug,  de  Homiuum  Varietatibtts ;  Edinb.  1808:  greatly 
enlarged,  and  translated  into  English  under  the  title,  Researches  on 
Ike  physical  History  of  Man;  8vo.  1813. 
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a  little  8ur|ttised  at  finding  themsdves  in  such  a  atua- 
tioQ  and  company.  The  characters  of  his  order  ai«^ 
*^  Fiont  teeth  incisors ;  the  superior,  four  ;  parallel.  Two 
pectoral  mammse.^ 

The  principles  must  be  incorrect,  which  lead  to  such  an 
iqpproximation. 

As  the  monkey  race  approach  the  nearest  to  man,  in 
structure  and  actions,  and  their  forms  are  so  much  like  the 
human,  as  to  have  procured  for  them  the  epithet  afUhr^pO' 
morpkous^  we  must  compare  them  to  man,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  specific  characters  of  the  latter ;  and  we  must  insd- 
tute  this  comparison  particularly  with  those  caUed  orang- 
utangs.  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion,  in  this  part  of 
the  subject,  to  mention  the  latter  animal ;  it  is  therefore^ 
necessary  to  explain  clearly  what  creature  I  mean  to  desi^ 
date  by  that  name ;  and  the  more  so,  as  two  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  sometimes  perhaps  more,  have  been  confounded 
under  that  common  appellation.  This  is  the  case  even  with 
LiNNEUs,  BuFFON,  and  Erxleben  ;  in  whom  the  mistake 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  rareness  of  the  animals,  both 
of  which  are  very  seldom  seen  in  Europe.  Blumekbach 
has  pointed  out  and  rectified  the  error,  both  in  his  Manual 
qf  natural  History y  and  in  his  Delineations  of  Objects  in 
natural  History. 

All  the  simise,  and  the  lemurs  likewise,  are  quadruma^ 
nous ;  that  is,  they  possess  opposable  members,  or  thumbs 
On  the  hind,  as  well  as  on  the  fore  limbs :  they  have  perfect 
davicles ;  perfect  pronation  and  supination  of  the  fore-arm  ; 
long  and  flexible  fingers  and  toes:  hence  they  have'  the 
power  of  imitating  many  human  actions;  hence,  too,  they 
are  exi^lent  climbers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot 
easily  stand  or  walk  upright,  because  the  foot  rests  on  its 
cyuter  edge,  the  heel  does  not  touch  the  ground,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  pelvis  renders  the  trunk  unsteady.     Con* 
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lequently,  they  are  nether  biped,  nor  strictly  quadruped. 
They  resemble  man  in  the  general  form  of  the  cranium, 
and  in  the  configuration  of  the  brain ;  of  which,  however, 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  greatly  reduced.  The  face  is 
turned  forwards;  the  optic  axes  are  parallel;  the  orbits 
complete,  and  separate  from  the  temporal  fossae.  The 
nose  is  flat  (hence  the  name  simian  from  simiis,  flat-nosed), 
and  has  a  single  triangular  os  nasi. 

In  this  QUADBUMANous  order  there  is  a  constantly  in- 
creasing deviation  from  the  human  structure,  by  increased 
elongation  of  the  muzzle,  and  advances  to  the  quadruped 
attitude  and  progres^on.  They  have  the  same  number  and 
kinds  of  teeth  as  man ;  and  an  alimentary  canal  very  much 
like  the  human.  Their  pectoral  mammae  and  loose  penis 
are  other  approximations. 

In  so  large  a  family  as  the  monkeys  we  shall  expect  to 
meet  with  oonnderable  varieties  of  form,  and  to  find  that 
the  human  character  is  strongly  expressed  in  some,  while 
others  exhibit  successive  degrees  of  approximation  towards 
the  neighbouring  animals. 

The  division  of  okangs,  which  is  the  most  strongly  an- 
thropo-morphous,  and  includes  the  two  simice  confounded  to- 
gether under  the  names  of  orang-utang,  pongo,  jocko,  barris, 
&e.  and  two  others  called  gibbons  (S.  Lavy  or  long-armed 
monkey ;  S.  Leucisca^  an  wouwou),  is  characterised  by  the 
slight  prominence  of  the  jaws,  so  that  they  have  a  large  fa- 
cial angle ;  by  the  want  of  tail ;  by  possessing  an  os  hyoides, 
liver,  and  coecum  like  the  human:  the  latter  part  has  an  ap- 
pendix vermiformis  as  in  man.     They  have  very  long  arms. 

The  stTTua  satyrus  ♦  is  the  true  animal  so  much  cele- 

*  BLUMBNB4CH  AhtUdungtH  n.  h.  Gegenstande ;  No.  12;  the 
<iraniii]iiy  No.  9SU  The  animal  has  been  figored  by  Vosmabr,  from 
a  liTiflg  specimen  at  the  Hague,  from  which  engraving  that  of  Blu- 
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brated  under  tfas  name  of  orang^tang*.  It  ra  prindpaSj^ 
if  not  soleljy  found  on  die  great  island  of  Borneo,  whenoe- 
it  has  been  sometimes  brought  to  us  through  Java.  Ilr 
h  about  three  feet  m  height;  as  the  specimens  conveyecl 
hither  hare  been  young,,  we  may  suppose  that  it  would 
seach  to  between  three  and  feur  feet  when  grown  up ;.  but 
ttone  have  been  seen  in  Europe  exceeding  three  feet.  Tht 
body  is  covered  with  strong  reddish  biown  hair.  The 
ftont  of  the  head  has  a  very  human  character,  the  fbudiead 
bdng  burge  and  high,  and  the  fadal  angle  consequently  con- 
nderable :  indeed,  no  animal  approaches  to  man  so  nearly 
as  this^  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  volume  of  the  brain;. 
The  face  is  bluish  or  lead-colbured :  there  are  no  cheek 
pouches  nov  callos^es  of  the  buttocks.  Two  large  mem*^ 
branous  bags  cover  the  front  of  the  neck  under  the  skin,, 
and  open  into  the  koynx  between  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid 
cartilage ;  a  structure  which  qsoHs  him  for  speaking.  The 
Ihumb  of  the  hind  hand  has  nb  nail  'f^    It  is  a  mild  ahd 


MSNBACH  is  eopied :  by  GXmper  (who  has'  also  givML  a  detailed  ana- 
tomical  descrq>tion  of  it),  with  his.  asual  fidelity  and  accuracy,  firoia 
a  dead  specimen  preserved  in  spirits ;  (Euvres  d^Butoire  iMf .  &e. 
planche  I,  fig.  1 :  fig.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  of  the  same  jf^late,  are  repre^ 
sentations  of  the  entire  and  boigrhead:  imd  most  excellency,  in  a 
ooloored  engraving,  by  Mr.  Abel,,  who  brooght  one  with  him  ftom 
Batavia,  now  aliye  in  Exeter  Change,  and  has  given  a  yery  intf- 
resting  descriptioaof  him  in  \as*NMtrrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Intmar 
rf  China, 

*  The  import  of  this  Malay  Uarm  is  wild  man,  or  man  of  the 
woods.  Orang  means,  in  fhct,  rational  creatare ;  and  is  applied  tQ» 
man,  to  the  nioidcey  in-qnestion,  and  to  fhe  elephant 

f  The  absence  of  the  nail  was  ascertained  by  Camper  in  8eve» 
«ut  of  eight  specimens :  the  eighth  had  a  very  small  nail  on  the 
thumb  of  the  right  foot  only.  (Euvres,  i.  p.  53,  et  suiv.  The  ani- 
mal is  represented  by  Edwards,  Gleanings  of  Natural  Nutarf^  K. 
pi.  213,  p.  6  and  7,  witiltnails ;  and  it  was  so>  figuredin  tiie^|||foaf  cC 
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gentle  laumal^  with  some  actions  dimilar  to  ours,  and  "some 
-appearances  of  human  feelings.  It  soon  becomes  attached, 
and  kmtates  very  quickly  whatever  we  do.  A  state  of  cap- 
ti^tj,  in  climates  and  with  diet  unfriendly  to  its  nature,  is 
not  well  calculated  to  devek^  its  feelings  and  powers,  or 
to  lead  to  a  just  estimate  of  its  faculties  and  inteliigance* 

The  reports  of'  traveUors  concermng  its  immense  strength 
and  farocky,  its  stature  represented  as  equal  or  superior  to 
that  of  man,  its  carrying  off  women  and  so  forth,  do  n^t 
aooord  dtber  with  the  size  or  the  diq)oat]ons  of  the  creature 
as  observed  in  the  examples  biought  into  £urc^.  They 
must  probaUy  be  referred  partly  to  exaggeration  and  pdrtly 
to  the  circumstance  of  other  large  »mise  (particularly  the 
pongo  f  of  Borneo)  havbg  been  confounded  with  the  true 
crangmtai^^. 


aaeDgra¥ing  sabmitted  to  the  inspection  of  Camper  by  Allamano  ; 
Adduians  oat  t.  xv.  de  Buffon,  p.  73,  pi.  11.  On  examining  the 
animals,  from  which  both  these  figures  were  taken,  it  was  found 
that  they  had  no  nails :  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  that  of  Mr. 
AsEL.  -Such  is  the  way,  in  which  nature  is  often  improved  hy  art- 
ists who  do  net  understand  natural  history.  Camper,  de  rOranif- 
MUnufy  eh.  i  §  4.  . 

f  la  a  Busmoirfead  befare  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  not  yet 
published,  Cu¥Ier  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  tremendous 
creature  is  only  the  adult  S.  Satyrus.  They  are  both  confined  to  the 
island  of  Borneo ;  and  they  agree  in  the  great  length  of  the  arms, 
and  the  proaiinence  and  strength  of  ihe  spinous  processes  of  the 
oervical  vertebrae.  The  skulls  of  both  are  in  the  Hunterian  collec- 
tion ;  and  are  strongly  contrasted  to  each  other  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions  of  the  4;ranium  and  face,  as  well  as  in  some  other  points. 
If  these  are  merely  the  differences  between  the  young  and  the  full- 
grown  animal,  I  know  no  other  example  of  such  a  metamorphosis  in 
.the animal  kingdom.  For  the  skull  pf  the  ocang-utang see  the  plate 
of  Blumenbach  already  quoted ;  for  that  of  the  pongo,  Pischer 
Kalurhistorucke  Fragmente,   tab.  3,&  4.     I  must,    however^  ac- 

K  2 
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The  dmia'  liifjghAfies*  is  a  nalive  of  Ai^ok  and 
Con^  where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  dmnpansd.  It  le- 
aenibles  the  firmer  in  taze ;  but  differs  fimn  it  in  being  oo- 
veied  by  Mack  hair ;  in  having  a  lower  fordiead,  and  laigs 
ears;  and  nails  on  the  thumbs  of  the  hind  hands.  It  is 
very  susceptible  of  education^  and  quickly  kams  to  imiff^f^ 
human  actions.  This  is  the  ammal^  of  whicn  Tysok  "f*  has 
given  an  excellent  anatomical  description,  accompanied  widi 
very  good  engravings.  In  both  these  simixe,  the  hair  of 
the  upper  and  fore  arm  takes  opponte  directions ;  that  is,  it 
alanis  in  each  part  of  the  limb  towards  the  elbow. 

A  more  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  propensities, 
fieelings,  and  intellectual  phenomena  of  both  these  creatures, 
is  a  great  desideratum  in  that  important  brandi  of  compara- 
tive physiology,  which  relates  to  the  functions  of  the  bnun. 

The  peculiar  characterisdcs  of  man  appear  to  me  so 
very  strong,  that  I  not  only  deem  him  a  distinct  species,  but 
also  put  him  into  a  separate  order  by  himself.  His  physioi^ 
Imd  moral  attributes  place  him  at  a  much  greater  distanc^ 
from  all  other  orders  of  mammalia,  than  those  are  from  eadi 
other  respectively.  The  zoological  statement  of  lus  principal 
characters  follows  {. 

Order,  bimanum  (two-handed):  genus,  homo;  the 
species  single,  with  several  varieties  hereafter  enumerated. 


knowledge  that  the  head  of  the  individual  at  Exeter  Change  conies 
much  nearer  to  that  of  the  pongo  than  either  the  cranium  figured  by 
Blumenbach^  or  that  in  the  Hunterian  collection;  and'  the  resem- 
blance seems  to  me  to  increase  with  the  animal's  growth. 

*  A  good  engraving  from  a  living  original  ib  found  in  Le  Cat 
J'raitS  duFhddedesNetfi:  it  is  copied  by  Blumenbach  AhbibL 
N.  H.  G.  No.  11. 

t  TU  AfMlMny  of  a  Pigmjft  compared  with  that  of  a  Monkey ^  m 
Ape,  and  a  Man, 

I  Blumenbach.    Coviee. 
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Characters;  erect  stature;  two  hands;  teeth  a[q[»roxi- 
raated  and  of  equal  length ;  the  inferior  incisors  perpendi* 
cuUu*.  Prominent  chin ;  rational ;  endowed  with  speech  ; 
unarmed;  defenceless. 

These  drcumstanoes  are  so  obvious  and  so  abundantly 
sufficient  to  characterise  man^  that  the  doubts  and  hesitation 
of  Linneus  in  assigning  a  specific  distinction,  appear  to  us 
rather  incomprehensible.  ^^  Nullum  diaracterem,^  he  ob* 
serves,  ^^  hactenus  eruere  potui,  unde  homo  a  simia  intemos- 
catur  :^.^  And  he  again  states,  in  the  SyHema  Naiurce^ 
^*  Mirum  adeo  parum  difierre  stultissimam  simiam  a  sapien- 
tissimo  homine,  ut  iste  geodetes  naturae  etiamnum  quo^ren- 
dus,  qui  hos  limitet.^  If  these  representations  were  ccnrect, 
soology  would  not  deserve  the  rank  of  a  science. 

The  remainder  'of  this  work  will  be  divided  into  two 
sections :  the  ^r^t,  oi^  the  (corporeal  and  mental)  differences 
between  ipan  fmd  animals,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  specific 
diaracter  of  man,  will  contain  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
particulars  composing  that  character,  a  commentary  on  the 
short  zoological  statement,  which  immediately  precedes,  and 
an  attempt  to  settle  the  question,  whether  man  be  a  distinct 
species,  or  have  a  conimon  ori^n  with,  and  specific  affinity 
to  any  other  animals :  the  second  will  be  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  mankind,  will  contain  an  enumeration  and 
discussion  of  the  characters  by  which  they  are  distinguished, 
and  a  full  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  they  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  originally  distinct  species,  or  as  varieties 
of  one  angle  species, 


"^m 


X  Fmma  Suecica^  Pracf. 
§  Ed.  12,  p.  34,  note. 
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SECTION  I. 

brSTINCTlONS   BETWEEN   MAN  AND   ANIMALS; 
OR  SPECIFIC  CHARACTERS  OF  MAN. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  erect  AttUude  ef  Man,  and  consequent 

the  Structure  of  the  lower  Limbs,  ThoraXy  Spvacy  and 
Pelvis. 


In  the  external  conformation  of  man  we  immediately  remark 
his  upright  stature ;  that  majestic  attitude,  which  announces 
his  superiority  over  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 
He  is  the  only  being  adapted  by  his  organisation  to.go  erect. 
Enslaved  to  their  senses,  and  partaking  merely  of  physical 
enjoyments,  otiier  animals  have  tlieir  heads  directed  towards 
the  eartli :  ^^  Quae  natura  prona,  atquc  ventri  obedientia 
finxit.*"  Man,  whose  more  elevated  nature  is  connected  tp 
surrounding  objects  by  moral  relations,  who  can  pursue  the 
concatenations  of  causes  and  effects,  and  embrace  in  hia 
mind  the  system  of  the  universe,  boldly  regards  the  heavens, 
and  can  direct  his  sight  even  into  tlie  starry  re^ons : — the 
contrast,  so  finely  expressed  by  the  poet,  is  therefore  quite 
correct  in  fact ; 

Pronaque  cam  spectent  animalia  cetera  terrain,. 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit ;  caelamque  tueri 
Juj»sit ;  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  valtu9.. 


^\ 
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\  piopafie  to  prove  that  the  erect  stature  k  suited  to  the 
^MRganifilltioti  of  the  human  sulject ;  and  that  it  is  exclusivdj 
|ieculiar  to  naD* 

It  ought  i^ppear  a  8i;di$cient  proof  of  the  upn^t  atfr> 
tude  and  bj|>ed  fHpqgr^SMon  beii^  natural  to  our  species^ 
iiiai  such  has  been  the  invariable  praodtce  of  all  nations  in 
all  ages  ef  the  world; — tliat  no  pec^le,  no  tribe,  nor  evei^ 
any  individual  ia  a  h^ldiy  condition,  has  been  known  to  do 
43thenisc^  Yet  evea  this  has  been  contested ;  and,  as  phi- 
losophem  have  not  been  wantijog  to  argue  that  we  were  na- 
turally funushed  wit}i  taila^  but,  by  some  strange  change  or 
chance,  had  got  rid  of  the  degrading  appendage;  so  otb^s 
)iave  held  that  we  were  designed  by  nature  to  go  on  aS 
fimrs  * ;  justifying  the  acute  remark,  >^  Nihil  tarn  absiurdum 
esse,,  quod  ncm  ab  aliquo  philosojAo  dictum  fuit.**^ 

The  chief  sufypmrt  of  this  notion  conceraing  the  human 
aabject  being  naturally  quadruped,  has  been  derived  fropi 
die  examples  of  zriU  men;  4}iat  is,  children  lost  in  woods  and 
growing  up  in  a  scditary  state.  Even  Linneus  has  kindly 
lakea  them  under  his  protection,  and  has  provided  a  req)ect- 
<dble  aUiadoa  for  them  in  his  Systema  NakLroe^  under  the 
liead  ^  ^^  homo  ^a^sxi^  Jirus^  to  whom  he  assigns  the  epi- 
tlMts  iefy'apus^  wiutus^  hirsutus. 

What  is  this  homo  ferns  of  Livneus  ?     How  are  we  to 

eonnder  these  wild  men?     In  diferent  countries  of  Europe 

-ft  few  in&viduals — and  very  few  indeed  are  authentically  re- 

oocded-— have  been  met  with  in  a  solitary  state ; — ^young  per- 

eons,  wandering  idone  in  woodsy  or  mountainous  regiona. 


*  MoscATi,  9an  der  jkorperlichen  wesentUchen  Unterschiedg 
mntchen  der  Structur  der  Memeken  uad  der  Thiere;  Gotting. 
1771.  8VQ. 

ScHRAOE,  a  Dutdmian,  in  a  Dutck  journal,  entitled  Geneei^ 
matHw-ejn  Huithoudrkundige  Jaarboeken*    T.  3.  p.  3^ 

K  4 
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To  unsophisticated  common  sense  they  appear  poor,  half- 
witted, stupid  beings,  incapable  of  speech,  with  faculties 
very  imperfectly  developed,  and  therefore  probably  escaping 
from  or  abandoned  by  their  parents  or  friends.  But  their 
case  has  been  eagerly  taken  up  and  warmly  defended  by 
some  philosophers,  who  employ  them  to  exemplify  natuml 
man, — the  original  unoorrupted  creature — in  oppoiation  Uf 
those  who  have  become  vitiated  and  degenerate  by  civilisa* 
tion.  When  presented  to  us  in  so  impc»rtant  a  character, 
and  with  such  high  pretenrions,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  a 
little  into  the  proofs  of  their  pedigree  and  claims. 

Peter  the  wild  boy,  who  lived  many  years  In  this  oounr 
try,  is  one  of  the  most  authentic  oases ;  and  his  biography 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well  ♦.  In  July  17^4,  Jiirgen 
Meyer,  a  townsman  of  Hameln,  met  in  his  field  widi  a 
naked,  brownish,  black-haired  boy,  apparently  about  twelve 
years  old,  who  uttered  no  sound,  was  enticed,  by  shewing 
him  two  apples,  into  the  town,  and  placed,  for  safe  custody, 
in  an  hospital,  by  order  of  the  burgo-master  Sevxein. 
Peter — thus  he  was  diristened  by  the  children  on  his  first 
appearance  in  the  town,  and  he  went  by  the  same  name  to 
his  death — behaved  rather  brutish  at  first ;  seeking  to  get 
out  at  doors  and  windows,  resting  now  and  then  on  his  knees 
and  elbows,  and  rolling  himself  from  side  to  side  till  he  fell 
asleep.  He  did  not  like  bread,  but  he  eagerly  peeled  green 
sticks,  and  chewed  the  peel  for  the  juice,  as  he  also  did  ve- 
getables, grass,  and  bean-shells.  He  soon  learned  to  con- 
duct himself  more  properly,  and  was  allowed  to  go  about 
the  town.     When  any  thing  was  offered  him  to  eat,  he  first 


*  The  following  acooant  is  derived  from  Blumenbach's  Beytriife 
Tur  Naturgeschichte,  2\  theil.  He  has  taken  g^eat  pains  to  make 
out,  from  original  and  cotemporary  docwnents,  the  trae  hiatoiy  o( 
^s  komo  sapiens  ferus. 
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smelt  it,  and  then  put  it  in  his  mouth,  or  laid  it  aside  shak- 
ing his  head.  In  the  same  way  he  would  smell  people*8 
bands,  and  then  strike  his  breast  if  pleased,  or  otherwise 
shake  his  head.  When  he  particularly  liked  any  thing,  as 
beans,  peas,  mulberries,  fruit,  and  particularly  onions  and 
Buts,  he  indicated  his  satisfaction  by  striking  repeatedly  oa 
his  diest. 

When  shoes  were  first  given  to  him,  he  could  not  walk 
in  them,  and  appeared  happy  in  getting  rid  of  them,  and 
running  about  again  barefooted.  Covering  the  head  wa9 
equally  unpleasant  to  him ;  and  he  enjoyed  greatly  throwing 
his  hat  or  cap  into  the  Weser,  and  seeing  it  swim  down. 
But  he  soon  became  accustomed  to  clothing. 

His  hearing  and  smell  were  acute. 

In  October  1725  he  was  sent  for  by  Geobge  I.  to  Ha- 
nover ;  whence  he  was  transmitted  to  London  in  the  beginr 
ning  of  the  following  year,  under  the  care  of  a  king^s  mes- 
senger;  and  this  was  the  foundation  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 

Just  at  this  time  the  controversy  about  the  existence  of 
innate  ideas  was  at  its  height ;  and  Peter  seemed  the  very 
subject  for  determining  the  question.  Count  ZixzehdoiIf 
wished  that  he  should  be  intrusted  to  his  charge,  that  he 
might  watch  the  developement  of  his  innate  ideas :  but  th^ 
King  had  already  placed  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  afterwards  celebmt(?d  Queen  Caroline,  who 
confided  the  precious  trust  to  Dr.  ArbuthKot,  still  for  tlic 
purpose  qf  investigadng  his  innate  ideas. 

Swift  has  immortalised  him  in  his  humorous  produc- 
tion.  It  cannot  rain  but  it  pours;  or^  London  strewed  with 
Rarities,  Linneus  gave  him  a  niche  in  the  Systema  Na- 
tarcBy  under  the  denomination  of  "  Juvenis  Hanoveranus;'* 
BuFFON,  De  Paauw,  and  J.J.  Hocsseau,  have  extolled 
.  \mL  as  the  true  dnld  of  natiure,  the  genuine  unsophisticated 


>" 
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man.  Monboddo*  is  still  move  enthusiastic,  dedaring  his 
ajq^earance  to  be  a  much  more  important  occurrence  than 
the  discoyery  of  the  planet  Uranus,  or  than  if  astixmomen^ 
ta  the  catalogue  of  stars  already  known,  had  added  thirty 
thousand  new  ones. 

Amidst  these  expectations  and  honours,  a  few  ctrcuHi-' 
stances  were  either  unknown  or  overlooked,  calculated  to 
raise  great  doubts  of  PeteiCs  fitness  for  Buch  high  deaUnieS) 
and  to  produce  an  unjdeasant  suspicion  that  he  had  not  en* 
tirely  escaped  the  contaminating  influence  of  civilised  life* 

When  he  was  first  met  with,  a  small  fragment  of  a  shirt 
hung  about  his  neck  ;  and  the  ivhiteness  of  his  thighs,  com* 
pared  to  his  brown  iegs>  proved  that  he  must  have  wom 
breeches,  but  not  stockings.  JHis  tongue  was  very  large, 
and  little  capable  of  motion,  so  that  an  army  surgeon  at 
Hamein  thought  of  attempting  to  set  it  free  by  cuttii^  the 
frenum ;  but  did  not  perform  the  operation.  Further  \ 
some  boatmen^  in  descending  the  Weser,  had  seen  at  diffeiv 
ent  points  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  a  poor  naked  boy,  and 
given  him  something  to  eat ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  widower  at  Luchtringen  had  had  a  dumb  child,  who^ 
having  'been  lost  in  the  woods  m  1723,  returned  home 
again ;  but,  on  his  fathcr^s  second  marriage,  was  driven  out 
again  by  his  stepmother. 

Dr.  Arbcthnot  soon  found  out  that  no  brilliant  disco. 
veries  in  psychology  or  anthropology  could  be  expected 
from  the  case  of  this  poor  ideot :  he  was  therefore  placed 
with  a  farmer  in  Hertfordshire^  where  he  continued  to  live 
or  rather  vegetate  till  1786. 

P£T£K  was  of  middle  size,  somewhat  robust  in  SLppeorance^ 


*  '^  I  consider  his  history  as  a  brief  chronicle  or  abstract  of  the 
history  ofthe  progress  of  human  nature,  from  the  mere  anhnal  to 
the  first  stage  of  ciTlli^cd  Uip»"^AfUient  Mttafhysics,  v.  iii.  p.  07* 
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tfid  strong,  and  had  a  respectable  beard.  -  He  took  the 
JiiHory  mixed  diet,  retaimng  his  early  fondness  for  onioB& 
He  liked  wannth ;  and  relished  a  glass  of  brandy.  He  aW 
Ways  shewed  the  most  perfect  indifference  to  the  other  sex. 

He  could  not  be  taught  to  speak :  the  plainest  of  the 
few  Mrdculate  sounds  he  could  utter  were  Peter ^  Id  shoy  and 
jttt  ro,  the  two  latter  being  attempts  at  pronouncing  King 
George  and  Queen  Caroline.  He  had  a  taste  for  muaic, 
and  would  hum  over  various  airs  that  he  often  heard  :  when 
an  instrumental  performance  took  place,  lie  would  jump 
about  wiUi  great  delight  till  he  was  qui^e  tired.  He  was 
deficient  in  one  important  privilege  of  our  nature ;  havii^ 
tierer  been  seen  to  laugh. 

He  was  a  harmless  and  obedient  creature,  and  could  be 
employed  in  little  domestic  offices^  or  in  the  fields,  but  not 
without  superintendence.  Having  been  left  to  himself  to 
throw  up  a  load  of  dung  into  a  cart,  as  soon  as  he  had  exe^ 
culed  the  task  he  jumped  up,  and  set  to  work  as  diligently 
to  throw  it  all  out  again.  Having,  on  one  occasion,  wan^ 
^fered  away  from  home  as  far  as  Norfolk,  at  the  time  when 
great  alarms  existed  about  the  Pretender  and  his  emissaries^ 
he  was  brought  before  a  justice  of  peace  as  a  suspidous 
character,  and  making  no  answer  to  any  interrogatories,  was 
deemed  contumacious,  and  sent  to  prison.  A  fire  broke  out 
in  the  bight,  when  he  was  found  sitting  quietly  in  a  comer 
enjoying  the  light  and  warmth  very  much,  and  not  at  all 
wiUing  to  move. 

Such  was  this  famous  representative  of  unsophisticated 
human  nature ! 

Although  Peter  was  little  capable  of  filling  that  high 
situaUon,  his  history  affords  a  striking  and  useful  caution, 
by  exhibiting  the  uncertmnty  of  human  testimony  and 
historical  evidence.  No  two  accounts  agree  in  the  year, 
season,  and  place  of  his  discovery ;  and  later  printed  histo** 
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ries  contain  serious  narratives  of  George  I.  having  fotxnd 
him  in  hunting  at  Herrenhausen,  or  in  the  Harz ;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  tree,  in  tho  top  of  which  he 
had  taken  refuge ;  that  his  body  was  covered  with  hair,  and 
that  he  ran  on  all  fours ;  that  he  jumped  about  trees  fike  a 
^uirrel,  knew  how  to  get  the  bait  out  of  traps  placed  for 
weaves ;  that  he  was  carried  over  to  Epgland  in  aq  iroa 
cage,  learned  to  speak  in  nine  months  at  the  court  of  the 
Queen,  was  baptised  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Ai^buthnot^  an4 
soon  after  died,  &c.  Sco. 

Peter  was  as  upright  in  his  attitude^  and  as  invariably 
biped,  as  any  of  ourselves ;  and  the  same  remark  holds 
good  of  all  the  other  authentic  examples;  as  of  the  girl  de^ 
scribed  by  Cohdamine*,  a  man  found  in  the  Pyrenees  *f-y 
and  the  boy  I  met  with  near  Aveyron^  and  brought  to  Paris 
soon  after  the  revolution.  On  the  Qther  hand,  where  they 
have  been  described  as  going  on  all  fours,  suspidous  circum*' 
stances  occur  in  the  narration,  calculated  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  whole.  Such  is  the  case  with  X4NNeus^s  juvenis 
ovinus  Hibemus,  taken  from  Tulpius,  Obscrvat.  tnedicar^ 
lib.  iv,  cap.  9.  He  is  s£ud  to  have  been  brought  up 
**  inter  oves  sylvestres,*"  and  thence  to  have  acquired  •"  natura 
ovilla:'^  he  is  d^spribed  further  as  ^^  ferox  ac  indomitus, 
vultu  truci,^  &c. 

An  unprejudiced  examination  of  al}  these  ca^es,  putting 
aside  what  is  obviously  exaggerated  or  fabulous,  proves  that 
they  are  merely  instances  of  defective  organisation ;  mal- 
formed individuals,  ipcapalje  of  spe^h,  and  exhibiting  few 
and  imperfect  mental  phenomena;  pathological  specimens^ 


*  Histoire  d^une  jeune  FUle  Sauvage^  I2m0|  Paris,  1761. 
t  Leroy  Exploitation  de  la  Nature  dans  lea  Pifrenees ;   4to, 
1776,  p.  8. 

i  Historical  Account  of  the  youtt^  S^va&e  of  Aveyron^  l^tmo.^ 
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tliefefore,  rather  than  examples  of  human  perfection.  No* 
thing  can  be  conceived  more  widely  removed  from  the  na* 
tural  condition  of  man,  than  these  half-witted  beings;  and 
we  might  as  rationally  adc^t  any  monstrous  birdi  for  a 
model  of  the  human  form,  as  set  them  up  for  a  standard  of 
the  attitude,  progressicm,  or  faculties  of  man. 

But,  if  these  beings  had  been  free  from  defect,  if  they 
bad  been  well-formed,  and  capable  of  aU  human  endow- 
ments, should  we  deem  them  more  natural  for  having  been 
solitary  ?  diould  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  justified  in 
ijpgarding  that  insulated  condition  as  a  <leviation  from  the 
adieme  of  nature,  comparing  it  with  Voltairs  to  the  state 
of  a  bee,  which  has  lost  the  hive  *"  ?  Is  the  social  rook  or 
antdope  more  artificial  or  degenerate  than  the  solitary  eagle 
or  iion? 

If  the  erect  attitude  and  biped  progression  be  peculiar 
to  man,  the  structure  of  tiie  lower  limbs  which  support  his 
trunk,  and  of  their  musdes,  which  move  it,  must  exhibit 
characters  of  form,  size,  and  arrangement,  which  are  met 
with  in  no  other  animals.  The  influence  of  this  peculiarity 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  lower  limbs ;  it  will  also  mocfify 
the  pelvis,  which  is  the  basb  of  the  trunk,  receiving  above 
the  wdght  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  thorax^  upper 
limbs,  and  head,  transmitting  this  weight  to  the  lower  limbs, 
and  offering  fixed  points  for  their  motions ;  tlie  upper  limbs, 
which  are  not  employed  for  siipport,  but  merely  as  instru- 
ments of  prehension ;  the  thorax,  by  which  these  are  se- 
parated, and  on  which  they  rest;  and  the  junction  of  the 
head  with  the  vertebral  column,  on  which  the  due  support 


*  '^8i  I'on  rencontre  one  abeille  enante,  devra-t-on  conclnre 
ffUb  cette  aMlle  est  dans  r6tat  de  pore  natorcy  et  que  ceUes  qui 
travailleiit  en  soci^t^  dans  la  ruche  ont  d^g^n^r6!" 
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of  this  weighty  mass,  and  the  proper  direction  of  the  eyes^ 
aioutli,  and  face  depend. 

The  length  and  strength  of  the  lower  liabs^  iha  ffte^ft 
inatruments  of  support  and  p;x}ffremism^  are  very  strSuDg, 
and  quite  pecuUar  to  man.  They  are  equal  in  length  to 
the  trunk  and  head  together,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any 
other  animal,  excepting  tlie  kangaroo,  jerboa,  &c.  where  the 
prindples  of  construction  and  tlie  offices  of  these  parts  ue 
<pntc  difPerent  from  the  human. 

In  all  the  monkey  tribe,  they  fall  very  far  short  of 
this  proix>rtion;  even  in  the  orang-utang  and  chimpuia^ 
they  are  short  and  weak,  and  manifestly  inadequate  to  au$- 
-tmn  the  body  erect.  This  circumstance  alone  effectua^y 
disqualifies  the  most  manUke  monkey  frcmi  partiapatiilg 
inth  man  in  that  grand  attribute ;  and  would  of  itself  b«  a 
mifficient  ground  for  specific  distinction  between  the  two 
jieings.  If  the  lower  Umbs  of  monkeys  are  weak,  in  oomt- 
parison  with  the  human,  those  of  other  animals,  and  par- 
ticularly c^  true  quadrupeds,  are  much  more  so:  the. short 
thigh-bone  is  almost  concealed  by  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
wd  the  rest  of  the  hmb  is  slender,  and  not  covered  by  any 
great  muscular  masses. 

The  disproportion  in  the  respective  lengths  of  oiu: 
vpiper  and  lower  limbs,  clearly  points  out  the  diierent  offices 
.Ihey  are  destined  to  execute.  The  supenor  fength^and 
power  of  the  latter,  so  necessary  for  the  various  pui^pose^ con- 
nected with  our  erect  attitude,  make  us  altogether  unfit  for 
]going  on  alLfours,  as  will  be  immediately  shewn'  by  a  tmi. 
lo  such  an  experiment,  either  the  lower  hmbs  must  be 
thrown  obliquely  backwards,  or  the  articulations  held  in  a 
bent  and  very  insecure  position.  Even  children,  before 
they  can  walk,  in  whom  the  lower  limbs  are  comparatively 
ahorter  than  in  adqlts,  c^awl  upon  their  kneesj^  or  eli^e 
drag  the  lower  extremkiea  a&er  them  on  the  ground. 
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To  the  long  and  powerful  femur,  to  the  strong  tibia, 
to  the  broad  articular  surfaces  whidi  joi;i  tliese  at  the  knee^ 
no  parallel  can  be  m^t  with  in  any  animal. 

The  breadth  of  the  human  pelvis  affords  an  ample^bams 
of  support  fcNT  the  trunk ;  and  this  receives  a  still  further  tran»- 
Yerse  enlai^ment  by  the  length  of  the  cervix  femoris,  another 
peculiarity  of  human  organisation.  This  long  neck  throws 
the  body  of  the  bone  outwards,  disengages  its  shaft  from 
the  hip-joint,  and  thus  increases  the  extent  of  rotation. 
It  gives  the  body  greater  firmness  in  standing,  without 
impeding  progres^on,  since  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  not 
the  body,  is  the  centre  of  motion.  If  the  thigh-bones  pos- 
sessed no  neck,  but  were  kept  equally  far  apart  by  iah 
ereasing  the  distance  between  the  cotyloid  ca\*itiesy  the 
atthude  of  standing  would  be  just  as  secure,  the  tran^ 
Terse  base  of  support  being  still  the  same ;  but  progression 
would  be  impeded,  as  it  actually  is  in  the  female,  from  the 
giealer  transverse  diameter  <^  the  pelvis. 

Afiother  character  oi  the  human  femur,  is  the  obliquity 
of  its  shaft,  and  superior  length  of  the  internal  condyle, 
arising  from  the  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  and  length  df  the 
cervix,  combkied  with  the  necessity  for  bringing  its  lower 
end  perpendicularly  under  tlie  pelvis,  in  reierenoe  to  the 
secure  support  of  the  trunk. 

The  line  c^  direction  of  tlie  human  femur  is  perpen- 
dicular, the  same  as  that  of  the  trunk :  its  axis  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body ;  it  is  placed  perpen<- 
dieularly  under  the  pelvis,  and  thus  supports  the  trunk 
stea^Gly.  In  all  other  animals  it  forms  an  angle  with  the 
spine;  and  this  is  oflen  even  an  acute  one.  It  is  obvious 
^lliat  the  erect  attitude  must  be  extremely  unsteady,  and 
the  dHBculty  of  maintaining  the  body  in  equilibrio  very 
great  in  such  an  arrangement.  When  the  vertebral  tsolumn 
is  raised  perpendicularly  in  the  oftao^utan^   the  thigh^* 
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bones  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  it:  the  long  Armn  pre* 
serve  the  .balance,  as  they  do  likewise  in  the  gibbon  (S« 
Lar).  The  angle  is  increased  in  quadrupeds  under  flimilar 
circumstances^  and  the  efforts  they  make  to  renuun  upright 
on  the  hind  feet  are  continued  with  difficulty,  more  espe- 
cially if  not  assisted  by  some  other  advantages  of  construc- 
tion, as  in  the  bear,  for  instance,  by  the  length  of  the  heel 
The  feet,  being  the  ultimate  supports  of  the  whole 
frame,  and  the  primary  agents  of  locomotion,  are  charac- 
terised by  a  combination  of  greater  breadth,  strength,  and 
solidity,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  than 
tliose  of  any  animal.  The  whole  surface  of  the  tarsus^ 
metatarsus,  and  toes,  rests  on  the  ground,  and  the  os 
calcis  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  leg.  The  two  last 
circumstances  are  seen  in  no  other  ammal :  even  the  simisi 
and  the  bear  have  the  end  of  the  os  calcis  raised,  so  that 
this  bone  begins  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  leg;  the 
dog,  the  cat,  and  other  digitated  quadrupeds,  even  the 
elephant  himself,  do  not  rest  on  the  tarsus  or  carpus,  but 
merely  on  the  toes;  the  doven-hoofed  ruminants  (bisulca) 
and  the  solipeda,  touch  the  ground  merely  with  the  extre- 
mities of  the  third  phalanges,  and  the  os  calcis  is  raised 
nearly  into  a  perpendicular  position.  Thus,  as  we  depart 
from  man,  the  foot  is  more  and  more  contracted  and  elon- 
gated, the  part  serving  for  support  reduced,  and  the  angle 
of  the  heel-bone  rendered  more  acute. 

The  great  size  of  the  os  calcis,  and  particularly  the 
'  bulk  and  prominence  of  its  posterior  projection,  to  irfiich 
the  powerful  muscles  of  the  calf  are  affixed,  correspond  to 
its  important  ofiice  of  supporting  the  back  of  the  foot^  and 
resisting  force  applied  to  the  front  of  the  body.  This 
inngle  bone  is,  therefore,  an  infallible  characteristic  of  man; 
jand  <<  Ex  calce  hominem,^  would  probably  be  a  safer  rule 
than  *^  Ex  pede  Herculem.^^ 
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l^he  concavity  of  the  sok  is  an  arrangement  rendered 
toeiBwaly  by  the  whole  surface  resting  flat  on  the  ground. 
It  proTidea  room  for  the  muscles^  nerves,  vessels,  and  ten*- 
dons  of  the  toes.  It  also  assists  the  funcdons  of  the  foot, 
bjr  enabUng  it  to  gun  a  kind  <^  hold  of  the  bodies  on 
ivhidi  it  rests,  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  unequal  sur- 
fiKes,  an  advantage  almost  destroyed  by  the  use  of  shoes, 
(mt  eminently  conspicuous  in  those  people,  whose  feet  are 
not  cramped  by  artificial  means  of  defence. 

The  gradually  increased  breadth  of  the  foot  towards 
the  front,  the  predominance  of  its  solid  and  nearly  im- 
movable parts,  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  over  the  more 
flexible  toes,  the  direction  of  the  metatarsal  bone  sup- 
porting the  great  toe,  its  situation  and  want  of  mobility, 
are  circumstances  of  strong  contrast  with  the  structure  of 
the  hand,  plainly  pointing  out  the  former  as  organised  for 
strength  and  reastance,  and  adapted  to  increase  the  extent 
and  solidity  of  its  support. 

A  further  argument  to  the  same  effect  may  be  drawn 
fiom  the  comparative  progress  of  ossification  in  the  two 
m^nbers.  The  bones  of  the  tarsus,  and  particularly  the 
QB  calcis,  ossify  at  an  earlier  period,  and  advance  more 
japidlj:  in  th&r  developement,  than  those  of  the  carpus : 
very  little  strength  of  hand  is  required  in  die  first  years  of 
life^  while  the  feet,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  begin  to 
be  employed  in  sustmning  the  body,  and  advandng  it  by 
.progressive  motion. 

The  lower  limbs  can  be  separated  more  widely  in  man, 
tium  in  any  animal,  in  consequence  of  the  great  breadth  of 
Iba  pelvis,  and  length  of  the  cervix  femoris.  Thus  we  are 
enabled  to  derive  the  full  advantage  from  those  admirable 
instnimeots  of  sujqport,  the  feet :  an  advantage,  which  may 
be  estinlated  by  observing  tlie  varied  motions,  the  rapid 
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changes,  and  multiplied  cdmbinatioiis  of  movement,  ac** 
cording  to  the  pirobable  direction  of  the  expected  impiulse, 
in  boxing,  wrestling,  and  other  flimilar  feats  df  activity,  in 
{)ushing,  puDitig,  &c.  &c. 

In  all  th'e  particulars  just  deiscribed,  we  see  a  stto^ 
contrast  between  matt,  and  the  neiartet  or  most  anthropo^ 
faiorphous  animals,  ev6n  the  monkey  and  orangoutang.  In 
£he  latter,  the  cervix  femoris  is  diort,  the  thigh-bone 
straight,  and  its  two  a^dyles  of  eqtid  length*.  The 
toot  rests  on  its  but^r  edge,  the  heel  not  touching  the 
ground;  the  tarsus  is  contracted,  and  the  digital  plut** 
langes  lengtliened,  so  that  in  these  respects  it  t^sembles  t 
Inndf. 

The  peculiarides  of  die  human  pelvis  coincide  with 
those  of  the  lower  limbs.  Tflie  form  c^  this  part  is  vieiy 
characteristic  in  man,  and  distinguidies  him  fhm  the  simile, 
and  indeed  from  all  other  mammalia.  It  might  be  asserted, 
that  the  human  skeleton  alone  h£is  a  pityper  pelvis :  that  is, 
such  an  incurvation  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  such 
an  union  of  them  with  the  ossa  innominata,  as  forms  a 
5a^n-Iike  cavity ;  from  which,  the  space  incltided  between 
the  ^elongated  ilia,  and  the  ^ttttight  sacrum  and  ooocyl  of 
monkeys,  differs  toto  cselo.  In  the  orang-utang,  imd  the 
elephant,  we  find  the  neareilt  Approach  to  the  human  ftm- 
ation.  In  the  former  J,  however,  th^  ^trpper  part  of  USe 
ifium  IS  narrow  and  elongated,  stretching  upwards  in  the 
direction  (rf*  tlie  spme,  and  its  length  exceeds  its  br&idth ; 
bo  that  the  relations  of  these  two  dime6d6n3lu^  very  ditferent 


m  mm,'  n      t^'A   i*«»i  ■»■    ■  ■■■!  k 


*  Tyson,  %.  6. 

t  IBbifref  4r  Camper,  pi.  H.  f ;,  4»  &  6.    Tii%&s]fy,tU. 

t  Campbr,  (Euvres,  pi.  II.  4g.  7    Tyson,  fig.  5. 
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in  onn  and   thu  anunal  *.     In  the  latter,  the  symphysis 

pubis  is  very  de^ ;  And  in  both,  there  is  neither  that  inr 

cumratian  of  the  sacrum,  firom  the  promontory  downwards^ 

jior  that  dinection  of  the  coccyx  forwards,  which,  with  the 

broad  horixontal  expansion  of  the  ilia,  and  the  shallowness 

of  die  aymjriiyns  ppbis,  are  peculiar  to.  the  human  frames 

jyid  make  it  ^  broid  and  firm  bnlis  for  the  trunk,  on  whidi 

Ae  wo^t  of  the  abdominal  contents,  and  particularly  of 

the  pregnant  uterus,  is  supported.    The  lower  part  of  the 

»Qrum  an^  ^  ^  ooccygb  are  turned  forwards  in  man, 

and  fbnn  the  only  firm  bony  resistance,  in  the  inferior 

aperture  of  the  pelvis^  to  tfaft  abdominal  viscera,  forced 

downwards   by  the   diaphragm   and  abdominal    muscles. 

Tbeas  bones  are  straight  in  all  other  aninals,  because  the 

sn^gbl  of  the  viscera  is  differently  supportaiL    £veii  in 

-lbs  ocang^tang,  the  sacrum  is  fiat  and  contracted,   and 

oovitinued,.' together  with  the  os  ooocygis,  in  a  stwght  line 

with  the  vertebral  column.     If  the  human  sacrum  and 

eopcyx  had  been^  continued   in  a  straight  line  with   the 

spine,  as  those  of  the  orang-utang  and  monkeys  are,  the 

fssairnioninata  remainoig  as  at  preset,  they  would  have 

pnysetad -beyond  those  bones,,  so  as  to  <UsaUe  us  £ro9i 

~aitti^< .  The^^urve  which  they  describe,  in  man  only,  ob- 

jfoA^B  idiiariBOonvenience ;  and  allows  the  pelvis  tp  rest  se- 

i^jpttrefyan.the  jetting  attitude  on  the  broad  and  strong  ischi- 

atitftubessntieSk  •  .    ., 

.^    The  wSkwnett  of.this-  structure  on  the  dire^on  uid 
ftiiictions  0£  the  vagina  :will  be  oonsidenod'  it^rwardst. 


9  Slie  ]^gH  Vf  Ac  W/hole  pelyis,  from  the  taber  iscUj,  to  t^ 
crista  of  the  ifimn  is :  7  in.  3  li.  in  miUL 

6  in.  • in  the  orahg-ntang. 

its  breadth,  between    thel     lOln.  6JLjnman. 

two  anterior  spines,         J       6  in.  6  li.  in  the  orang-utang. 
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The  distributioiiy  size,  and  offices  of  the  muscular 
masses  correspond  to  the  organic  arrangements  of  the  ske* 
leton.  The  lateral  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  pelvis  give 
origin  to  the  powerful  glutei,  of  which  the  exterior  (glutei 
magni),  exceeding  in  size  all  other  muscles  in  the  body,  ^iid 
covered  by  a  remarkable  stratum  of  fat,  form  the  buttocks, 
which,  by  their  ample,  fleshy,  and  convex  protuberances, 
conceal  tlie  anus ;  and  are  accounted  both  by  the  classical 
authors  in  natural  history,  as  Abistotle  and  Bitffon,  and 
by  the  greatest  physiologists,  as  Galen  and  Hallvb,  as 
the  chief  character  by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  di^ 
buttockless  ^mise.  ^^  Les  fesses,^  says  the  great  historian  of 
nature,  ^'  n^appartiennent  qu^^  Tespece  humaine.^  The  final 
cause  of  this  prerogative  has  been  assigned  by  an  anatomist 
^\  Solus  homo  ex  omnibus  animalibus  commode  sedet,  cui 
camosae  et  magnas  nates  contigere,  et  pro  substemaculo  pul- 
Vinarique,  tomento  repleto,  inserviunt,  ut  citra  molestiam 
scdendo,  cogitationibus  rerum  divinarum  animum  rectius 
applicare  possit  ♦.^ 

The  use  of  the  glutei,  however,  is  not  confined  isolely  to 
what  the  pious  Spigblius  has  imagined ;  viz.  the  forming 
-  a  cushion  on  which  the  body  may  be  softly  supported^  fi^r 
the  purposes  of  divine  cogitation;  but  they  are  very  im- 
portant agents  in  extending  the  pelvis  on  the  tl^ighs,  and 
maintaining  it  in  that  state  in  the  erect  position  of  the 
trunk.  In  standing  on  both  feet,  the  glutei  magni  fix  the 
pelvis  firmly  behind,  and  counteract  the  natural  tendency 
to  fall  forwards,  which  the  weight  6f  the  head,  the.  usual 
position  of  the  upper  limbs  in  front  of  the  body,  and  the 
prominence  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  impress  upon  tbe 
trunk.    Hence,  the  bulk  and  power  of  ttese  veiy^jQauapltfa 

**^*«—  III  WJ        ■  ■■     ■  ■  I  ■  ^      >t      II      ■  !■■■■■■■> 

*  Spigelius  de  hum,  Cwp,  Ftth.  p.  9. 
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io  the  human  subject  afford  a  clear  proof  that  man  was  de^ 
signed  for  the  attitude  on  two  feet.  The  other  two  glutei 
are  not  essentially  concerned  in  the  attitude  of  standing  on 
^th  feet;  but  they  are  the  principal  agents  in  supporting 
and  balancing  the  trunk  on  one  foot,  by  inclining  the  pelvis 
OTer  the  head  of  that  thigh-bone,  on  which  the  body  rests, 
80  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk  may  be  in  a 
line  drawn  through  that  lower  extremity.  In  this  case, 
their  exertion  counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  trunk  to  fall 
on  that  side  which  is  not  supported.  These  muscles  are 
employed  in  a  similar  manner  in  progression :  tlie  gluteus 
magnus  balances  the  pelvis,  while  one  leg  is  carried  before 
the  other,  and  brought  to  the  ground ;  and  the  two  others 
support  the  trunk  laterally,  while  the  limb  of  the  opposite 
side  is  in  the  air. 

The  gluteus  magnus,  which  is  the  largest  muscle  of  the 
human  body,  is  so  sipall  and  intdgnificant  in  animals,  that 
it  may  be  almost  said  not  to  exist  F.  Cuvi£&  observes  of 
the  orang-utang,  ^^les  fesses  ^toient  presque  nuUes,  ainsi  que 
les  mollets*.^  Tyson  indeed  asserts,  of  the  chimpansdi 
that  *^  our  pygmie  had  buttocks  or  nates,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  myology,  but  not  so  much  as  in  man  -^^  However,  in 
bis  apparently^  accurate  figure  t  there  is  no  trace  of  them.  ^ 
*  The  extensors  of  the  knee  are  much  stronger  in  tb^ 
human  subject  than  in  other  mammalia;  as  their  twofold 
^jpcration  of  extending  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  of  brings 
ing  the  thigh  forwards  on  the  leg,  forms  a  very  essential 
-part  in  the  human  mode  of  progression.  The  flexors  of 
the  knee  arc,  on  the  contrary,  stronger  in  animals ;  and  are 
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*  Annalei  du  MitsSuMy  y.  16,  p.  47.  The  correctness  of  this  re- 
maik  is  faUy  verified  by  the  orang-utang  belongiog  to  Mr.  Abel.  It 
tfaA  neither  bnttocks  nor  calves. 
-  -^  Anatomy  of  »  Ptfifmie,  p.  14.  I  F.  2, 
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inserted  so  much  lower  down  in  the  tibia,  even  in  the 
monkejTS,  than  in  the  human  subject,  that  the  cord  which 
they  form,  keeps  the  knee  haUtually  bent,  and  almost  pre- 
▼ients  the  perfect  extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh.  Where 
Ae  thigh  and  leg  thus  form  an  angle,  instead  of  being  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line,  the  support  of  the  body  on  the 
hind  legs  must  be  very  insecure. 

The  extensor  muscles  of  ^he  ankle  joint,  and  direfly 
Uiose  which  form  the  calf  of  the  leg,  are  the  principal  agents 
in  progresribn.  Hence  man  is  particularly  characterised  by 
the  largeness  of  his  calves;  and  no  animal  equals  him  in  this 
respect.  By  elevating  the  os  calcis,  they  raise  tbe  idbxAe 
body  in  the  act  of  progresnon;  and,  by  extending  the  leg  on 
ttie  foot,  they  counteract  that  tendency,  which  the  w^fat  of 
the  body  has  to  bend  the  leg  in  standing.  The  muade^  of 
the  calves  lift  the  heels,  and  thereby  elevate  the  whole  body, 
Vhich  is  supported  on  the  astragalus:  the  weight  is  ibitt 
maintained  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  feet,  and  the  infi« 
Vidual  is  siud  to  stand  on  tiptoes.  If  the  foot  of  one  eide 
be  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  the  opposite  heel  be  raised' 
by  the  calf  of  its  own  side,  the  whole  body  is  then  elevated 
by  the  muscles  of  one  calf.  When  a  person  stands  on  fip» 
toe  with  a  burden  on  the  shoulders,  or  any  other  pait  of  the 
trunk,  the  weight 'of  this,  as  wi>ll  as  of  the  body,  must  be 
raised  and  supported  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  In  nin- 
Inhg,  leapng,  jumping  in  the  air,  dancing,  &c.  the  pnn 
jecdoh  of  the  body  is  accomplished  by  the  same  power. 

Abistotle,  and  others  after  him,  have  justly  observed 
that  calves  of  the  legs  can  be  ascribed  io  man  only, 

The^whole  arrangement  of  the  thorax  corresponds  to  the 
erect  attitude  of  man.  It  is  flattened  anteriorly,  posseaaes 
a  very  broad  sternum,  is  wide  transversety,^!^  duiUow  from 
bcibre  backwards.  Its  lateral'  width  and  inconfidefaM# 
depth  from  sternum  U)  ^ine^  not  oh)y  throw  ihe  arms  fat 
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MpaHf  und,  thus  ^ve  a  vDore  extensive  lange  U>.  thdr. 
motions,  but  diniinish,  that  preponderaiice  .of  the  trunk  to*^ 
wards  the  fhmt,  which,  although  it  is  unimportant  in  the 
iK^riMMiial,  is  very  inconvenient  in  the  erect  attitude.  Man 
is  fliitf  to  be  the  oqly  animal,  in  ifhicb  the  transverse 
^exceeds  the  anterp-postarior  diameter  of  the  chest  Even 
in  the  si^ua  satyrus  tbe  latter  exceeds  the  fcxrmer  niea- 
surement^. 

The  human  stieniuiia  is  shorts  as  irell  as  broad.;  b^^  ^ 
hint  space  is .  left  between  the  front  of  the  chest  and  the. 
pelvis,  ttoprovided  with  bony  sl^)port^|  the  weight  of  the. 
viscera,  wliicb  are  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  abdominal 
cnisd^  is  seflMrely  sustained  below  by  the  ample  pelvis. 

.  <2uadrupeds  have  a  thorax  compressed  laterally,  narrow: 
asd-limd^shaped  on  its  sternal  aspect,  consequently  deep 
from  sternum  to  spine,  but  confined  in  the  traverse  duU 
meMon.  This  structure,  with  the  absence  of  clavicles, 
allows  the  firont  kgs  to  come  near  together,  to  &11  perpen* 
dbonlinrly  under  the  fropt  of  the  trunlc,  and  support  it  with 
ftnwnass  and  facility.  Their  sternum  is  long  and  narrow, 
tfafrribaadvaone  nearer  to  jthe  crista  of  the  os  innominatum, 
ai)4  together  with  the  stem.um  cover  a  larger  share  of  the 
abdopieD,  and  sujqxirt  its  viscera  more  effectually  in  the 
horizontal  pontion  of  the  trunk.  For  the  same  purpose  too, 
the  ribs  in  many  cases  are  more  numerous  than  in  man ;  viz. 
thirty-two  in  the  hyena,  thirty-ox  in  the  horse,  forty  in 
tb^  .elephanlv  and  for^-ax  in  the  unau  (Bradypus  didac- 
..tylus). 

These,  with  other  pcnnts,  which  cannot  escape  obser- 
iwtiM,  when  the  ^leton  of  any  rather  long-legged  qua- 
^tuped  is  compared  to  that  of  man,  shew  how  unfit  h6  is  for 

■  I*     1.  m    m    I    ii.   urns     .  >    •  .-     J,      ^  ■ .       Ill     I  Mf 
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the  attitude  on  all  fours,  which  in  his  case  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  unsteady,  irksome,  ,and  fi^liguing  in  the 
highest  degree. 

The  spine  of  man  presents  some  important  peculiarities 
resulting  from  his  characteristic  attitude.  One  of  t^i^ae  in 
Its  very  remarkable  increase  of  size  in  the  lumbar  region^ 
an  augmentation  corresponding  to  that  of  the  superincum* 
bent  weight,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts  whidi  thi». 
part  has  to  ^^tain.  The  immense  buHc  of  the  sacrum^,  far 
exceeding,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of^  the  body,  that  of  isijF 
animal,  is  referable  to  the  same  causf?,  to  the  mode  in  wfa]d\ 
this  weight  is  transmitted  to  the  hip-bones,  and  thenc^cto 
the  lower  limbs,  and  to  the  peeulidr  oonsti'oction  oC-ihe^ 
pekis.  The  waving  line^f*  of  the  eohitnn,  ai^sing  ftmk  a 
aeries  of  alternate  curves  in  opposite  directiodSi  is  aItogethtt» 
peculiar  to  man ;  it  allows  a  proper  distribution  of  dia 
wagfat  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  line  itf 
which  carried  through  the  entire  tnmk  must  fatt  wkhta  die 
space  covered  by  the  feiet,  or  by  one  foot  when  wie  svppoit 
the  body  on  one  only.  As  this  line  parses  thvdugh  alL^ 
curves,  motion  is  allowed  in  ^e  upper  regions  without  imr 
pairing  the  general  equilibrium.  ' 

The  cervical  vertebrae  of  the  monkeys^  including  the 


*  In  the  diiinp.aiis6,  s^ys  Tyson,  **  the  os  sacrajoi  was  noibSots 
so  dOated  and  spread,  as  'tis  in  man ;  but  coutracted  ai^d  nanoWy 
as  'tis  in  apes;  and  very  remarkabfy  diflerent  fix>m  the^hnmaiia 
fM^leton/'  p.  69. 

t  This  is  excellently  represented  in  Albinus's  plates  of  €Imi 
skeleton;  particularly  in  the  side  view,  tab.  iii.  I  refer  to  tha 
original  Leyden  edition  of  this  incomparable  work;  which,  when  the 
plates  of  the  bones  are  added,  oonstitntes  the  most  accurate,  oseftd, 
and  splendid  publication  ever  produced  In  anatomy.  Its  merits 
cannot  be  estimated  from  the  English  edit^pns. 


sft^VQs*  and  troglodytesf ,  are  remarkable  for  thelength 
and  promiiienoe  of  the  spinous  processes;  a  peculiarity  pro* 
bably  connected  with  the  support  of  .the  head,  which  pre* 
pondeiates  in  front  in  consequence  of  the  elongatiDn  of 
the  jaws  and  the  retreat  of  the  occipital  condyles  back* 
wardat. 

I  have  explained  how  the  lower  extremities  afford  a 
sidftciiAit  base  of  support  and  solid  oolumna  to  sustain  the 
trunk,  and  how  the  same  point  is  securest  by  the  orgaiuo 
artangements  of  the  latter.  The  breadth  of  the  human 
pelvis  forms  an  ample  baas  for  the  body,  and  a  firm  pcnnt 
of  action  for  the  abdoifunal  and  other  muscles,  enabling 
th^m  quickly  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  parts  above.  In 
all  the  digitated  animals,  the  pelvis  is  so  narrow,  that  the 
ttaSik  resembles  an  inverted  pyramid :  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  it  in  equiKbrio/  even  if  it  were  pos- 
nU^  for  the  animal  to  assume  the  erect  portion.  In  those 
htttaAees,  whek«  the  pdlvis  is  broader^  as  in  the  hoofbd 
antmals^  the  odier  conditions  of  the  upright  stature  are 
iJxMOit.  The  bear,  however,  forms  an  exception  to  these 
observaticms,  and  may  be  taught  to  stand  and  walk  erect, 

'*  *'  Les  vert^bres  cenricales  sont  rem^rquables  par  la  long^eor 
extraordinure  des  apophyses  epineuses  de!t  six  Inf^rieiures ;  mais 
sortout  par  celle  da  miliea.''  **  Les  apophyses  paroisseat  wH)k 
besokt  de  eette  loagiiear  dans  rorang/  pour  qu'il  paisse  teoir  npeiix 
sa  t^te  *eii  eqnitibre.  Je  ne  coimois  aaoan  autre  animsU  dpnt  les 
api^yses  epiaeuses  des  vert^brea  cervicales  soient  aussi  loDf^es, 
^cept6  lephilandre  d'Ajii6rique."  Camper,  (Euvre^,  i.  1^.  pi.  2. 
fig.  3. 

+  Tyson,  p.  68. 

X  ?%is  great  developemeot  of  the  eenrical  spines  iA  lacmt  re-^ 
markabie  in  the  pongOi  where  the  enonnoas  bulk  of  the  jaws  corr^ 
spond9  to  it    See  Audbbert,  flisi,  nut^  di$  Smgti  fi  ^nku,  fol. 
Planche  Asiatomiqoe  2,  fig.  5. 
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although  the  posture  is  manifestly  irksome  to  the  amnudL 
When  quadrupeds  endeavour  to  support  themsdveson  tfae 
hind  extremities,  as  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  anj  oligecta 
with  the  fore-feet,  they  rather  sit  down  than  assume  the 
erect  position ;  for  they  t^t.on.the  thi^s,  as  well  as  on  Uie 
feet,  and  this  can  only  be  done,  where  the  fore^part  of  tb# 
body  is  small,  as  in  the  sinuss,  squirrel,  &c.  In  other  aages 
the  animal  is  oUiged  to  support  itself  by  the .  foie^eet  «|kv 
m  in  the  dog,  cat,  &c. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Qnihe  ugper  Extremities:  Advaaitagcous  ConsirucHaa^ 
fhe  human  Hmid:    Man  ie  twoJuindedy  the  Moigih^ 
Kind  fiurJuLuded :  on  the  natural  Attitude  und  Gaii  fff 
MankofiB.  , 


A  cuasoaY  survey  of  the  upper  limbs  wiD  be  suffident  to 
<xnmaiQ^  us  that  they  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  office  of 
supporting  the  body,  and  as  well  calculated  for  the  uses  t» 
"whi^  we  put  them,  of  seizing  and  holding  objects,  and 
the]:eby  executing,  besides  all  the  processes  of  the  arts,  a 
thousand  minute  but  most  serviceable  actions  of  constant 
recurrence. 

There  k  a  general  resemblance  of  form  throughout  the 
ti|)per  knd  lower  ^extremities:  their  principal  di\^ons,  d» 
nuriiber  and  form  of  the  bones,  and  the  construction  of  the 
articulations  in  each  division,  correspond  very  clearly;  tte 
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csiSMUal  Tamtied  mtty  all  be  referred  to  the  principles  oF 
solidity  and  resistance  in  the  lower,  of  molnlity  in  the  upper^ 
as  leading  purposes  of  formation.  A  comparison  of  the 
arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand,  to  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot;  of  tlie 
6s  innomiiMitum  to  the  libapula;  of  the  hip,  knee,  asad  ankle, 
lotfie  shoulder,  elbdw^  and  wrist;  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus^ 
and  ilhgetrs,  to  the  timus,  metatarsus,  and  toes ;  will  at  onoa 
p^^  aild  ilhistrate  this  did'erence. 

The  ilcapuke,  placed  at  the  posterior  a|id  lateral  aspects 
df  tKe  trunks  are  k^  wide  apart  by  the  clavicles:  a  line 
falling  perpendicularly  from  the  shoulder,  in  the  erect  at- 
titude of  the  body,  would  pass  far  behind  the  hip:  thus  the 
upper  Bmbs  are  throlm  outwards  and  backwards,'  and  have 
A  fiee  )'ange  in  their  principal  motions,  which  are  in  the 
aiitlirior  (Erection.  The  glenoid  cavities  look  outwaid& 
Hie  arras  are  widely  separated  above,  and  they  diverge  to- 
wards their  opposite  ends:  the  low^r  limbs,  on  the  contraiy, 
umverge  from  above  downwards.  In  true  quadrupeds,  the 
tbvitfeiB  aore  suppressed*;  the  shoulder-Uades  brought  fbr- 
i^rkitdk  oh  the  chest,  and  approximated  to.  each  other;  and 


*  It  is  stated,  m  the  Physiological  Lectures^  p.  123,  tliat  "  no 

animaly  excqit  the  monkey,  has  a  olavide  like  that  of  man.*'    Cet- 

tridnly  none,  without  excepting^  even  the  monkey,  have  eSther  cla- 

vieles,  er  vay  other  benes,  exactly  resembling  the  human  in  all 

•points:   but  many,  even  of  the  more  eaauAoli  kinds,  havedavioles^ 

p^puH  to  those  of -man  in  rdative  size  and  length,,  as  well  as  in  offico* 

As  the  use  of  this  bone  is  to  maintain  the  shoulder  at  its  proper  dis«- 

pace  from  the  front  of  the  trank,  and  to  prevent  the  scapnia  in 

particniar  from  coming  forwards  on  the  chest,  it  exists  hi  all  cases, 

^ere  the  pectoral  members  are  employed,  eitiier  principally,  or  in 

HM^tlMtft,  in  executing  porposesrforeign  to  support,  sodi  as  holding 

Directs,  climbing,  flying,  digging,  raking  the  groinid.    It  wiU  be 

sniBdent  to  mention  that  the  lemurs  and  bats,  the  squirrel,  beaver, 

rat,  porcupine,  mole,  ant-eater,  hedgehog,  shrew,  and  sloth^  pos< 

sess  perfect  clavicles* 
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the  glenoid  carities  are  directed  downwards.  Consequently, 
the  anterior  or  pectoral  members  fall  perpendicularly  under 
the  front  of  the  chest,  and  come  still  nearer  together  below 
than  above. 

The  deep  cup  of  the  os  innonunatum,  and  the  powerful 
orbicular  ligament  of  the  hip,  at^:  atrong^y  contrasted  with 
the  shallow  glenoid  cavity  and  weak  capsule  of  the  shoulder : 
the  difference  between  the  broad  articular  surfaces  and  very 
powerful  ligaments  of  the  knee,  and  the  strong  joint  of  the 
ankle  on  one  side,  and  tlie  articulations  of  the  elbow  and 
wrist  oii  the  other,  is  equally  striking. 

The  leg  and  fore-artn  resemble  each  other  less  than  the 
ihigh  and  arm;  in  the  fore-arm  the  parts  are  arranged 
favourably  to  mobility;  in  the  leg,  the  object  is  to  procure  a 
firm  and  solid  support,  which  can  transport  the  centre  of 
gravity  with  ease  and  safety  from  one  poiqt  to  anothei*.  Of 
the.  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  which  are  nearly  equal  ia 
etery  respect,  one  rolls  easily  over  the  other,  ancl  the  hand 
is  articulated  with  the  moveable  bone.  In  the  lower  exr 
tremity  these  rolling  motions  would  have  introduced  danger- 
ous unsteadiness  and  insecurity.  The  foot  therefore  is 
articulated  with  the  tibia,  which  corresponds  to  the* ulna; 
and  the  fibula  possesses  no  perceptible  power  of  motion. 

The  principal  difierences  in  the  hand  and  foot  occur  in 
the  relation  which  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  the  tarsus 
and  metatarsus — the  solid  or  resisting  portions — bear  le- 
spcctively  to  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the 
|!e^ble  portions  of  tjiq  members.  The  solid  .part  of  the 
hBX\d  is  less  developed,  and  has  far  less  volume  than  the 
analogous  part  o[  the  foot,  on  which  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  in  standing  finally  rests :  the  phalanges,  on  the  coiv 
trary,  which  arc  the  principal  agents  in  executing  the 
functions  of  the  hand,  ^re  much  longer  and  stronger  than 
Vhose  of  the  toes,  which  are  not  so  ^ssenti^  to  station  o^ 
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progression.      The  three  phalanges  of  the  middle  finger 
equal  in  length  the  length  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  to^ 
gether;   while  the  respective  proportions  of  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus  and  toes  are  about  ^  and  i*     The  paits  of  the 
fix>t  and  hand  are  disposed  inversely  in  respect  to  their  im- 
pcMlanoe.     The  posterior  portion  of  the  former,  and  the 
anterior  of  the  latter,  are  of  the  most  consequence,  and 
possess  the  most  remarkable  characters.      The  functiont 
of  the  hand  render  it  necessary  that  its  plane  should  be 
nearly  continuous  with  that  of  the  fore-arm;   otherwise  the 
radius  could  not  guide  it  so  precisely  to  the  objects  in  view. 
In  tbe  foot,  the  articulaUon  is  so  disposed,  that  its  posterior 
part  offers  a  powerful  lever  for  muscular  agents,  and  a  solid 
support  for  the  mass  above :  it  is  formed  by  a  single  bone  of 
the  foot,  which  adds  to  its  solidity.     The  metaicarpus  and 
metatarsus  have  a  much  greater  similarity  to  each  other; 
the  latter  is  the  more  solid,  aud  offers  this  principal  dif- 
ference.    The  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  tbe,  by  far  the 
strongest  of  the  whole,   has  scarcely  any  motion  on  the 
tanus,  and  is  parallel  to  the  others;  while  the  corresponding 
bone  of  the  thumb  has  a  very  considerable  extent  of  motion, 
ind  is  anterior  to  the  rest  of  the  metacarpus,  supposing  the 
palm  to  be  turned  directly  forwards.     These  remarkable 
^^fiisrenoes  are  ea^y  understood,  when  we  consider  that  the 
great  toe,  as  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  body  is  sup- 
ported, requires  solidity ;  while  the  thumb,  being  concerned 
19  all  the  numerous  and  varied  motions  of  the  hand,  must 
be  organised  for  mobiUty. 

The  hiunan  hands  being  terminated  by  long  and  flexible 
members,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  covered  by  the 
flat  nuis,  while  the  rest  is  furnished  with  a  highly  organised 
and  rery  senable  integument,  form  admirable  organs  of 
touch  and  instruments  of  prehension.  The  animal  kingdom 
exhibits    no   corresponding   part   so  advantageously  con- 
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aihicted  m  these  t9BfB$lM,    At  the  same  time,  the  lateral 
attadupeot  of  tlie  annt  to  the  trunk,  and  the  erect  attitude, 
ffre'  us  tlie  freest  use  of  thiese  admirable  instruments.     So 
g^eaAf  does  man  excel  animals  in  the  conformation  of  the 
Iniids,  that  Anaxaqobas  asserted  what  llELTZTnrs  has 
again  broug^ forwards  in  our  tiipes,  ^  diajt  manis  the  wisetf 
of  animals,  because  he  possesses  hands.^    In  such  a  view  we 
can  by  no  means  coindde;   yet  Aristotle  is  well  jtutilfied 
in  observing  that  man  alone  possesses  hands  really  deserraig 
that  name.     Several  mammalia  have  also  hands,  but  modi 
less  complete,  and  less  serviceable  than  that  of  the  husnah 
subject,  which,  in  coinparison  to  them,  was  justly  enough 
termed  by  the  Stagyrite  the  organ  of  all  organs.    Ilie  great 
superiority  of  the  human-  hand  arises  from  the  enze  mod 
strength  of  the  thumb,  wi»eh  can  be  brought  into  m  state  of 
opposition  to  the  fingers,  and  is  hence  of  the  greatest  use  in 
-enabling  us  to  grasp  spherical  bo^es,  and  take  up  any 
in  the  hand,  in  giving  a  firm  hold  on  whatever  we  adze,  in  < 
iciiting  all  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  arts,  in  writing, 
diia^dng,  cutting,  in  short,  in  a  thousand  oflkes,  wfakfa  occur 
every  moment  of  our  Kves,  and  which  dther  could  not  1^ 
aixomjdished  at  all,  if  the  thumb  were  absent,  or  wouSl 
require  the  concurrence  of  both  hands,  instead  of  lieii^ 
done  by  one  only.      Hence  it  has  been  justly  described  bf 
Albixus  as  a  second  liand,  ^^  manus  parva  majm  iid^ 
jutrix*.'' 

An  the  simiss  possess  hands ;  but  the  most  distinguish- 
ing part,  the  thumb,  is  slei^er,  short,  and  weak,  even  iti 
the  mostanthropo-morphous't':  regarded  as  an  Tmitatioivfrf 

■^— — ^■»«— ■  —  ■        I  ■■      ■    «■  »     I  jilt    — ^P— — 1— a— ^— MW^— ^M^l^l^i— y^p— 

♦  De  SceUto,  p.  466. 

t  The  thumb  of  the  orsAg-utang  and  dpi^pan^^t  be^to  (iCw 
much  smaller  than  tde  fingers,  reaches  only  to  the  metBearpo-<^(f|^ttil 
joint  Camper  (Euvresy  jA.  2,  fig.  6.  F.  Cuvier  in  the  Ammt 
4h  Alushmf  1. 16,  p.  4;    Tyson,  p.  12,  fig.  6. 
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the  biiman  structure,  it  wonld  almosl  justify  the  term  ap- 
pliedl  to  It  by  EaiftTACHius^  ridiculous.  The  other  fingers 
are  elongated  and  slender^. 

Some  animals,  which  have  fingers  suffidentlj  kmg  and 
moveable  fer  seizing  and  graq>ing  objects,  are  obliged,  by 
th^  want  of  i^  separate  thumb,  to  hold  them  by  means  of 
^  two  fore-paws;  as  the  squirrel,  rat,  c^possum,  &cl 
lliOBe  whidi  a!te  moreover  obl%ed  to  rest  their  fore-feet  on 
the  ground,  as  the  dog  and  cat,  can  only  hold  objects  l^ 
fixing  them  beti^een  the  paw  and  the  ground.  Lastly, 
sudi  t^  have  the  fingers  united  by  integuments,  or  indosed 
in  iioofs,  lose  all  powier  of  prehension. 

The  ocmqparison,  which  I  have  already  drawn  betwas^ 
the  construction  of  the  hand  and  foot,  having  siiewn  that 
the  latter  is  inevel^  circulated  ifbr  support  in  man,  we  may 
slate  that  he  is  two-handed  and  two-feoted,  or  iMmanous  and 
biped. 

MonkejTSy  apes,  and  other  antiirapo-morphous  animals 
t^n,  in  fiiet,  be  caHed  neither  bipeds  nor  quadrupeds;  but 
diey  are  iquadvumanous  or  fbor-hmidedf.  They  have 
opposable  thumbs  on  the  lower,  as  weU  as  upper  extremities; 
asid  thus  their  feet  are  instruments  of  prehension  as  wdU  as 
hands. 


*  JSkaifeitt  geneial  have  Bme  bones  in  the  carpus :  and  Cam pek 
lbimd.flie  ninth. bone  in  the  oraog-utang;  it  was  a  sesamoid  bone  in 
the  tendon  of  the  abductor  longos  poUicis.  (Euvret,  143.  He  foan4 
jn  Jthe  same  animal  a  large  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the 
popUteos:  ibid.  .133. 

t  AaisTOTLB  observed  that  the  leet  of  monkeys  resemble  handSi; 
and  Ttson,  in  describing  the  foot  of  the  chimpans^  (S.  troglo- 
dytes), saySy  "  But  this  part,  in  the  formation  and  its  function  too^ 
lieiiy  liker  a  hand  than  a  foot,  for  the  distingoiiriiiiig  this  aort  of 
animab  from  others,  I  have  thonght,  whether  it  might  not  be 
raijkoned  and  called  ra^r  quadrumamu  than  qmdryi^;  i.  e.  a 
fimr'hfnded,  than  vl four-footed  animal/'  p.  Id. 
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Bjr  a  thiunb  we  mean  a  member,  not  pkoed  in  a  directioft 
parallel  to  the  fingers,  but  standing  off  from  them  late- 
rally, enjoying  separate  motion,  and  therefore  capable  of 
bong  brought  into  oppoation  to  them,  as  in  grasping  or  pre- 
benaicm.  A  great  toe^  in  its  direction,  articulation,  and. 
extent  of  motion,  oorre^nds  entirely  to  the  other  toes; 
whereas  the  joints  and  muscles  must  be  altogether  difierent 
in  a  thumb.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  oiit  how  unfit 
die  human  feet  are  for  all  purposes  of  prehension:  but  the 
bind  limbs  of  the  amise  really  deserve  the  name  of  haAds 
more  than  the  front;  and  are  more  advantageously  con^ 
itructed  for  holding.  This  hind  thumb  is  so  characteriadc, 
that  it  b  found  in  certain  simise,  which  have  either  no  fore 
thimib,  or  only  a  rudiment  of  it*. 

We  may  now  answer  the  question,  whether  the  orang- 
Utang  and  other  simiss  go  erect,  or  on  all  fours:  they  do 
neither,  but  live  chiefly  in  trees,  for  which  they  are  ad«> 
niirably  adapted  by  having  prehensile  members,  instrumenta 
for  grasping  and  holding,  on  both  upper  and  lower  extre- 
.mities.  Hence  Cuvier  calls  them  ^^  lesgrimpeurs  par  ex^ 
cdlence-f".^  They  live  in  trees,  and  find  their  food  in  them; 
they  can  hang  by  one  fore  or  hind  leg,  employing  the 
renuuning  members  in  gathering  fruit,  or  in  other  oificea. 
Those  which  have  less  perfect  hands,  are  furnished  with 


*  Mr.  Geoffroy  bas  placed  together  the  simise  thus  circoiB' 
stanced  in  a  new  genus,  #faich  he  calls  atdles  (imperfect).  Annals 
du  MushnHy  t.  7  et  18.  In  the  chamek  (ateles  pentadactylos) 
there  is  a  single  phalanx,  without  a  nail,  and  very  slightly  prominent 
The  coaita  (S.  paniscus  L.  Ateles  paniscus  Geoff.)  has  absolately 
no  visible  thumb, 

t  Legem  i^Anatomie  comparSe^  t  1,  p.  493.  From  the  agility, 
which  the  orang-utang  at  Exeter  Change  exhibits,  in  moving  along 
the  ropes  suspended  in  his  apartment,  and  swinging  himself  finm 
one  part  to  another,  he  seems  strictly  to  deserve  the  dcnonunation  of 
a  climbing  animal. 
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prehensile  tails,  by  wliich  they  can  be  more  securely  sup- 
ported in  trees. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  when  we  see  monkeys 
walking  erect,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline. The  delineations  of  the  orang-utang  and  chim- 
panse  taken  from  the  life,  shew  how  unnatural  and  incon^ 
venient  the  erect  posture  is  to  them:  they  are  drawn  with 
the  front  hands  leaning  on  a  stick,  while  the  posterior  ones 
have  the  toes  bent  something  like  a  clenched  fist^. 

The  circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the  monkey  kind^ 
which  render  them  unsuited  for  the  erect  attitude,  have 
been  already  in  part  explmned:  viz.  the  narrowness  of  the 
pelvis,  the  short  and  weak  lower  Umbs,  the  angle  formed  by 
the  thigh  at  its  junction  with  the  trunk,  and  that  between 
the  leg  and  thigh,  the  small  size  of  the  muscles  composing 
the  buttocks  and  calves,  and  the  slight  prominence  of  the  os 
oalds,  which  bone  does  not  come  to  the  ground.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  exterior  margin  of  the  foot  chiefly  rests  on 
the  ground  in  the  simiae;  which  circumstance,  whUe  it 
leaves  them  a  freer  use  of  their  thumb  and  long  toes  in 
fiozing  the  branches  of  trees,  renders  the  organ  so  much 
less  adiqpted  to  support  the  body  on  level  ground.  The 
plantaris  muscle,  which  is  very  fleshy  in  the  monkey  kind, 
instead  of  terminating,  as  it  does  in  man,  by  insertion  in 
the  OS  calcis,  passes  over  tliat  bone  into  the  sole,  and  is 
there  connected  with  the  plantar  aponeurosis  and  flexor 
perforatus,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  making  a  part  of 


.  •  See  Vosmaer's  figare  as  copied  by  Blumenbach  Abbild. 
a.  h.  Gegnut'dnde,  No.  12.  Tyson,  fig.  1.  &  2.  The  sitting 
attitude  of  Mr.  Abel's  figure,  in  which  the  extremities  axe  aJl 
gathered  up  to  the  trunk,  is  mucti  more  natural  than  the  erect 
position  in  which  the  monkey  tribe  uro  often  repre^)CIlted. 
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both*.  In  other  quadrupeds  it  holds  the  [daee  of  ;the 
flexor  perforatus,  entering  the  foot  over  the  os  calcis, 
(These  arrangements  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  erect 
attitude^  as  the  tendon  would  be  compredsed,  and  its  action 
impeded,  if  the  heel  rested  on  the  ground.  The  thumbs, 
both  of  the  fore  and  hind  hands,  have  no  separate  flexor 
longus  in  the  monkeys,  but  receive  tendons  from  the  flexors 
of  the  other  fing^rsf.  Hence,  the  thumbs  in  these  animals 
will  generally  be  bent  together  with  the  other  fingers;  and 
they  are  less  capable  of  those  actions,  in  which  the  motion 
of  the  thumb  is  combined  with  that  of  the  fore  and.  middle 
finger,  a  combination  so  important  in  numerous  delioUe 
ojperations. 

It  is  rather  ungular,  unce  persons  have  been  found  to 
contend  that  man  ought  to  go  on  all  fours,  that  th^e  should 
have  been  others,  who  undertake  to  prove  that  the  orang* 
utang,  and  the  monkey  tribe  in  general,  have  an  organisa* 
tion  suited  to  biped  progression.  Even  Buffon  states  that 
one,  which  he  saw,  always  went  on  two  feet,  and  he  wh 
cribes  the  erect  attitude  to  him  without  any  hesitation.  No 
doubt  he  can  sustain  thb  posture  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
unnatural  condition  of  confinement  he  may  frequently  ttt : 
heince,  perhaps,  we  may  account  for  the  numerous  obsenr^- 
tions,  in  which  he  is  said  to  go  erect.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  structure  already  explained  shew  clearly  that  he 
is  not  calculated,  like  man,  for  that  attitude;  and  we  find, 
in  some  of  the  most  authentic  accounts,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  on  all  fours.  Allamand,  who  saw  a  simia 
Mtyrus  in  Holland,  ^ves  the  following  account  of  ks 
motions*  and  attitudes:  ^^  Its  usual  attitude  was  ntting, 
with  its  thighs  and  knees  raised ;    it  walked  nearly  in  thu 

^^h^—— — —— ^— ^— —  ■     ■  .— M^^M  I     .    I  ^— ■— — — ^.»— — ^— — ^ 

*  ViCQ  d'Azyr,  Discours  snr  TAnatomiey  CSwftu,  1 4,  p.  iid; 
f  Bee  fbe  wprk  above  quoted. 
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aame  posture,  its  rump  being  very  near  the  ground.  I 
Qev€^  saw  it  perfectly ,  upright,  except  when  it  wished  to 
Beach  something;  and  even  then  its  knees  were  always  a 
fittle  on  the  bend,  find  it  tottered  *.'"  Vosmaeb,  who  has 
described  the  same  individual,  says,  ^^  this  animal  generally 
walked  on  all  fours,  like  the  other  monkeys;  but  it  coul^, 
likeirise,  walk  erect  on  its  hind  feet,  and,  provided  mth  a 
stick,  it  would  often  support  itself  for  a  considerable  time. 
However,  it  never  used  its  feet  flat  on  the  ground,  as  a  man 
would  do,  but  bent  backwards  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
supported  itself  on  the  external  edge  of  its  hind  feet,  witK 
the  toes  drawn  inwards,  which  denotes  a  posture  for  climbing 
trees  "f*.^  The  testimony  of  Camfeb  concerning  one  which 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Stadtholder  at 
Petit  Loo,  is  to  the  same  efiect:  ^*  L^orang  vivant  couroit  i, 
^uatre  pattes,  et  lorsqu^il  se  teaoit  debout,  (ce  qu^l  fit  le 
l^us  dans  les  premiers  tems  de  son  arriv^  et  lorsqu'^il 
jouissoit  encore  de  toute  sa  vigeur)  il  tenoit  les  genoux- 
j^y&l.'"  The  desoiption  of  the  individual  observed  by 
F.  CuviBA  ccHToborates  these  observations:  he  climbed  ex-i 
eellently,  but  wi^ed  as  imperfectly.  In  the  latter  opfera** 
tion,  be  rested  his  closed  hands  on  the  ground,  and  dragged 
Ibrwards  his  hind  parts.  If  one  hand  was  held,  he  could 
walk  on  his  feet:  but  then  he  supported  himself  by  resting 
the  other  hand  oii  the  ground.  The  outer  edge  of  the  foot 
akme  touched  the  ground;  and  the  toes  were  bent§.  This 
description  will  apply  in  all  pmnts  to  the  orang-utang 
tuought  from  Batavia  by  Mr.  Abel  ||;  and  a  short  observa- 


mm 


♦  BurroN,  by  Wood;  v.  10,  p.  79,  t  I1>W«  P-  S^. 

t  OEwBTU^  1. 1,  p.  eo. 

%  Amitiiu  4a  Muihan^  v.  16,  p.  49. 

]i  NarruHvf  of  a  Joumeff  in  Cknuiy  p.  322^  and  following* 
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tion  of  his  customary  atdtudes  and  motions  will  ocmviooe 
any  one  that  he  is  not  organised  for  biped  progresnon, 
nor  capable  of  it,  even  for  a  short  trial,  without  a  trouble- 
some and  painful  effort. 

The  bent  knees  and  general  attitude  of  the  figure 
represented  by  Tyson,  shew  that  the  chimpanse  is  not  a 
biped:  ^^  Being  weak,^  says  the  author,  ^*  the  better  to  sup- 
port him  I  have  given  him  a  stick  in  his  right  hand*.^ 
Several  passages  shew,  that  the  animal  often  went  on  all 
fours;  and  thus  confirm  the  representation  given  by  the 
directors  of  the  Sierra  Leone  company  f;  who  say,  in 
describing  a  young  one,  that  ^^  at  first  he  crawled  on  all 
fours;,  always  walking  on  the  outside  of  his  hands;  but, 
when  grown  larger,  he  endeavoured  to  go  erect,  supporting 
himself  by  a  sdck,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.^^ 

That  the  gibbon  (S,  Lar),  another  of  the  anthropo-^ 
morphous  simiae,  is  not  constructed  for  the  erect  attitude, 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  Daubenton^.  It  could  go 
almost  erect  on  the  feet,  but  the  legs  and  thighs  were 
rather  bent;  imd  sometimes  the  hand  touched  the  ground 
to  ^pport  the  reeling  body:  it  was  unsteady,  whenever  it 
stopped  in  an  upright  posture,  the  heel  only  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  sole  being  riused :  it  remained  but  a  short 
time  in  this  attitude,  which  appeared  unnatural. 

No  instance  has  ever  been  produced  of  a  monkey,  nor 
indeed  of  any  animal,  except  man,  which  could  support  the 
body  in  equilibrio  on  one  foot  only.  The  causes  of  this  pre- 
rogative of  the  human  organisation  will  be  found  in  the 
breadth  of  his  foot,  in  the  resting  of  its  entire  surface  on  the 
ground,  in  the  bony  and  muscular  strength  of  the  lower 
extremity,  and  the  length  of  the  cervix  femoris. 

The  foregoing  considerations  render  it  very  clear  that 


•  P.  16.    pi.  1.  t  P.  IW. 

J  BuFFOK,  bj  Wood,  v.  10,  p.  80. 
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jthe  erect  stature  b  not  only  a  necessary  result  of  the  human 
structure;  but  also  that  it  is  peculiar  to  man:  and  that  the 
differences  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  parts,  derived 
fiom  this  source  only,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  distinguish 
man  by  a  wide  interval  from  all  other  animals.  The 
assertion  of  Linneus*,  ^'  dari  nmias  erecto  corpore  binis 
aeque  ac  homo  pedibus  incedentes,  et  pedum  et  manuum* 
ministerio  humanam  referentes  speciem,^  is  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  any  authentic  testimony  concerning  animals  of  the 
Bionkey  kind,  but  directly  contradicted  by  all  the  well-ascer. 
tained  facts  relating  to  those  whidi  most  nearly  resemble 
W  in  stature. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Comparison  of  the  human  Head  and  Teeth  to  those  of 

Animals.  ^ 


% 


HEN  we  consider  that  the  head  affords  a  receptacle  for 
the  organ  of  the  mind,  that  it  lodges  the  principal  external 
senses,  as  well  as  the  instruments  for  procuring,  receiving, 
masticating,  and  swallowing  the  food,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  producing  sound,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  striking  differences  in  its  con- 
struction, at  those  proportional  developements  or  contrac- 
tions of  its  several  parts,  which  determine  the  faculties  and 
endowments  of  different  animals,  and  their  relative  rank  in 
the  scale  of  nature.     The  most  convenient  position  for  th*is 

*  Fauna  Sueeiea;  Praefat, 
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important  assemblage  of  organs— including  the  chief  means 
hy  which  wc  are  connected,  actively  or.  passively,  with  the 
external  troild — must  exhibit  corresponding  varieties.  A 
iKliuation  is  required,  combining  firmness  of  support  with 
freedom  of  motion,  a  ready  communication  of  the  senses 
with  their  appropriate  external  objects,  and  a  corresponding 
•arrangement  of  the  entrances  to  the  resjnratory,  digestive^ 
jmd  vocal  cavities.  The  mode  in  which  the  entire  mass  is 
articulated  and  supported  must  therefore  be  varied  aoc€»d- 
iBg  to  the  predominance  or  contraction  of*  the  various  par* 
ticular  organs,  as  well  as  in  conformity  to  the  attitude  of 
the  animal,  and  the  distribution  of  other  parts,  particularly 
the  upper  limbs.  As  the  proportions  of  its  parts  in  the  hur 
man  subject  indicate  a  predominance  of  the  organ  of  thought 
and  reflection  over  the  instruments  employed  in  external 
sensation  and  the  supply  of  merely  animal  wants,  whidi 
places  man  at  the  top  of  Uie  intellectual  scale ;  so  the  posi- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  the  arrangements  for  its  support  and 
motion,  are  calculated,  like  all  the  details  of  oiganisati^ 
hitherto  examined,  in  reference  to  his  peculiar  distinction  of 
the  erect  attitude, 

A  very  striking  dilBfbrence  between  man  and  all  other' 
ammals  consists  in  the  relative  prc^rtions  of  the  cranium 
imd  face ;  which  are  indicated  in  a  general,  but  not  very 
accurate  manner,  by  the  facial  line. 

The  organs,  which  occupy  most  of  the  face,  are  those  of 
vision,  smelling,  and  tasting,  together  with  the  instrumenti 
^  mastication  and  deglutition.  In  proportion  atf  these  are 
more  developed,  the  size  of  the  face,  compared  to  that  of 
the  cranium,  i3  augmented.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
brain  is  large,  the  volume  of  the  cranium  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  that  pf  the  face.  The  nature  and  character 
of  each  living  being  must  depend  on  the  relative  energy  of 
its  animal  propensities  find  fqactionaiy  its  feelings,  and  mental 
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powers :  its  leading  traits  will  be  derived  from  those  which 
are  most  predominant  This  is  sufficiendy  evinced  in  the 
human  species ;  but  the  differ^ices  observable  between  on^ 
man  and  another  are  fewer  and  less  strongly  marked  than 
those  which  occur  between  animals  of  different  species. 

The  brain  being  the  organ,  by  which  the  impressions  on 
die  external  senses  are  combined  and  compared,  in  which  all 
*  the  processes  caUed  intellectual  are  carried  on,  we  shall  find 
that  animals  partake  in  a  greater  degree,  or  at  least  approach 
Biore  nearly  to  reason,  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  medul- 
lary substance  forming  their  brain  exceeds  that  which  con« 
stitutes  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system ;  .or,  in  other  words^ 
ia  proportion  as  the  organ  of  the  mind  exceeds  those  of  the 
senses.  Since,  then,  the  proportions  of  the  cranium  and  face 
indicate  those  of  the  brain  and  of  the  principal  external  senses 
and  instruments  of  mastication,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  they  point  out  to  us,  in  great  measure,  the  general 
character  of  animals,  the  degree  of  instinct  and  docility  which 
they  possess :— -hence  the  study  of  these  proporticms  is  of 
high  importance  to  the  naturalist.  Man  combines  by  far 
the  largest  cranium  with  the  smallest  face :  and  animals  de« 
viate  from:  these  relations  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in 
stupidity  and  ferocity. 

One  of  the  most  ample  (though  oflen  insufficient)  me* 
thods  of  expressing  the  relative  proportions  of  these  parts  ia 
by  the  course  dl  the  facial  line,  and  the  amount  of  the  facial 
angle.  Suppoong  a  skull  to  be  observed  in  profile,  in  the 
positioa  which  it  would  have,  when  the  occipital  condylea 
are  at  rest  in  the  articular  hollows  of  the  atlas,  in  the  erect 
attitude  of  the  body,  and  neither  inclined  forwards  nor 
backwards,  a  line  drawn  from  the  greatest  projection  of  the 
Ibrehead  to  that  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  foUows  xhi 
direction  of  the  face,  and  is  called  ihtjadal  line;  the  angle, 
.    fiiie]^  this  %ms  with  a  second  line^  condnued  horizontally 
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backwards,  is  thejackd  angle,  and  measures  the  relative 
prominonce  of  the  jaws  and  forehead  *.  In  man  only  is  the 
fikoe  placed  perpendicularly  under  the  front  of  the  cranium ; 
80  that  the  fadal  line  is  perpendicular:  hence  the  angle 
formed  between  this  line  and  the  horizontal  one  above  de» 
scribed  is  most  open,  (nr  approaches  most  nearly  to  a  right 
angle,  in  the  human  subject.  The  face  of  animals  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  cranium  instead  of  under  it :  that  cavity  is 
80  diminished  in  size,  that  its  anterior  expanded  portion  or 
forehead  is  ^oon  lost,  as  we  recede  from  man.  Hence  the  fa* 
cial  line  is  oblique,  and  the  facial  angle  is  acute ;  and  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  so  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  fiom 
man :  in  several  birds,  most  reptiles  and  fishes,  it  is  lost  al** 
together,  as  the  cranium  and  face  are  completely  on  ajevd, 
and  form  parts  of  one  horizontal  line. 

The  idea  of  stupidity  is  associated,  even  by  the  vulgar, 
with  the  elongation  of  the  snout ;  which  necessarily  lowers 
the  facial  line,  or  renders  it  more  oblique :  hence  the  crane 
and  snipe  have  become  proverbial.  On  the  contrary,  whtt 
the  facial  line  is  elevated  by  any  cause,  which  does  not  in* 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  as  in  the  elephant  and 
owl,  by  the  colls  wliich  separate  the  two  tables,  the  animal 
acquires  a  particular  air  of  intelligence,  and  gains  the  credit 
of  qualities  which  he  does  not  in  reality  possess.  Hence  the 
latter  animal  has  been  selected  as  the  emblem  of  the  goddess 
of  wisdom ;  and  the  former  is  distinguished  in  the  Malay 
language  by  a  name  which  indicates  an  opinion  that  he  par> 
ticipates  with  man  in  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic! 
the  possession  of  reason. 

*  See  Camper  Kleinere  Schriften;  1. 1.  pt.  i.  pag.  15.  Hist.  ruU^ 
4e  VOrtm^-utang  ;  Ch.  Yll ;  pi.  1,  fig.  3.  Dissertation  physique  sux 
Us  DiffSrsnces  rhUes  que  pr^sentent  les  Traits  du  Visage,  See.  4to. 
Utrecfit,  1791.  The  coarse  of  the  borizontal  b'ne,  and  its  point  of 
contact  with  the  facial  line,  are  by  nQ  meaos  uniform  in  all  tiie 
figures  represented  by  Camper^ 
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/  The  invaluable  remains  of  Grecian  art  shew  that  the 
aadents  were  well  acquainted  with  these  circumstances. 
Thej  were  aware  that  an  elevated  fadal  line,  produced  by  a 
great  developcment  of  the  instrument  of  knowledge  and  re- 
flection, and  a  corresponding  contraction  of  the  mouth,  jaws, 
tongue,  nose,  indicated  a  noble  and  generous  nature.  Hence. 
ihej  have  extended  the  facial  angle  to  90^  in  the  representa* 
tion  of  legislators,  sages,  poets,  and  others,  on  whom  they 
wished  to  bestow  the  most  august  character.  In  th^  statues 
of  their  heroes  and  gods  they  have  still  further  exaggerated 
the  human  and  reduced  the  animal  characteristics,  extending 
the  forehead  over  the  face,  so  as  to  push  the  facial  line  be- 
yond the  perpendicular,  and  to  make  the  angle  100°. 

The  facial  angle  *  in  the  human  subject  varies  horn  65° 


*  Outline  engravings  of  several  human  heads  and  skuUs,  as  weU 
as  of  a  monkey,  and  an  orang-utang,  in  profile,  with  the  lines  mea- 
sming  their  facial  angles,  are  subjoined  to  Camper's  Dissert,  pky^ 
mqiu.  Some  are  also  given  in  Audebert,  Hist,  nat,  des  Singer; 
pL  anat  2. 

The  practical  application  of  this  measurement  is  much  less  ex- 
tensively useful  and  important  than  CampeIi  had  imaj;inbd.  It 
merely  affords  a  striking  general  view  of  the  great  char^t^ristic  dif- 
ference botweeh  man  and  some  animals,  without  indicating  to  us  the 
diversities  of  the  human  species  itself,  and  much  less  those  of  ani- 
mals. In  many  of  the  latter,  indeed,  it  does  not  measure  the  prcv- 
jainence  of  the  brain,  but  that  of  the  frontal  sinuses  or  nose.  In 
man  and  the  quadrumanons  animals,  the  sinuses  are  inconsiderable ; 
Imtinthecamivora,  the  pig  kind,  some  ruminants,  and  particularly 
lii  the  elephant,  they  are  very  large,  and<  raise  the  facial  line  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  what  the  convexity  of  the  brain  would  do.  In  the 
fodentia  and  the  walrus  the  nose  is  very  large,  and  throws  back  the 
cnmium  so  that  it  offers  no  point  for  measurement  in  front. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  angle  in  certain  animals, 
taken  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  and  ano- 
ther  from  the  greatest  prominence  of  the  alveoli  to  tiie  convexity  of 
Abe  cranimoij  without  regarding  the  outline  of  the  nose  and  face. 

Young 
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to  '85%  speaking  of  the  adult ;/  for  in  the  child  it  reaches  90^« 
The  former  is  a  near  approach  to  the  inonk|yirace :  the 
angle  may  be  extended  beyond  the  latter,  as  the  Greeks 
Iiaye  done  in  their  representations  of  the  Deity:  here^ 
however,  10(P  seem  .to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra ;  beyond  whidi 
tiie  proportions  of  the  head  would  appear  deformed.  That 
ai^e,  according  to  Camper,  constitutes  the  most  beautiful  * 


Young  orang-utang  .    .    •    67"** 


Camper  states  it  at  68*  (Dim. 
phf$.  pi.  ly  f.  2).  Mr.  Abel 
at  57*  (Journey  m  OUna,  |i^. 
392).  IntheskuObelongiiigto 
the  Huntedan  coUectkHiy  when 
the  facial  line  is  drawn  min  tike 
forehead,  the  angle  is  66*1;  when 
from  the  prominent  supemliaiy 
ridge,  eu\ 


ro 


\o 


Sapsgon 65* 

Guenon 57* 

Mandrill      ....      ^^--SO* 
Coati       .......    26* 

Pole-cat 31* 

Pug-dog 35* 

Mastiff— line  drawn  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cranium  41  "* 

•  I  ■       »  inner  .....    30* 

Hare 30* 

Ram 30*      • 

Horse 23* 

CuviER,  Le^oni  tfAnai,  eomp.  Lee.  vilL  art.  1. 
When  the  fkoial  angles  of  the  anthropo-mori^us  simiae,  as 
above  stated,  are  compared  to  those  of  some  Negroes,  as,  for  ex^- 
imiple,  the-  skull  delineated  in  pi.  yii.  which  has  an  angle  of  65% 
•imd  that  in  Sandi fort's  Muuum  Acad.  Lugduno-BatavuMy  y.  1, 
mlac^  has  neaiiy  the  same,  we  find  this  method  insufficient,  even  to 
^fstinguish  man  and  animals.  An  American  monkey  figured  by 
'HbMBOLPT  (simia  melano-cephala)  has  as 'good  a  facial  line  as  the 
generality  of  Negroes.  Recwil  d^Ohs.  de  ZooL  et  d'AruU.  camp. 
i.  pi.  29.  He  ascribes  to  it  "  fades  nigra,  anthropo-morpha,  fere 
'j^Bthioi^s.''    P.  317. 

*  *  That  these  unnaiurol  proportions  may  have  been  selected  b][ 
^a€hrecia^  artists  in  order  to  convey  the  pr«<tfnuUiini/iBipressidns 

aasooiated  with  their  nodon  of  superior  natarea,  and  may  have  been 
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ccAuitiMance ;  and  hence  be  supposes  the  Greeks  adopted  it. 
^For,^  says  he,  <<it  is  certain  no  such  head  was  ever  met 
iftrkh ;  and  I  cannot  oonoave^any  such  should  Iiave  occurred 
imcmg  the  Greeks,  since  neither  the  Egyptians,  from  whom 
ibey  probably  descended,  nor  the  Persians,  nor  the  Greeks 
themselves,  ever  exhibit  such  a  formation  on  their  medals^ 
when  they  are  representing  the  portrait  of  any  real  charax^** 
tsr, '  Hence  the  ancient  model  of  beauty  does  not  exist  in 
nature,  but  is  a  thing  of  imaginary  creation :  it  is  what 
WiNKELMAKK  calls  beuu  idiaiy 

A  vertical  section  of  the  head,  in  the  longitudinal  direc* 
tidi^  riiews  us  more  coikipletely  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  cranium  and  face.  In  man  the  area  of  the  section  of 
die -cranium  is  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  face ; 
the  lower  jaw  not  bdng  included.  It  is,  perhaps,  about 
three  tiiliies  as  large  in  the  orang-utang;  twice  as  large  in 
the  sapajous ;  and  they  are  nearly  equal  in  the  baboons  and 
At  carnivorous  animals,  excepting  the  dogs  with  short  muz« 
des,  such  as  the  pug,  where  the  cranium  rather  exceeds  the 
fbce.  In  the  hare  and  marmot  the 'face  exceeds  the  cranium 
by  one  thirds  in  the  porcupine  and  ruminants  by  one  half^ 
IB  the  pg  kind  by  a  still  greater  proportion.  The  face  ii 
tinee  limes  as  large  as  the  cranium  in  the  hippopotamus,  and 
Bearly  four  times  in  the  horse. 

The  human  and  the  brute  fece  are  not  more  sU'onjgTjr 
eontrasted  in  size,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  craiiium,  tiian 
fa)  general  configuration,  in  the  construction  of  individual 


wdl  calcnlated  to  produce  the  intended  efitect,  is  what  loan  easily 
anderstand.  But  that  proportions^  which  have  never  existed  in  na^ 
tore,  should  yet  constitute,  in  our  estimation,  the  most  beautilb) 
(heau)  countenance,  appears  to  me,  in  that  unqualified  statement, 
either  an  unmeaning  proposition,  or  inconsistent  with  any  nkaKmbh 
•onse  of  the  word  beaittiftd. . 
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parts,  the  motionA  and  uses  to  which  they  are  subsenieiit. 
The  latter  is  n:  irely  an  instrument  adapted  to  procure  and 
prepare  food,  and  often  a  weapon  of  offence  and  defence; 
the  former  is  an  organ  of  expression,  an  outward  index  of 
what  passes  in  the  busy  world  within.  The  elong^ded  and 
narrow  jaws  with  their  muscles,  with  their  sharp  cutting 
teeth,  or  strong  pointed  and  formidable  &ngs,  principally 
compose  the  face  of  the  animal :  the  chin,  lips,  cheeks,  eye- 
brows, and  fore)  ead,  are  either  removed,  or  reduced  to  a 
nze  and  form  :  iply  necessary  for  animal  purposes.  The 
pose  is  confounded  ^ith  the  upper  jaw  and  lip ;  or,  if  more 
developed,  is  still  applied  to  offices  connected  with  procuring 
food.  Thus  we  have  a  muzzle  or  snout  rather  than  a  fisioe. 
Jn  man,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  organs,  the  jaws,  and 
teeth,  are  reduced  in  size,  and  covered  from  view ;  hence 
^  the  mouth  U  ext  emely  small,  and  neither  used^  noir  capable 
of  use,  in  directly  taking  or  seiz'mg  the  aliment.  The  chiD^ 
lips,  cheeks,  bridge  of  the  nose,  eyelids,  and  eyebrows,  re* 
^ve  a  fulness  S  developement,  and  free  play  of  action^ 
which  is  seen  in  nj  other  animal.  The  constant  motions  of 
tins  finely-formed  countenance  correspond  with  the  inward 
worjdngs  and  emotions ;  and  are  a  most  important  m^um 
of  influence  and  communication  with  our  fellow^reatures  ;<— 
inviting  and  attra*  ting  them  by  its  expansion  in  love,  friend-* 
ship,  affection,  av^d  the  benevolent  flings;  warning  and 
repelling  by  its  fe^irful  contraction  in  indignation,  scorn,  ha* 
tr^,  maUce,  When  to  the  human  face  we  add  the  ample 
and  capacious  forehead,  the  organisation  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  being  is  perfect ;  the  contrast  with  all  otliers, 
even  of  the  manlike  class,  pointed  and  complete.  How  ad« 
mirably  do  the  po^,*^ions  of  the  face,  in  the  erect  attitude  of 
iiian,  and  the  prone  posture  of  brutes,  correspond  to  these 
striking  differences  in  construction  ! 

The  want  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  has  been  assigncid 
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by  Caii?£b  as  one  of  the  grand  characteristics,  whidh  dis* 
tinguish  the  human  head  from  tliat  of  other  animals. 

The  superior  maxillary  bones  of  the  human  suliject  are 
united  to  each  other,  and  contain  the  whole  of  the  upper 
aeries  of  teeth  :  they  are,  however,  separated  in  other  mam* 
malia  by  a  third  bone  of  a  wedge  shape,  which  contains  the 
indsor  teeth,  and  was  therefore  called  os  incisivum.  Since, 
however,  this  bone  is  found  where  there  are  no  incisor  teetfa^ 
as  in  the  homed  ruminants,  in  the  elephant,  and  the  two^ 
homed  rhinoceros  of  Africa,  and  also  where  there  are  no 
teeth  at  all,  as  in  the  ant-eater  and  some  of  the  whale  kind, 
Bluiocnbach  *  has  bestowed  on  it  the  more  appropriate 
name  of  os  intermaxillare.  It  is  a  single  bone  in  some 
cases :  in  many  others,  composed  of  two  symmetrical  poi^ 
lions.  It  is  connected  to  the  upper  jaw  bone  by  a  facial  si^ 
ture,  running  from  the  side  of  the  nose  to  the  alveolar  mai&- 
g^  and  by  a  palatine  suture  passing  transversely  from  the 
alveoli  to  the  anterior  palatine  foramina. 

That  man  possesses  nothing  analogous  to  this  interma3ul» 
lary  bone  of  brutes  is  so  clear,  that  we  cannot  easily  account 
for  that  excellent  anatomist  Vica  d''Azyb*(-  having  disoo-> 
vered  any  analogy  in  the  human  jaw  to  the  structure  of 
quadrupeds.  The  only  ground  for  such  an  opinion  is  the 
small  transverse  fissure  |  in  the  palate  behind  the  alveoli  of 


^  De  Gentris  humani  Varietate  native,  p.  35. 

t  Mhiunres  de  VAcad,  des  Sdei^es  de  Paris,  1780. 

X  The  fissure  in  question  is  more  distinct  in  young  than  in  old 
subjects,  and  it  is  called  by  Blumenbach  sutura  incisiva  Ci7e«c/iret» 
fnmg  der  Knochen),  Although  overlooked  by  several  modem  osteo- 
logists, it  was  observed  and  accurately  described  by  the  great  an^ 
tomists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Yesalius,  Pallopius,  and  Co- 
lumbus. It  is  also  mentioned  by  Riolan  ( Anthropograpkia,  p. 
649).  Galen  has  expressly  enumerated  an  intermaidUary  bone 
Wong  the  component  parts  of  the  homan  face  \  and  VESALivs'very 
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ihe  indsorsi  observable  in  the  fetus  and  child,  anj  somer 
times  tolerably  distinct  in  the  adult.  But  there  is  this  yety 
obvious  and  important  distinction ;  that  no  vestige  of  suture 
can  ever  be  traced  in  the  human  subject  between  tbQ  alveoli^ 
much  less  on  the  upper  and  anterior  surface  of  the  jaw:  to 
Ijiat  the  similarity  to  the  structure  of  the  quadruped  is  very 
1»note. 

That  all  mammalia,  besides  the  human  subject,  posses^ 
diisbone,  is  not  so  deddedly  ascertiuned,  as  that  man  has  it 
lk)t.  Blunsnbach  *  found  no  trace  of  it  in  the  crania  of 
tmne  simi»,  although  all  the  sutures  were  perfect;  yet  it  b 
seen  in  the  head  of  the  orangoutang  (S.  satjrrus)  figur^  l^ 
him  -f-,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Campeb  |.  On  the  contrary,  in 
4he  head  of  a  very  anthropo-morjdious  simia  in  themusemo, 
•of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  tha 
£•  satyrus,  not  a  vestige  of  the  sutures  separating  this  bone 
J8  to  be  seen,  although' the  individual  must  have  been  very 
young,  as  the  pieces  of  the  occipital  bone  are  not  yet  couaor 
lidated.  According  to  Tyson  and  Daubsnton  it  h  not 
iound  in  the  chimpans^. 


Jhstljr  inferred  from  this,  among  many  equally  striking  proofs,  that 
the  anatomical  descriptions  of  that  author,  which  had  been  oni* 
versally  received  with  the  most  implicit  deference  till  that  time,  had 
not  been  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  human  subject.  This 
attempt  to  rescue  mankind  from  error  and  prejudice  drew  upon  him 
nothing  but  hatred  and  reproaches  from  his  contemporaries,  who 
were  driven  to  the  most  absurd  arguments  in  defence  of  their  idol 
Galen.  One  of  them  suggested  that  an  intermaxillary  bone,  though 
'not  found  now,  might  have  belonged  to  the  human  structure  in 
Ibrmer  times  (Jac.  Sylvii  Depuliio  Calumniarttm  vesmd  en^iudam 
in  GaUnum). 

*  De  Gin.  hum,  Var.  nat»  sect  1,  §  15. 

t  AhbiLhm^en  a.  A.  Gtgenstande,  No.  d2. 

t  (Ewres,  pi,  1,  4g.  a. 
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However  the  question  nday  be  decided,  thete  can  be  no 
6odbt  that  the  crania  of  all  the  quadrumana,  as  veU  as  of 
all  other  mammalia,  are  distinguished  frcxn  the  human  skuU 
hy  thecomp^ative  tize,  great  length,  and  projection  of  the 
jaws. 

The  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  spine  determines 
the  mode  of  its  support  and  extent  of  motion,  tlie  direction 
of  the  mouth,  jaws,  eyes,  and  rest  of  the  face ;  it  must 
therefore  vary  according  to  the  construction  and  relative 
magnitude  of  its  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  attitude 
of  the  body.  The  portion  and  direction  of  the  great  occi* 
ptal  foramen  affords  a  criterion  of  these  differences  *•  The 
vertebral  column  being  vertical  in  the  human  subject,  affords 
a  ^lid  support  for  the  head,  which  is  placed  nearly  in  equi^- 
librio  on  its  upper  end.  Hence  the  great  occipital  hole  and 
the  articular  condyles  are  found  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
basis  cranii ;  and  if  the  vertical  line  of  the  trunk  and  neck 
were  continued  upwards,  it  would  pass  through  the  top  of 
the  head.  Consequently  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  sus* 
tained  almost  entirely  by  the  vertebral  column. 

The  head  would  be  in  a 'state  of  perfect  equilibrium  on 
the  spine,  in  the  erect  attitude  of  our  body,  if  the  parts  in 
•firont  of  the  column  exactly  oounterbaknoed  those  behind  it 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  f.    The  articular  condyles 


*  DAUBBifTON  sur  la  Diffirenee  du  ^amd  TVou  ocrtptta/  dmtf 
t Homme  et  dam  U$  autres  AnimKto  ;  Mim,  de  VAcad.  detf  Sminces, 
1764. 

t  I  am  unfortonate  enough  to  differ  with  the  anthor  of  the  JPiljf- 
tialogical  Lectures  in  matters  of  foct  as  mach  as  in  matters  of  opi- 
nion. To  the  following  assertion  I  pan  only  oppose  the  drownstaneetf 
mentioned  in  the  text  '^  The  condyles  are  placed  so  exactfy  faraUei 
to  $he  etnire  of  gravity  ^  that  when  we  sit  uptig^  and  go  to  sleep 
.  in  that  posture^  the  weight  of  the  head  has  a  tendsncy  UfprepomU- 
rate  equallj^  in  every  direction,  as  we  see  in  those. WiK>. an  doDog 
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are  maniiestlj  nearer  to  the  occipital  tuberouty  than  to  th& 
most  prominent  point  of  the  jaws ;  and  thus  the  greater 
ihare  of  the  weight  is  in  front  of  the  joint.  Place  the  ood- 
pital  condyles  on  any  point  of  support,  and  the  head  will 
mcline  forwards,  unless  it  be  held  in  equilibrio  by  a  force 
applied  behind.  The  preponderance  is  greater  when  the 
lower  jaw  is  added,  and  it  is  still  further  iricreased  by  the 
accession  of  the  tongue,  muscles,  and  other  soft  parts. ' 

This  inclination  of  the  head  forwards  is  counteracted  in 
the  living  body  by  the  extensor  muscles,  and  their  constant 
exertion  is  necessary  for  maintuning  the  head  in  equilibrio 
on .  the  vertebral  column.    Whenever  their  contraction  is 


in  a  carriage.  Nay,  their  heads  sometimes  revolve  in  a  circle,  like 
the'  head  of  harlequin  on  the  stage."  Lect.  3.  The  second  expres- 
sion marked  in  italics  cannot  be  taken  literally ;  because  inequality 
is  essential  to  prepanderafiee  ;  and  an  eqnal  preponderance  in  evefy 
direction^  if  we  disregard  the  contradiction  in  temis,  is  just  equina 
lent  to  no  preponderance- at  all.  If  the  author  means  to  assert  that 
the  weight  behind,  exactly  counterbalances  that  in  front  of  the  ocdr 
l>ito-atloidal  articulation,  the  easy  trial  of  supporting  a  skull  by  the 
'condyles  wUl  quickly  shew  whether  such  a  representation  be  correct 
crnot. 

An  analogous  representation  occurs  in  the  same  lecture  respect 
ing  the  distribution  of  weight  in  the  trunk  of  the  body.  "  We  know 
that  in  an  upright  posture  the  whole  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  so  perfectly  balanced  on  the  base  of  the  vertebral  column, 
as  to  have  an  equal  propensity  to  preponderate  in  every  direction." 

The  weight  of  the  head,  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
and  the  ordinaiy  position  of  the  upper  limbs,  carry  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  front  of  the  spine.  The  tendency  of  the  trunk  to  fall  for- 
wards is  a>unte]:acted  by  the  great  extensor  muscles  of  the  loins  and 
back.  The  hip-joints  are  carried  forwards,  and  the  feet  prolonged 
in  front  of  the  ankle,  in  order  to  secure  the  body  against  the  cons^ 
quences  of  this  preponderance  in  the  anterior  direction,  the  natural 
effect  of  which  is  seen  by  our  falling  forwards  when  muscnlar  action 
is  suddenly  suspended  in  fisintiAg. 

S 
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fuddenly  suspended,  as  in  a  person  falling  asleep  in  the 
irect  attitude  with  the  head  unsupported,  that  part,  abandon- 
id  to  the  force  of  gravity,  immediately  nods  forwards. 

The  greatest  number,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful 
nuscles  ore  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  pass  be- 
ween  the  posterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
Kxnput.  The  recti  postici,  obliqui  supcriores,  trachelo- 
nastcndei,  comple^d,  splenii  capitis  and  trapezii  are  ba* 
anced  by  few  and  inconsiderable  muscles  in  front ;  by  the 
"ecti  antici,  recti  laterales,  and  longi  colli. 

Let  a  line  be  drawn  according  to  the  plane  of  the  occi- 
Htal  foramen ;  it  will  pass  from  the  posterior  edge  along  the 
;ur£Gu:e  of  the  condyles,  and,  if  continued  anteriorly,  will 
xime  out  just  under  the  orbits.  It  forms,  in  short,  almost 
I  horizontal  line,  which  intersects,  nearly  at  right  angles, 
he  vertical  Une  ^of  the  body  and  neck,  when  the  head 
s  held  straight,  without  being  inclined  backwards  or  for- 
rards. 

In  this  atdtude,  the  Tace  is  in  a  vertical  line,  parallel  to 
hat  of  the  body  and  neck ;  and  consequently  the  jaws 
lardly  extend  in  front  beyond  the  forehead.  They  are 
^cry  short  in  comparison  with  those  of  most  animals :  for 
he  length  of  the  lower  maxillary  bone  of  man,  measured 
rom  the  chin  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  condyle,  is  only 
udf  the  length  of  the  whole  head,  as  taken  from  the  chin 
o  the  occiput ;  and  scarcely  the  nintli  part  of  the  height  of 
he  body  from  the  anus  to  the  vertex:  and  about  the 
eighteenth  part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body  from  the 
op  of  the  head  to  the  feet.  This  latter  point  of  oom- 
jariflon  is,  however,  scarcely  applicable  to  the  subject ;  in- 
ismuch  as  there  is  hardly  any  animal  but  man,  which  has 
lie  hind  legs  as  long  as  the  trunk,  neck  and  head  taken 
together,  and  measured  from  the  vertex  to  the  pubes. 

The  horizontal  plane  of  the  foramen  magnum^  its  neatly 
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central  position  in  the  basis  of  the  skull,  the  support  of  the 
head  by  the  spine,  and  the  direction  of  the  face  forwardit, 
are  admirably  suited  to  the  erect  attitude  of  man,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  absence  of  the  li^amentum  nuchce.  If  the 
human  spine  were  placed  horizontally,  how  could  the  weight 
of  the  head  be  sustained  ?  there  is  no  adequate  muscular 
power  to  support  and  elevate  the  heavy  mass ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  it  could  not  l>e  carried  sufficiently  backwards  on 
the  spine,  for  the  eyes  to  be  directed  forwards ;  and  that, 
if  lowered,  the  jaws  would  not  come  to  the  ground,  as 
they  do  in  animals,  in  consequence  of  their  shortness,  bujt 
the  forehead  or  vertex  would  touch  it  *. 

In  most  animals,  the  great  occipital  foramen  is  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  jaws  are  considerably  elon- 
gated; the  occiput  fonus  no  projection  beyond  this  opening, 
the  plane  of  which  is  vertical,  pr  at  least  very  slightly  in- 
clined. Hence,  the  head  is  connected  to  the  neck  by  its 
back  part,  instead  of  being  articulated,  as  in  man,  by  tlie 
middle  of  its  basis ;  and,  instead  of  being  in  equilibrium 
on  a  perpendicular  column  placed  under  it,  it  hangs  to  the 
front  of  the  neck,  where  its  weight  is  sustained  by  the 
powerful  cervical  ligament -f-.     This  arrangement  bestows  on 


*  The  absence  of  the  rete  rairabile,  and  of  all  analogous  pro* 
vision  for  moderating  the  influx  of  the  blood  into  the  brain,  accords, 
with  the  other  circumstances  enumerated  above,  in  shewing  that  man 
is  entirely  unfit  for  the  attitude  pn  all  fours. 

f  The  lig^amentum  nuchae  or  suspensorium  colli,  wluch  is  con- 
founded in  tiie  Physiological  Lectures  (p.  110),  with  the  yellow  liga- 
ments coTmecting  the  plates  of  the  spinous  processes,  is  affixed  at 
one  end  to  the  spines  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  at 
the  other  to  the  middle  of  the  occiput,  between  the  two  fossae  cert* 
belli.  This  thick  and  powerful  ligament  afibrds  a  steady  and  con- 
stant support  to  the  head  of  quadrupeds,  which  would  have  others 
wise  needed  an  immense  mass  of  muscles  tp  sustain  iu    Such  t^ 
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quadrupeds  the  power  of  uang  their  jaws  for  seizing  what 
is  before  them;  of  elevating  them  to  reach  what  may  be 
above  the  head,  although  the  body  be  placed  horizcxitally ;. 
•and  of  touching  the  ground  with  the  mouth,  by  depresdng 
thtt  bead  and  Beck  as  low  as  the  feet.  In  several  animajs 
there  is  some  distance  between  the  foramen  magnum  an^ 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  occiput ;  but  this  interval  is 
no  where  so  considerable  as  in  the  human  subject ;  and  iii 
pr<qx)rtion  as  it  is  increased,  does  the  direction  of  the  occ^ 
pkal  foramen  approach  more  to  the  horizontal  one. 

Animals  of  the  monkey  kind  exhibit  a  closer  resen^- 
bkmce  of  the  human  structure^  \h  the  position  and  direction 
of  the  ocdpitid  foramen,  than  any  others.  In,  the  orang- 
utaag  it  is  twice  as  £eu:  from  the  jaws,  as  from  the  back  ef 
the  bead  * ;  and  it  is  ocmsiderably  inclined  downwards,  so 
that  a  line  drawn  in  its  level  passes  below  th^  lower  jaw,  in- 
aleadof  gobg  just  under  th^  orbit,  as  in  man. 

The  difference  in  the  direction  of  die  foramen  may  ^ 
estimated,  by  notmg  the  an^.  formed  by  the  union  of  ^a 
line  drawn  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  according  ^o 


•  V 


stroctore  is  niDt  r^oired  in  man,  where,  if  this  ligament  can  be  said 
to  exist  at  all,  it  is  only  as  a  weak  and  insignificcmt  rudiment,  I 
do  not  know  how  the  orang-ntang  and  other  monkeys  are  circum- 
vtaneed  in  this  respect.  Camper,  however,  states,  that  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebras  are  very  Ipng  in  the  orang-utaag 
(€Eu9resj  L  p.  126).  And  the  same  drcnmstance  is  still  more  re- 
narkable  in  the  skeleton  of  the  pongo  of  Batavia,  whose  enormous 
jaws  and  face  inust  require  the  support  of  a  suspensory  ligament, 
pmbably  attached  in  bpth  animals  to  the  cervical  spines.  Au de- 
sert, Hiit.  nat,  des  Singes;  pi.  anat  2. 

♦  The  effect  of  this  structure  in  throwing  the  centre  of  gravity 
forwards,  and  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  erect 
pesiladn,  is  partiGularly  pointed  out  by  ^Ir.  Abel  ;  Journey  in  Cldjua^ 
1.  322. 
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/ 
the  di](tK^on  of  the  opening,  "with  another  line  passing  from 

the  jKJ)steriot  edge  of  the  foramen  to  the  inferior  margin  of 

the  ofbit.     This  angle  is  of  S^  in  man,  and  of  ST*  in  the 

brah^-utang;  47®  in  the  lemur.     It  is  still  greater  in  the 

dbg;  and  in  the  horse  it  is  of  90^  or  a  right  ailj^Ie,  the 

plane  of  the  opening  being  completely  vertical. 

The  (listanoe  of  the  foramen  magnum  from  Uie  front  of 
die  jaws  and  the^posterior  surface  of  the  occiput  maj  be  in 
'inan  respediyely,  as  |  and  *,  or  even  more  nearly  equal; 
the  former  is  twice  as  great  as  the  latter  in  the  orang* 
utang ;  while,  in  almost  all  other  mamitialia,  the  opening  la 
at  the  very  posteriw  aspect  of  the  skull. 

The  teeth  of  man  are  distinguished  by  being  all  of^  one 
length,  and  by  the  drcumstance  of  thdr  being  amused  in 
an  umform  unbroken  series.  The  cuspdati  are  a  litde 
'longer  than  the  others  at  first;  but  their  sharp  pcnnts  are 
fioon  worn  down  to  a  level  with  the  rest.  In  all  aimnals 
the  teeth  of  different  classes  differ  in  size  and  length,  often 
'very  considerably ;  and  they  are  separated  by  more  or  less 
wide  intervals :  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  teeth 
called  canine,  or  cuspidati,.  which  are  long,  prominent,  and 
distinct  from  the  neighbouring  teeth :  their  not  projecting 
beyond  the  rest,  nor  being  separated  from  them  by  any 
interval,  is,  therefore,  a  very  characteristic  circumstance  in 
the  human  structure.  Even  in  the  simiae,  whose  masti- 
catory  apparatus  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  man^  the 
cmspidati  are  longer,  often  very  considerably  longer  than 
the  other  teeth ;  and  there  are  intervals  in  the  series  of  each 
jaw  to  receive  the  cuspidati  of  the  other. 

The  inferior  incisors  are  perpendicular;  the  teeth,  in- 
deed, and  the  front  of  the  jaw  are  placed  in  the  same  ver- 
..tical  line.     In  animals,  these  teeth  slant  backwards,  and  the 
jaw  slopes  backwards  directly  from  the  alveoli ;  so  that  the 
full  prominent  ehin^  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  face  of 
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our  spedes,  is  found  in  no  animal,  not  even  in  the  orang- 
utang :  it  appears  as  if  the  part  werecut  off. 

The  obtuse  tubercles  of  the  grinders  are  agun  verj 
peculiar  and  characteristic :  they  are  worthy  of  particular 
remark,  because,  being  the  great  instruments  of  dividing 
the  food,  they  correspond  to  the  kind  of  nourishment 
which  4he  animal  naturally  takes.  Their  surface  does  not 
resemble  the  flat  crowns  with  rising  ridges  of  intermixed 
enamel  belcmging  to  our  common  herbivorous  animals :  nor 
aie  they  like  the  cutting  and  tearing  grinders  of  the  cami« 
▼ora.  But  they  are  well  adapted  to  that  mixed  diet  pre- 
pared by  the  arts  of  cookery,  which  man  has  always  resort- 
ed to,  when  he  oould  get  it,  and  when  his  natural  indinai^ 
tioiia  bate  not  been  Awaited  by  the  interfierence  of  rehgiiQiiML 
scruples  or  prohiUdons,  nor  opposed  by  his  own  whims  and 


The  lower  jaw  of  man  is  distinguished  by  the  prGooi* 
iMQce  of  the  diin,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  infeiiar 
InaMCs  being  perpendicular;  by  its  shortness*,  and.lqf 
the  oblong  oonvexity  and  obliqui^  of  the  condyles. 


*,;nie  length  of  the  inferior  maxilla  is  i  of  that  of  the  tma^ 
Ihun  the  ver^  to  the  anus,  in  the  simia  satyros ;  it  is  f  in  man ^ 

The  elephant  is  eqoally  remarkable  with  man  for  the  shortness  of 
&e  lower  jaw,  of  whieh  a  considerable  portion  projects  in'  front  of 
the  tOBflu  This  cannot  praperiy  be  deemed  a  chin.  The  incisors 
•mA  oQspidati  do  not  exist  in  ftub  lower  jaw  of  this  animal;  th^ 
jm^eetioii  in  question  is  the  part,  which  in  other  qjssqs  is  occupied 
by  those  teeth. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

pifferences  between  Man  and  Animals  in  Stature,  Propor- 

tionSf  and  some  other  Points. 


4  HB  height  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  proportions  of  its 
seretal  parts^  afford  important  points  of  comparison  in  .ex- 
amining the  specific  differences  between  man  and  the  nnst 
ibithn>po*morphoiifi  simise. 

The  difference  of  stature  is  remarkable :  of  the  orange 
uitangs  or  chimpans^  hitherto  brought  into  Europe,  none 
iutt  been  more  than  three  feet  high ;  and  most  have  been 
mvetsi  inches  under  that  height  The  individual  brought 
to  England  by  Mr.  Abel,  and  now  at  Exeter  Change^  is 
thirty-one  indues  ♦.  Of  eight  seen  by  Campxr  f  none  ex- 
ceeded two  feet  and  a  half  (Rhynland  measure):  fixxH 
dbsorving  the  state  of  the  teeth,  and  progress  of  os^* 
^cation,  and  estimating,  according  to  the  human  subject,  the 
^additions  which  the  stature  might  be  expected  to  receive,  he 
.thinks  that  their  adult  height  may  be  set  down  at  four  feet  of 
the  same  measure.  F.  Cuvibe  {  makes  it  considerably  less. 
•Yet  they  are  spoken  of,  on  the  faith  of  travellers,  as  being 
five  or  six  feet  high,  or  even  more :  what  is  stud  of  their 
erect  gait,  and  many  other  particulars,  is  probably  of  equal 
accuracy* 


i<  ifc. 


*  Journey  in  China ;  922.  f  (Euvres  ;  I.  51. 

I  AnnaUs  du  Miuhtm;  xvi.  51. 
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TvsoM^s  chimpansd  measured  twenty-six  inches  from 
the  vertex  to  the  heel  *. 

The  great  lengtli  of  tlie  upper  limbs,  the  predominance 
of  the  fore  arm  over  the  upper  arm,  the  shortness  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  the  great  length  of  the  hands  and  feet,  are 
other  striking  characters  of  the  monkey  kind. 

The  span  of  the  extended  arms  in  man  equals  th^ 
height  of  the  body ;  it  is  nearly  double  that  measure  in 
the  anthropo-morphous  monkeys.  Our  upper  arm  is  longer 
than  the  fore  arm  by  two  or  three  inches ;  in  the  last  men* 
tioned  animals  the  fore  arm  is  the  longest.  In  us  the  hip- 
jfnUt  divides  the  body  equally ;  the  lower  extremity  is  less 
than  half  the  height  of  the  body  in  monkeys.  The  propor^ 
tioa  of  the  haqd  and  foot  to  the  body  is  much  greater  in 
diem  than  in  us ;  the  excess  arising  from  increase  in  th^ 
length  of  the  phalanges.  That  all  these  circumstances  are 
Tery  suitable  to  the  climbing  ha^ts  of  the  monkey  race,  ii 
too  obviou^  to  require  particular  elucidation. 

In  the  foUovring  table  I  have  arranged  in  parallel  line% 
the  dimensions  of  some  parts   of  a  male  skeleton,  of  the 
oraog-utang  measured  by  Camper,  of  that  described  by 
.Mr.  Abxl,.  and  of  Tyson^s  chimpans^. 


■  Man.  Simia  Satjmis.  Simia  Tro- 

Incbes.  Camp«r.    Abe).  glodyteSb 

The  whole  body  1  Uncertain,! 

from  the  vertex  >  71       but     less  >•   SO    -  31  26 

to  the  heel ...  J  than  ....  J 

Upper  extremity'     32 2^-25 17 

Lower 39    .......    16    -13  12 

Humerus 13     ....;';;.../    S\       9 5 

Fore  arm  (ulna)..     9i  ...... ....i     9    -10  {  SSus  Sj 


-r— r 


•  Anat»  of  a  Pygmie^  15. 
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Man.  Simia  Satjnu.  Silala  Tro* 

lochet.  -  Camper.       Abel.  glodytes. 

Hand ».     8{ 7    -  6t^  .......  5^ 

Thumb *  -  4t IJ  IJ 

Middle  finger  ••. .     4} 3  2} 

Femur 20    7 

Tibia 164 7 

Foot lOi 7|         8% 5J 

Middletoe 2 J 2f 1^ 

in  a  monkey  of  two  feet  two  inches  the  humerus  mear 
sured  four  and  a  quarter,  the  uha  five  mches. 

The  upper  extremities  of  the  pongo  *  of  Borneo  teadi  to 
the  ankles,  when  the  animal  is  erect:  its  ulna,  in  the  CiA- 
lege  Museum,  is  15^  inches  loUg;  the  whole  height  eer- 
iainly  not  exceeding  five  feet.  The  man,  whose  gigontie 
skeleton  is  preserved  in  the  same  place,  was  8  feet  4  indies; 
the  ulna,  however,  is  only  13^  inches. 

The  upper  limbs  of  the  gibbon  touch  the  ground  when 
the  ammal  is  erect. 

Passing  over  some  drcumstances  of  less  importance,  ordi- 
narily enumerated  among  the  distinctive  characters  of  man, 
as  the  lobules  of  the  ear,  the  tumid  lips,  particularly  the  in- 
ferior, &c.  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  smoothness 
of  the  human  integuments.  ^^  Dantur,^  says  Liknxus  f, 
*^  alicubi  terrarum,  simias  minus  quam  homo  pilosse  :^  but 


*  AuDEBERT,  Hitt.  nat.  dei  Singes;  Planche  anat.  2,  tig,  6. 
The  short  description  of  this  animal^  which,  from  the  enonnoos 
sise  and  strength  of  fals  jaws,  most  be  extremely  formidable,  ]pveB 
by  WuRMB  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Batavian  Society  ts 
Dutch,  is  translated  in  the  woik  of  Audebert,  p.  22  &  3.  It 
is  the  first  and  only  description  we  have  of  the  animal.  Buffo v, 
who  had  never  seen  this  creatore,  nor  any  part  of  It,  gives  tiit 
name  of  pongo  to  the  orangoutang. 

t  FawuL  Suceicn ;  fretf. 
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he  doesH^iot  tell  us  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are  to  be 
fbond.  The  unanimous  reports  of  all  travellers,  as  well  aa 
the  spedmens  of  such  animals  exhibited  in  Enrope,  ptov9 
incontestably,  that  the  manlike  sunise,  whether  the  onSagm 
utang  of  Borneo,  or  diimpans^  of  Angola,  as  well  as  the 
knig-armed  monkey  or  ^bbon,  are  widely  different  from  the 
human  subject  in  this  respect  Although  the  individuala 
brought  ii^to  these  coun^es  have  been  under  the  adult  agje, 
and  generally  very  nckly,  their  body  has  been  in  all 
cases  universally  hairy*  We  have,  indeed,  some  accounts  of 
people,  particularly  in  the  idands  of  the  South  Sea,  r»* 
markable  for  their  hairiness ;  but  they  are  not  oompletelj 
*  MtisfiKtory.  Spangbero  relates,  that  he  found  such  a 
lace  in  one  of  the  aouthem  Kurile  islands  (lat  48^  50^) 
OD  his  return  from  Japan  to  Eamtschatka*:  and  J.  Bf» 
FoBSTSB  observed  individual  anomalous  instances  in  the 
islands  of  Tanna,  Mallicollo,  and  New  Caledonia-}-.  lit 
was  reported  to  Mr;  Mabsden,  when  inquiring  concerning 
^e  aborigines  of  Siunatra,  that  there  are  two  spedes  living 
in  the  woods,  with  peculiar  language;  one  of  these  (called 
em^'gugu)  was  described  as  ^'  differing  but  litde  in  die 
use  of  speech  from  the  orang-utang  of  Borneo,  their  bodies 
heiag  covored  with  long  hairs  p^ 


•  Rutiitcher  GetehiehU;  T.  III.  p.  174. 

t  ^  I  observed  several  of  these  people  (the  MallkoIIese),  ifhof 
W6fe  very  hairy  all  over  the  body,  not  excepttng  the  back:;  and 
iiiis  cireumstance  I  also  observed  in  Tanna  and  New  Caledonia.'' 
Oktervrntiom  im  a  Voymge  round  the  World,  p.  243.  That  this  hairi- 
ness is  neither  common  to  all  the  natives  of  the  islands  enomeratadf 
nor  even  very  frequent  or  remarkaUe  in  accidental  oases,  may  b^ 
InfiBrred  from  its  not  being  at  all  noticed  by  Cook,  who  however 
describes  minutely  the  persons  of  these  islanders.  Foy.  towards  tko 
Simtk  Pole,  V.  ii.  pp.  34,  78,  118. 

{  Hittory  of  Sumatra,  ed.  3,  p.  41,  note. 
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These  Accounts  furnish  no  sadsfisu^toTy  proof  that  any 
face  *  of  men  exists  with  a  skin  differently  oi^gani^  or  co^ 
irered  from  what  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  smoothness 
and  nakedness  of  the  human  integuments  therefore  form  a 
sufficient  diagnostic  character  of  our  species,  as  compared  to 
the  monkey,  or  any  other  nearly  allied  mammiferous  animal; 
and  this  circumstance,  with  the  absence  of  all  fur,  spines, 
bristles,  scales,  &c  and  the  want  of  those  natural  offensive 
weapons,  fangs,  talons,  claws,  &c.  justify  us  in  denominatii^ 
the  human  body  as  naturally  unarmed  and  defenceless.  The 
defidency  is  amply  made  up  by  the  internal  faculties,  &nd 
the  arts  to  which  they  give  rise. 

While  man  is  remarkable  for  the  smoothness  of  hid  skiq 
on  the  whole,  some  parts  are  even  more  covered  with  haiir 
than  in  animals,  as  for  example,  the  pubes  and  axilla,  which 
the  andents  consequently  regarded,  as  peculiar  characters  of 
•man. 

In  comparing  man  with  the  anthroiro-morphous  simi^^  it 
must  be  noticed  further,  that  one  species  (satyrus)  has  no 
mdl  on  the  thumb  of  the  hind-hand ;  and  the  other  (trc^lo- 

*  The  skin,  like  other  parts,  is  subject  to  occasional  varieties 
of  formation.  Thus  patches  of  it  are  sometfanes  thickly  covered 
with  hair,  like  that  on  the  head.  Such  accidental  varieties,  exagge- 
rated by  credulity  and  fraud,  have  given  occasion  to  reports  of  per-^ 
sons  having  hides  like  animals.  Bufpon  (Supplement,  v.  4,  p.  671), 
WvNSCH  ( Kotmoloffische  Unterhaltungen,  part  3),  and  Lavater 
(Phytiog,  Frcgm,  part  4,  p.  68),  have  given  figures  and  descriptioi^s 
^  A.  M.  Hbrrio,  a  woman  of  Triers,  said  to  have  the  skin  of  a 
deer,  and  shewn  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Soemuerrino  saw  this 
person,  and  found  the  peculiarity  to  consist  of  numerous  and  large 
elevations  of  the  skin^  covered  by  thick  and  strong  hairs.  They 
were  of  the  nature  of  the  moles  often  seen  on  the  face  of  very  fa^ 
petsons,  and  generally  giving  origin  to  hairs.  He  could  not  discover 
a  single  hair  reseml^liiig  that  of  a  deer.  Beschreibung  einiger  ^u 
gehwrteity  p.  84. 
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dytes),  aocxnrding  to  Trsow,  has  thirteen  ribs.  Both  of 
them  hare  a  sacrum  composed  of  three  pieces  only,  instead 
ef  five,  as  in  the  human  subject.  One  at  least  (satyras)  haa 
one  or  two  large  membranous  potiches  on  the  front  of  the 
neck,  under  the  platysma  myoides,  ocnnmunieatii^  with  tbe 
cavity  of  the  larynx,  between  the  os  byoides  and  thyroid 
eartilage,  and  capable  c£  distention  and  evacuation  at  the 
will  of  the  animal  *.  It  has  no  Ugamentum  teres  in  the  hip* 
jcnnt-f**  It  has  a  membranous  canal  running  along  the 
spermatic  cord  from  the  abdomen  to  the  tunica  va^nalis^, 
as  other  monkeys  and  quadrupeds  have;  but  tliis  does  not 
teist  in  the  chimpans^  §.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  nearly 
lilack.    > 

'I  venture  to  assert  that  the  differences  only,  which  have 
been  just  enumerated,  without  any  others,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  establish  the  distinction  of  species :  that  no  ex«- 
ample  can  be  adduced  of  animals  deviating  so  fAr  from  the 
tffiffkial  model  of  their  structure  as  to  exhibit  varieties  like 
ilMMe  gust  enumerated;  and  consequently  that  the  diffeiv 
enees  in  question  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  referring  the 
animals  to  species  originally  distinct. 

There  are  some  points,  in  which  man  has  been  erro- 
neously supposed  to  differ  from  animals.  The  approximar 
"tioD  of  the  two  eyes  is  not  peculiar  >  they  are  much  nearer 
together  in  the  simiae. 

Many  other  mammalia,  particularly  among  the  quadm- 
_mana,  have  cUia  in  both  eyelids  :  this  is  the  case  in  the  ek^ 
phant. 

^"^ ^^~ •      *  T  -  -  I  ,  -  -     —  -^      —       -     ^ 

I 

*  €amper  in  Philos.  Tram.  v.  60,  p.  139.  (Euvres;  1. 1.  1>« 
TQmngf  eh.  ii.  pi.  ii.  fig.  9  and  10.  To  the  passage  of  the  air  in 
expiration  into  these  pouches,  Camper  ascribes  the  want  of  power 
of  the  orang-ataug  to  produce  articulated  sounds. 

t  Camper^  (EwfreSy  i.  163. 

;  Ihid.  109. 

%  Tyson,  p.  82. 
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Altbough  the  prominent  noae  is  a  striking  cbaxicter  of 
Ae  humnn  face,  particularly  in  qomparison  with  the  pon- 
l^eysi  whose  very  name  (simia,  from  sipius)  is  derived  frnp. 
fhc  flatness  of  this  part,  there  is  a  qpecies  comdderaUy  sur* 
posang  man  in  the  length  of  this  feature ; — the  long-no^ 
ioonkey,  s.  rostrata,  or  nasalis  *. 

The  external  ears  axe  iiot  incapable  of  motion  in  ^  jd^bii; 
nor  are  they  moveaMe  in  all  other  mammalia;  in  the  fpt* 
Mters,  for  example. 

Many  quadrumana  have  an  organ  of  toudi,  ..iind  an 
Imih)  as  well  as  man. 

Again,  there  are  some  partej  which  man  alone,  or  ;¥ij$h 
m  few  other  mammalia,  does  not  possess.  Most  of  theffi, 
winch  are  found  chiefly  in  the  dpmesdcated  kinds,  wcane  for<p> 
snerly  attributed  to  man,  when  human  dissect^coas,  from 
want  of  opportunities,  were  uncommon. 

The  panniculus  camosus,  or  thin  subcutaneous  stmtum 
of  muscular  fibres  covering  the  ventral  and  lateral  parts  pf 
die  trunk  immediately  under  the  skin,  described  by  .Gaij^ 
and  his  followers,  and  even  by  Vesalius,  the  great  restorer 
of  anatomy  and  exposer  of  Galenas  errors,  as  a  part  of  the 
human  body,  does  not  exist  in  man,  nor,  according  to 
Tysok,  in  the  chimpans^.     It  is  found  in  the  monkeys. 

The  rete  mirabile  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  indude^  by 
Galen  among  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  was  shewn  by 
Vbsalius  not  to  belong  to  the  human  structure. 


*  BuFFON,  Hist,  des  Qmdrupedes ;  Supplem.  t.  yii.  tab.  11,  IS. 
The  aninial  is  also  figured  by  Bluuenbach,  Abbildvmgen;  No»  13; 
and  by  Pennant,  HUtory  of  Quadrupedi,  v.  2,  p.  322,  pi.  104  and 
105,  under  tbc  name  of  proboscis  monkey.  The  nostrils  of  this  pro- 
bosds  do  not  terminate,  as  in  man,  close  to  the  upper  lip ;  bat  at 
the  extremity  of  the  prominence ;  and  ^e  stniotnre,  in  other  rs^ 
spects,  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  human  nose. 
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The  serenth  or  suspensory  muscle  of  the  e}'^eball,  which 
is  found  in  the  four-footed  mammalia,  is  not  seen  in  man, 
as  Fallofius  observed :  neither  is  the  alkntois  or  mem* 
farana  nictitans. 

That  man  has  neither  the  ligamentum  nuchas  nor  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  has  been  already  explained.     The  fora- 
men ind^vum  is  common  to  the  human  species  with  quadru'* 
:>ed8:  it  is  small  and  single  in  the  former;  double  and  of 
oonnderable  size  in  the  latter. 

There  are  a  few  other  parts,  not  found  in  many  animals, 
and  sometimes  erroneously  ascribed  to  man :  such  as  the 
pencreas  AseDii,  hepatico-cystic  ducts,  corpus  Highmori,  Sec. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Differences  in  the  Structure  of  some  internal  Organs. 


Xbs  instrument  of  knowledge  and  reflection,  the  part  by 
which  we  feel,  perceive,  judge,  think,  reason,  the  organ  or 
organs  connecting  us  with  the  external  world,  and  executing 
the  moral  and  intellectual  department  in  our  economy, 
daim  our  first  attention.  In  spite  of  metaphysical  subtlety, 
of  all  the  chimeras  and  fancies  about  immaterial  agendes, 
ethereal  fluids,  and  the  like,  and  aU  the  real  or  pretended 
alarms  so  carefully  connected  with  this  subject,  the  truth, 
that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  to  be  regarded  phyaolo" 
Really  merely  as  the  functions  of  the  organic  apparatus  con- 
tained in  the  head,  is  proved  by  such  overwhelming  evi- 
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denoe,  that  physiologists  and  zoologists  have  been  led,  al- 
most in  spite  of  themselves,  to  shew  their  belief  in  it,  by 
the  great  attention  they  have  paid  to  this  part. 

The  vast  superiority  of  man  over  all  other  animals  in 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  ivhich  may  be  truly  considered 
as  a  generic  distinction  of  the  human  subject — in  my  opinion 
a  more  unequivocal  and  important  one  than  many  of  those, 
in  compliance  with  which,  diversity  of  genus  and  species  is 
established  in  the  animal  kingdom — ^led  physiologists  at  a 
very  early  period  to  seek  for  some  corresponding  diffS^rence 
in  the  brains  of  man  and  animals. 

It  has  been  asserted  from  remote  times  that  the  brain  ef 
man  is  larger  than  that  of  any  animal ;  and  I  know  no  ex- 
cepdon  to  this  assertion  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny  besides 
the  elephant ;  unless  the  larger  cetacea  should  be  as  well 
supplied  with  brain,  in  pi'oportion  to  their  size,  as  tlie  smaller. 
Certainly  all  the  larger  animals,  wiUi  which  we  are  more  com* 
monly  acquainted,  have  brains  absolutely  smaller,  and  con- 
siderably so,  than  that  of  man.  Tliis,  indeed,  may  be  eaaly 
shewn  by  a  comparison  of  skulls;  by  contrasting  the  com- 
pressed, narrow,  elongated  crania  of  brutes,  hidden  behind 
their  enormous  jaws  and  face,  with  the  length,  breadth,  and 
ample  vault  of  the  human  "  cerebri  tabernaculum  *,^  whose 
capacious  globular  expanse  surmounts  and  covers  the  incon- 
^eiraUe  receptacles  of  the  senses  and  alimentary  apparatus. 

Iq  l^ter  limes  the  subject  has  been  investigated  in  a  dif- 
ferent way; — by  comparing  the  proportion  which  the  mass 
of  the  brain  bears  to  the'  whole  body.  The  result  of  tliis 
comparison  in  the  more  common  and  domestic  animals  was 
deemed  so  satisfactory,  that^  without  prosecuting  the  inquiry 
further,  a  general  proposition  was  laid  down,  that  man  has 
the  largest  brain  in  proportion  to  his  body.     More  modem 

^-^-^-^ , ^- — 

♦  Haller, 
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phTUologists,  howeTer,  in  following  up  this  comparative  view 
in  a  greater  number  of  animals,  have  been  considerably 
perplexed  at  discovering  many  exceptions  to  the  general 
position.  They  found  that  several  mammalia,  as  the  dol- 
phin, seals,  some  quadrumana,  and  some  animals  of  the 
mouse  kind,  equal  the  human  subject,  and  that  some  small 
Urds  even  exceed  him  in  this  respect  ♦. 

'^  Ijt  cannot  be  a  very  satitfaictory  niode  of  proceedings  to 
^cotQpare  the  body,  of  which  the  weight  varies  so  considerably 
according  to  illnet^s,  emaciation,  or  embonpoint,  with  the  braio^ 
.which  is  affected  by  none  of  these  circumstances,  and  seems  to 
remain  constantly  the  same.  Thus  in  the  cat,  the  weight  of 
the  brain,  compared  to  that  of  the  body,  has  been  stated  as  1 
to  156,  by  one  anatomist;  as  1  to  82  by  another:  that  of  ttie 
dog,  as  1  to  SO'),  1  to  47,  &c.  The  following  numbers,  taken 
.principally  from  Haller  C Element.  Physiol,  lib,  x.  sect.  1) 
and  CuviKR  (Logons  dCAnnt.  comp.  Leg.  ix.  art.  5),  will  shew 
that  in  the  proportionate  mass  of  his  brain  man  is  surpassed 
«inly  by  9  ^iiw  small,  slender,  and  lean  animals. 

Child  of  6  years,  2  lb.  28^  dr. ;  or  ^'j.     Hallrr. 

Adult,  y^.  ILaller.  From  2  lb.  3^  oz.  to  3  lb.  3|  oz.  SpExMt 

MERRING. 

M^an^s. 

Chimpans6,  of  26  inches  in  height,  1 1  oz.  7  dr.    Tysox.— 
A  proportion  equal  to  the  human* 
Gjbbon  (S.  Lar),  ^j. 
SapfijouSf  or  American  monkeys  with  prehensile  tails. 

Soimiri  (S.  sciurea),  ,V«    ^''^  (S.  capucina),  ^'j  ;  Ouistjti 

(S.  jacchus),  -2'^. 
Cpaita  (S.  paniscus),  -^^ 
jlpes,    Malbrouc  (S.  faunus),  ^^f;  Callitriche  (S.  sabosa)   and 
Patas  (8.  rubra),  f\ ;  S.  mona,  ^\  :  Mangabey  (S.  fu- 
liginosa),  ■^^^. 
Baboons.     Macaque    (S.   cynomolgus),   ^'-;    Magot    (S.   syl- 
vanus),  -riy. 
Great  Baboon  (S.  sphynx),  t'-^. 

l^emur^. 
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As  these  latter  observations  entirely  overturned  the  con- 
elusion,  which  had  been  before  generally  admitted,  Soem* 
VERuiNO  has  furnished  us  with  another  point  of  comparisoii; 
ynz.  that  of  the  ratio,  wliich  the  mass  of  the  brain  bears  to 
the  bulk  of  the  nerves  arising  from  it  Let  us  divide  the 
bnun  into  two  parts ;  that  which  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  sensorial  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  receives 
their  impressions,  and  is  therefore  devoted  to  those  common 
wants  and  purposes,  which  we  partake  with  animals.  The 
second  division  will  include  the  rest  of  the  brain,  whidi 
may  be  considered  as  the  scat  of  the  mental  phenomena. 

In  proportion,  then,  as  any  animal  possesses  a  larger 
•bare  of  the  latter  and  more  noble  part ;  that  is,  in  propor- 

Lemurs.    Mococo  (L.  catta),  ^V;  ^<^ri  (L.  macaco),  ^ 

Bat   (V.  noctula),  ^;   Mole,  3^;  Bear,  -^\  Hedgcliog, 

I 

Fox,  ^^;  Wolf,  ^^;  Martin,  ^\  Ferret,  ^1^. 
Beaver,  -^i   Hare,  ^{^5   R«bbit,  ^ — ^j,;  Water-ral, 

i47 ;  Rat,  -^ ;  Mouse,  ^'j ;  Field-mouse,  ^ 
Wild  Boar,  ^^;  Domestic,  ^4^  — .^  ;  -Elephant,  •;^— 

7  or  10  lb. 

SUg,  ^;   Roebuck  (young),  ^^\  Sheep,  ^^yf,;  Ox, 
' .  1       1 

Calf,  "y-j-y ;  Horse,  y^^y,  ^z  >  Ass,  ^r^^ 

Dolphin  (delphinus  delphis),  /^,  j'^,  ^V>  tot*  Porpoise  (D* 
phocaena),  ^. 
Birds.  Eagle,  ^^;  Falcon,  t5t;  Goose,  y|^  (Haller)  ; 
Duck,  T^y ;  Cock,  -^ ;  Blackbird,  ^ ;  Redbreast,  -jV ; 
Chaffinch,  ^^ ;  a  Fringilla,  carefully  weighed  and  exa- 
mined by  Haller,  •^;    Sparrow,  ^^-y   Canary-bird, 

X 

Reptiles.    Turtle,  y^ ;  Tortoise,  -^i-^ ;  Coluber-natrix,  y|y ; 
fishes.    Shark,  ^Vs  5  Dog-fish,  ^/^ ;  Pike,  j^  ;  Carp,  yj^ 
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tkm  as  the  organ  of  reflection  exceeds  that  of  the  ektemal 
jenses,  may  we  expect  to  find  the  powers  of  the  mind  more 
diversified  and  more  fully  developed.  In  this  point  of  view 
xaaxi  is  decidedly  pre-eminent :  although  in  his  senses  and 
common  animal  properties  he  holds  only  a  middle  rank,  here 
he  surpasses  all  other  animals  that  have  been  hitherto  inves- 
tigiated  ;  he  is  the  first  of  living  beings.  "  All  the  simiae," 
says  tins  accomplished  anatomist,  ^^  for  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate  enough  to  procure  specimens  of  the  four  principal  divi- 
aims,  come  after  him ;  for,  although  the  proportion  of  their 
brain  to  the  body,  partipularly  in  tlie  small  species  with  pre- 
hensile tails,  is  equal  to  that  of  man,  their  very  large  eyes, 
'ears,  tongue,  and  jaws,  require  a  much  larger  mass  of  brain 
than  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  human  subject ;  and  if 
you  remove  this,  the  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body  is  much 
diminished  *, 

.   t  -f         t. . 

^'  Animals  of  various  kinds  seem  to  me  to  possess  a 
larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  this  superabundant  portion  of 
brain  according  to  the  degree  of  their  sagacity  and  docility. 
The  largest  brain  of  a  horse,  wliich  I  possess,  weighs  one 
pound  seven  ounces ;  the  smallest  ht  .man  brain  that  I  have 
me^  with  in  an  adult,  two  poiinds  five  ounces  and  a  quarter. 
But  the  nerves  in  the  basis  of  the  horse^s  brain  are  ten  times 
larger  than  in  the  other  instance,  although  it  weighs  less 
by  fourteen  ounces  and  a  quarter. 

"  But  we  are  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  the  human  spe- 
cies have  smaller  nerves  than  any  otlier  animals.  In  order 
that  my  ideas  may  be  better  understood,  I  shall  state  the 
following  imaginary  case.     Suppose  the  ball  of  the  eye  to 


*  Blumenbach  lias  figured  the  brain  of  the  ribbed-nose  baboon 
or  mandrill  (papio  maimon)  in  tlie  two  first  editions  of  his  woric  De 
Gen.  him.  Var.  not.  tab.  1,  fig.  1.  The  deviation  from  the  kam»n 
character  in  the  size  of  the  nerves  is  ver}*  striking. 

o 
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rehire  600  nervous  fibrils  in  one  instance,  and  in  another, 
half  the  size,  800 ;  further,  that  the  animal  with  QOO  fibrils 
jpfbssesses  a  brain  of  seven,   and  that  with  800  a  bndn  o 
only  five  drams.     To  the  latter  we  ought  to  ascribe   the 
larger  brain,  and  a  more  ample  capacity  of  registering  the 
impressions  made  on   the  organ  of  vision.     For,  allowing 
one  dram  of  encephalon  to  100  fibrils,  the  brain,  which  is 
absolutely  the  least,  will  have  an  overplus  of  two  drams, 
while  the  larger  has  only  one.     That  the  eye,  which  is  sup* 
plied  with  a  double  quantity  of  fibrils,  may  be  a  more  per- 
fect organ  of  sense,  will  be  readily  admitted:   but  that 
point  is  not  connected  with  the  present  question  *.^ 

Independently  of  weight  and  size,  Soxmuekbtvg  ob- 
served fifteen  visible  material  anatomical  difierences  between 
the  brain  of  ^the.  common  taiMess  ape  and  that  of  man-f. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  inquiries  into  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  the  brain  and  the  body,  and  the  comparison 
between  the  former  and  the  nerves  connected  with  it,  have 
not  yet  afibrded  any  precise  and  clear  information  respectii^ 
the  difierences  between  man  and  animals,  nor  on  the 
grounds  of  the  infinitely  various  faculties  that  distinguish 
different  animals.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  these 
matters  will  receive  any  clear  elucidation,  while  we  continue 
so  ignorant  as  at  present  of  the  functions  executed  by  tlie 
different  parts  of  the  encephalon. 

The  basis  of  tlie  position  s6  much  insisted  on  by  Soem- 
MERRiNG  is  an  assumption  that  a  certain  bulk  of  nerve  re- 


*  Utbev  die  korperliche  Versehiedenheit  de$  JSegen  vom  Emro^ 
ffier ;  p.  to— 67. 

See  also  the  dissertation  of  the  same  author  De  Basi  Ekeephmli; 
and  J.  G.  Ebel  Obs,  neuroL  ex  Anat.  comparata^  V»\7  ;  Franc^lL 
ad  l^iadr.  1788;  or  in  Ludwiq  Scriptares  neurologku 

t  Ueher  die  kJmrp,  Verseh,  p.  77,  note. 
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quires  always  the  same  proportion  of  brain  for  the  execution 
of  its  office — a  datum  by  no  means  self-evident.  The  com- 
parison of  the  nerves  to  the  brain  in  general  is  not  satisfac- 
tory ;  we  should  wish  to  know  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebelkim,  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  latter. 
Indeed,  is  an  important  point,  as  most  of  the  nerves  are  im- 
mediately connected  with  it,  few  with  the  cerebrum,  and 
none  with  the  cerebellum,  properly  so  called. 

The  most  striking  character  of  the  human  brain  is  the 
prodigious  developcment  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  to 
which  no  animal,  whatever  ratio  its  whole  encephalon  may 
bear  to  its  body,  affords  any  parallel  *, 

It  is  also  the  most  perfect  in  the  number  and  devclope- 
mtnl  of  its  parts ;  none  being  found  in  any  animal,  which 
man  hi^^  not ;  while  several  of  those  found  in  man  are  either 
reduced  19  nze,  or  deficient  in  various  animals.  Hence  it 
has  been  saic^  that  by  taking  away,  diminishing,  or  changing 
proportions,  you  might  fcHm,  from  the  human  brain,  that 
of  any  animal :  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  none  from 
which  you  could  in  like  manner  construct  the  brain  of  man. 

It  approaches  the  most  nearly  to  the  spherical  figure. 
That  the  nerves  are  the  smallest  in  proportion  to  the  brain, 
has  been  already  pointed  out :  the  brain  diminishes  and  the 
nerves  increase  from  man  downwards.  In  the  fcetus  axid 
child  the  nerves  are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  adult. 

The  assertion  tliat  it  lias  the  largest  cerebrum  in  propor- 


*  Ob  this  point  I  apprehend,  from  the  following  passage,  that 
fbit  Wenzels  agree  with  what  is  stated  in  the  text :  '*  Homini  pro 
ratione  Jooge  plus  massas  cerebri  inesse,  quam  mammalibus,  sive 
fllam  massie  cerebri  partem,  qua;  in  interiore  cerebro  sitas,  pecnli- 
ariter  formatas,  sive  individuas  partes  ambit,  in  hominc  pro  ratione 
majorem  esse,  quam  iu  mnmmalibu^w*'  De  penilhri  Stnui.  Cerebri 
Hominis  et  Brutoriim^  p.  259. 

o  2  * 
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lion  to  the  cerebellum  *  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  oonrect. 
It  has,  however,  the  largest  cerebrum  in  proportion  to  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis -|-,  with  the  single  and  indeed 
singular  exception  of  the  dolphin. 


*  The  followiDg  numbers  indicate  the  comparative  weights 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 


Man  . 
Saimiri 
Sai  .  . 
Magot 
Baboon 
S.  Mona 
Dog  . 
Cat  .  . 
Mole  . 


Beaver 1—3 

Rat I— S4 


Mouse  .  • 
Hare  .  . 
Wild  Boar 
Cow  .  .  • 
Sheep  •  • 
Horse    •   . 


1—2 


1—7 

1— £ 
1—7 


....  1—9 
....  1— U 
....  1—6 
....  1—7 
....  1—7 
....  1-8 
•  .  .  .  1—8 
....  1—6 
....     1-H 

CuviERy  Leg.  d^Anat.  comp.  ii.  15S. 
The  Wenzbls,  whose  accuracy  seems  to  deserve  the  gteal* 
.  est  confidence,  represent  some  of  these  proportions  dififerentlj. 
They  have  found  the  cerebrum,  compared  to  the  cerebellum, 
to  be,  in  man,  as  6  -^-^  —  ^-^xt  to  1 ;  in  the  horse,  4}  to  1 , 
cow,  5\\\  to  1 ;  dog,  6^  to  1 ;  cat,  4*-;^-  to  1 ;  mole,  3$ 
to  1 ;  mouse,  6  j  to  1.    Lib,  ciU  tab.  iv. 

f  The  breadth  of  the  medulla  oblongata  behind  the  poas 
'Varolii,  compared  to  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  brain,  is, 


In  Man,  as  • 


.   . 


Simia  sinica  (Bon-l 

0     3 


1—7 
1—4, 


net  Chinois] 
S.  Cynomolgus   .     1—5 
Dog    .     6*-ll  or  3 — 8 

Cat 8—22 

Rabbit     .     S— 8— 1— S 


Pig    ....... 

Sheep 5 — 7 

Roe 1—3 

Cow 5— Is 

Calf 2—5 

Horse 8«— ^ 


Dolphin    .....      1—13 
In  the  latter  animal  the  breadth  of  the  brain  is  twice  h» 
length;— -a  proportion,  of  which  there  is  no  otlier  instahcein 
the  animal  kingdons. 
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It  hsi  the  deepest  and  most  numerous  convolutions,  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  its  size,  as  the  purpose  of  this 
structure  seems  to  be  that  of  affording  a  more  extensive 
surface  for  the  application  of  the  vascular  membrane,  the 
|na  mater.  The  convolutions  become  fewer  and  shallower 
as  the  brain  diminishes  in  size ;  there  are  none  in  the  roden- 
tia ;  none  in  very  small  brains. 

It  has  the  greatest  quantity  of  medullary  substaoce  in 
jMPoportion  to  the  cortical.  In  the  fcetus  the  cortical  is  much 
more  abundant  than  in  the  adult. 

SoEMMERRiNG  has  shcwu  that  that  curious  structure,  the 
sandy  or  earthy  matter  of  the  pineal  gland  (acervulus  pir 
nealis),  belongs  to  the  healthy  natural  state  of  the  human 
brain,  being  found  from  the  fourteenth  year,  and  that  it  is 
almost  confined  to  man  *.  He  found  it,  however,  once  in 
the  fallow-deer  (cervus  dama);  and  Malacarne-J*  met 
with  it  in  the  goat.  An  instance  communicated  by  Cal- 
DANi,  of  an  old  man,  in  whose  brain  it  was  deficient,  is  re- 
garded by  Blumenbach  ;[  as  a  rare  anomaly  of  structure  §. 

*  De  LapiUit  vel  prope  vel  intra  Glandulam  pinealem  sitis  ;  Mo- 
l^ant  1785. 

■f  Encefalotomia  d*alcuni  Quadrvpediy  p.  31. 

t  De  g,  h,  var.  nat.  p.  44.  From  the  very  accurate  researches 
of  the  Wbnzels  it  appears  that  a  deficiency  of  the  acervalus  is  not 
90  unfrequent  as  had  been  represented  by  Soemnbrkino  ;  and  they 
found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  latter  excellent  anatomist  has  not 
been  correct  in  fixing^  the  fourteenth  year  as  the  date  of  its  earliest 
appearance ;  they  have  met  with  it  from  the  age  of  seveq.  They 
mention  six  instances,  in  which  the  acervulus  did  not  exist.  De 
penitiari  Structura  Cerebri  Hominis  et  Brutorum,  Tubingse,  fol. 
1812,  p.  316. 

§  The  human  encephalon  undergoes  considerable  changes  after 
birth,  in  its  entire  mass,  in  the  proportions  of  its  parts,  and  in  the 
textore  and  consistency  of  its  substance.  The  gradual  evolution 
of  the  mental  faculties  corresponds  to  these  alterations ;  which,  in- 
deed, accord  with  the  slow  developement  of  the  human  frame  in 
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The  position  of  the  h^art  in  biped  man  differs  from  that 
which  it  holds  in  quadrupeds.  Its  oblique  direction  to  the 
left  ^de,  its  flat  surface  resting  on  tl)e  diaphragm,  and  the 


other  respects.  The  Wknzels  have  afforded  accurate  in- 
formation CD  some  points.  In  an  eDibr}'o  of  five  months  thej 
f^und  a  brain  of  720  grains;  cerebrum  of  683;  cerebellum  of 
37}  which  is  a  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  as  18  '^  to  1 : 
at  eight  numths  the  numbers  were  4960,  46  M>,  350,  or  as  13-^ 
to  1:  at  the  time  of  birth,  as  6150,  5700, 450,  or  12}  to  1 :  at 
three  years,  15,240,  13,380,  1860,  or  7 /y  to  1:  at  five  years, 
20,250,  17,760,  2490,  or  7  |-}  to  1.  From  fifteen  to  eighty- 
eight  the  highest  numbers  occurred  in  a  youth  of  the  former 
age;  they  were  24,420,  21,720,  2700,  or  8  tI^  to  1.  Tab.  3. 
SoEMMERRiNG  obscrves,  in  the  explanation  of  his  beautiful 
iafnda  baseos  encephali,  p.  13,  that  the  human  brain  has  reached 
its  full  developement  at  three  years  of  age:  the  Wenzbls 
affirm  that  this  is  not  the  case  till  seven,  when,  they  observe, 
<«  cerebrum  bominis  et  quoad  totum  ct  quoad  singulas  partes 
absolutum  esse  videtur."  P.  247.  If  the  perfect  state  of  the 
brain  be  considered  to  include  the  proportionate  developenient 
of  parts,  the  entire  size  and  weight,  the  consistence  apd  cphen 
sion  of  the  mass,  and  the  state  of  vascular  supply  characterising 
the  adult,  we  must  fix  as  its  era  a  much  later  period  than  Uie 
seventh  year.  I  apprehend  that  the  brain  of  animals  will  be 
found  nearly  perfect  in  its  organisation  at  the  time  of  birth ; 
and,  consequently,  that  a  comparison  of  man  and  animals  in 
this  point  of  view  will  disclose  a  remarkable  point  of  distinction 
between  them.  The  medullary  ^triic  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
are  not  seen  at  brrth :  their  appearance  in  the  first  year,  and 
that  of  the  acervulus  in  the  seventh,  are  regarded  by  the 
Wenzels  as  great  pL-culiarities  of  the  human  hrain,  since 
that  of  the  mammalia  exhibits  no  such  developement  of  new 
parts  afler  birth.  Cap.  27.  This  seems  to  me  a  confined  and 
inadequate  view  of  a  point,  which,  in  its  full  extent,  is  of 
great  importance. 
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firm  attachment  of  its  serous  membrane  to  the  tendinous 
centre  of  that  muscle,  present,  in  the  former,  a  contrast  to 
its  straight  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  tonts  sup- 
port on  the  sternum,  and  to  tlie  want  of  attachment  between 
the  pericardium  and  muscle,  which  are  even  separated  by 
a  distinct  interval  in  the  latter ;  a  contrast  easily  explained 
by  the  differences  in  the  form  of  the  thorax,  and  in  the  re- 
spective attitudes  in  the  two  cases.  The  orangs  (S.  satyrus, 
troglodytes,  and  gibbon)  have  it  placed  as  in  man,  and  the 
pericardium  attached  to  the  diaphragm.  In  other  siroise  the 
apex  only  is  a  little  incUned  to  the  left,  and  touches  the 
muscle. 

The  curvature  of  the  sacrum  and  os  coccygis  gives  rise 
to  the  peculiar  situation  and  direction  of  the  sexual  organs, 
and  particularly  of  the  vagina  in  the  human  female.  As 
these  bones  are  extended  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the 
spine  in  all  other  mammalia,  the  canal  of  the  vagina  follows 
the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  spine, .and 
has  its  external  orifice  directed  downwards  or  backwards : 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  opens  into  the  vagina  itself.  These 
arrangements  fully  explain  to  us  why  brutes  discharge  the 
urine  behind,  why  diey  copulate  backwards,  and  why  par- 
turition is  so  easy  with  them. 

In  these  points  of  structure,  the  monkey  kind  agree 
with  the  mammalia  in  general,  and  differ  from  man.  Thtf 
axis  of  the  vagina  is  directed  downwards  in  them;  the 
urine  is  discharged  within  it  (such,  at  least,  Blumenbacu  * 


*  De  g,  h,  var.  nat.  sect.  i.  §  7.  Tlie  urethra  does  not,  howeTer, 
^pen  within  the  vagina  in  the  orang-utang.  Camper  mentions  that 
the  nymphie  of  this  animal  were  **  comma  r^unies  ensemble,"  and 
that  the  urethra  opened  below  them.    <Euvrety  i.  102. 

According  to  Cuvier  the  female  urethra  always  opens  at  tiie 
cxiemal  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  therefore  hc^ds  the  same  situation 
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found  to  be  the  case  in  the  papio  maimon  and  the  simia  cy- 
ncnDQolgus),  and  they  are,  consequently,  retromingent  and 
retro-copulant. 

Mr.  HuKT£R,  who  had  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  process,  informs  us  that  ^^  monkeys  always  copulate  back- 
wards: this  is  performed  sometimes  when  the  female  id 
standing  on  all  fours ;  and  at  other  times  the  male  brings 
her  between  his  thighs  when  he  is  sitting,  holding  her  with 
his  fore-paws  ♦.'" 

Dr.  Froriep,  of  Weimar,  late  physician  to  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg,  informed  me  that  he  had  often  seen  monkeys 
copulate  in  the  extensiTC  menagerie  of  that  monarch ;  and 
that  they  performed  the  process  backwards ;  the  male  sup- 
porting himself  by  the  feet  on  the  calves  of  the  female,  so 
that  be  did  not  touch  the  ground. 

The  incurvation  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  turns  tlie 
human  vagina  forwards,  so  that  its  axis  cuts  that  of  the  peU 
vis  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  its  anterior  opening  is  turned 
forwards ;  the  urethra  opens  on  its  upper  and  front  edge, 
not  at  all  within  the  canal.  Hence  the  human  female  diSers 
Stom  all  other  mammalia  f  in  not  being  retromingent  and 


in  respect  to  this  canal,  in  all  animals.  The  canal  exterior  to  this 
tennination  of  the  urethra  he  calls  vulva.  It  is  a  simple  entrance 
of  little  depth  in  the  human  subject ;  rather  larger  in  the  baboons, 
equal  in  length  to  the  vagina  itself  in  some  other  monkeys,  as  the 
sapajous,  or  even  superior,  as  in  the  bear.  Le^,  d*Anat.  comp.  v. 
V2S. 

On  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the 
orang-utang  (two  inches  in  an  animal  of  little  more  than  two  feci, 
which  is  equal  to  its  greatest  depth  in  the  tallest  woman),  the  urethra 
of  the  orang-utang  is  even  longer  than  that  of  the  human  female. 
Camper,  ut  supfa,  p.  107. 

*  Animal  Economy^  p.  136. 

t  Probably  the  cetacea  may  form  an  exception  to  this  statement 
Our  attention,  however,  is  hardly  extended  to  them  in  this  compaH- 
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Tvtro-copulant ;  hence,  too,  although  many  inconveniences, 
to  which  she  would  have  been  otherwise  exposed,  particur 
larly  during  pregnancy,  are  obviated,  parturition  is  rendered 
much  more  difficult,  atid  a  phy^cal  reason  is  found  for  that 
doom  under  which  she  labours,  of  bringing  forth  children 
in  sorrow  and  in  pain. 

Although  it  cannot  be  deemed  an  internal  organ,  this 
s^ems  the  fittest  place  for  mentioning  the  hymen,  an  inte- 
resting part  of  the  female  structure  in  many  respects,  and 
therefore  more  noticed  and  investigated  than  so  small  a  fold 
of  skin  would  have  seemed  to  deserve.  The  general  opinion ' 
pf  its  non-existence  in  the  other  mammalia  besides  man,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  in  women  only  at  a 
particular  period  of  life,  and  even  then  not  universally,  have 
led  many  anatomists  to  deny  its  existence  altogether.  Thd 
question,  however,  can  be  so  easily  settled  by  direct  evi- 
dence^  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  Buffon  still  contest- 
ii^g  the  point.  Though  the  opinion  of  this  great  naturalist 
Is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  inveighs  against  the  disgraceful 
opinions  and  practices  which  have  prevailed  on  this  sub^ 
Ject  *. 

son  of  man  and  animals.  According  to  the  representation  of  Stel- 
LBR,  the  manati  and  the  ursine  seal  (sea^w  and  sea-bear)  copulate 
in  the  haman  method.  Nov,  Comm,  Acad,  Scient.  Petrop,  v.  iL  pp. 
325  &  354. 

*  **  Les  hommes,  jaloux  des  primaat6s  en  tout  genre,  ont  tou- 
jours  fait  grand  cas  de  tout  ce  qu'ils  ont  cm  pouvoir  poss^der  ex- 
dusivement  et  les  premiers :  c'est  cette  esp^e  de  folic,  qui  a  fait 
un  ^tre  r^el  de  la  virginity  des  filles.  La  virginity,  qui  est  un  dtre 
moraU  one  vertu  qui  ne  consiste  que  dans  la  puret6  du  coeur,  est 
devena  un  objSt  physique  dont  tous  les  homm^s  se  sontoccup^s; 
lis  ont  ^tabli  sur  ccla  des  opinions,  des  usages,  des  c^r^monies, 
des  superstitions,  et  mSme  des  jugemens,  et  des  peines ;  les  abus 
Jm  plus  illiciie^^  les  coutumes  les  plus  dcshonn^tes  ont  6t^s  aur- 
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It  has  been  geoerally  asserted  that  this  lit^  pai^t  iw 
found  only  in  the  human  subject.  In  the  female  orang- 
ntang  Campeb  *  says  that  the  hymen  was  not  apparent,  al- 
though the  individual  was  very  young.  Blumenbach  -|-  in- 
forms us  that  he  could  neither  find  any  trace  of  this  part, 
nor  those  supposed  remains  of  it  called  caruncuke  jnyrti- 
formes,  in  monkeys  or  baboons ;  and  that  his  search  was 
equally  fruitless  in  a  female  elephant,  in  which  it  had  been 
reported  that  a  hymen  existed.     Cuvieb  ^,  on  the  contrary, 

tocisdes ;  on  a  soamis  k  rexamen  des  matrones  ignorantes,  et  ex- 
po86  aux  yenx  de  m^decins  prevenas  les  parties  les  plus  secretes  d» 
la  natare,  sans  songer  qu'une  pareille  ind^cence  est  on  attentat  contre 
la  virg^it^ ;  que  c'est  la  violer  que  dc  chercber  la  reconnoitre ;  que 
toute  situation  honteuse,  tout  6tat  indecent,  dont  une  fiUe  est  obUg^ 
de  rougir  int^rieurement,  est  une  vraie  defloration.  Je  n'esp^re 
pas  r^ussir  k  d^truire  les  pr6jug6s  ridicules  qu'on  8*est  formes  sur 
(te  sujet;  les  choseSy  qui  font  plaisir  k  croire,  seront  toujours  craes, 
qudques  vaines  et  quelques  d6raisonnables  qu*elles  puissent  ^tre ; 
cependant,  comme  dans  une  histoire  on  rapporte  non  seulement  la 
suite  des  ev^nemens,  et  les  circonstances  des  faits,  mais  aussi  Torigine 
des  o|Hnions  et  des  erreurs  dominantes,  j'ai  cm  que  dans  lliistoire 
de  rhonune,  je  ne  pourrois  me  dispenser  de  parler  de  Tidole  favorite 
k  laquelle  il  sacrifie,  d'examiner  quelles  peuvent  6tre  les  raisons  de 
ioa  culte,  et  de  rechercher  si  la  virginity  est  un  dtre  iM,  ou  si  ^e 
^*e8t  qu'une  divinity  f^buleuse." 

*  CEuvret,  i.  102. 

•f  De  ff,  h:  var,  nat.  Lect.  i.  %  8. 

t  He  states,  on  the  authority  of  Steller,  that  the  northern 
maiiati  has  a  strong  semilunar  fold  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  con- 
tracting the  entrance  of  that  canal ;  that  the  mare  and  ass  have  a 
similar  structure ;  and  that  in  the  ouistiti  (simia  jacohus),  the  ma- 
rikina  (S.  rosalia),  and  the  coaita  (S.  panisous),  there  are  two  lateral 
semilunar  folds,  leaving  between  them  a  perpendicular  slit.  In  the 
otter,  dog,  cat,  and  ruminants,  he  found  a  constricted  circle.  la 
tiie  brown  bear  there  was  a  thick  lip-like  fold  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane, reducing  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  to  a  simple  transverse 
slit;  and  the  hyena  exhibited  an  analogous  structure.  A  yonng 
hynx  bad  a  very  distinct  circular  hymen.  Le^,  d*Anai,  c9mf,  T*  ▼• 
p.  131— t. 
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represents  that  several  mammalia  have  a  distinct  mem* 
branous  fold  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  and  others  a 
decided  contraction  in  the  same  situation. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  use  or  purpose  of  this 
membrane,  as  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  existence.  Thi^ 
little  fold  has  indeed  completely  puzzled  the  physico^tfaeo^ 
logists,  who  have  as  yet  assigned  no  rational  explanation  of  it. 
The  moral  purposes  alluded  to  by  Hallek  *  are  quite  un- 
intelligible in  our  own  species;  and  are  still  more  inappli* 
pable  to  the  cose  of  brutes. 

The  clitoris  and  the  nymphs  have  been  supposed  pe* 
culiar  to  the  human  female,  as  well  as  the  hymen;  the 
latter,  indeeil,  are  generally  absent  in  the  mammalia,  but 
BLUMENBACH-f*  informs  us  that  a  lemur,  which  he  kept 
aKve  for  many  years,  had  them  very  closely  resembling  the 
human.  The  clitoris  seems  to  be  universally  found  in  the 
mammalia :  it  is  very  large  in  the  monkey  kind,  and  in  the 
carnivora;  and  Blumenbacii^  saw  it  of  the  size  of  a  fist  in 
a  balae'na  boops  stranded  on  the  co^t  of  Holland. 


*  '^  Vix  tamen  dubites,  cam  jolo  in  homine  sit  repertas,  etiam. 
ad  morales  fines  ei  esse  concessuni  signom  pudicitiae,  quo  et  vitinm 
illatum  coj^noscatur,  et  pura  virgo  df^cus  suum  possit  tueri,  et  ipse 
marilus  de  castitate  sponsee  facile  convincatur,  eo  facilius,  qaod 
praeterea  in  iUibata  viigine  vagina  angusta  sit  Etsi  enim  possit 
fieri  at  parvus,  ut  laxus  sit  hymen,  atque  prima  venus  aliquando 
ah:$que  sanguine  absolvatur,  neque  hymen  rumpatur;  etsi  artificio 
porro  in  parum  pudica  femina  sanguis  possit  elici ;  etsi  tenerae 
vlr«:ines  aliquando  etiam  in  altero  coitu  sauguinem  reddunt,  et 
menses  fluentes  vaginam  iaxant;  tamcn  in  universum  debet  pr^a 
yenus  crueuta  essc^  coque  siguo  pudor  virgineus  adscri,  cum  vix 
possit  plena  venus  obtineri,  qiiin  superior  margo  partis  majoris 
k^mcinis  laceretur.  Quare  et  Mosaicac  leges,  et  multorum  popu- 
lorum  consuetude,  hoc  signum  servatse  castitatis  et  requirunt  et 
ostentant,  et  de  exemplis  in  \irginibus  etiam  penc  trigenariis  oerf  us 
sum,  quae  insignem  in  prima  venere  sanguinis  jacturam  sutit 
passa;."     Elem.  Phyiiol  lib.  2.S,  sect.  2,  §  27. 

I    Lib  vir  p.  21.  J  Ibid, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PecuUmrUies  in  the  animal  Economy  of  the  human  Species; 
general  Extension  over  the  Globe;  Man  naturally 
omnivorous;  his  long  Infancy  amd  sUm  Devekpement : 
"-whence  suited  to  ifie  social  State. 


In  the  diversity  of  the  re^ons,  which  he  is  capable  of  in. 
habiting,  the  lord  of  the  creation  holds  the  first  place  among 
animals.  His  frame  and  nature  are  stronger  and  more 
flexible  than  those  of  any  other  creature;  hence  he  can 
dwell  in  all  situations  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
peighbourhood  of  the  pole,  and  the  equator,  high  mountains 
and  deep  valleys,  are  occupied  by  him:  his  strong  but 
pliant  body  bears  cold,  heat,  moisture,  light  or  heavy  air; 
he  can  thrive  any  where,  and  runs  into  less  remarkaUe 
varieties  than  any  other  animals,  which  occupy  so  great  a 
diversity  of  abodes: — a  prerogative  so  singular,  that  it  ntust 
not  be  overlooked. 

The  situations  occupied  by  our  species  in  the  present 
times  extend  as  far  as  the  known  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
Greenlander  and  Eskimau  have  reached  between  70^  and 
80^  of  North  latitude,  and  Danish  settlements  have  been 
formed  in  Greenland  in  the  same  high  latitude.  Three 
Russians  lived  between  six  and  seven  years  on  Spitzbergen 
between  77®  and  78®  N.  L.  *     The  Negro  lives  under  the 

I      1.  laii..^       II  »     ^'       »       ■      I    ■■> 

"*  Dr.  AiKlN  on  tk$  Attempts  to  winter  in  high  northern  Latitudes ; 
Manchester  Society^ s  Memoirs;  v.  1,  p.  9§. 
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equator,  and  all  America  is  inhabited  even  to  Terra^  del 
Fuego.  Thus  we  find  that  man  can  exist  and  propagate 
his  species  in  the  hottest  and  coldest  countries  of  the  earth. 

The  greatest  natural  cold  ascertained  by  thermometrical 
measurement  was  that  experienced  by  the  elder  Gmelin  in 
1735,  at  Jeniseik:  the  mercury  froze  in  the  thermometer*. 
The  sparrows  and  jays  were  all  killed.  When  Pallas  was 
at  &asnoiarsk,  the  quicksilver  also  froze  in  the  ball  of  the 
thermometer;  and  a  large  mass  of  pure  mercury  froze  in 
the  open  air-f.  Our  o¥m  countrymen  experienced  ap- 
parently as  severe  a  degree  of  cold  on  the  Churchill  River 
in  Hudson^s  Bay.  Brandy  was  frozen  in  the  rooms  where 
they  had  fires  |.  Yet  the  Canadian  savages  and  the  Eski- 
maux  go  to  the  chase  in  this  temperature ;  and  the  inhabitants 
cf  the  countries  vifflted  by  Gmelin  and  Pallas  cannot 
l«mun  in  their  houses  all  the  winter.  Even  Europeans 
accustomed  to  warmer  cUmates,  can  undergo  such  cold  as  I 
havie  just  mentioned,  with  impunity,  if  they  take  exercise 
encKigh.  The  Danes  have  lived  in  Greenland  in  7S^  N.  L.; 
and  the  Dutch,  under  Heemskekk,  wintered  at  Nova 
Zembla  in  76^  N.  L.  Some  of  them  perished;  but  thpse, 
who  moved  enough,  and  were  in  good  health  at  first,  with- 
stood the  dreadful  cold,  which  the  polar  bear  (ursus  mari- 
limus),  apparently  bom  for  these  climes,  seems  to  have 
been  incapable  of  supporting:  for  theiT  journal  states,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  the  cold  is  so 
iQtense  that  the  bears  are  no  longer  seen,  and  the  white  fbx 
(isAtis,  canis  lagopus)  alone   braves  the  weather  §.      We 


♦  Flora  Sibirica ;  Pref. 
f  Travels  in  Russia ;  pi.  3. 
t  Philos.  Trans.  No.  466. 

\  Voy.  de  la  Camp,  des  Indes;  pi.  1.     A  short  aocoimt  of  the 
vo^aje  is  giTen  bj  Mr.  Barrow  in  his  Chronological  History  of 
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hav^  another  example,  in  which  three  men  remained  }}^ 
tweeu  six  and  seven  years  in  78°  N,  L.* 

The  power  of  the  human  body  to  withstand  severe 
cold  will  appear  in  a  more  remarkable  light  when  we 
observe  what  heat  it  is  capable  of  bearing.  Boerhaavb 
asserted,  that  a  temperature  of  from  96°  to  100°  would  be 
fatal  to  man.  The  mean  temperature  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
84°  Fahr.:  Messrs.  Watt  and  Wintebbottom  'saw  the 
thermometer  frequently  at  100°,  and  even  102°  and  109° 
(in  the  shade),  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  f.  Adakson 
saw  it  at  108^°  in  the  shade  at  Senegal  in  17°  N.  L.;^:  and 
BuFFON  cites  an  instance  of  its  being  seen  at  117i°. 
The  country  to  the  west  of  the  great  desert  may  be  still 
hotter  than  Senegal,  from  the  effect  of  the  winds  whidi 
have  swept  over  the  whole  tract  of  its  burning  sands. 
When  the  sirocco  blows  in  Sicily,  the  thermometer  rises  to 
11S°,  according  to  Bbydone.  Dr.  Chalmbrs  observed  a 
heat  of  115°  in  South  Carolina  in  the  shade §:  and  Hum- 
boldt, of  110°  to  115^  in  the  Llanos  or  deserts  near  the 
Orinoco  in  South  America  ||. 

Thus  man  can  support  all  possible  degrees  of  lUmoaphe- 
rical  heat  and  cold :  he  has  an  equal  power  of  supporting 
varieties  of  pressure.  The  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air,  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  reckoned  at  S2,825  lbs.  for  tbe 


Voyage t  into  the  Arctic  Regions;  chap.  II.    The  polar  bear  disap- 
peared, and  the  white  foxes  were  seen  in  great  numbers,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  set:  when  it  rose  again,  the  foxes  went  away,  and  the  be^ 
returned.  /" 

*  Dr.  AlKiN,  as  above  quoted. 

t  WiNTEaBOTTOM's  Accouni  of  the  natitfe  Africans;  v.  1,  p. 
33-3. 

I  Foy.  au  SMgal, 

\  On  the  Weather  and  Diseases  of  South  Carolina, 

It  Tableau  physique  de$  Regions  Equatoriahs, 
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whole  *  surface  of  the  body,  supponng  the  barometer  al  80 
inches.  If  we  ascend  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet,  of  which 
elevation  extensive  tracts,  inhabited  by  thousands,  are  found 
in  South  America,  the  barometer  stands  at  20^  inches,  and 
the  pressure  is  81,750  lbs.  Condamine  and  Bougueb,  with 
their  attendants,  Kved  three  weeks  at  a  height  of  24S4 
toises,  or'  14,604  French  feet,  where  the  barometer  stood 
at  15  in.  9  lines,  and  the  pressure  must  consequently 
have  been  16,920  lbs  *.  In  the  Peruvian  territory,  ex- 
tennve  plains  occur  possesang  an  altitude  of  9000  feet;  and 
three  fifths  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  comprdiending 
the  interior  provinces,  present  a  surface  of  half  a  million  of 
square  miles,  which  runs  nearly  level  at  an  elevation  be- 
tween 6000  and  8000  feet  Mexico  is  7475,  and  Quito 
9550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hamlet  of 
Antisana,  13,500  feet  above  that  level,  b  the  liighest  in- 
habited spot  on  the  surface  of  our  glojbe;  but  Humboldt 
ascended  Chimbora9o  to  19,S00  feetf.  There  are  no  in- 
stances of  men  living  under  a  pressure  much  greater  than 
what  has  been  mentioned:  the  depths,  to  which  the  eardi 
has  been  penetrated,  in  the  operation^  of  mining,  are 
trifling  in  this  point  of  view.  In  diving,  however,  the  body 
is  subject  to,  and  can  bear,  several  atmospheres;  as,  on  the 
oontrary,  in  balloons,  men  have  ascended  beyond  any  point 
ef  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  J,  and  have  conse- 


*  Mhn^  de  VAcad,  det  Sciences,  ann6e  1744;  p.  20^ — 3. 

t  Tableau  phyi,  da  Regions  Eqtuttorialei ;  and  Tableaux  de  la 
Nature. 

X  The  height  of  23,040  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea,  reached 
by  Kr.  Gay  Lu ss a c  in  his  second  ascent,  although  considerably 
higher  than  the  summit  of  Chimbora^o,  may  however  be  sur- 
passed by  some  peaks  of  the  Hinunaleh  mountains ;  if  the  recent 
snppoMtioiis  conoenung  their  altitude  should  be  liereafler  verifil^d. 
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qtieatly  been  exposed  to  a  much  more  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  ordinary  pressure  than  what  I  have  stated  above: 

As  the  {^ysical  capabilities  of  his  frame  enable  man  to 
.occupy  every  variety  of  oUmate,  soil,  and  situation,  it 
follows  of  necessity,  that  he  must  be  omnivorous,  that  is, 
capable  of  deriving  sufficient  nourishment  and  support  from 
all  kinds  of  food.  The  power  of  hving  in  various  gatuations 
vwould  be  rendered  nugatory  by  restriction  to  Qne  kind  vf 
diet. 

If  it  was  the  design  of  nature,  that  the  dreary  wajstes  of 
Lapland,  the  naked  and  barren  shores  of  the  Iqy  $ea,  the 
iceJbound  coasts  of  Greenland    and   Labrador,    and   the 
frightful  deserts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  should  be  npt  left 
entirely  uninhabited,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  either 
.a  v^^table  or  even  a  mixed  diet  is  necessary  to  hun^an  sub- 
-sist^ce.     How  could  roots,  fruits,  or  other  vegetable  pro-^ 
eductions  be  procured,  where  the  bosom  of  the  earth  is  dos^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  its  sur&ce  either  covered 
with  many  feet  of  snow,  or  rendered  impenetrable  by  fitwt 
of  equal  depth?     Experience  shews  us  that  the  constant  use 
of  animal  food  alone  is  as  natiuul  and  wholesome  to  the 
Eskimaux,   the  Samoiedes,  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  &c.  &c.  as  the  most  eyeful  admixture  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matters  is  to  us.     We  even  find  that  the  Rus- 
sians, who.  winter  on  Nova  Zembla,  are  obliged  to  imitate 
the  Samoiedes,  by  drinking  fresh  rein-deer  blood,  and  eating 
raw  flesh,  in  order  to  preserve  their  health.     In  the  memoir 
alf^ady  quoted.  Dr.  Aikin  informs  us  that  these  practices 
were  found  most  conducive  to  health  in  those  high  northern 
latitudes.     Hence,  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at  finding  men 
in   certain   situations  living  and  enjoying  health  on  what 
seem  to  us  the  most  filthy  and  disgusting  objects.     The 
Greenlander  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  Archipelago  between 
north-eastern   Asia  and  ncrth-westem   America,    eat   the 
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rhale^  often  without  waiting  for  cookery.  The  fonner 
uty  a  seal,  when  they  catch  one,  under  the  grass  in  sum* 
ler,  and  the  snow  in  winter,  and  eat  the  half4&ozen,  half* 
utrid  flesh  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  the  European  finds  in 
is  greatest  dainties.  They  drink  the  blood  of  the  seal 
rfaile  warm,  and  eat  dried  herrings  moistened  with  whale 

In  the  torrid  tone,  on  the  contrary,  circumstances  ane 
ery  unfavourable  to  raising  and  supporting  those  flocks 
nd  herds  of  domesticated  animals,  which  would  be  ne- 
eisary  to  supply  the  numerous  population  with  animal 
xid.  The  number,  fierceness,  and  strength  of  beasts  of 
rej»  the  periodical  alternations  of  rains  and  inundations, 
ith  the  longHX>ntinued  operadon  of  a  vertical  sun,  whose 
irect  rays  dry  up  all  succulent  vegetables  and  all  fluMs, 
re  the  principal  and  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  de* 
dent  supply  of  flesh  is  most  abundantly  compensated 
y  numerous  and  valuable  v^table  presents ;  by  the  cocoa- 
ut,  the  plantain,  the  banana,  the  sago-tree;  by  the  po*^ 
itoe,  yam,  cassava,  and  other  roots;  by  maize,  rice^  and 
iillet ;  and  by  an  infinite  diversity  of  cooling  and  refresh- 
ig  fruits.  By  these  precious  gifts,  nature  has  pointed  out 
3  the  natives  of  hot  climates  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
oarishment:  here,  accordingly,  a  vegetable  diet  is  found 
[KMt  grateful  and  salubrious,  and  animal  food  much  less 
rholesome. 

In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  all  kinds  of  animal 
xx)  can  be  easily  procured,  and  nearly  all  descriptions  of 
;cain,  roots,  fruit,  and  other  vegetable  matters;  and,  when 
ftken  in  moderation,  all  afibrd  wholesome  nourishment, 
lere,  therefore,  man  appears  in  his  omnivorous  character. 
\s  we  pass  from  these  middle  climes  towards  the  poles,  animal 

*  Cranz,  Geseh.  eon  Gronknd. 
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matters  are  more  and  more  exclusively  taken ;  toWlD*ds  the 
equator,  cooling  fruits  and  other  plroduce  of  the  earth  con^ 
stitute  a  greater  and  greater  share  of  human  diet. 

The  diversity  of  substances  cbmposing  th6  catalogue  of 
human  aliments*,   offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  ample 
diet  of  most  other  animals,  which,  in  their  wild  state,  are 
confined  to  one  kind  of  food,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  and ' 
are  often  restricted  to  some  very  small  part  of  either  king- 


tmM^ 


*  To  this  long  list,  whicli,  already  comprehending  most  of  th» 
salbstances  in  the  two  organic  kingdoms  of  nature,  so  fully  justifies 
ns  in  denominating  man  an  omnivorous  animal,  we  have  to  add,  oa 
the  authority  of  recent  trials  in  Germany,  the  wood  of  various  trees; 
The  ligneous  fibres  of  the  beech,  birch,  lime,  poplar,  elms,  fir^ 
and.probably  others,  when  dried,  ground,  and  sifted,  so  as  to  ibnia 
aii  impalpable  powder  like  coarse  flour,  are  not  only  capable  of  a& 
fprding  wholesome  nourishment  to  man  or  animals,  l>ut  eten,  with 
some  admixtures,  and  some  culinary  skill,  constitute  very  palatidil^ 
articles  of  food.  If  cold  water  be  poured  on  some  wood  floor,  'is^ 
closed  in  a  fine  linen  bag,  it  becomes  milky,  and  connderaWo 
pressing  or  kneading  is  required  to  wash  out  from  the  flour  all  ^ 
atarch-like  matter  it  contains,  lake  starch,  this  matter  slowly  suh«" 
sides  in  cold  water ;  and  it  forms,  when  boiled  with  water,  a  thick 
tenacious  paste,  which  will  (irmly  agglutinate  iht  leaves  of  pasfl^ 
board. 

The  ibllowing  publications  have  appeared  on  the  subject :  vhb. 
Oberlechner,  Ars  fabricandi  Frumentum  verum ;  Salzbur:g,  180fiu 
trie  kann  man  tick  hey  grosser  Theuerung  und  Hungersnoth  okne  Ge^ 
treid  gesundes  Brod  verschaffen?  Salzburg,  1816.  Autenri^th^ 
Orundliche  Anleitvmg  zur  JBrod-zubereitung,  aus  HoJz ;  Stntlgaid, 
1817. 

The  last  work,  by  Profcssbr  Autenrietr  of  Tubingen,  is  bii»- 
^S^  in  the  Salzburg  medicinisck<hirurgische  Zeitung^  1817,  v.a,, 
tfo.  56. 

Hie  bark  of  trees  has  been  long  occasionally  used  as  a  sub* 
Jtitute,  in  times  of  scarcity,  for  other  food.  Professor  Von  BveU 
kas  described  the  preparation  and  effects  of  the  Norwegian  Barke 
Brbd,  which  seems  however  a  very  imperfect  and  unwholesoine  land 
of  txaMtkent^-Traveh  thriwgh  Pf^rway  and  Lapland;  p»  87* 
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dom.  Hence,  it  has  been  conceived,  that  man  also  ought  to 
confine  himself  to  one  stxi^  that  he  probably  did  so  in  his 
natural  statCj  and  tlia(  the  present  variety  in  his  bill  of 
fiu«  is  the  consequence,  of  degeneration  or  departure  from 
nature.  The  question  of  the  natural  Jbod  of  man  faas^ 
therefore,  been  much  agitated. 

The  nature  of  an  animal  is  only  to  be  learned  by  an 
observation  of  structure,  actions,  and  habits.  From  the 
powerful  fangs  and  jaws,  the  tremendous  talons,  the  cou- 
rage, and  the  vast  muscular  strength  of  the  lion,  and  his 
constant  practice  of  attacking  living  prey,  we  pronounce^ 
Ut  nature  to  be  ferocious,  predatory,  and  carnivorous.  From 
evidence  of.  the  same  sort,  we  determine  the  nature  of  the 
hare  to  be  mild,  timid,  and  herbivorous.  In  a  similar  way. 
we  CMHiclude  man  to  be  naturally  omnivorous ;  finding  that 
he,,  has  instruments  capable  of  procuring,  masticating,  and 
digesting  all  descriptions  of  food,  and  that  he  can  subsist  in 
health  and  strength  on  flesh  or  vegetables  only,  or  on  a 
mixture  of  both. 

It  is  alleged  in  reply,  that  man  in  society  is  artifidal 
and  degdierate ;  and  the  object  of  inquiry  is  stated  to  be, 
what  does  he  feed  on  before  civilization,  in  his  original,  un- 
acqpliisticated  condition  ?  Generally  on  animal  food,  the  pro«> 
duceof  the  chase  or  the  fishery ;  because  vegetable  food  can- 
not be  obtained  in  suflicient  certainty  and  abundance,  until 
something  like  settled  habils  of  life  have  begun,  until  the 
art^,  8L\f  least  that  of  agriculture,  have  commenced.  If  the 
rudest  barbarism  be  the  most  natural  state  of  man,  the 
New  Hollanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Dicmen's  Land, 
ore  the  roost  unexceptionable  specimens;  raised,  and  but 
just  raised,  above  the  level  of  brutes.  These  savages  are 
very  tiiinly  ^ttcred,  in  small  numbers,  and  at  wide  inter- 
vals, along  the  coasts  of  the  great  austral  continent ;  and 
derive  their  supi>ort  from  the  sea.     They  are  not,  however, 

v'2 
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pure  ictliyophagists,  as  they  sometimes  get  a  kaiigaroo,  g 
bird,  or  a  few  roots,  and  scxnetimes  the  large  larvae  of  an 
insect  from  the  bark  of  the  dwarf  gum-tree  (eucalyptus 
resinifera)  :  sometimes  they  mix  their  roots  wi.h  ants,  and 
their  larvae  into  a  paste  *. 

The  individuals,  whom  we  send  to  New  South  Wales, 
are  not  the  best  specimens  of  our  iron  age,  yet  they  are  far 
beyond  these  children  of  nature,  in  physical  and  moral 
attributes. 

The  Greenlanders,  the  Kurilian  and  Aleutian  islanders, 
the  wandering  hordes  of  Asia,  and  the  hunting  tribes 
of  North  America,  are,  perhaps,  too  much  civilized  to  bt 
admitted  as  examples  of  natural  man:  they  are  aD  car* 
nivorous. 

If  the  practices  of  savage  and  barbarous  pe<^e  ate  to 
be  the  criterion,  we  must  deem  it  natural  to  eat  esrtfi. 
**  The  Ottomaques,*^  says  Humboldt  f ,  "  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meta  and  the  Orinoco,  feed  on  a  fat  unctuous  earth,  or 
a  species  of  pipe-clay,  tinged  with  a  little  oxyd  of  iron. 
They  collect  this  clay  very  carefully,  distinguishing  it  by 
the  taste :  they  knead  it  into  balls  of  four  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  which  they  bake  slightly  before  k  slow  fire. 
Whole  stacks  of  such  provisions  are  seen  piled  up  ia  their 
huts.  These  clods  are  soaked  in  water,  when  about  to  be 
used ;  and  each  individual  eats  about  a  pound  of  the  mate- 
rial every  day.     The  only  addition,  which  they  occasionally 


^  Collins,  Account  of  tk»  JEmffiisk  Colot^imNew  Somik  Wmk»; 
Appendix,  No.  4.  Their  hafaitatioos,  if  Uiat  name  be  deemed  ap- 
plicable to  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  rock,  or  to  a  piece  of  bark  stripped 
from  a  single  tree,  bent  and  laid  pn  the  ground ;  and  the  reatof  tiieir 
domestic  and  social  ecoiloniy,  as  portrayed  in  the  same  work,  are 
fjvitc  in  unison  with  their  biO  6T  fare. 

t  Tmh.  phf9.  d€i  Rijfioms  eftmiorimUs* 
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make  to  this  unnatural  fare,  consists  in  small  fish,  litmb, 
and  fern-roots.  The  quantity  of  clay  that  the  Ottomaques 
consume,  and  the  greediness  widi  which  they  devour  it, 
4eem  to  prove  that  it  does  more  than  merely  distend  their 
hungry  stomachs,  and  that  the  organs  o{  digestion  have  the 
power  of  extracting  from  it  something  convertible  into  atiimal 
substance.^ 

The  same  practice  has  been  observed  in  other  places  *. 

Is  it  a  just  pcnnt  of  view  to  regard  the  savage  state  ex- 
dufiT^y  as  the  state  of  nature  ?  Is  civilisation  to  be  consider* 
cd  as  opposed  to  and  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  man? 

A  power  of  improvement,  of  advancement  in  arts  and 
idences,  that  is,  the  capability  of  civilization,  or  perfectiln- 
lity,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  recognised  in  all  human 
beings :  its  degree  is  very  various  in  individuals  and  races. 
All  have  lived  in  sodety,  which  strongly  tends  to  promote 
and  asast  the  devdopement  of  this  power.  Social  life  and 
progressive  dvilization,  instead  of  bdng  unnatural  to  man^ 
aDe  therefore  parts,  and  very  valuable  parts  of  his  nature, 
■m  much  as  the  erect  stature  and  speech ;  as  much  as  ferodty 
and  solitary  life  are  the  nftture  of  predadous  animals,  or 
mildness  and  herding  together  are  of  many  herbivorous  ones. 
It  is  as  much  the  nature  of  man  to  form  sodeties,  to  build 
up  pcJideal  assodalions,  to  cultivate  arts  and  sdences,  to 
apread  himself  over  the  globe,  and  avail  himself  of  both  or- 
gaoised  lungdoms  for  hb  support,  as  it  is  that  of  the  bee 
and  Bid  ip  eatab^  their  communities,  to  gather  hmej 


.  f  ^*  I  saw  one  man,  wkose  -stomach  was  already  well  Kaed,  but 
who,  in  our  presence,  ate  a  piece  of  steatite,  which  was  very  soft, 
of  agreenisb  colour,  and  twice  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  We  after- 
wards saw  a  number  of  others  eat  of  the  same  earth,  which  Serves 
to  aUay  the  sensation  of  hanger  by  filling  the  stomach.'' 

IiABiL|«ARDl£RE,  Voy0ff€  in  ieurch  of  La  PaaouSE,  V.  2, 214. 
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•and  lay  up  proviaons,  or  that  of  any  other  animals  to  par- 

ibrm    the  actions  by  which   they  are  respectively  charac* 

terised. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  concluaon,  that  pro- 
gressive advance  and  developeihent,  and  the  employment 

-ct  all  kinds  of  food,  are  as  natural  to  man,  as  stationary 
uniformity  and  restriction  to  one  species  of  aliment  are 
to  any  animals. 

In   discussing  this  question,  we  sometimes  meet  with 

'positions  respecting  the  influence  of  animal  or  vegetable  diet, 
ha  the   developement  of  the  bodily   and  mental  powers, 

''which  are   qliite   unsu{^)orted  by  direct  proof:  and  some 

-have  even  nought  for  a  support  to  their  systema  in  dm 

'fictions  of  poetry. 

*^  The  Pythagore&n  diet,^  says  Buffon,  "though  extolled 

'>by  andent  and  modem  phUosophers,  and  even  recommend- 

-ed  by  certain  physicians,  was  nev^r  indicated  by  nature. 

rif  mail  were  obliged  to  abstaih  totally  from  flesh,  he  would 

•not,  at  least  in  our  climates,  either  exist  or  multiply.  An 
entire  abstinence  from  flesh  can  have  no  effect  bik  to  cn- 

'  feeble  nature.  To  preserve  himself  in  proper  plight,  man 
requires  not  only  the  use  of  this  solid  nourishment,  but 
eveh  to  vary  it.  To  obtain  complete  vigour,  hd  must 
choose  that  species  of  food,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  his 
Constitution;  and,  as  he  cannot  preserve  himself  in  a  state 
of  activity,  but  by  procuring  new  sensations,  he  must  give 
his  senses  their  full  stretch,  and  eat  ii  variety  of  meats, 
to  prevent  the  disgust  arising  from  an  uniformity  of  nourish^ 
ment.** 

We  are  told,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  in  the  golden  age 
tnan  was  as  innocent  as  the  dove ;  his  food  was  acorns,  and 
bis  beverage  pure  water  from  the  fountain.  Finding  every 
where  abundant  subsistence,  he  felt  no  anxieties,  but  lived 
independent,  and  always  in  peace  both  with  his  own  spe- 
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iHefl^  and  tl^e  other  aniiu^Is.  But  he  no  sooner  forgot  hi* 
native  dignity,  And  sacrificed  his  liberty  to  the  bonds  of  so- 
jeiety,  than  war  and  tHe  iron  age  succe^ed  that  of  gold  and 
of  peace,  Cruolty  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  flesh  and 
l>lQQd  were  the  first  fruits  of  a  depraved  nature,  the  cor- 
ruption of  which  was  completed  by  the  invention  of  man- 
Ders,  arta,  and  sciences.  Either  immediately,  or  remotely, 
all  the  physical  and  moral  evil,  by  which  individuals  art 
afflicted,  and  society  liqd  waste,  arose  from  these  carnivorous 
practice. 

';  Bath  these  representations  arc  contradicted  by  the  only 
criterion  in  such  (jucstions,  an  appc^  to  experience.  That 
jipimal  food  renders  man  strqng  fmd  CQurt^geous,  is  fully  dis^ 
proved  by  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Europe  and  Asi$i,  tlie 
I^planders,  Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  Tungooses,  Burats,  and 
ICamtschadales,  as  well  as  by  the  Eskimaux  in  the  northern^ 
and  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  the  southern  extre- 
jpity  of  America,  which  are  the  smallest,  weakest,  and 
jleast  brave  people  of  the  glpbe, .  although  they  live  almost 
ttptirely  on  flesh,  Q,x\d  that  often  raw. 

Vegetable  diet  is  as  little  connected  with  weakness  and 
cowardice,  as  that  of  animal  matters  is  with  phyacal  foro^ 
and  courage.  That  men  can  be  perfectly  nourished,  and 
their  bodily  and  mental  capabihties  be  fully  developed  in 
any  climates  by  a  diet  purely  vegetable,  admits  of  abundant 
proof  frojnp  es^periei^ce.  In  the  periods  of  their  greatest 
j^imp^city,  xi[\artlinesS)  and  bravery,  the  Greeks  and  Romims 
appear  to  have  lived  almost  entirely  on  plain  vegetable  pnr 
parations;  indifierent  bread,  fruits,  and  other  produce  of 
the  earth,  are  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  modern  Italians, 
)and  of  the  mass  of  tlie  population  ia  most  ooimtries  of 
^rope:  of  those  mpre  immediately  known  to  ourselves, 
.the  Irish  and  Scotch  may  be  mcnUoned ;  who  are  certainly 
not  rej[)dered  weaker  than,  their.  English  fellow-subjects  by 

?  4 
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freer  use  of  vegetable  aliment.  The  Negroes,  whose 
•great  bodily  ix>werd  are  well  known,  feed  chiefly  on  T^e- 
iable  substances ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  whose  a^Uty  arid  strength  were  so  great,  tliat 
•die  stoutest  and  most  expert  English  sfulors  had  no  chance 
^ith  them  in  wrestling  and  boxing. 

The  representations  of  the  Pythagoreans  respecting  the 
noouous  and  debiUtating  effects  of  animal  food,  are,  on  the 
other  hand^  the  mere  offspring  of  ima^nation.  We  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  unless  we  admit  Ovid'*s  Meta^ 
iBorphbses  and  other  poetical  compositions,  that  this  state  of 
innocence,  of  exalted  temperance,  of  entire  abstinence  boBk 
-flesh,  of  perfect  tranquillity,  of  profound  peace,  ever  cab- 
isted,  or  that  it  is  more  than  a  fable,  designed  to  convej 
moral  instruction.  If  the  experience  of  every  individuid 
were  not  suiBdient  to  convince  him  that  the  use  of  animal 
Aod  is  quite  consistent  with  the  greatest  strength  of  body 
and  most  exalted  energy  of  mind,  this  trutfi  is  jHodmned 
by  the  voice  of  all  history.  A  few  hundreds  of  Europeans 
hold  in  bondage  the  vegetable-^eating  millions  of  the  East. 
If  the  Romans  in  their  earliest  state  employed  a  ample  ve* 
getable  diet,  their  glorious  career  went  on  uninterruptedly 
after  they  liad  become  more  carnivorous :  we  see  them  win- 
ning their  way,  from  a  beginning  so  inconnderable  that  it 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  fable,  to  the  emjnre  of  the  world ; 
we  see  them,  by  the  power  of  intellect,  establishing  that 
dominion,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  sword,  and  pro^ 
'ducing  such  oompoations  in  poetry,  oratory,  philosophy, 
and  history,  as  are  at  onbe  the  admiration  and  desp«r  of 
succeeding  ages ;  wc  see  our  own  countrymen  rivalling  them 
in  arts  and  in  arms,  exhibiting  no  less  signal  bravery  in  the 
.field  and  on  the  ocean,  and  displaying  in  a  Milton  and 
SoAKsPE^BE,  in  a  Newton,  Bacon,  and  Locks,  in  a 
Chatham,  Eksxine,  gnd  Fox,  no  less  mental  eoergy.  Yet, 
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with  these  proofs  before  their  eyes,  men  are  actually  found, 
who  would  have  us  believe,  on  the  fmth  of  some  insulated^ 
exaggerated,  and  nusrepresented  facts,  and  still  more  mise- 
rable hypotheses,  that  the  developement,  form,  and  powers 
of  the  body  are  impaired  and  lessened,  and  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  injured  and  perverted,  by  animal  food. 

On  this  subject  of  diet  a  question  naturally  presents  it* 
sdf,  whether  man  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  camrro* 
toas  or  herlnvorous  tribes  in  his  structure  ?  What  Und  of 
food  should  we  assign  to  him,  if  we  judged  from  his  or- 
ganisation merely,  and  the  analogy  it  presents' to  that  of 
odier  mammalia?  Fhyriologists  have  usually  represented 
tfuit  our  species  holds  a  middle  rank,  in  the  masticatory  and 
'Sgesdre  apparatus,  between  the  flesh-eating  and  the  herlnr 
morous  animals ; — a  statement  which  seems  rather  to  have 
hem  deduced  from  what  we  have  learned  by  experience  on 
Ais  subject,  than  to  result  fairly  from  an  actual  comparison 
<ff  man  and  animals. 

The  molar  teeth,  being  the  instruments  employed  in 
cBviding  and  preparing  the  food,  must  exhiUt,  in  figure  and 
construction,  a  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment  They 
rise,  in  the  true  camivora,  into  sharp-pointed  promi- 
qences ;  and  those  of  the  lower  shut  within  those  of  the 
upper  jaw :  when  the  series  is  viewed  together,  the  general 
outline  may  be  compared  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  These  ani- 
mals are  also  furnished  with  long,  pointed,  and  strong  cus- 
pidati  or  canine  teeth,  which  are  employed  as  weapons  of 
offenee  and  defence,  and  are  very  serviceable  in  seizing  and 
lacerating  their  prey :  they  constitute  in  some  animals,  as 
the  lion,  tiger,  &c«  very  formidable  weapons.  The  herbi- 
Toious  animals  are  not  armed  with  these  terrible  canine  teeth : 
their  molares  have  broad  flat  surfaces,  opposed  in  a  vertical 
Siie  to  each  other  in  the  two  jaws.  Plates  of  enamel  are  in- 
termixed witb  the  bone  of  the  tooth  in  the  latter ;  and,  as 
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Its  superior  Imidness  makes  it  wear  less  rapidly  than  the 
other  textures  of  the  tccUi,  it  appears  on  th^  grindipg  sur- 
&oe  in  rising  ridges,  which  must  greatly  increase  the  trir 
iiavfi$iug  effect.  In  cai*nivorqus  animals  the  enamel  is  conr 
fiued  altogetlicr  to  the  surface  of  the  teeth. 

;.The  articulatiou  of  the  lower  jaw  differs  in  the  tw^ 
fiHB^  as  much  as  Uic  structure  of  the  teeth.  In  the  carni- 
vore it  C4n  only  move  backwards  and  forwards;  all  Jaterai 
mofjjQto:  being  precluded  by  rising  edges  of  tlie  glenoid  ca^ 
yjiitiy,:  in  tlie  herbivora  it  has,  xnpreover,  mptioi;!  fr<ttn  sid^ 
txf  side.  Thus  we  o|;)serve,  in  the  flc$h-eatcrs^  tq(^  calcu- 
kytcd  only  for  tearing,  subserviently  in  part  at  least,,  to  tb^ 
|j(rocuring  of  food,  9s  well  as  to  purposes  of  defence  cmid 
iip  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  that  precludes  all  latG»d 
^o^iop.  In  tliosc  which  live  pn  vegetables,  tlie  form  oj(^  t]^ 
teeth  atul.tUf  nature  uf  tlie  joint  ar^  calculate^  fb^.the  kk- 
t^ralo^:, grinding  motion.  Tiio  former,  hj^vii^  rudely;  t^fa 
and  divided  the  food,  swall(;w  it  in  masses,  w]|;iile  in  tlip 
latter  it  undergoes  considerable  comminution  before  it  is 
swallowed.  The  tcctli  of  man  have  not  the  slightest  resemr 
t|J£^e  to  tliosc  oj^.thc  carnivorous  animals,  except  that  their 
Q(|^el  is  confined  t^  the  external  surface.  He  possesses,  in*- 
.deed,  teeth  called  canine,  but  they  do  not  exceed  tlie  level 
ef.  tlie  others^  and  are  obviously  inisuitcd  to  the  pur|x;scs 
i!vluqh  tlie  corresponding  teeth  exc^cute  in  carnivorous  animals^ 
l^hc  obtuse  tubercles  of  the  human  molarcs  have  uot  th^ 
must  remote  resQuiblancc  to  ihc  painted  projections  pf  thqw 
tpeth  in  carnivorous  animals :  they  are  as  clearly  distinguishr 
ed  fix)m  the  flat  crowns  with  intermixed  enamel  of  tlie  her- 
bivorops  molarcs,  In  the  frceilom  of  lateral  motion,  howr 
ever,  the  huuian  inferior  maxilla  more  nearly  resembles  that 
pf  the  herbivora. 

The  teeth  and  jaws  of  man  are  in  all  respects  muc^ 
fijorc  similar  to  tliqse  of  monkeys,  tlian  of  aqy  otl^er  aqiau4s| 
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A  ilcull,  apparently  of  the  orang-utang,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  College,  had  the  first  set  of  teeth:  the  number  is  the 
same  as  in  man,  and  the  form  so  closely  similar,  that  they 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  human.  In  most  other 'simiuft 
th^  canine  teeth  are  much  longer  and  stronger  than  in  us; 
imd  so  far  these  animals  have  a  more  carnivorous  character. 
The  points  and  ridges  of  the  molares  in  simias  ate  disdn^ 
^guished  by  thdr  sharpness  from  the  peculiar  obtuse  tubencles 
of  the  human  mdares. 

The  length  and  divisions  of  the  aKmchtary  canal  are 
•'fery  diflferent  according  to  the  kind  of  food.  In  the  pftiper 
eiimivorous  animals  the  canal  is  very  short  *,  the  large  ni- 
tesline  cylindrical,  and  the  caecum  not  larger  than  the  rest. 
'The  form  of  the  ston^ach  and  the  di^mtion  of  its  <qp6ning6 
'afe  calculated  to  allow  a  quick  passage  of  the  food.  In^  the 
-heibivora  the  whole  canal  is  long**}-;  and  there  is  either  a 
complicated  stomach,  or  a  very  large  c£ccum  and  a  sacculated 
colon :  the  stomach,  even  where  simple,  is  so  formed  as  to 
retain  the  food  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  comparing  the  length  of  the  intestines  to  that  of  the 
foody  in  man,  and  in  other  sfnimals,  a  difficulty  arises  on 
account  of  the  legs,  which  are  included  in  the  moasureknent 
of  the  liody  in  tfie  former,  and  not  in  the  latter.  The 
greater  depth  of  the  cranium  in  mail  makes  a  further 
additioi^  to  the  lepg^  of  body,  and  tliereby  diminishes  the 
propoKion  which  the  intestine  bears  to  it.  As  our  legs  are 
half  the  height  of  the  body,  that  sliould  be  reduced  one 


*  T])e  length. of  the  body,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  snout  to 
the  anus,  comp^re^  to  tl^at  of  the  intestines^  varies  in  the  carnivori^ 
according  to  Cuvier,  froiq  1  : 3  to  1 :5.8;  excepting  the  hysena, 
where  it  is  as  1 : 8.3.    Le^.  d'Anat,  comp,  iii.  450. 

t  In  the  mminantia  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  body  and 
intestines  vary  between  1:11  and  1 :  28 :  in  the  solipeda,  between 
) :  8  and  1 :  }0.    fbid,  453  and  i. 
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half,  when  it  is  compared  to  that  of  animals  measure  from 
the  head  to  the  anus ;  or  the  length  of  the  intestines  may 
be  doubled.  When  allowance  is  made  for  this  circumstance, 
man  will  be  placed  nearly  on  the  same  line  with  the  motikey 
race,  and  will  be  removed  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
Ae  proper  camivora.  Soemmubring  *  states  that  the  intes* 
final  canal  of  man  varies  from  three  to  eight  times  the 
lelngth  of  the  body.  In  Tyson'^s  chimpans^  of  twenty-ox 
inches,  the  canal  measured  159  inches,  or  about  ox  times 
the  length  of  the  body  -)-•  In  two  sapajous  and  two  mon- 
hejB  the  intestines  were  respectively  6S  and  96  inches;  as 
the  body  is  said  in  all  to  have  been  about  14  inches  from  the 
head  lo  the  anus,  its  proportion  to  the  intestinies  will  be  in 
the  former  as  1 :  4i^,  in  the  latter  as  1 :  6f|  t-  From 
these  as  well  as  Other  instances  it  is  apparent  that  the  coiBr 
paradve  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  simisd  is  less  tfaaa 
ID  man§* 


■H 


•  De  Corp,  hum.  Fah.  t.  6,  p.  300. 
f  Anat.  of  a  Pypmie,  p.  32. 
>  {  Mhwirei  pour  servir  ii  VHitt.  not.  499  Animaux  ;  410.  part  If. 

\  The  body,  from  the  snout  to  the  anus,  is  to  the  intestines,  is 

the 

Gibbon  (S.  Lar),  as 1—8 

S^u  (Cercopithecas) 1— • 

Coaita  (S.  Paniscus) 1 — 6.9 

Patas  (S.  Patas) 1—6.5 

Callitriche  (S.  Sabaea) 1^6 

Malbrouk  (S.  Sinica) 1—6 

Macaque  (S.  Cynomol^s) 1 — 6.^ 

■   Magot  (Barbary  Ape.  S.  Inuus)     ....  1 — 6.4 

Mandril  (Ribbed-nose  Baboon,  S.  Maimon)  I — 8.2 

CuviER,  Le^,  eTAnat,  eomp,  iii.  446. 

If  we  take  the  measurement  of  Soemmerrhvg,  and  double  the 
length  of  the  intestines,  in  consequence  of  the  legs  being  inchided, 
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The  form  of  the  stomach  and  ctecum,  and  the  structure 
of  the  whole  canal,  are  very  much  alike  in  man  and  the 
monkey  kind.  The  crangs  (S.  satyrus,  troglodytes,  and 
j^bbon)  have  the  appendix  vermiformis,  which  the  others 
want. 

Thus  we  find  that,  whether  we  connder  the  teeth  and 
jawB,  or  the  immediate  instruments  of  digestion,  the  hu- 
man structure  closely  resembles  that  of  the  simise ;  all  of 
whidi,  in  their  natural  state,  are  completely  herUvorous  *, 

Man  possesses  a  tolerably  large  csecum,  and  a  ceUular 
ec^n,  which,  I  believe,  are  not  found  in  any  camivoroua 


I  do  not  infer  from  these  circumstances  that  man  is  de- 


Ihe  proportum  will  be  in  man  from  1 : 6  to  1  :  16.  If  the  valvafas 
flOimiTentes  are  peculiar  to  man,  this  pecoliarity  wiU  be  equivalent 
to  a  oomdderable  increase  of  leng^  in  the  canal. 

*  Mr.  Abel's  orang-otang  i^ppears  to  have  aatnrafly  prefened 
froit:  he  yielded  on  ship-board  to  the  temptation  of  meat,  and 
seems  to  hare  quickly  become  as  camivorous  as  his  eompanions. 

*^  His  fi>od  in  Java  was  chiefly  fruit,  especially  mangostanSy  of 
which  he  was  excessively  fond.  He  also  sucked  eggs  with  voracity ; 
and  often  employed  himself  in  seeking  them.  On  board  ship  hia 
diet  waf  of  no  definite  kind.  He  ate  readily  all  kinds  of  meat,  and 
especially  raw  meat ;  was  veiy  fond  of  bread,  but  always  preferred 
ihdts  when  he  could  obtain  them."  Journey  in  China;  p«  325.  At 
present  (December  1818)  his  diet  is  vegetable,  both  from  his  own 
choice,  and^because  it  agrees  much  best  with  him. 

Of  some  species  of  South  American  simiae  it  is  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Humboldt,  that  they  live  on  fruits ;  Reeueil  d^Oh$. 
de  Zooloffie,  &c.  p.  308,  of  the  S.  trivirgata ;  p.  313,  of  the  S.  chi- 
ropottts;  p.  318,  of  the  S.  melanocephala.  It  appears  that  some 
win  occasionally  take  animal  food,  p.  320,  and  that  the  Titi  (S» 
sdurea)  will  eat  insects  as  well  as  firuits.  P.  333.  This  little  animal 
immediately  distiky^uished,  in  some  plates  of  natural  history,  the  in- 
sects on  which  it  had  been  aeeystomed  to  prey,  from  other  similar 

oljects. 
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Agaed  by  nature  to  feed  on  vegetables,  c^  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  him  to  ^dopt  that  diet.  The  handle 
and  the  arts  of  man  procure  for  him  the  food,  which  carni- 
vorous animals  earn  by  tlieir  teeth.  The  processes  of  cook-» 
ery  bring  what  he  eats  into  a  different  state  from  that  in 
^hich  it  is  employed  either  by  cariiivorous  or  herlnvorous 
animals.  Henee  the  analogy  in  the  modes  of  procuring  and 
jyroparihg  food  is  too  loose  for  us  to  place  much  confidence 
in  the  results  of  these  comparative  views.  We  must  trust 
to  experience  alone  for  elucidating  the  great  problem  of 
diet ;  its  decision  has  been  kmg  ago  pronounced,  and  will 
hardly  now  be  reversed. 

It  is  again  a  different  inquiry,  which  diet  is  on  the  wfaok 
most  condudve  to  health  and  strength  ?  Which  is  best  calou** 
lated  to  avert  or  remove  disease  ?  Whether  errors  in  quan- 
jtJty  or  quality  are  most  pernicious  ?  The  solution  of  these 
and  otlier  analogous  questions  can  only  be  expected  from  ei;* 
Jperimental  investigaUon.  Mankind  are  so  averse  to  rdin* 
qiiish  their  favourite  indulgences,  and  to  desert  established 
habits,  that  wc  cannot  entertain  very  sanguine  expectations 
of  any  important  discovery  in  this  department :  we  must  add 
to  this,  that  there  are  many  other  causes  affecting  human 
health  besides  diet  Before  venturing  to  draw  any  infer^ 
ences  on  a  subject  beset  with  so  many  obstacles,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  observe  the  effects  of  a  purely  animal  and  a 
purely  vegetable  diet  on  several  individuals  of  different  ha- 
Uits,  pursuits,  and  modes  of  Hfe ;  to  note  their  state,  both 
bodily  and  mental ;  and  to  learn  the  condition  of  two  or 
three  generations  fed  Ih  the  same  manner. 

Recurring  to  the  subject  which  has  been  already  ad- 
verted to,— *the  exten^on  of  the  great  human  family  over 
the  whole  habitable  globe, — let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the 
causes  of  a  phenomenon,  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes 
man  from  all  animals  ;«^this  power  of  existing  and  multi* 
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plying  in  every  latitude,  and  in  ev^ry  vari<}ty  of  ^tuatioh 
dfnd  climate.  Does  it  arise  froin  physical  endowments, 
from  any  peculiar  capabilities  of  the  human  organisation;— 
from  stf 6nglh  and  flexibility  of  the  animal  machinery  ?  o^ 
^m  the  effects  of  human  art  |md  contrivance  in  affording 
protection  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  flrom  winds  aiid 
nmis,  from  vapours  and  exhalations,  and  the  other  destriic^ 
Uve  influences  of  Ibcal  situatioi;][?  Is  it,  in  short,  the  result 
df  physical  constitution,  or  or  reason?  I  think  that  both 
these  causes  are  concef tied ; — that  the  original  source  of  art 
attribute,  which  so  strikingly  characterises  our  species,  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  properties  of  the  humt^n  frame ;  and  that' 
Ais  originiil  power  of  the  bodily  fabric  is  sissisted  and 
fully  developed  by  the  meHtxd  prerogatives  of  man. 

In  what  way  do  the  Gireenlander,   the  Eskimaii,  and 

« 

the  Canadian*  employ  remarkable  tdlents  or  invention  to 
protect  themselves  agsdnst  the  cold  ?  They  brave  the  winter^ 
with  op^n  breast  and  uncovered  limbs,  itnd  deVbiir  theii" 
whaled  and  seals  drest,  raW,  ot  putrid.  The  Negrof  i^ 
healthy  and  strong  under  a  Vesical  sun,  with  the  soles  of  his 
/eetbare  od  the  burning  sands.     On  the  other  hand,  the 


*  The  Knisteneaux  (situated  north  of  the  g^at  lakes  and  Canada) 
often  go  to  the  chase  in  the  severest  frost,  covered  with  ordmary 
Alight  cfothing.  Mackenzie,  Travels  in  North  Anterica;  prelimi- 
narj  Hist  of  the  Fur  Trade,  p.  94. 

Two  Indians  (AmMicasa)  slept  on  ftte  snow  in  ao  ordinary  Mgblt 
dresSi  when  the  thennometer  at  sumrise  was  40  below  0.  The  man 
suffered  no  inconvenience :  the  boy  had  his  feet  frozen,  but  they. 
were  recovered  by  cold  water.  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels,  4ta. 
p.  112. 

t  The  women  and  children  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  wear 
nothing  on  their  head,  either  in  rain  or  sunshine.  TJie  mean  heat  Is 
only.  84*;  hut  the:  thermometer  rises  in  the  sun  to  130  or  14(1. 
Wjifia'UiBOTTOM  on  the  native  Africans,  v.  1,  p.  3S. 
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fox,  tlie  beaver,  the  marmot,  and  the  hamster^  seek  the 
shelter  of  dwellings,  which  they  dig  for  themselves.     In  this 
comparison,  in  respect  to  protection  from  external  influences, 
man  enjoys  no  peculiar  privilege.     The  mind,  indeed,  eni^ 
ploys  the  excellent  structure  of  the  body,  lifts  man  above 
the  rest  of  the  creation,    accommodates  him  to  all  places, 
gives  him  iron,  fire  and  arms,  furs,  and  screens  from  the 
sun,  &c.;  but  with  all  this  could  never  make  him  what  he 
now  is,  the  inhabitant  of  all  climates,  if  he  did  not  possess 
the  most  enduring  and  flexible  corporeal  frame.     The  lower 
animals,  in  general,  have  no  defence  against  the  evils  of  $ 
new  climate,  but  the  force  of  nature.     The  arts  of  human 
ingenuity  furnish  a  defence  against  the  dangers  that  suiw 
round  our  species  in  every  region.     Accordingly,  we  see  the 
same  nation  pass  into  all  the  climates  of  the  earth;  reads 
whole  winters  near  the  pole;   plant  colonies  beneath  the 
equator;  pursue  their  commerce,  and  establish  their  factories 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America.      They   can  equally  live 
under  a  burning  sky  and  on  an  ice-bound  soil,  and  inhabit 
r^ons,  where  the  hardiest  animals  cannot  exist.      Sach 
changes  indeed  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  suddenly  and 
without  precaution.     The  greatest  evils  that  have  arisen, 
from  change  of  climate,  have  been  occa^oned  by  the  pre- 
sumption of  health,  that  refuses  to  use  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, or  by  the  neglect  of  ignorance,  that  knows  not 
what  precautions  to  use.      But  when  changes  are  gradually 
and  prudently  eflected,  habit  soon  accommodates  the  consti« 
tudon  to  a  new  situation,  and  human  ingenuity  discovers 
the  means  of  guarding  against  the  dangers  of  every  season 
and  of  every  climate. 

The  superiority  of  man  appears  more  striking,  when  we 
contrast  his  universal  extension  with  the  narrow  limits^  to 
which  other  anifkials,  even  the  most  anthropo^raorj^ous,  are 
confio^.    The  whole  tribe  of  simias  are  nearly  included 
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Within  the  tropics*;  arid  no  sp^es  has  any  considerable 
range  even  within  these^boundiiries.  >  No  specicd  is  oommon 
to  the  old  and  the  new  world;  none,  probably,  to  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  orang-utan^  seems  to  be  only  found  in  the 
island  of  Borneo;  and  the  chirapanse  in  a  district  of  Africa. 
The  gibbon  is  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies;  and  the  pro- 
boscis monkey  (simii^  rostrata)  to  the  Sunda  isles. 

The  two  most  inftn4ike  monkeys  (S.  satyrus  and  troglo- 
dytes), mhabiting  small  districts  of  warm  re^ons,  are  very 
inoonaiderable  species  in  number ;  and  thus  offer  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  thousand  millions  of  the  human  species.  They 
ape  subject  to  numerous  diseases;  lose  all  their  yivacity, 
strength,  and  natiural  character ;  and  perish,  after  lingering 
Ml  a  miserable  way,  wheii  remov^  from  their  native  abodes. 
Ail  orang-utang  brought  to  Paris,  never  recovered  the  ex* 
pbsure  to  cold  in  crossing  the  Pyren^,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  months,  with  most  of  the  viscera  diseased  and 
tuberciilated  •}••  The  monkeys  in  general  exist  with  dif- 
ficulty tii  temperate  countries,  and  can  propagate  only  in 
warm  dimates. '  One  which  was  impregnated  in  England, 
and  attended  with  all  possible  care,  brought  forth  a  young 
one,  whidi  died  immediately):.  Probably  the  species  could 
not  be  continued  here,  with  all  the  aid  of  airt,  and  it  cei^ 
t^nly  could  not  be  effected,  if  the  animals  Were  wild. 
When  they  are  introduced  into  the  north  (indeed  into 
the  greater  part)  <if  Europe,  and  carefully  managed  itk 
thar  food,  temperature,  &c.  they  die  very  quickly,  and, 
in  almost  all  cases>  of  disease  in  the  viscera,  particularly  the 
lusgs. 


*  The  simia  inuus,  or  Barbary  ape,, has  been  transplapled  from 
Africa  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

t  Afmaht  dn  Mrahm,  1 16,  p.  63. 
X  HvKTEK  on  th9  Animai  EfmDomjfj  p.  137. 
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Other  animalff^  as  the  polar  bear,  naturally  construcfied 
for  cold,  cannot  subsist  in  wanner  re^ons.  The  dog  ac- 
companies man  every  where;  but,  with  all  the  protection 
and  asastance  afforded  by  his  master,  dc^generates,  and  un- 
dergoes remarkable  changes,  both  of  bodily  structure  and- 
other  properties,  in  very  warm  and  very  cold  regions. 

Other  drcumstances  in  the  human  economy  correspond 
with  this  power  of  adaptation;  such  are  the  slow  growth, 
long  infancy,  and  late  puberty  of  man.  In  no  animal  but 
man  do  the  sutures  of  the  cranium  close,  or  the  teeth  come 
out  at  so  late  a  period :  none  is  so  long  before  it  can  sup- 
port the  body  on  the  legs,  before  it  arrives  at  the  complete 
adult  stature  and  capacity  for  exercising  the  sexual  func- 
tions. The  long  infancy  of  our  species  is  compensated 
by  proportionate  longevi^:  no  other  of  the  mammalia, 
of  corresponding  size,  enjoys  so  long  a  life  as  man.  Aa 
the  duration  of  life  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent  in 
arriving  at  the  full  growth,  there  is  every  reason  to  mxpjpom 
that  the  monkeys  fall  very  short  of  man  in  this  respect; 
in  this  climate  they  are  cut  off  so  quickly,  that  we  cannot 
form  a  judgment 

If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  circumstances,  that  man  is 
not  provided  by  nature  with  means  of  defence,  and,  con- 
sequently, requires  assistance;  and  that  his  great  distinctions, 
reason  and  speech,  are  only  germs  which  are  not  developed 
by  themselves,  but  are  brought  to  maturity  by  extraneous 
assistance,  cultivation,  and  education,  we  shall  infer  that 
he  is  designed,  by  nature,  for  social  union.  Such  a  con- 
dition appears  more  consonant  to  the  structure,  properties, 
ahd  functions  of  our  frame,  even  if  it  were  not  supported  by 
the  cbncurring  voice  of  actual  experience  in  ail  ages  and 
nations,  than  the  imaf^nary  and  most  absurdly  named  '^  state 
of  nature^  of  some  philosophers.  Bousseau,  the  great 
apostle  of  tins  doctrine,  infimns  us,  in  direct  words,  that 
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the  state  of  nature  never  has  existed:  and  he  sets  aside 
all  facta  as  fcnreign  to  the  question.  With  these  admismons 
fae&re  us,  we  are  required  to  believe  that  we  have  dege- 
nerated from  our  natural  state:  that  speech,  society,  arts, 
SMfandoDs,  sciences,  agriculture,  commerce,  property,  civil 
gDwmnMBC^  and  iaequaliiy  of  ootididon,  have  introduced  all 
poeaUe  nusery,  and  have  defcifitated  our  physical  being; 
that  we  should  Uve  in  the  woods  scattered  and  solitary  to 
get  food  enough,  protect  life  by  flight  and  force,  satisfy  our 
denres,  and  sleep.  Buffok  has  reasoned  so  well  on  this 
subject,  that  I  employ  his  words:  ^<  In  this  oondidon  of 
nature,  the  first  education  requires  an  equal  time  as  in  thp 
civilised  state;  for  in  both,  the  infimt  is  equally  feeble  and 
equally  slow  in  its  groi^h,  and,  consequently,  demands  the 
care  of  its  parents  daring  an  equal  period.  In  a  word,  if 
abandoned  before  the  age  of  three  years,  it  would  infalliUy 
perish.  Now,  this  necessary  and  long-continued  intercourse 
between  mother  and  child  is  sufficient  to  communicata 
to  it  all  that  she  possesses;  and  though  we  should  falsely ' 
auppose  that  a  mother,  in  a  state  of  nature,  possesses  no- 
things not  even  the  faculty  of  speech,  would  not  this  long 
intercourse  with  her  infant  produce  a  language  ?  Hence,  a 
state  of  pure  nature,  in  which  man  is  supposed  neither  to 
think  nor  speak,  is  imaginary,  and  never  had  an  existence. 
This  neoesnty  of  a  long  intercourse  between  parents  and 
children  produces  sodety  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  The 
family  understand  each  other  both  by  signs  and  sounds; 
and  this  flt^t  ray  of  intelligence,  when  cherished,  cultivated, 
and  communicated,  expands,  in  process  of  time,  into  the  fijU 
splendour  of  reason  and  intellect  As  this  habitual  inter* 
course  could  not  sub^t  so  long,  without  produding  mutual 
signs  and  sounds,  these,  always  repeated,  and  gradually 
engcaven  on  the  memory  of  the  child,  would  become  per- 
Bumeiit  expressions.    The  catalogue  of  words,  though  short, 
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forms  a  language,  wliich  wiil  soon  extend  as  the  family 
nugmehts,  and  will  always  follow^  in  its  improvement,  the 
progress  ofsociety^  As  soon  as  society  begins  to  be  formed, 
tfie  education  of  the  infant  is  no  longer  individual,  niice  theT 
j)ar^nts  conununicate  to  it,  not  only  what  they  derive  from 
ilature,  but  likewise  what  they  have  received  from  th^ 
progenitors,  and  from  the  sodety  to  which  they  belong.  It 
is  no  longer  a  communication  between  detached  individuals, 
which,  as  in  the  animals,  would  be  limited  to  the  trans- 
mission  of  simple  faculties,  but  an  institution  of  which  the 
iH^hole  species  partidpates,  and  whose  produce  constitutes! 
the  basis  and  bond  of  society**'' 

;    The  menstrual  discharge  is  peculiar  to  women,  and  be«* 
longs  to  the  whole  sex  in  all  countries:    so  that  Plikt  is> 
right  in  regarding  woman  as  the  only  **  animal  menstrualeJ" ' 
^^  I  know;  indeed,^  says  Blumenbachj-,.  ''  that  the  same: 
discharge  has  been  ascribed  to  other  animals,,  particularly  of 
t]ie  oJrder  quadrumana.     I  have  carefully  inquired  about  all . 
the  female  monkeys,  #hich  I  have  seen  for  diese  twenty 
y&ars,  cither  in  menageries  or  carried  about  for  public  ex- 
I^hion,  and  have  found  some  of  them  liable  to  uterine 
I^morrhage  which  observed  no  period,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  more  intelligent  keepers  as  a  circumstaace  arinng* 
i^m  disease;  although  they  acknowledged,  that,  in  order  to 
excite  tlie  admiration  of  tlieir  visitors,  tbey  often  represent 
it  as  true  menstruation.'" 

The  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Venus  is  not  confined 
ia  man,  as  in  animals,  to  a  particular  season  of  the  year. 


*- '  i       ■    '        .     ■    iiwi 


•  BuFFON  by  Wood,  vol.  10,  p.  30. 
i"  Deg,  A.  var.  not,  p.  51,  note. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Faculties  of  the  Mind;  Speech;  Diseases;  Recapitulation. 


.All  philosophers  refer  with  one  accord  to  the  ehjoymeM  of 
reason,  as  the  chief  and  most  important  prerogative  of  the 
human  species.  If  we  inquire,  however,  more  particularly 
ioto  the  meaning  of  this  word,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find 
what  various  senses  different  individuals  affix  to  the  same 
dxpressiour  According  to  some,  reason  is  a  peculiar  faculty 
.of  the  mind,  belonging  exclusively  to  man:  others  consider 
it  as  a  more  enlarged  and  ^ximpletie  developanect  of  a  powe^ 
which  exists,  ia  a  less  degree,  in  other  animals:  some 
describe  it  ins  a  oondbinqtidn  of  2^1  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
.mind;  while  others  assert  that  it  is  only  a  peculiar  direction 
cf  them.  "  Non  nostrum  inter  hos  tantas  componere  lites,'* 
.  ,  X^e  fiiObject  .m^y,  perhaps,  be  more,  shortly  and  safely 
despatched  by  considering  it  a  posteriori.  In  order  to 
ncquire  a  clear  and  satisfactory  notion  oS  the  mental  nature 
of  man  and  animals,  it  wduld  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  as 
complete  a  knowledge  of  their  internal  movements,  as  we  have 
of  our  own.  But,  as  it  is  ioipossible  to  know  what  passes 
within  them,  or  how  to  rank  and  estimate  their  sensations;, 
in  relation  to  those  pf  man,  we  can  only  judge  by  com- 
paring the  efiects  -which'  rpsult  from  tlie  natural  operationa 
of  both. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  these  effects;  and",  while  ^^a 
acknowledge  all  the  particular  resemblances,  we  shall  only 
examine  some  of  the  most  general  distipctipQs.     Tbe^  most 
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sCupid  man  is  able  to  manage  the  most  alert  and  sagacious 
animal;    he  governs  it,  and  makes  it  subservient  to   hb 
parposes.     This  he  effects,  not  so  much  by  bodily  strength 
or  address,  as  by  the  superiority  of  his  intellectual  nature. 
He  compels  the  animal  to  obey  him,  by  his  power  of  pro- 
jecting and  acting  in  a  systematic  manner.     The  strongest 
and  most  sagadous  animals  have  not  the  capacity  of  com- 
manding the  inferior  tribes,  or  of  reducing  them  to  a  state  of 
servitude.     The  stronger,  indeed,  devour  the  weaker:    but 
this  action  implies  an  urgent  necesaty  only,  and  a  voracicnis 
appetite;  qualities  very  different  from  that  which  produces  a 
train  of  actions  all  directed  to  one  common  design.     -If 
animals  be  endowed  with  this  faculty,  why  do  not  some  of 
them  assume  the   reins  of  government  over  others,  and 
force  them  to  furnish  their  food,  to  watch  for  them,  and 
to  relieve  the  sick  or  wounded  ?     But  among  miiirifll^  thef^ 
ip  no  mark  of  subordination,  nor  the  least  trace  of  any  of 
them  being  able  to  recognise  or  feel  a  superiority  in  hb 
nature  above  that  of  otlier  species.     We  should  therefiare 
conclude,  that  all  animals  are  in  this  respect  of  the  same 
nature,  and  that  the  nature  of  man  is  not  only  far  superior, 
but  Ukewisc  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of  the 
brute. 

Thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  weak,  naked^  and 
defenceless,  man  appeared  created  for  inevitable  destruction. 
Evils  assailed  him  on  every  side;  the  remedies  remained 
hidden.  But  he  had  received  from  his  Creator  the  gift  of 
inventive  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  discover  them.  His 
exertions  were  roused  by  the  various  wants  of  food,  clothings 
and  dwelling,  by  the  infinite  variety  of  dimate,  soil,  and 
othef  circumstances. 

Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  facilem  esse  viam  volait;  primusque  per  artem 
Movit  Agros ;  curis  acnens  mortatia  corda. 
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This  prerogative  of  inventioii  seemed  so  important  in  die 
earlier  periods  of  society,  that  it  has  been  honoured  with 
Smie  worship,  as  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Hermes 
of  the  Greeks. 

*^  The  first  savages  collected  in  the  forests  a  few  nourish* 
ing  fruits,  a  few  salutary  roots,  and  thus  supplied  their  most 
immediate  wants.  The  first  shepherds  ^observed  that  the 
atars  move  in  a  regular  course,  and  made  use  of  them  to 
guide  their  journeys  across  the  pluns  of  the  desert  Sudi 
was  the  origin  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 

'^  Once  convinced  that  it  could  combat  nature  by  the 
means  which  she  herself  afforded,  genius  reposed  no  more; 
it  watched  her  without  relaxation;  it  incessantly  made  new 
csonquests  over  her,  all  of  them  distinguished  by  some  im* 
proYjiement  in  the  situation  of  our  race. 

^^  Fipnd  that  time  a  siiccession  of  conducting  minds,  faith* 
ful  cbqx>sitaries  of  the  attainments  already  made,  constantly 
occupied  in  connecting  them,  in  vivifying  them  by  means  of 
each  other,  have  conducted  us,  in  less  than  forty  ages,  from 
the*  first  essays  of  rude  observers,  to  the  profound  calcula- 
tions of  Newton  and  La  Place,  to  the  learned  clasnfica* 
lions  of  LiKNEUs  and  Jussieu.  This  predous  inheritance^ 
perpetually  increasing,  brought  from  Chaldea  into  Egypt^ 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  concealed  during  ages  of  disaster 
and  of  darkness,  recovered  in  more  fortunate  times,  un- 
equally spread  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  has  every 
-where  been  followed  by  wealth  and  power;  the  nations 
which  have  reaped  it,  are  become  the  mistresses  of  the 
world;  such,  as  have  neglected  it,  are  fallen  into  weak- 
ness and  obscurity*.'* 

*  CuviER,  Reflections  on  the  Progrei$  of  the  Sciences,  ^c.  read 
at  the  RojFal  Instimteof  France,  April  tM,  1816. 
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Man  has  made  tools  fur  assisting  his  labour;  aud  hence 
Fbankltn  sagaciously  defined  him  a  ^^  tool-making  animal;^ 
he  has  formed  arms  and  w^pons,  he  has  devised  various 
means  of  procuring  fire.  Lastly,  "  The  most  noble  and 
profitable  invention  of  all  others  was  that  of  speech;  whereby 
men  declare  their  tlioughts  one  to  another  for  mutual  utility 
and  conversation,  without  which  there  had  been  amongst 
men  neither  commonwealth  nor  society,  no  more  than 
lunongst  lions,  bears,  and  wolvesf.'"  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant characterisdc  of  man,  since  it  is  not  bom  with  him, 
like  the  voices  of  animals,  but  has  been  framed  and  brought 
into  use  by  himself,  as  the  arbitrary  variety  of  different 
.languages  incontestably  proves. 

Man  exhibits,  by  exteraal  signs,  what  passes  within  him ; 
he  communicates  his  sentiments  by  words,  and  this  sign  is 
.universal.  The  s£^vage  and  the  civilised  man  have  the 
same  powers  of  utterance;  both  speak  naturally,  and  are 
equally  understood.  It  is  not  owing,  as  some  have  ima- 
gined, to  any  defect  in  their  organs,  that  animals  are  denied 
tlie  faculty  of  speech.  The  tongue  of  a  monkey  is  as  per- 
fect as  that  of  a  man:  Campeu  asserts  that  the  laryngeal 
pouch  renders  it  impossible  for  the  orang-utang  to  speak; 
I  do  not  clearly  understand  how  this  is  ascertained;  but; 
allowing  its  truth,  there  are  other  monkeys,  who  have  not 
.this  pouch,  and  yet  cannot  speak. 

Several  animals  may  l)e  taught  to  pronounce  words,  an4 
even  to  repeat  sentences;  which  proves  clearly  that  the 
want  of  speech  i^  not  awing  to  any  defect  in  their  organs; 
.but  to  make  them  conceive  the  ideas^  which  these  wor^^ 
express,  is  beyond  the  power  pf  art.  They  articulate  and 
repeat  like  an  echo  or  machine. 

Language,  implies  a  train  of  thinking;    and  for  this 

*:  HoBBEB  I  Leviathan. 
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iF€fli9on  brute  animals  am  incapable  of  speech;  for,  though 
.their  external  senses  are  not  inferior  to  our  own,  and  though 
yrQ  should  allow  some  of  them  to  possess  a  fiunt  dawning  of 
comparison,  reflection,  and  judgment,  it  is  certain  that  thej 
arc  unable  to  form  that  association  of  ideas,  in  which  alone 
the  essence  of  thought  consists. 

The  possession  of  speech,  therefore,  corresponds  to  the 
more  numerous,  diversified,  and  exalted  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments  of  man,  and  is  a  necessary  aid  to  their 
exercise  and  full  developement.  The  ruder  faculties  and 
simple  feelings  of  animals  do  not  require  such  assistance. 
The- pafural  language  of  inarticulate  sounds,  gestures,  and 
actions,  suffices  for-  their  purposes.  The  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  alphabetical  writing,  and  the  invention  of  printings 
complete  the  benefits  derived  from  the  noble  prerogative  of. 
speech. 

With  the  operations  of  animals,  who  always  perform 
the  same  work  in  the  very  same  manner;  the  execution  of 
any  individual  being  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of 
any  other ;  in  whom  the  individual,  at  the  end  of  some 
montlis,  is  what  he  will  remain  through  life,  and  the 
i^)ecies,  after  a  thousand  years,  just  what  it  was  in  the  first 
year;— contrast  the  results  of  human  industry  and  invention, 
imd  the  fruits  of  that  perfectibility,  which  characterises  both 
the  species  and  the  individual.  By  the  intelligence  of  man  the 
animals  have  been  subdued,  tamed,  and  reduced  to  slavery: 
l^y  his  labours  marshes  have  been  drained,  rivers  confined, 
their  cataracts  effaced,  forests  cleared,  and  the  earth  culti^ 
vated.  By  his  reflection,  time  has  been  computed,  space 
.pleasured,  the  celestial  motions  recognised  and  represented, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  compared.  He  has  not  merely 
executed,  but  lias  executed  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  th^ 
apparently  impracU^ible  tasks  as^gned  by  the  poet. 

Go,  wondrous  creature!  mount  where  science  guides;^ 
Weigh  air,  measore  earth,  and  calcalate  the  tideji^ 
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1^  human  art,  which  is  an  emanation  of  science,  mountains 
have  been  orercome,  and  the  seas  have  been  traversed;  the 
pilot  pursuing  his  course  on  the  ocean,  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty, as  if  it  had  been  traced  for  him  by  engineers,  and 
finding  at  each  moment  the  exact  point  of  the  globe  on 
which  he  is,  by  means  of  astronomical  tables.  Thus  nations 
liave  been  united;  and  a  new  world  has  been  discovered, 
apernng  such  a  fidd  for  the  unfettered  and  unoorrupted 
energies  of  pur  race,  that  the  senses  are  confused,  the 
mind  dazzled,  and  judgment  and  calculation  almost  sua- 
pended  by  the  grandeur  and  brightness  of  the  glorious  and 
interminable  prospects.  The  whole  fiioe  o£  the  earth  at 
present  exlnbits  the  works  of  human  power,  irfiidb,  tfaoiq^ 
subordinate  to  that  of  nature,  often  exceeds,  at  least,  so 
wonderfully  seconds  her  operations,  that,  by  the  aid  of  man, 
hex  whole  extent  is  imfolded,  and  she  has  gradually  arrived 
nt  that  point  of  perfection  and  magnificence  in  which  we  now 
behold  her. 

In  the  point  of  view  which  I  have  just  considered,  man 
stands  aloue:  his  faculties,  and  what  he  has  effected  by  them, 
place  him  at  a  wide  interval  from  all  animals,  at  an  interval 
which  no  animal  hitherto  known  to  us  can  fill  up.  The 
man-Uke  mcHikey,  the  almost  reasonable  elephant,  the  docile 
dog,  the  sagacious  beaver,  the  industrious  bee,  cannot  be 
compared  to  him.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  there  any 
progress  either  in  the  individuals  or  the  species. 

In  most  of  the  feelings,  of  which  other  individuals  of  the 
species  are  the  objects,  and  in  all  which  come  under  the  de« 
nomination  of  moral  sentiments,  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  roan  and  animals,  and  a  decided  inferiority 
of  the  latter.  The  attachment  of  the  mother  to  the  off- 
spring, so  long  as  its  wants  and  feebleness  require  her  aid 
und  defence^  seems  as  strong  in  the  animal,  as  in  the  human 
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bttisg;  and  bears  equally  in  both  the*  characters  of  actions 
termed  instinctive.  Its  duration  is  confined  in  the  former 
ease,  even  in  social  animals,  to  the  period  of  helplessness; 
and  the  animal  instinct  is  not  succeeded,  as  in  man,  by  that 
continued  inteitourse  of  affection  and  kind  offices,  and  tho^ 
tfidearing  relations,  which  constitute  the  most  exalted  plea* 
Aires  of  human  life. 

Of  courage  the  animal  kingdom  offers  many  examples ; 
«nd  the  moralists  have  celebrated  the  attachment  of  the 
dog  to  his  masterv     It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  cqn 
find  any  instances  of  such  feeling  between  animals  thenw 
-idves,  excepting  some  cases  of  sexual  unions.     In  general) 
^hey  seem  entirely  destitute  of  sympathy  with  each  other^ 
ibdifietent  to  each  other'^s  sufferings  or  jo}rs,  and  unmoved 
by  the  worst  usage  or  acutest  pangs  of  their  fellows.     Inr 
deed,  if  we  except  stsne  assodated  labours  in  the  inaect 
.dass,  principally  referring  to  the  oontintwtion  of  the  8pecie% 
and  securing  a  supply  of  food,  and  some  joint  operations  of 
the  male  and  female  in  the  higher  classes,  ammals  seem  eiw 
tirely  incapable  of  concert  or  co-operation  for  common  pur- 
poses, of  combining  various  exertions  for  the  attainment  of  a 
common  end.     This  appears  to  arise  from  the  limited  nature 
and  extent  of  their  knowing  and  reflecting  powers ;  to  which 
probably  we  must  refer  their  incapability  of  conceiving 
moral  relations,  of  exhibiting  the  bravery  of  reflection^'dr 
forming  with  each  mother  connexions  of  friendship. 

Laughter  and  weeping  arc  natural  signs  in  man  €£  cer- 
tain mental  affections,  and  probably  are  also  peculiar  to  him: 
animals  are  not  susceptible  of  the  emotions  or  states  of  mind 
indicated  by  these  external  signs.  ^ 

That  many  animals  bendes  man  secrete  tears  is  well 
known ;  but  whether  they  weep  from  grief  is  doubtful :  yet 
l^apectable    witnesses  have  represented  that  they  do  so^ 
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Stellkr   states  this  of  the  phoca  ursina*^;    Pallas,  of 
the  camel -f*;  and  Humboldt,  of  a  small  American  monkey  ^. 

Whether  any  animals  express  mirth  or  saitisfaction  by 
laughter  is  more  doubtful,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  caiises 
pf  smiling  or  laughter  in  our  species.  The  fact  has  been 
asserted,  fur  instance,  by  Le  Cat,  who  says  that  he  saw 
the  clilmpansc  both  laugh  and  weep  §.  The  orang-utang 
.-brought  from  Batavia  by  Mr.  Abel  certainly  never  laughs: 
his  keeper  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  liim  weep  a  few 
, times.  * 

I  have  had  occasion,  in  a  previous  lecture^,  to  ad- 
.vert   to  these  striking  zoological  phenomena,   and  to  ex- 

.pkun  at   some  length  the    views  which   I    entertain  re- 

^■■■■M  I       II  ■  II  »^— — — — ^— » 

*  Nov.  Comm.  Aead,  Sci^nt,  Petrop.  ii.  353.  "  Tandem,  cnm 
nos  cum  catulis  abituros  videret,  simili  more  ut  femella  adeo  largiter 
lacrjmabat,  ut  totum  pectus  ad  pedes  usque  lacr}iiiis  inoodaret, 
quod  et  post  gravia  inflicta  vulnera  contingit ;  vel  post  gravemiUa- 
tarn  injurlam,  quam  ulcisci  nequit.    Observavi  phocas  captas  ainuli 

.l-atioae  lacrymari." 

t  When  Uic  camel  will  not  suckle  Us  young,  which  is  very  rar^, 
the  Mongols  and  Uie  Daurian  Tungooses  have  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient detailed  by  Pallas,  in  which  they  employ  a  plaintive  melody 
imitating  the  voice  of  the  young  animal.  This  elicits  copious  tears 
firom  the  old  one,  and  completely  excites  its  maternal  feeliAgs. 
Sat^nduxig^  hUtor.  NachricfUen  iib,  die  Mongolischen  VolkemJu^Uti: 

.til.  i.  p.  177, 

J  The  Titi  of  the  Orinoco ;  saimiri,  Buffon,  t.  15 ;  simia  scio- 
rea,  Linneus.  **  Leur  physionomie  est  celle  d'uu  enfant:  rndme 
expression  d'innocence,  m6me  sourire  malin,  m^me  rapiditi^  dans 
le  passage  de  la  joie  k  la  trlstesse.    Les  Indiens  affirment  que  oet 

.animal  pleure  comme  Thomme,  lors-^u'il  eprouve  du  chagrin ;  et 
cette  observation  est  tres  exaete.     Les  grands  yeux  du  singe  sp 

^nouilleiit  de  lamxes  ^  I'instant  m^me  qu'U  marque  de  la  frayeqr  oa 

une  vive  inquietude."  Recueil  d* Observations  de  Zoologie  et  d^Ana^ 

fomie  comparh ;  t.  1,  p.  333. 

'     §  TraiU'de  V Existence  du  Fluide  des  Netft ;  p.  3^, 
f  Lect.  IV, ;  p,  104  and  following. 
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cpecting  their  nature  and  cause.     I  consider  the  differences 
between  man  and  animals  in  propensities,  feelings,  and  intel- ' 
lectual  faculties,  to  be  the  result  of  the  same  cause  as  that ' 
nrhich  we  assign  for  the  variations  in  other  functions,  viz. 
^fference  of  organisation ;  and  that  the  superiority  of  man  * 
in  nttionsd  endowments  is  not  greater  than  the  more  exqui-* 
»ite,  complicated,  and  perfectly  developed  structure  of  his 
brain,   and  particularly  of  his  ample  cerebral  hemispheres, ' 
to  which  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  offers  no  parallel, 
nor  even  any  n^ar  approximation,  is  sufficient  to  account"*- 
for.     That  the  senses  of  man  and  of  other  animals  will  not 
explun-  all  their  varied  and  wonderful  mental  phenomena ;  ' 
and  that  the  superiority  of  man  can  by  no  means  be  deduced  ^ 
from  any  pre-eminence  in  this  part  of  his  construction,  are  ' 
truths  too  obvious  to  require  furtlier  notice. 

•    Some  modern  inquirers  have  gone  beyond  this  general ' 
statement,  and  have  ventured  to  particularise,  in  the  brains 
cf  animals  and  of  man,  the  organ  or  residence  of  each  pro- 
penaty,  feeling,  and  intellectual  power.     I  cannot  pronounce 
on  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  mental  and  cerebral 
survey   executed  by  Messrs.  Gall  and  Spubzhkim;    nor 
prcftend  to  judge  of  the  exactness  and  fidelity  with  which 
the  numerous  positions  are  mai-ked  down  in  their  very  com- 
plete and  wdl-filled  map  of  the  brain.     They  appeal  to  ob- 
servation for  the  confirmation  or  refutation  of  their  state- 
ments; but  my  observations  are  not  numerous  or  varied  • 
enough  for  these  purposes.     No  one  can  refuse  to  them  the 
merit  of  patient  inquiry,  careful  observation,  and  unpreju- 
diced reflection.     They  have  performed  tlic  useful  service  of 
rescuing  us  from  the  trammels  of  doctrines  and  authorities, 
and  directing  our  attention  to  nature.     Her  instructions  itin^ 
not  decdve  us:  whether  the  views  of  Gall  and  SruRZHi* im 
may  be  verified  or  not,  our  labours  in  this  direction  must  be 
productive,    must  bring  with  them   collateral  advaiit/iges. 
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Hence  they  may  be  compared  to  the  old  man  in  the  fahie, 
who  assured  his  sons  on  his  death-bed  that  a  treasure  was 
hidden  in  his  vineyard.  They  began  immediately  to  dig 
Ofer  the  whole  gmund  in  aeuch  of  iu  and.  fiiiBi^^  bk^ 
itmij  DO  tmsure;  bat  the  loosening  of  the  soil,  the  deatruft 
tion  of  the  weeds,  the  admission  of  light  and  lur,  were  m 
benefidal  to  the  vines,  that  the  quantity  and  excellence  of 
the  ensuing  crop  were  unprecedented. 

The  diseases  peculiar  to  man  may  be  deemed  a  moie  St 
aabject  for  pathology  than  natural  history;  but,  as  these 
unnatural  phenomena  arise  out  of  the  natural  organisatioq^ 
asd  habit  of  the  body,  and  the  dispoations  of  the  animd 
eeooomy,  they  cannot  be  entirely  passed  over  in  this  dis* 
cussion. 

While  the  causes  of  disease  in  general  are  so  obscme, 
and  the  exact  series  of  phenomena  has  been  aseertuned  in 
so  few  instances,  it  is  hazardous  to  set  down  any.paitieiilar 
affections  as  belonging  exdu^vely  to  man;  other  animals 
might  be  affected,  jf  exposed  to  the  same  causes.  Those 
in  a  wild  state  have  very  few  and  ^mplc  diseases,  if  any: 
domesticated  ones  have  several;  and  they  are  more  nume* 
rous  in  proportion  as  the  subjugation  is  more  complete,  and 
the  way  of  life  differs  more  widely  from  the  natural  one. 
The  diseases  of  our  more  valuable  domestia  animals  aie 
sufficiently  numerous  to  employ  a  particular  order  of  Mien; 
and  the  horse  alone  has  a  distinct  set  to  his  own  share. 
**  The  miserable  canary-birds  seem  to  be  equally. in  want  tf 
professional  assistance;  for,  in  the  list  of  disorders  to  whidl 
they  are  subject,  we  ^nd  inflammation  of  the  bowds, 
astlima,  epilepsy,  chancres  of  the  biU,  and  scabs**  In  man, 
the  most  artificial  of  all  animals,  the  most  exposed  to  all  tl^ 
dircuihstances  that  can   act  unfavourably  on    his  ficame, 

*  BuFFON  by  Wood;  v.  14,  p.  8f» 
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diseases  are  the  most  numerous,  and  so  abundant  and 
diversified,  as  to  exliaust  the  ingenuity  of  the  nosolog^ 
and  fatigue  the  memory  of  the  phymcian.  Perhaps  noio^ 
logical  catalogues  would  afford  the  most  oonvindng  argu* 
snent  that  man  has  departed  from  the  way  of  life  to  which 
QAture  had  destined  him ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  ooiw 
tended  that  these  afflictions  are  a  necessary  part  of  hia 
nature; — a  distinction  from  animals,  of  which  he  will  nol 
be  very  likely  to -boast. 

The  accumulation  of  numbers  in  large  dtiesy  ikm 
boxioua  effects  of  impure  air,  sedentary  babiti^  aad  un» 
wboleaome  Ismployments; — the  excesses  in  diet,  the  luxii* 
oous  food,  the  heating  drinks,  the  monstrous  mixtures,  and 
tha  pemieious  seasonings,  which  stimukte  and  oppress. the 
€Cguis;— -the  unnatural  activity  of  the  great  cerebral  cir- 
culation, excked  by  the  double  impulse  of  our  luxurious 
habits^  and  undue  mental  exertions,  of  the  violent  passions 
which  agitate  and  exhaust  us,  the  anxiety,  cliagrin,  and 
v^exatioD,  from  which  few  entirely  escape,  and  then  rer 
noting  on  and  disturbing  the  whole  frame; — the  delicacy  and 
sennbility  to  external  influences  caused  by  our  heated  roomsy 
warm  clothing,  inactivity,  and  other  indulgences,  are  90 
many  fatal  proofs  that  our  most  grievous  ills  are  our  own 
work,  and  might  be  obviated  by  a  more  simple  and  uniform 
way  of  life.  Our  associates  of  the  animal  kingdom  do  not 
esciqpe  the  influence  of  such  causes.  The  mountain  sbep« 
herd  and  his  dog  are  equally  hardy,  and  form  an  instructive 
contrast  with  a  nervous  and  hysterical  fine  lady,  and  her 
lap-dog;  the  extreme  (xiint  of  degeneracy  and  imbecility  of 
which  each  race  is  susceptible. 

The  observations  of  Humboldt  confirm  the  position, 
that  individuals,  whose  bodies  are  stren^ened  by  healthy 
habits  in  respect  to  food,  clothing,  exercise,  Vir>  8tc.  are 
enabled  to  resist  the  causes  which  produce  disease  in  other 
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inen.  He  p£unts  to  us  the  Indians  of  New  Spain  as  a  set  of 
peaceful  cultivators,  accustomed  to  unifonn  nourishment, 
almost  entirely  of  a  vegetable  nature,  that  of  their  maize 
and  cereal  graniina.  "  They*  are  hardly  subject  to  any 
deformity.  I  never  saw  a  hunch-backed  Indian ;  and  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  see  any  who  squint,  or  who  are  lame  in 
the  arm  or  leg.  In  the  countries  where  the  inhabitants 
suffer  from  the  goitre,  this  affection  of  the  thyroid  gland  is 
never  observed  among  the  Indians,  and  seldom  among  the 
Mestizoes-f-.*"         '      ' 

He  repeats  the  same  testimony  very  strongly  concerning 
varioOs  tribes  in  South  America,  as  the  Chaymas,  Caribs, 
Muyscas,  and  Peruvian  Indians;^. 

WiNTERBOTTOM  §  says  that  he  never  saw,  nor  heard  of, 
a  case  of  hare-lip  among  the  native  Africans.     But  he  adds,  ' 
that  Atkcns  mentions  a  case  seen  by  himself. 

The  comparison  of  diseases  is  difficult,  since  the  study 
pf  nosology  in  brutes  must  be  exposed,  by  its  very  v  nature, 
to  very  serious  obstacles.  The  diseases  in  the  followii^ 
list,  derived  from  Blumenbach,  may  be  considered  in  all 
probability  as  peculiar  to  man. 

Nearly  all  the  exanthemata;  at  least  variola  ||,  morbilC, 
scarlatina,  miliaria,  petechia?,  pestis. 

Of  the  hcmorrhagies,  cpistaxis?  hemorrhoides,  n^e* 
norrhagia. 

Nervous  affections.  Hypochondriasis;  hysteria;  mental 
affections  properly  so  called,   as  mania,   melancholia,  nos^ 


♦  Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain;  v.  1,  p.  162. 

t  The  offspring  of  an  European  land  an  American. 

J  Personal  Narrative^  iii.  233. 

§  Account  of  the  native  Africans;  ii.  224. 

II  A  monkey  at  Amsterdam  contracted  a  local  ulcer  from  tlie 
contagion  of  small-pox,  but  had  no  fever.  Blumenbach,  Dt  ^.  A* 
var.  najl.  p.  69. 
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talgia;   probably  also  satyriasis,  and  nympho^-mania.     Cre« 
tinismus. 

Cachexiae.  Rachitis?  scrofula*?  lues  venerea.  Poda- 
gm,  lepra  and  elephantiasis. 

Local  diseases.  Amenorrhoea?  cancer?  chlorosis; 
bemia*  congenita?  The  various  kinds  of  prolapsus,  par- 
ticularly that  congenital  one  of  the  urinary  bladder* 
Herpes ;  tinea  capitis. 

The  two  kinds  of  Kce  that  infest  our  species,  have  not 
been  found  on  any  ether  animal.  Whether  the  human 
intestinal  worms  arc  all  distinct  species,  peculiar  to  man, 
I  do  not  icnbw. 

I  recapitulate  the  characters  of  man,  discussed  in  the 
Ax  preceding  chapters,  that  the  proofs  of  his  constituting  a 
distinct  and  separate  species  may  be  brought  together  in 
one  view. 
1.  Smoothness  of  the  skin,  and  want  of  natural  offensive 
weapons,  or  means  of  defence. 
'   2.  Erect  stature;    to  which  the  conformation  of  the  body 
in  general,  and  that  of  the  pelvis,  lower  limbs,  and 
their  muscles  in  particular,  are  accommodated. 

5.  Incurvation  of  the  sacrum  and  os  coccygis;  and  coiv» 

sequent  direction  of  the  vagina  and  urethra  forwards. 
4.  Articulation  of  the  head  with  the  spinal  column  by  the 
middle  of  its  basis,  and  want  of  ligamentum  nuchae. 

6.  Possession  of  two  hands,  and  very  perfect  structure  of 

the  hand. 
€.  Great  proportion  of  the  cranium  (cerebral  cavity)  to 
the  face  (receptacles  of  the  senses  and  organs   of 
mastication). 

^  Monkeys  perish  in  tiiese  climatQ9  of  affections  very  mach 
resembling  scrofola.  The  Itymphatic  glands,  Uings,  and  other  viscera 
are  diseased ; '  usaally  tuberoulated ;   and  the  bones  are  often  af- 
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7.  Shortness  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  prominent  of.  its 

mental  portion. 

8.  Want  of  the  intermaxillary  bone? 

9.  Teeth  all  of  equal  length,  and  approximated:  inferior 

ineisors  perpendicular. 

10.  Great  developement  <^  the  cerebral  hemispherest 

11.  Great  mass  of  bndn  in  proportion  to  the  nze  of  the 

nerves  connected  with  it. 

12.  Greater  number  and  developement  of  mental  fiiculties; 

.  whether  intellectual  or  moral. 

13.  Speech. 

14.  Capability  of  inhabiting  all  climates  and  atuations ;  and 

of  living  on  all  kinds  of  food. 

15.  Slow  growth;  long  infancy;  late  puberty. 

16.  Menstruation;    exerdse  of  the  sexual  functions  not 

confined  to  particular  seasons. 
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SECTION   II. 


ON  THE  VARIETIES   OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

SUitement  of  tfte  Sui^ect;    Mode  of  Investigation;  tfie 
Question  cannot  be  settled  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ; 
nor  Ji'om  other  historical  Records.     The  Meaning  of 
Species  and  Variety  in  Zoology ;  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Variation,     Breeding  as  a  Criterion  of  Species,    Cri* 
sicrion  of  Analogy, 


jTrc  differences  which  exist  between  inhabitants  of  the 
different  re^ons  of  the  globe,  both  in  bodily  formation  and 
in  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  so  striking,  that  they  must 
have  attracted  the  notice  even  of  superficial  observers. 
Witli  those  forms,  proportions,  and  colours,  which  we 
consider  so  beautiful  in  the  fine  figures  of  Greece,  contrast 
ihc  woolly  hair,  the  flat  nose,  the  thick  lips,  the  retreat- 
ing forehead  and  advancing  jaws,  and  black  skin  of  the 
Negro;  or  the  broad  square  face,  narrow  oblique  eyes, 
beardless  chin,  coarse  straight  hair,  and  olive  coloiur  of  the 
Cahnuck.  Compare  the  ruddy  and  sanguine  European 
with  the  jet-black  African,  the  red  man  of  America,  the 
yellow  Mongolian^  or  the  biown  South  Sea  Islander :  the  gi- 
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gantic  Patagonian,  to  the  dwarfish  Laplander ;  the  highly 
civilized  nations  of  Europe,  so  conspicuous  in  arts,  science, 
htcrature,  in  all  that  can  strengthen  and  adorn  society, 
or  exalt  and  dignify  human  nature,  to  a  troop  of  naked, 
shivering,  and  starved  New  Hollanders,  a  horde  of  filthy 
Hottentots,  or  the  whole  of  the  more  or  less  barbarous 
tribes  that  cover  nearly  the  entire  continent  of  Africa.  Are 
these  all  brethren  ?  have  they  descended  from  one  stock  ? 
or  must  we  trace  them  to  more  than  one  ?  and  if  so,  how 
many  Adams  must  we  admit  ? 

The  phenomena  are  capable  of  solution  in  either  of  these 
.ways:  we  may  suppose  that  different  kinds  of  men  were 
originally  created ;  that  the  forms  and  properties,  of  whicli 
the  contrast  now  strikes  us  so  forcibly,  were  impressed  at 
first  on  the  respective  races;  and  consequently  that  the 
latter,  as  we  now  see  them,  must  be  referred  to  different 
original  families,  according  to  which  supposition  they  will 
form,  in  the  language  of  naturalists,  different  species.  Or, 
we  may  suppose,  that  one  kind  of  human  beings  only  was 
formed  in  the  first  instance,  and  account  for  the  diversity, 
"which  is  now  observable,  by  the  agency  of  the  various  phy- 
ncal  and  moral  causes  to  which  they  have  been  subsequently 
exposed ;  in  which  case  they  will  only  form  different  varieties 
of  the  same  species. 

The  question  belongs  to  the  domain  of  natural  history 
and  physiology :  we  must  be  contented  to  proceed  in  our 
examination  in  the  slow  and  huitible,  but  sure  method  of 
observation.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertmn  carefully  all 
the  differences  that  actually  exist  between  the  various  races 
of  men ;  to  compare  these  with  the  diversities  observe4 
limong  animals;  to  apply  to  them  all  the  lights,  which 
human  and  comparative  physiology  can  supply;  and  to 
draw   our  inferences   concermng  their  nature  and  causes, 
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from  all  the  direct  information  and  all  the  analogies,  which 
these  considerations  may  unfold. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  dismiss  all  arguments  k 
priori,  as  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  subject.  -  One  philo- 
.aopher  tells  us,  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain ;  that  she 
'.would  not  give  herself  the  trouble  to  create  several  diffef^nt 
•stocks,  when  one  family  would  be  sufficient  to  colonise  the 
.world  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Another,  with  equal  speci- 
•ousness,  dilates  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  immense 
jr^ions  should  remmn  for  ages  an  unoccupied  and  dreary 
waste,  while  the  offspring  of  a  single  pair  was  slowly  ex* 
•tending  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  or  -  that  such  an  ad- 
mirable variety  of  islands  should  display  their  charms  in 
(Vain,  till  a  shipwreck  or  some  other  casual  occurrence  might 
.supply  them  with  inhabitants.  He  shews  how  much  more 
-consonant  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  D^ty  it 
would  be,  for  the  earth  to  have  teemed  from  the  first  mo- 
jnent  of  its  production,  with  trees  and  fruits,  and  to  have 
.been  occupied  by  all  kinds  of  animals,  suited  to  each  soil 
4md  sky.  I  cannot  too  strongly  reprobate  such  idle  decla- 
4nation,  which,  by  withdrawing  our  attention  from  the 
right  method  of  investigation,  inevitably  tends  to  perpe- 
tuate our  ignorance  of  nature.  Dr.  F&ichard,  in  his  ex- 
cellent inaugural  discourse  on  this  subject,  has  so  well  ex«- 
posed  the  futiUty  of  such  arguments,  that  I  have  great 
pleasure  m  quoting  his  words.  ^^  Hsec  quanquam  satis 
speciosa  videantur,  omnia  ut  fit  plerumque  in  hujusmodi 
argumentationibus  fluxa  et  incerta  sunt.  Qui  magna  lo- 
quuntur,  tanquam  ipsi  ex  Dei  conpilio  descendissent,  neque 
.ut  humiles  ministros,  et  naturae  interpretes  oportet,  raro  lur 
ftine  quantulocunque  gus.  abdita  illustrant.  Illi  quidem 
dpterunt  quomodo  mundum  constituisseht,.  si  hoc  eorum 
l^umtroni    fuissbt   commii^um;    sed    qua    ratione  re  ipsa 
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6on8litutu8  sit,   talibus  auspidifi,   et  latet,  et  semper  lar 
tebit"  p.  6. 

Most  persons,  when  they  first  turn  their  attentum  to 
the  subject,  and  select  for  contemplaUon  strongly  marked 
specimens  of  the  varieties  of  man,  will  be  inclined  to  adopt 
the  supposition  of  originally  distinct  ]^)ecies.  This  is  the 
case  with  Voltaire*,  who  has  recurred  to  the  subject  re- 
peatedly in  his  various  widtings,  and  has  expressed  lumaelf 
very  positively,  ridiculing  the  idea  of  referring  such  dif^ 
fi^rent  beings  as  the  Negro,  European,  African,  Albino,  &c» 
to  the  same  original.  '  ^^  II  n'*est  permis  qu'^a  un  aveugle  de 
douter  que  les  blancs,  les  N^res,  les  Albinos,  les  Hot^ 
tentots,  les  Lappons,  les  Chinois,  les  Amdricains,  soient  dea 
races  enti^rement  differentes'f-.^  He  says  of  the  Negroe^ 
'^  Leurs  yeux  ronds,  leur  nez  dpat^,  leurs  l^vres  toujouit 
grosses,  leurs  oreilles  diflR^mment  figur^es,  la  laine  de  leur 
tete,  lamesure  meine  de  leur  intelligence,  mettent  antr^eux 
et  les  autres  esp^ces  d^ommcs  des  diffi^rences  prodigieuses. 
£t  ce  qui  demontre  qu%  ne  doivent  point  tette  diffi^noe  k 
leur  climat,  c^est  que  des  N^gres  et  des  Negresses  tranqxirt^ 
dans  les  pays  les  plus  froids,  y  produisent  toujours  des  am- 
maux  de  leur  espece,  et  que  les  mulatres  ne  sont  qu^une  race 
bfitarde  d^un  noir  et  d'une  blanche,  ou  d^un  bknc  et  d^uae 
iwire  J."*" 

To  these,  which  are  in  truth  well-founded  remark^ 
although  in  favour  of  what  I  think  will  appear  to  be  the 
wrong  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  adds  others  of  a  leps 


*  Hittoire  de  Rusm  ion$  Pierre  U  Gtetnd;  ch.  I.  Eseai  tmr  hi 
Mfceurs,  introdaction ;  and  chap.  143.  Dictiannaire  Philaeopkifmef 
art  Honune.  Lettree  tFAmahed,  let  4.  Traiti  de  MHaph^nqmf 
chap.  L  In  the  place  last  quoted^  he  gives  a  short  but  lively  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  different  races  of  men,  and  of  the  dis^ 
linction  between  man  and  animals. 

t  Es$*  sur  U$  Mcnare* 

\  Ibid. 
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eorrect  description  ^  enumerating  as  proofs  of  distinct  species^ 
the  beardlessncss  of  the  Americans,  the  black  nipples  of  the 
Somoiede  women,  and  *^  le  tablier  que  la  nature  a  donne 
aux  Caffires,  et  dont  la  peau  l&che  et  molle  tombe  da  nombril 
tar  les  cuisses  *.^ 

.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  view  which  Voltairs  has 
taken  of  the  question ;    for  first  appearances  strongly  favour 
Ub  ojnnion.     This  witty  and  charming  writer,  who  delights 
UB  with  his  various  excellencies  in  so  many  departments  dT 
literature  and  philosophy,  may  be  well  excused  for  not  having 
possessed  sufficient  zoolo^cal  and  phy^plo^cal  knowledge  to 
guide  his  judgment  on  such  a  pmnt     Indeed,  the  progress 
of  science  and  discovery,  and  the  more  accurate  accounts  of 
various « people  procured  byomod^m  travellers,  have  ^ven 
us  advantages  which  he  did  not  possess.     We  must  hot^ 
however,  follow  his  example  in  selecting  two  or  three  pro- 
minent  contrasts,  and  considering  them  alone:    such  partial 
and  insulated  views  cannot  lead  to  any  satisfactory  results,  i] 
Xt  is  necessary  to  examine,  not  only  the  more  marked  dif-*  { 
ferences,  but  also  the  numerous  gradations  by  which  op- 1 
posite  ^extremes  are  in  all  cases  connected  and  gradually  \ 
bCDught  together :  it  is  also  necessary  to  cast  our  view  over 
the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  and  to  compare  with  man  the 
various  living  beings  which  more  nearly  resemble  him.     The 
trhole  proceeding  must  be  governed  by  the  principles  of 
general  physiology. 

This  disquisition  will  perhaps  be  deemed  superfluous  lof. 
lliose,  who  r^ard  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  writings  conu- 
posed  with  the  as^stance  of  divine  insfnration,  and  tl^erefore 
>^Mimanding  our  imj^t  assent;  who  receive,  as  a  narrative 
iof  actual  events,  authenticated  by  the  highest  sanction,  the 
account  contained  in  (?re.9esis  of  ^he  formation  of  the  world, 

% 
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the  creation  of  man  and  animals,  and  their  dispersion  over 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  Mosaic  account  does  not  however  make  it  quite  dear 
that  the  inhabitants  of  ^U  the  world  descended  from  Adam 
and  Eve*.  Moreover,  the  entire  or  even  partial  inspiration 
of  the  various  writings  comprehended  in  the  Old  Testament 
has  been,  and  is  doubted  by  many  persons,  including  learned 
divines,  and  distinguished  oriental  and  biblical  scholars. 
The  account  of  the  creation  and  subsequent  events,  has  the 
allegorical  figurative  character  common  to  eastern  composi- 
tions;  and  it  is  distinguished  among  the  cosmogonies  by  a 
simple  grandeur  and  natural  sublimity,  as  the  rest  of  these 
nrritings  are  by  appropriate  beauties  in  th^r  respective  parts 
not  inferior  to  those  of  any  human  compositions. 

To  the  grounds  of  doubt  respecting  inspiration,  which 
arise  from  examination  of  the  various  narratives,  from  know* 

.  *  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  ''Adam  called  Ms  wife's  name  Eve, 
l^ause  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living."  But,  in  the  first  chai^tor 
of  Genesis,  we  learn  that  God  created  man  male  and  female ;  aad 
this  seems  to  have  been  previously  to  the  formation  of  Eve,  which 
did  not  take  place  until  after  the  garden  of  Eden  had  been  pre- 
I^^4i\  -^^^ii)  ^^  learn  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  ''  in 
the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he 
liim;  male  and  female  created  he  them;  and  blessed  them,  and 
called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created.''  We 
find  also  that  Cain,  after  slaying  his  brother,  was  married,  although 
no  daughters  of  Eve  are  mentioned  before  this  time.  ^*  Cain  went 
oat  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on 
the  east  of  Eden.  And  Cain  knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceived,  and 
bare  Enoch.''  Indeed  it  is  said  (ch.,5,  v.  4),  that  ''  the  days  of 
Adam,  after  he  had  begotten  Seth,  were  eight  hundred  years,  and 
he  begat  sons  ajid  daughters."  This,  it  should  seem,  took  place 
after  the  birth  of  Setu,  and  consequently  long  after  Cain  had  his 
vnfe,;  for  Seth  was  not  bom  till  after  tiie  death  of  Abel.  If  Cain 
bad  sisters  prior  to  that  period,  from  amongst  Whom  he  might  have 
taken  a  wife,  Moses  ha/i  nqt  noticed  tbem^ 
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ledge  of  the  original. and  other  oriental  languages,  and  frqm 
the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  passions  and  senti- 
ments ascribed  to  the  D^ity  by  Moses,  and  that  religion  of 
peace  and  love  unfolded  by  the  Evangelists,  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  the  representations  of  all  the  animals  being 
brought  before  Adam  in  the  first  instance*,  and  sub- 
sequently of  their  being  all  collected  in  the  ark-f*,  if  we  are 
tp  understand  them  as  applied  to  the  living  inhabitaints  of 
the  whole  world,  are  zoologically  impossible. 

The  collection  of  living  beings  in  one  central  point,  and 
their  gradual  diffusion  over  the  whole  globe,  may  not  be 
greatly  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  our  own  speciesj 
and  of  the  few  more  common  quadrupeds,  which  acoom« 
pany  us  in  our  various  migrations,  and  are  able  to  sustain 
with  us  great  varieties  of  climate,  food,  atuation,  and  all 
external  influences. 

But  when  we  extend  our  survey  to  the  rest  of  the 
mammalia,  we  find  at  all  points  abundant  proofs  of  animala 
being  confined  to  particular  situations,  and  being  so  com- 
pletely adapted  by  their  structure  and  functions,  by  their 
whole  organisation,  economy,  and  habits,  to  the  local  pecu^ 
Uarities  of  temperature,  soil,   food,  &c.    that  they  cannot 


'  *  '^  And  out  of  the  ground'  the  Lord*  God  formed  every  beast  of 
the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  hrought  them  to  Adam  to  see 
what  he  would  call  them:  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living 
creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof. 

*^  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  beast  of  the  field."    Gen,  ii. ;  19, 20, 

t  "And  of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt 
thou  bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee;  they  shall  bo 
male  and  female. 

"  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind,  of 
€^v^fy  creeping  thing  of  the  earth  after  his  kind :  two  of  every  sort 
^hall  come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them  alive/'    Gen,  vi.;  19,  20. 


^w^  ^_ 
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sufaBist  wbere>these  are  no  longer  fiMind.  In  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  of  species  becomes  more  exacts  the  proofe  of 
this  locality  are  rendered  stronger,  and  the  examples  of  ad- 
mirable conformity  between  the  cxrganic  capabilities  of  ani- 
mals and  the  circumstances  of  the  regions  which  the^ 
iafaabit^  are  multiplied  and  strengthened. 

The  peculiar  adaptation  of  ihe  cameljo  the  sandy  deserts 
m  which  he  is  placed,  strikes  the  most  cursory  obsenrer. 
The  h^ds  of  antekqpes  and  other  ruminant  animals,  and  the 
gveat  troops  of  solidungular  quadrupeds,  are  not  less  tinted 
to  the  boundless  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa;  the  vast' 
assemblages  of  elk  and  buffalo,  to  the  uninhalnted  wilds  of 
America ;  the  tiger,  to  the  jungles  and  the  thickets  of  the 
£a8t  Indies;  and  the  troops  of  sapajous,  with  didur  pre- 
iiCTsile  tails,  to  the  lofty  forests  of  Guiana  and  Brasil. 

Even  when  the  external  circumstances  are  nearly  alike,' 
vettote  regions  are  occujned  in  most  cases  by  distinct  genera 
orspecies.  The  lion,  so  conmion  in  Africa,  is  hardly  found 
ki  Asia,  while  the  tiger  is  peculiar  to  the  latter;  the  de- 
{chants  and  rhinoceroses  of  these  two  quarters  of  the  world' 
ace  specifically  distinct. 

The  instances  of  America,  New  Holland,  and  some 
ether  islands,  afford  unanswerable  arguments  against  the 
^  creation  of  all  animals  in  one  spot.  None  of  the  mammalia 
of  the  southern  hemisjdiere,  the  torrid  zone,  or  even  the 
two  northern  temperate  regions,  are  common  to  the  two 
)^ntinent3.  When  the  Spaniards  landed  in  the  new  world, 
they  did  not  find  a  single  animal  they  were  acquainted  with; 
not  one  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  On 
ihe  other  hand^  the  puma*,    the  jaguar  f,  the  tapir,  the 

•  Couj^ar  (Fdis  discolor  Livm.). 

t  Felis  on^a  L.  American  tig^er;  nearly  a  match  in  sfa^  and' 
Strength  for  the  royal  tiger  of  Bengal, 

3 
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eabiai*,  the  llamaf,  the  vicugna^,  the  sapajous,  ^nere 
creatures  altogetlier  new  to  them.  No  quadrupeds  are 
Ibund  in  both  continents  except  such  as  dwell  ncHth  of  the 
Baltic  in  the  old,  and  of  Canada  in  the  new  world ;  such^ 
in  short,  as  are  capable  of  bearing  the  cold  of  those  regions,, 
where  tlie  two  continents  approximate  to  each  other. 

Here,  indeed,  tire  must  guard  against  the  mistakes, 
which  the  inconsiderate  application  of  the  same  names  to 
animals  really'difierent,  though  more  or  less  analogous  to 
each  other,  might  occasion^  We  read  of  American  lions; 
iMit  the  creature  so  called  (the  puma),  although  a  cami- 
Torous  animal,  is  widely  different  from  the  lion  of  Africi^: 
Che  American  monkeys  agiun  form  a  very  distinct  family, 
without  any  specific  affinity  to  those  of  the  old  world. 

A  similar  phenomenon  was  again  experienced  in  our 
own  times  on  first  exploring  the  coasts  of  New  Holland  iQid 
the  adjacent  isles.  A  dog  was  indeed  found  here,  whether  of 
the  same  species  with  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  and 
introduced  from  the  ndghbouring  islands,  is  nc^  perhaps 
yet  clearly  ascertained.  This  great  southern  continent 
contained  no  other  mammiferous  animals  previously  known 
to  naturalists;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  furnished  about 
forty  species,  altogether  new;  of  which  the  kangaroos,  the 
pha8eolomys§,  the  dasyuri,  the  p^rameles, ;  die  flying  pha* 
langersjl,  the  ornithorhjmchi,  and  the  echidnae,  have  as- 
tonished zoologists  by  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  their 


*  Cavia  capybara  L.  . 

t  Camelas  Llacma  L.  tbe  camel  of  Peru,  and  the  only  beast 
^burden  in  tbe  conirtzy.at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  The 
gitanaco  is  the  wild  llama, 

t  Pace;  camelas  vicanna,  h.  produciiig  the^ fine  soft  aqd  £EMni- 
Goloaredwool. 

§  Wombat,  Didelphi^iirsinaiirSHAw. 

II  Pctaunis^  Sh.uv. 
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conformation,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  hitherto  established^ 
and  at  variance  with  all  their  systems*.  Even  the  island 
trailed  Van  Diemen'^s  Land,  although  situated  so  near  to 
Kew  Holland,  and  in  some  degree  connected  to  it  by  inter- 
vening islands,  has  its  own  peculiar  species -f-. 

'J  he  orang-utang  is  found  only  on  the  island  of  Borneo; 
^nd  the  makis  are  confined  to  that  of  Madagascar,  while  the 
neighbouring  continent  of  Africa  has  none  of  them,  but 
numerous  monkeys  itistead. 

Even  marine  animals  are  confined  to  particular  situ« 
ations,  although  it  might  appear  so  probable  k  priori,  that 
the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean  would  carry  them  into 
all  situations,  and  the  medium  in  which  they  live  seems  so 
favourable  for  their  transportation.  Peron  and  Le  Sueuk 
assert  that  there  is  no  welUhnomn  animal  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  which  is  not  specifically  distinct  from  every 
other  equally  well  known  of  the  southern;  and  tliat  this  is 
true  even  of  those  possessing  the  lowest  and  simplest  orga- 
nisation t. 


*  CuviER  Regne  animal;  on  the  order  marsupiaux;  t  1,  p.  169, 
et  suiv. 

t  ^'  £n  effet,  tous  les  animaux,  que  nous  avons  recueiilis  sor  la 
terre  dc  Diemcn,  et  qu'on  peut  regarder  comme  plus  particuli^re- 
ment  propres  au  sol,  tels^que  les  maramireres,  k^s  reptiles,  &c.  sont 
isp^cifiquemcnt  diff<6r^ns  des  animaux  de  la  Nouvelle  HoUande;  la 
pi  Apart  mdme  des  especes,  qui  peuplcut  ec  continent,  n^cxistent 
pas  sur  la  grande  ile  qui  ravoisine."  Peron  Voyage  dc  Dtcouverte$ 
aux  Terres  Australes;  v.  ii.  p.  165. 

I  *^  Pcrsonne  plus  que  nous,  il  est  pennis  de  le  dire,  n'a  recueilli 
d'animaux  de  Th^inisph^re  austral ;  nous  les  avons  tous  observes 
d^crits,  et  figures  sur  les  Hcux :  nous  en  avons  rapportes  plusieurs 
miUiers  d'esp^ces  en  Europe ;  elles  sont  depos<*es  dans  le  Museum 
d*hlstoire  naturelie  de  Paris.  Que  Ton  compare  ces  nombreux 
animaux  avec  ceux  de  notre  hemisphere,  le  probleme  sera  bient6t 
resoluy  non  sculement  pour  les  esp^ces  d'nnc  org'amsation  plus 
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If  all  the  difficulties* connected  with  the  facts  just  re- 
Qited,  and  with  the  nun^erous  analogous  ones  ^,  which  every 
department  of  natural  history  could  furnish,  were  removed, 
insurmountable  obstacles  would  still  be  found  to  this  hypo* 
thesis  of  the  whole  globe  haying  received  its  supply  of 
animals  from  one  quarter.  How  could  all  living  beings- 
have  been  assembled  in  one  climate,  when  many,  as  the 
white  fox  (isatis),  the  polar  bear,  the  walrus,  the  manati 
can  exist  only  in  the  cold  of  the  polar  regions,  while  to 
others  the  warmth  of  the  tropics  is  essential?  How  could 
all  have  been  supplied  with  food  in  one  spot,  since  many 

W  '  II    -         ^       I       I  I  ■  ■  I  I  I        .       1  ■       ■  ,        , 

parfaite,  mais  encore  pour  toutes  celles  qai  sont  beaucoup  plus 
simples, .  et  qui,  sous  ce  rapport,  sembleroient  devoir  ^tre  moins 
varices  dans  la  nature.  Qu'on  examine,  nous  ne  dlrons  par  les 
doris,  les  aplysies,  les  salpas,  les  nereides,  les  amphinomes,  les 
amphitritel,  et  cette  foule  de  mollusques  et  des  vers  plus  composes 
qui  se  sont  successivement  offerts  k  notre  observation;  qu'on 
deseende  jusqu'aux  holotJiuries,  aux  achnies,  aux  b^ro'es,  aux 
meduses ;  qu'on  s'abaisse  mSme,  si  Ton  veut  jusqu'ii  ces  ^pong;e» 
informes,  que  toujt  le  monde  s'accorde  k  regarder  comme  le  dernier 
terme  de  la  degradation,  ou  plut6t  de  la  simplicity  de  rorganisation 
animale ;  parmi  cette  multitude,  pour  ainsi  dire  efirayante,  d'ani- 
maux  antarctiques,  on  verra  qu'il  n'en  est  pas  un  seul  qdi  se 
retrouve  dans  les  mers  bot6ales;  et  de  cet  examen  bien  r^fl^hi,  de 
cette  longue  suite  de  comparaisons  rigonreuses,  on  sera  forc^  de 
oonclure,  ainsi  que  nous  avons  dtk  nous-radmes  le  faire,  '  qu'il  n'est, 
pas  une  seule  esp^ce  d'aniiaaux  marins  bien  connue,  qui,  veritable 
cosmopolite,  soit  indistinctement  propre  k  toutes  les  parties  du 
globe.''' — Notice  sur  les  Habitations  des  Animaux  marins;  in  the 
Voyage  aux  Terres  Australes,  t.  2,  p.  348 — 9.    ' 

*  Further  illustrations  of  this  important  subject  may  be  seen  in 
Dr.  Prichard's  Researches  on  the  physical  History  of  Man,  chap, 
iii.  sec.  2  &  3.  Zim nermann  Geographische  Geschichte,  &c. 
Rudolph  I  Beytrdge  zur  Anthropologie  und  allgemeinen  Naturge- 
schichte.  No.  iiii  and  in  the  paper  of  Peron  and  Le  Sueur  alreadjr 
quoted. 
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live  entirely  on  vegetables  produced  only  in  certain  distnct&P 
How  could  many  have  passed  from  the  point  of  assemblage 
to  their  actual  abode,  over  mountains,  through  deserts,  and 
even%nx)8S  the  seas  ?  How  could  the  polar  bear,  to  whbfll 
the  ice  of  the  frozen  regions  is  necessary,  have  traversed  the 
torrid  zone  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  that  the  original  creation 
comprehended  only  a  male  and  female  of  each  species,  or 
that  one  pair  only  was  rescued  from  an  universal  deluge, 
tbe  contradictions  are  again  increased.  The  carnivorous  ani- 
mals must  have  soon  perished  with  hunger,  or  have  annihi- 
fatted  most  of- the  other  species. 

Such  an  assumption,  in  short,  is  at  variance  with  all  our 
knowledge  of  living  nature.  Why  should  we  embrace  all 
hypothesis  so  full  of  contradictions  ? — to  ^ve  to  an  allegoty 
a  litieral  construction,  and  the  character  of  revelation;  wliich 
18  30  much  the  less  necessary  here,  because  we  do  not  follow 
the  same  rule  in  other  points.  The  astronomer  does  not 
portray  the  heavenly  motions,  or  lay  down  the  laws'  wliidi 
gpyfem  them,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures ;  nor  does  the  geologbt  think  it  necessary  to  mo- 
dify the  results  of  experience  according  to  the  contents  of 
the  Mosaic  writings. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  subject  is  open  for  discusoon;' 
and,  at  all  events,  if  the  descent  of  mankind  from  one  stock 
can  be  proved  independently  of  the  Jewish  books,  the  con- 
duaon  ^n\l  tend  cc^aterally  to  establish  the  authprity  of 
these  ancient  records. 

It  may  still  be  inquired  whether  history  afforda  no  data 
for  determining  this  great  problem;  whether  the  e^liest 
traditions  and  records  may  not  enable  us'  to  trace  the  sueoes^ 
sion  of  the  human  race  from  its  origin  downwards,  or  wbe- 
ther  we  may  not  be  able  to  follow  back  particrlar  tribes  or 
nations  to  the  period  of  their  first  descent  or  establishmeiil* 
We  soon  find  Uiat  these  efforts  are  unavailing ;  that  ndthfir 
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the  annaU  npr  the  traditions  of  any  people  reach  back  ta 
the  t*eniote  ages  when  the  various  nunifications  of  the  ori* 
fpoal  stock— 4f  there  were  any  such — -separated  from  each 
other^  and  took  possession  of  the  different  countries,  where 
diey  are  now  settled.  We  cannot  trace  the  branches  of  any 
Mch  family,  nor  point  out  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
tliey  divided  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Even 
among  the  most  enlightened  people  the  period  of  authentic  Z' 
history  is  shcttt,  and  every  thing  beyond  that  period  is  £Eibu- 
feus  and  obscure. 

The  Jewish  annals,  in  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  se- 
parate and  distinguish  what  ought  to  be  received  as  literally 
true,  although  of  very  high  antiquity,  merely  relate  to  th^ 
transactions  of  a  small  tribe  and  some  of  their  n^hbour84 
The  Indian  and  Chinese,  also  very  ancient,  are  equally 
oonfined.  The  phrase  ^^  Grsecia  mendax^  has  long  ago  af- 
forded a  caution  against  placing  much  reliance  on  the  early 
traditions  transmitted  by  the  Greeks. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  great  ^ork  on  language,  Ai'S* 
I.UM6  *  has  summed  up  what  history  disdoses  to  us  on  thid 
autgect;  and,  as  it  has  an  iniportant  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent ol^ect  of  inquiry,  I  hope  the  length  of  ^e  extract  will 
be  excused* 

.*'  AsisL  has  been  in  all  times  re^urded  as  the  country 
where  the  human  race  had  its  beginning,  rec^ved  its  first 
«ducation^  and  from  which  its  increasie  was  q>read  oyer  the 
ijest  of  the  globe.^ 

**  Tracing  the  people  up  to  tribes,  and  ;the  tribes  to  &*• 
Sfljiiesj  we  are  conducted  at  la8t>  if  not  by  history,  at  least 


'^M 


"•^i 


'    *  MUkridutttf  oder  aSfemeine  Spraekmkundi,  &c.  1^  Hi.  Be^- 
Ite,  ie06.  2\  3'.  4'.  Tb.  von  i.  S.  Vatbr,  Berlin,  18Q9— 1817,  H. 
yaportant  work  in  relation  to  the  history  of  our  speciesi  iwd 
aa<l  misratians  of  various  tribes. 
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by  the  traditions  of  all  old  people,  to  a  single  pair,  from 
which  families,  tribes,  and  nations  have  been  successively 
produced.  The  question  has  been  often  asked,  what  was 
this  first  family,  and  the  first  people  descending  from  it? 
if^here  wA  it  settled  ?  and  how  has  it  extended  so  as  to  fill 
die  four  large  divisions  of  the  globe  ?  It  is  a  question  of 
fact,  -and  must  be  answered  from  history.  But  history  is  si- 
lent ;  her  first  books  have  been  destroyed  by  time,  and  the 
few  lines  preserved  by  Moses  are  rather  calculated  to  ex- 
cite than  satisfy  our  curiosity. 

"  In  the  first  feeble  rays  of  its  early  dawn,  which  are 
faintly  perceived  about  2000  years  before  the  commeocer 
ment  of  our  present  chronology,  tlie  whole  of  Asia,  and  a 
part  of  Africa,  are  already  occupied  with  a  variety  of  greater 
and  smaller  nations,  of  various  manners,  religion,  and  Ian* 
guage.     The  warlike  struggle  is  already  in  full  activity  ? 
here  and  there  are  polished  states,  with  various  useful  in- 
ventions, which  must  have  required  long  time  for  their  pro* 
duction,   developement,    and  extension.     The  rest  of  the 
human  race  consists  of  wild  hordes  occupied  merely  with 
pastoral  pursuits,  hunting,  and  robbery;    thus  a  kind  of 
dave-trade  is  seen  in  the  time  of  Abraham.     Soon  after 
a  few  weak  glimmerings  of  light  discover  to  us  Europe  in  a 
similar  state  of  population,  from  the  Don  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules ;  here  and  there  traces  of  culture,  industry,  and' 
commerce ;  for  instance,  the  amber  trade  in  the  Baltic,  at 
least  in  the  time  of  Homek,  and  that  of  the  British  tin.   All 
this  is  perceived  in  remote  obscurity,  where  only  a  few  points 
of  light  occasionally  shoot  across,  to  shew  us  the  germs  of 
future  history,  which  is  still  profoundly  silent  respecting  the 
time  and  place  of  such  events.     Notliing  is  left  for  us  but 
humbly  to  fussume  the  garb  of  ignorance,  to  look  round  ua 
in  the  great  archives  of  nature,  and  see  if  there  are  any 
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docUmenU  which  may  at  least  lead  us  to  conjectures.    Hap* 
pily  there  are  such. 

^*  The  present  structure  of  the  earth'*s  surface  teaches 
m^  what  Moses  confirms,  that  it  was  formerly  covered  to  a 
certain  depth  with  water,  which  gradually  lessened,  from 
causes  unknown  to  us,  so  that  various  spots  became  dry  and 
habitable.  The  highest  dry  surface  on  the  globe  muit, 
therefore,  have  been  the  earHest  inhabited ;  and  here  nature, 
t>r  rather  her  Creator,  will  have  planted  the  first  people, 
whose  multiplication  and  extension  must  have  followed  the 
continual  gradual  decrease  of  the  water. 

"  We  must  fancy  to  ourselves  this  first  tribe  endowed 
with  all  human  faculties,  but  not  possessing  all  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  which  is  left 
to  tlie  natural  operation  of  time  and  circumstances.  As  na- 
ture would  not  unnecessarily  expose  her  first-lx)m  and  unex- 
perienced son  to  conflicts  and  dangers,  the  place  of  his  early 
abode  would  be  so  selected,  that  all  his  wants  could  be  easily 
satisfied,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
existence,  readily  procured.  He  would  be  placed,  in  shorty 
in  a  garden,  or  paradise. 

^^  Such  a  country  is  found  in  central  Asia,  between  the 
80th  and  50th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  90th  and 
110th  of  east  longitude  (from  Ferro) :  a  spot  which,  in  re- 
spect to  its  height,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  lofty  plmn 
of  Quito  in  South  America.  From  this  elevadon,  of  which 
the  great  desert  Gobi,  or  Shamo,  is  the  vertical  point,  Asia 
sinks  gradually  towards  all  the  four  quarters.  The  great 
chains  of  mountains,  running  in  various  directions,  arise 
from  it,  and  contun  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which 
travejrse  this  division  of  the  globe  on  all  sides  i-— the  Selinga, 
the  Ob,  the  Lena,  the  Irtisch^  and  the  Jenisey,  in  the 
BOith ;  the  Jaik,  the  Jihon^  the  Jemba,  on  the  west ;  the 
Amur  and  the  Hoang-ho  (or  YeUow  River)^  towards  the 
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east ;  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Burrampooter,  on  the  aouth. 
If  the  globe  was  ever  covered  with  water,  this  great  taUe 
land  must  have  first  become  dry,  and  have  appeared  like  aa 
island  in  the  watery  expanse.  The  cold  and  barren  des  't 
of  Cobi  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  a  suitable  abode  for 
tlie  first  people ;  but,  on  its  soutlieni  declivity  we  find 
Thibet,  separated  by  high  mountains  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  containing  within  its  boundaries  all  varieUes 
of  air  and  climate.  If  the  severest  cold  prevails  on  its 
saowy  mountains  and  glaciers,  a  perpetual  summer  reigns  in 
its  vallqys  and  well-watered  plains.  Tliis  is  the  native  abodes 
of  rice,  the  vine,  pulse,  fruit,  and  all  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, from  which  man  draws  his  nourishment.  Here, 
too,  all  the  animals  are  found  wild  which  man  has  tamed  for 
his  use,  and  carried  with  him  over  the  whole  earth  ; — the 
cow*,  horse -f-,  ass  J,  sheep  §,  goat  ||,  camel  ^,  pig,  dog  ♦♦, 

*  To  determine  the  original  stock  of  our  domestic  animals  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  undertakings  in  zoology.  I  know  no  data  on 
which  the  o\-kiud  can  be  referred  to  any  wild  species  in  Asia.  Cu- 
VI ER  has  concluded,  from  a  minute  osteological  inquiry,  that  the 
wild'  ox  (urns  or  bison  of  the  ancients  ;  aurochs  of  the  Germans), 
fonnedy  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of  temperate  Europe, 
and  still  met  with  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  of  the  Carpathian  and 
Caucasian  chains,  is  not,  as  most  naturalists  have  supposed,  the 
wild  original  of  our  cattle  ;  but  that  the  characters  of  the  latter  are 
found  in  certain  fossil  crania ;  whence  he  thinks  it  probable  "  that 
the  primary  race  has  been  annihilated  by  civilisation,  like  that  of 
the  camel  and  dromedary.*'  Des  AnimauxfossiUs,  v.  4;  RuminMHs 
fossiUs ;  p.  51. 

t  Pallas  Spxcileg,  ZooL  fasc.  xi.  p.  5,  note  b. 

J  Ibid,  note  c. 

§  There  are  two  or  throe  wild  species,  nearly  related  to  oach 
other,  which  seem  to  have  equal  claims  to  be  considered  ta  Ae 
iouree  of  our  sheep.  Of  these,  the  argali  found  in  the  great  moun- 
tains of  Asia  strongly  resembles  the  sheep.  Pallas  Spicile^,  Zooi. 
faacxj.  tab.  1&2. 
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cat,  and  even  the  serviceable  rein-deer -f-f-,  his  only  attend- 
ant  and  friend  in  the  icy  deserts  ot*  the  frozen  olar  regions. 
Close  to  Thiliet,  and  just  on  the  declivity  »  t  the  great  cen- 


II  The  wild  goat  (appa^nis)  is  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  Per- 
sia^  where  it  has  the  name  of  paseng  or  pasan  (^\  ho?n;e  the  term 
pasahr,  corrupted  into   bezoar,  applied  to  their  inte.>tina]  concre-  ' 
tions),  and  probably  elsewhere,  even  in  the  Alps  of  Europe.     Cu- 
VIER,    Mhutgerie  du  MtuSum,  8vo.  v.  2,  p.  177.     The  ibex  (boiH 
quetin)  occupies  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the  old 
continent:  that  of  Asia  is  described  by  Pallas,  Spic.  Zool,  f.  11, 
p.  31  et  seq.  tab.  iii.    Another  species  inhabits  the  chain  of  Caucasus 
(cai^ra  Caucasica)  ;  Guldenstadt,  Comment,  Petrop,  1779,  pi.  xvi. 
xvii. 

if  In  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  Buffon,  who  represents  that 
the  entire  race  is  reduced  to  slavery,  and  who  strangely  regards  the 
callosities  of  its  chest  and  limbs  as  the  result  of  its  ser\ile  labours^ 
Pallas  reports,  on  the  faith  of  the  Buchanan  merchants,  and  of 
the  wandering  nomades  of  Asia,  that  native  wild  camels  are  still 
found  in  the  vast  plains  of  the  temperate  part  of  this  continent,  and 
are  distinguished  from  the  domesticated  animals  by  their  superior 
aize,  spirit,  and  swiftness.    The  northern  confmes  of  India,  and  the 
deserts  between  it  and  China,  seem  to  be  the  native  abode  of  the 
Bactrian  camel,  or  that  with  two  protuberances.     The  wild  camefs 
about  the  Balchasch  lake  and  Bogdo  mountain  are  probably  pro- 
duced from  those  which  have  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  Calniucks 
from  religious  motives.     Fascic.  xi.  p.  4,  note  a. 

**  Pallas  seems  fully  convinced  that  the  jackal,  "  copiosissi- 
mum  in  universe  oriente  animal,"  is  the  source  of  our  dogs,  which 
he  closely  resembles  in  manners  and  disposition,  being  also  very 
like  some  breeds  in  size  and  figure.  **  Flomini  facillime  adsuescit, 
nunquam,  uti  lupus  et  vulpes  cicurati,  infidi  animi  signa  edens, 
lususve  cruentans;  canes  non  fugit,  sed  ardenter  appetit,  cum 
iisque  colludit,  ut  plane  nullum  sit  dubium  cum  iisdem  generatorum, 
si  tentetur  experimentum.  Vocem  desiderii  caninap  simillimam 
habet ;  homini  cauda  eodem  modo  abblanditur,  etin  dorsum  provolvi 
atque  manibus  demulceri  amat.  Ipse  quoque  ululatus  ejus,  cum 
iatratu  canum  ejnlabundo  magnam  habet  analogiam.  Ergo  dubinni 
rix  esse  puto,  hominis  speciem,  in  eadcm  cum  lupo  aureo  cUraate 

s  2 
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traL  clevatioDf  we  find  the  charming  re^on  of  Cashmire^ 
where  great  elevation  converts  ti>e  southern  heat  into  perpe^ 
tual  spring,  and  where  nature  has  exerted  all  her  powers  to 
produce  plants,  animals,  and  man,  in  the  highest  perfection^ 
No  spot  on  the  whole  earth  unites  so  many  advantages ;  in 
none  could  the  human  plant  have  succeeded  so  well  without 
any  care  ^.^  This  spot,  therefore,  seems  to  unite  all  the 
characters  of  paradise,  and  to  be  the  most  appropriate  situ- 
ation in  Asia  for  the  birth-place  of  the  human  race. 

Such  is  the  general  result  of  historical  inquiry :  it  points 
out  the  East  as  the  earUest  or  original  seat  of  our  species, 
the  source  of  our  domesticated  animals,  of  our  principal  ve» 
getable  food,  and  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences :  but  it 
doefi  not  furnish  the  means  of  deciding  whether  the  globe 
has  been  peopled  from  one  or  more  original  stocks,  nor  enable 
us  to  trace  s9tisfactorily  the  mode  in  which  their  dissemina- 
tion has  been  accompUshed. 

Before  entering  on  the  immediate  object  of  thb  section, 
it  IF  necessary  to  consider  what  is  the  precise  acceptaticm  of 
the  terms  species  and  variety  in  zoology ;  what  constitutes  a 
gpeci^,,_andji9^  varieties  arise  out  of  it. 

Animals  are  characterised  by  fixed  and  definite  external 


naturaliter  inquilinam,  antiqoitus  hujus  catulis  cicuratis  domestiooi 
sibi  educasso  canes,  quorum  naturalis  instinctus  jam  hominiy  quem 
feri  non  multum  timeut,  amicus,  at  in  venationem  pronus  erat" 
SpieiL  ZeoL  fasc.  xi.  p.  1,  note. 

These  opinions  are  confirmed  by  tbe  statements  of  Gulden* 
*TADT,  who  found  the  csecum  and  the  teeth  perfectly  alike  in  the 
do^  and  jackal ;  it  is  not  so  in  the  wolf.  The  jackal  makes  water 
sideways ;  **  odorat  anum  alterius ;  cohaeret  copula  junctus.'^  Aov. 
ikmmeni.  Petrop.  v.  20,  p.  469,  tab.  xi. 

tt  The  rein-deer  is  only  known  at  present  in  the  coldest  regions. 
Adbluno  could  not,  I  think,  have  any  sufficient  authority  Ibr 
^H^aiog  its  orig;in  in  the  region  and  climate  which  he  here  deseiibetw 

•  Ai^nuNO  i  V.  Theil.    EinltUung,  p.  3— -O. 
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forms,  which  are  transmitted  and  perpetuated  by  generation. 
The  offspring  of  sexual  unions  is  marked  with  all  the  bodily 
characters  of  the  parents.  However  strong  the  impulse  may 
be,  which  leads  to  the  continuation  of  the  species,  there 
seems  to  be  an  equally  powerful  aversion  to  intercourse  with 
those  of  other  species.  Hence  in  the  wild  state  even  the  most 
nearly  allied  do  not  intermix,  as  the  hare  and  rabbit ;  the 
horse  and  ass;  the  different  kinds  of  mice,  or  of  rats. 
Constant  and  permanent  difference,  therefore,  is  the  essen-  / 
tial  notion  conveyed  by  the  word  species ;  and,  provided  it 
be  invariably  msuntained,  it  is  immaterial  whether  that  dif. 
ference  be  great  or  small.  Thus  the  specific  distinction  be- 
tween the  black  rat  (mus  rattus)  and  the  brown  or  Norway 
rat  (m.  decumanus),  or  between  the  domestic  mouse  (m. 
musculus)  and  the  field  mouse  (m.  arvalis),  is  as  perfect 
as  between  either  of  these  and  the  elephant. 

By  the  reproduction  of  the  same  characters,  and  the 
aversion  to  union  with  other  species,  uniformity  is  maintain*^ 
ed ;  and  the  lapse  of  ages  produces  no  deviation  from  the 
original  model.  Animals  are  just  th^  same  now  as  at  any, 
even  the  remotest  period  of  our  acquaintance  with  them. 
The  zoological  descriptions  of  Aristotle,  composed  twenty* 
two  centuries  ago,  apply  in  all  points  to  the  individuals  of 
the  present  time ;  and  every  incidental  mention  of  animals, 
or  allusion  to  their  characters  and  properties  in  the  writings 
of  historians,  poets,  fabulists,  confirms  this  identity  of  form 
and  endowments.  Every  work  of  art,  such  as  statues,  paint- 
ings, sculptures ;  and  the  actual  relics  in  tombs,  mummies, 
&c.  all  corroborate  the  proof*. 


*  '^  I  have  carefully  examined  the  fig^nres  of  animals  and  birds 
engraven  on  the  nnmerons  obelisks  brought  from  Egypt  to  ancient 
Home.  In  the  general  character,  which  is  all  that  can  have  been 
pre9erved|  theae^  repreaentations  perfectly  resemble  Ibe  Qrijinals,  aa 

89 
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These  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  to  wild  animalsy 
which  remain  in  y)Iaces  most  congenial  to  their  nature; 
where  the  climate,  seasons,  air,  soil,  supply  of  food,  corre- 
'  spond  to  their  organisation,  economy,  and  wants.  Some  of 
these,  however,  are  capable  of  enduring  greater  diversity  of 
situation  than  others  ;  and  hence  are  exposed  to  considerable 
differences  in  various  external  agencies.  "  The  wolf  and 
the  fox,'*''  says  Cuvier  *,  "  are  found  from  the  torrid  zone 
to  high  northern  latitudes ;  but,  in  this  wide  extent,  the 
principal  difference  is  a  little  more  or  less  beauty  in  the  fur. 
I  have  compared  the  crania  of  northern  and  Egyptian  foxes 
to  those  of  France,  and  have  found  only  individual  diflfer- 
ences.  Wild  animals  confined  within  narrower  limits,  parti* 
cularly  those  of  the  carnivorous  order,  vaiy  still  less.  A 
fuller  mane  is  the  only  circumstance  distinguishing  the  hyena 
of  Persia  from  that  of  Morocco.*" 

Variations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  may  cause 
some  slight  differences  :  thus  the  tusks  of  elephants,  or  the 
horns  of  the  deer  kind,  may  be  larger  or  longer  where  the 
aliment  is  more  abundant  and  nutritious. 

There  are,  however,  many  animals  which  are  no  longer 
in  their  natural  wild  state,  having  been  domesticated  or  re- 
duced to  slavery  by  man.     Here  the  original  form   is  no 
longer  strictly  preserved.     Deviations  take  place  in  size,  co- 
^^     -^     lour,  form,  proportipns,  and  qualities;  and  the  degree  of 


we  now  see  tliem.  My  learned  colleague,  Mr.  Geoffroy  St.  Hi- 
la  ire,  collected  numerous  mummies  of  animals  from  the  sepulchres 
and  temples  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  He  brought  away  cuts, 
ibises,  birds  of  prey,  dogs,  monkeys,  crocodiles,  and  an  ox's  head 
embalmed.  There  is  no  more  difference  between  these  relics  aiid 
the  aniukals  we  are  now  ac<|uainted  with,  than  between  human  mum- 
mies and  the  skeletons  of  the  present  day."--CuviER,  Reckerchu 
$ur  les  Ossemens  fossiles  ;  i.  DUc,  prelim,  p.  80. 
*  Ibid.  p.  76. 
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the  effect  will  of  course  be  measured  by  the  intensity  and 
duradon  of  the  cause. 

The  degree  of  domestication  is  very  various.  In  some 
cases  the  animals  do  not  breed  in  servitude ;  consequently 
each  individual  must  be  reduced  from  the  original  wild 
state :  liere  no  variation  occurs.  The  elephant  affords  an 
example.  The  rein-deer  is  confined  within  narrow  limits  as 
to  temperature ;  and,  since  it  cannot  be  removed  from  these, 
it  varies  little. 

There  are  degrees  of  domestication,  dependent  pro- 
bably on  original  capabilities  of  education.  The  cat,  which 
is  only  partially  enslaved,  merely  varies  in  the  texture  and 
colour  of  its  fur ;  and  inconsiderably  in  size  :  but  the  skele- 
ton  of  any  tame  cat  differs  from  that  of  the  wild  in  no  es- 
sential point. 

The  gi-eatest  differences  are  produced  wheti  man  regiv- 
liites  the  sexual  intercourse  of  animals  :  by  selecting  indivi- 
duals to  breed  from,  he  can  effect  the  most  surprising  changes 
in  form  and  qualities,  as  the  examples  of  the  pig,  sheep, 
horse,  cow,  and  dog,  will  abundantly  evince.  The  devia- 
tion has  become  at  last  so  great,  that  the  original  stock  from 
which  the  animals  descended  is  doubtful. 

The  herbivorous  domestic  animals,  following  us  into  all 
climates,  and  governed  by  us  in  their  food,  labour,  and  ex- 
ternal defence  gr  protection,  exhibit  variations  which,  al- 
though apparently  very  considerable,  are  chiefly  superficial. 
The  size,  the  ^eater  or  less  -developement,  or  entire  want 
of  horns,  the  nature  of  the  hairy  covering,  and  such  other 
points,  are  the  subjects  of  change.  The  skeleton,  the  form 
and  connL'xions  of  the  bones,  the  teeth,  ar  -  never  altered. 
The  comparatively  imperfect  develojiement  of  the  tusks  in 
the  pig,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  toes,  are  the  most 
striking  effects  produced  in  this  class  of  animals. 

'"^  The  strongest  marks  of  human  influence  are  seen  in  the 
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animals  of  which  man  has  made  the  most  complete  conquest ; 
in  the  dog,  who  is  so  perfectly  devoted  to  us,  that  he  seems 
to  have  sacrificed   to  us  his  individual  character,  interest, 
and  feelings.     Carried  by  man  all  over  the  world,  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  causes,  and  cUrected  in 
sexual  intercourse  by  the  will  of  tlieir  master,  the  dogs  vary 
in  colour,  in  the  quantity  of  hair,  which  is  sometimes  en*, 
tirely  lost ;  in  their  nature  and  properties ;  in  size,  whidi 
may  differ  as  one  to  five  in  linear  dimensions,  or  more  than 
one  to  a  hundred  in  the  mass ;  in  the  form  of  the  ears, 
nose,  tail ;  in  the  height  of  the  limbs ;  in  the  developement 
of  the  brain,  and  consequent  form  of  the  head,  which  may 
be  slender,  with  elongated  muzzle  and  fiat  forehead;   CBt 
short  with  convex  forehead ;  so  tliat  the  apparent  differences 
between  a  mastiff  and  a  spaniel,  a  greyhound  and  a  poodle, 
are  greater  than  we  find  between  any  wild  species  of  the 
same  natural  genus.     Lastly,  which  is  the  maximum  of  vam 
ation  hitherto  known  in  the  animal  kingdom,  there  are  races 
of  dogs  with  an  additional  toe  and  corresponding  metatarsal 
bone  on  tlie  hind  foot,  as  there  are  six-angered  families  in 
the  human  species.     Still,  in  all  these  variations,  the  relation^ 
of  the  bones  remain  -the  same,  and  the  form  of  the  teeth  is 
never  altered  *.^ 

Thus  we  find  that  species  must  be  taken  in  very  different 
/  acceptations  in  wUd  and  domestic  animals;  that  while  all  the 
beings  included  under  the  same  spedes  exhibit,  in  the  former 
cJase,  a  close  and  rigorous  resemblance,  admitting  at  most  of 
slight  diversities  in  colour,  f«arj  ^ize,  and  developement  of 
some  less  important  parts ;  wider  deviations  are  allowed  in 
the  latter,  than  are  observed  between  some  wild  animalff 
knowledged  to  belong  to  different  species. 


*  CuviBK  Reeherchii  sur  Us  Oinmens foitiUs ;  1,  Disc.  pr§Um.^.7S. 
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It  may  be  stated,  in  the  abstract^  that  all  animals  which 
differ  in  such  points  only  as  might  arise  in  the  natural  course 
of  degeneration,  that  is,  from  recognised  causes  of  variation, 
belong  to  the  same  species ;  while  those  differences  jprhidi 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  this  supposition  must  lead  'US  to 
class  the  animals  which  exhibit  them  in  different  spede9. 
But  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  point  out  the  characters  by  ]//  u- 
which,  in  actual  practice,  mere  varieties  may  be  distinguidvflIP'  • 
«d  from  genuine  specific  differences. 

The  transmission  of  specific  forms  by  generation,  and 
the  aversion  to  unions  with  those  of  other  kinds,  soon  led 
naturalists  to  seek  for  a  criterion  of  species  in  breeding** 
They  established  the  rule,  that  those  animals  which  copulate\ 
together,  and  produce  an  offspring  equally  prolific  with  them- 
selves, belong  to  one  and  the  same  species,  ascribing  the 
differences  which  may  exist  between  them  to  adventitious 
xauses.  The  high  authority  of  Buffon  and  Huntee,  who 
.adopted  this  opinion,  occasioned  the  criterion  of  breeding  to 
be  very  generally  relied  on. 

If  we  admit  this,  the  question  respecting  the  hum^n  / 
spedes  would  be  immediately  solved.  For  all  tlie  races  breed 
together,  and  their  offspring  is  prolific,  either  with  each 
other,  or  with  any  of  the  original  races.  Indeed,  we  know 
no  difference  in  productiveness  between  such  unions  and 
those  of  the  same  race.  / 

This  rule,  however,  involves  a  petitio  principii,  in  as^  v 
suming  that  animals  of  distinct  species  never  produce  toge- 
tjier  a  prolific  offspring,     generally,  indeed,  hybrid  imimab, 
or  the  offspring  of  any  two  species,  are  incapable  of  gene- 
fation ;  and  this  is  a  powerful  additional  provision  for  pre- 


*  The  principle  has  not  escaped  common  observation :  it  is  ex- 
j^ressed  in  the  English  word  hretd^  and  in  the  Qerman  gaitwig,  (spe^ 
des),(  which  si|^fies  copulation. 
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terving  uniformity  of  species.  There  are,  however,  in- 
stances, both  among  the  mammalia  and  birds,  of  individuals 
belonging  to  species  universally  held  to  be  distinct,  uniting 
md  producing  young,  which  were  agmn  prolific.  That  the 
mule  can  engender  with  the  mare,  and  that  the  she  mule 
can  concave,  was  known  to  Aaistotle.  The  circumstance 
is  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  warm  countries ;  but  it 
has  taken  place  in  Scotland  *.  Buffon  states  that  the  off> 
spring  of  the  he-goat  and  ewe  possesses  perfect  powers  of  re- 
{iroduction.  We  might  expect  these  animals,  with  the  ad- 
idition  also  of  the  chamois  (antilopc  rupicapra),  to  copulate 
together  easily,  because  they  are  nearly  of  the  same  Mze, 
very  similar  in  internal  structure,  accustomed  to  artificial  do- 
mestic life,  and  to  the  society  of  each  other  from  birth  up- 
iFords.  There  is  a  similar  facility  in  some  birds  belonging 
to  the  genera  fringilla,  anas,  and  phasianus,  where  such 
unicHis  are  often  fruitful,  and  produce  prolific  ofi^pring. 
The  cock  and  hen  canary  birds  produce  with  the  hen  find 
cock  siskin  and  goldfinch -f-;  the  hen  canary  produces  with 
the  cock  chaffinch,  bullfinch,  yellow-hammer,  and  sparrow. 
The  progeny  in  all  tlicse  cases  is  prolific,  and  breeds  not 
only  with  both  the  species  from  which  they  spring,  but  like- 
wise with  each  other  J.  The  common  cock  and  the  hen 
partridge,  as  well  as  the  cock  and  the  guinea  hen  §,  the 
pheasant  and  the  hen  ||,  can  produce  together. 

The  anser  cygnoides  (Chinese  goose)  copulates  readily 
in  Russia  with  tiie  connnon  g(Hise,  and  pnxhices  a  hybrid 
but  perfectly  prolific  offspring ;  the  race  s(X)n  returns  to  the 


♦  Buffon,  by  Wood,  v.  4,  p.  2CK),  205. 

t  Ibid.  V.  14,  p.  (K),  and  followiii)?. 

J  Ibid.^p,  70. 

§  Ibid.  V.  12,  6!. 

II  Pallas  Spicil.  Zool.  f.  xi.  p.  36,  note. 
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characters  of  the  common  goose,  unless  crossed  agun  with 
the  Chinese  species  *. 

It  is  true  that  these  unnatural  unions  take  place  in  ani- 
mals  under  the  power  of  man,  are  accomplished  with  the 
assistance  of  contrivance  and  stratagem,  and  generally  re- 
quire an  attention  to  several  preliminary  circumstances :  it 
is  also  found,  that,  under  artificial  constraint  and  privation, 
unions  of  distinct  species  may  take  place  without  fecunda- 
tion, as  of  the  hare  and  bitch  -f-,  the  bull  and  mare  J  ;  they  / 
prove,  however,  sufficiently  that  this  affair  of  generation  will 
not  afford  the  criterion  we  are  in  search  of. 

It  was  soon  found  that  this  rule  of  reproduction  could 
not  be  applied  to  domesticated  animals,  on  account  of  their 
unnatural  way  of  life ;  and  hence  Frisch,  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  confined  it  entirely  to  the  wild 
ones.  And  here  it  is  of  little  service :  for  how  can  we  ex- 
pect ever  to  bring  together  those  wild  species  to  ascertain 
the  point,  particularly  when  they  inhabit  different  countries, 
as,  for  instance,  the  chimpanse  of  Angola  and  the  orang- 
utang  of  Borneo  ?  Nor  are  there  so  many  doubts  about 
these,  as  about  the  domesticated  animals,  which  are  thus 
excluded. 

The  different  breeds  of  dogs,  for  example,  are  referred 
by  some  to  different  species;  and  they  are  indeed  sufficiently 
marked  by  distinctive  permanent  characters  to  warrant  the 
opinion,  if  the  constancy  of  such  characters  were  a  sufficient 
proof  of  difference  in  sjiecies.  Others,  again,  refer  them  all 
to  the  shepherd's  dog ;  and  others  include  all  the  dogs,  the 


♦  Pallas  Spicil.  Zool.  f.  xi.  p.  36,  note.  Act.  Acad.  Scunt. 
Petrop.  1780 ;  p.  83,  note.     P.  96. 

t  Pallas  saw  this  in  the  instance  of  a  tame  hare  kejit  with 
dogs.    Spic.  Zool.  ^asc.  xi.  p.  36,  note. 

X  BuFFON,  V.  4,   p.  221. 
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>volf,  foXy  and  jackal,  in  one  spedes.  The  dog  and  Intch 
produce  Math  the  male  and  female  wqlf,  and  with  the  do^ 
and  bitch  fox ;  and  the  offspring  is  prolific.  Yet  we  cannot 
turely  ascribe  animals,  which,  are  marked  in  their  wild  stata' 
bj  such  strong  characters,  of  bodily  formation,  dispodtion^ 
and  habits,  as  the  wolf,  fox,  and  jackal,  to  one  and  the 
same  species,  without  overturning  ^1  the  fundamental  prin*. 
ciples  of  zoology,  however  freely  they  may  intermix,  and 
however  perfect  the  reproductive  power  may  be  in  thar  oS^ 
^Nring  ♦. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  from  a  general  review  of  the 
preceding  facts,  that  nature  has  provided,  by  the  insure 
nountable  barriers  of  instinctive  aversion,  of  sterility  m 
the  hybrid  offspring,  and  in  the  allotment  of  species  to  dif"* 
ferent  parts  of  the  earth,  against  any  corruption  or  change 
of  species  in  wild  animals.  We  must  therefore  admit,  for 
all  the  species  which  we  know  at  present,  as  sufficiently  die* 


*  Pallas  entertains  the  opinion  that  our  sheep,  dogs,  and  par- 
/%aps  poultry,  are  factitious  beings,  not  descended  from  any  single 
wild  original,  but  from  a  mixture  of  nearly  allied  primitive  species, 
whose  hybrid  offsprings  have  possessed  prolific  powers.  He  observes 
Ibat  those  domesticated  animals,  which  either  do  not  intermix  with 
other  species,  or  which  produce  with  others  unprolific  progeny,  are 
Tcry  little  changed,  however  completely  and.  anciently  they  may 
liave  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man ;  or  at  least  are  not 
so  changed  as  to  cause  any  difficulty  respecting  their  origin.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  horse  and  ass  in  all  climates ;  with  the  ox  kind  ; 
wi^  the  pig;  the  camel  and  dromedary;  and  the  rein-deer.  He 
refers  our  sheep  to  intermixtures  of  the  Siberian  argali  (ovis  ammon), 
the  mouflon  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  that  of  Africa  (ovis  tragela- 
phos  Cuv.),  the  wild  goat  of  Persia  (pascng,  the  beasoar  animal, 
capra  a^gagrus),  the  bouquetin  (capra  ibex),  and  tlic  wild  goat  of 
Caucasus  (capra  Caucasica).  The  dog  he  considers  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  jackal,  wolf,  and  fox.  Memoire  sur  la  VaruUion 
des  Animaux ;  Acta  Acad,  Petrop,  1780. 
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titict  and  constant,  a  distinct  origin  and  common  date.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fruitful  intermixture  which  art  has  ao* 
tomplishedy  of  some  of  these  spedes,  will  not  justify  us  in 
ascribing  to  them  identity  of  race  or  origin,  when  we  see 
them  in  the  natural  wild  state  distinguished  by  constant  chi^ 
racters  from  the  type  of  the  neighbouring  species,  and  «1* 
ways  producing  an  offspring  marked  by  these  characters. 

Since  neither  the  principle  of  breeding,  nor  the  con- 
stancy of  particular  characters,  are  sufficient  in  aU  cases  to 
enable  us  tb  judge  of  species,  and  since  these  fail,  particu* 
larly  in  the  domestic  kinds,  where  their  aid  is  principally  re-, 
quired,  we  must  resort  at  last  to  the  criterion  recommended 
by  Blumenbach,  and^raw  our  notions  of  species  in  zoology  ^ 
from  analogy  and  probabilityy  If  we  see  two  races  of  ant* 
mals  resembUng  each  other^n  general,  and  differing  only 
in  certain  req)ects,  according  with  what  we  have  observed  in 
other  instances,  we  refer  them  without  hesitation  to  the 
same  species,  although  the  difference  should  be  so  consider- 
able, as  to  affect  the  whole  external  appearance.     On  the 
.contrary,  if  the  difference  should  be  of  a  kind  whidi  has 
never  arisen,  within  our  experience  of  the  animal  kingdom^ 
as  a  variety,  we  must  pronounce  them  to  belong  ta  distinct 
species,  even  although  there  should  be,  on  the  whole,  a  great 
general  resemblance  between  the  two.     ^^  I  see,^  says  this 
acute  and   judicious  naturalist,  *^  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  Asiatic  and  African  elephants  in  the  structure 
of  the  molar  teeth.     Whether  these  inhabitants  of  such  dis- 
tant re^ons  will  ever  be  brought  to  copulate  together,  and 
^vhether  this  formation  be  universal,  is  uncertain;  but  it  ex- 
ists in  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,   and  I 
know  no  example  of  molar  teeth  changed  in  such  a  manner 
by  degeneration,  or  the  action  of  adventitious  causes:  there- 
fore I  conjecture,  from  analogy,  that  these  elephants  are  not ' 
mere  varieties,  but  truly  different  spedes.    On  the  other 
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hand,  I  hold  the  ferret  (inustela  furo)  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  pole-c^t  (m.  putorius),  not  so  much  because  they 
produce  together,  but  because  it  has  red  pupils;  and  the 
analogy  of  numerous  other  instances  induces  me  to  regard 
all  the  other  mammalia,  which  are  destitute  of  the  colouring 
pigment  of  the  eye,  as  varieties  degenerated  from  tlieir  ori- 
ginal stocks  *." 

This  method  is  the  only  satisfactory  one  of  investigating 
the  varieties  of  tlie  human  species.  The  diversities  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  endowment  which  characterise  the  various 
races  of  man,  must  be  analogous  in  tlieir  nature,  causes, 
and  origin,  to  those  which  are  observed  in  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation ;  and  must  therefore  be  explsdned  on  the 
isame  principles. 

There  is  no  point  of  difference  between  the  several  races 

of  mankind,  which  has  not  heen  found  to  arise,  in  at  least 

an  equal  degree,  among  other  animals,  as  a  mere  variety, 

^  from  the  usual  cau^s^  of  degeneration.     Our  instances  arc 

drawn  chiefly  from  the  domesticated  kinds,  which,  by  their 

m 

association  with  man,  lead  an  unnatural  kind  of  life,  are 
taken  into  new  climates  and  situations,  and  exposed  to  va<» 
rious  other  circumstances,  altogether  different  from  their 
original  destination.  Hence  they  run  into  varieties  of  form, 
size,  proportions,  colour,  dis[)osition,  faculties,  which,  when 
they  are  established  as  permanent  breeds,  would  be  consi- 
dered by  a  person  uninformed  on  these  subjects,  to  be  ori- 
ginally different  species.  Wild  animals,  on  the  contrary, 
remaining  constantly  in  tlie  state  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally framed,  retain  permanently  their  first  character. 

Man  cannot  be  called,  in  tlie  ordinary  sense  of  tlie  term, 
a  domesticated  animal ;  yet  he  is  eminently  domestic.  [  In- 


♦  DeGen,  hum.  Vat:  not,  p.  70,  71. 
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habiting  every  dimate  and  soil,  acted  on  by  the  greateat 
riety  of  external  agencies,  using  every  kind  of  food,  and 
following  every  mode  of  life,  he  must  be  exposed  still  moi«  \f^ 
than  any  animal  to  the  causes  of  degeneration/ 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  the  se- 
▼eral  races  of  men  differ  from  each  otlier,  to  com^mre  them 
to  the  corresponding  difference  of  animals,  and  to  shew 
that  the  particular  and  general  results  of  these  inquiries 
lead  us  plainly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  various  i^ceg  of  /  / 
himaiLbguiggLfUSLQJ^^^^  of  a  single  "^ 

species.  Whether  this  one  species  owes  its  origin  to  one 
pair,  a  male  and  a  female,  is  a  question  which  zoology 
does  not  possess  the  means  of  solving ;  a  question  which  is 
of  no  more  importance  respecting  our  own  species,  than  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  the  elephant,  lion,  or  any  other 
animal. 


CHAPTER   11. 

On  the  Colour  of  ihc  human  Species,  Structure  of  tiie 
Parts  in  which  the  Colour  resides.  Enunieration  of 
tfie  various  Tints,  Colour  and  Denominations  of  the 
mixed  Breeds,  Various  Colou/rs  of  Animah,  Produt- 
tion  of  Varieties.  Spotted  Individuals,  Other  Pro- 
perties of  the  Skin. 


Although  a  general  survey  of  organised  bodies  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  by  no  means  leads  us  to  re- 
gard colour  as  one  of  tiieir  most  important  distinctions,  but. 
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on  the  fiontrary)  will  soon  convince  us  that  it  may  utActff} 
Tciy  fogatl  changes  without  essential  alterations  of  their 
nature ;  and  although  this  remark  holds  equally  good  of 
the  human  subject ;  yet  the  different  tints  and  shades  of  the 
skin,  offering  themselves  so  immediately  to  obser\'ation,  'and 
forcing  themselves,  in  a  manner,  on  the  attention  of  the 
most  incurious,  have  always  been  regarded  by  the  generality 
of  mankind  as  the  most  characteristic  attribute  of  the  va- 
nous  races.  These  several  hues  form,  indeed,  very  constant 
hereditary  characters,  clearly  influenced  by  the  colour  of 
both  parents  in  the  mixed  offspring  of  different  varieties, 
and  bearing  a  very  close  and  nearly  uniform  relation  to  that 
of  the  hair  and  iris,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  temperament  of 
the  individual. 

The  skin,  in  which  the  colour  of  animals  resides,  is  a 
more  or  less  dense  membrane  covering  the  surface,  and  ge-» 
nerally  proportioned  in  thickness  to  the  volume  of  the  body ; 
serving  the  purpose  of  binding  together  and  protecting  the 
subjacent  organs,  of  separating,  under  the  form  of  sensible 
and  insensible  perspiration,  a  large  quantity  of  excretory 
matter,  the  residue  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  of  esta- 
blishing the  relations  between  the  living  frame  and  surround- 
ing objects.  It  is  the  sensitive  limit  of  the  body,  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  organs,  incessantly  exposed  to  external 
influences,  and  thus  forming  one  great  connexion  between 
aiumal  existence  and  that  of  surrounding  substances. 

Anatomical  analysis  resolves  this  apparently  ungle  en^ 
Yelope  of  our  organs,  coQimonly  called  skin,  into  two  ct 
more  strata,  technically  termed  the  common  integument3. 

The  most  considerable  and  important  of  these,  making 
up,  indeed,  the  chief  bulk  of  the  skin,  is  the  cutis  vera,  of 
true  skin,  dermis,  coriilm,  le  corion  Fr. ; — the  part  which, 
when  prepared  by  tlie  chemical  process  of  tannings  consti** 
tutes  leather;    It  i»  A  compact  and  strong  areolar  tistuc^ 
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composed  of  a  dense  fibrous  substance,  ivith  numerous  va- 
cuities  or  intervals.  The  intertexture  of  the  fibrous  or  eel* 
lular  tissue  is  close  and  compact  on  its  external  surface,  so 
as  to  resemble  the  smooth  continuity  of  a  membrane ;  more 
loose,  with  larger  areolse  on  the  opposite  or  adhering  aspect ; 
trhere  the  fibrous  threads  are  lost  in  those  of  the  subjacent 
cellular  or  adipous  tissue.  Immersion  in  water  softens  the 
akin  by  separating  the  fibres  of  its  corion,  and  rendering 
tlieir  intervals  more  distinct :  we  then  find  that  the  areolae 
arc  not  confined  to  the  external  surface,  but  are  prolonged 
into  its  substance,  which  is  penetrated  by  them  in  its  whole 
thickness.  They  serve  for  the  passage  of  hairs,  exhalants^ 
and  absorbents,  as  they  come  to  the  surface. 

The  areolar  Ussue  of  the  cutis  is  permeated  in  ^very  di- 
rection by  countless  myriads  of  arterial  and  venous  ramifica-* 
tions,  of  which  the  ultimate  capillary  divisions  occupy  the 
external  or  compact  surface  of  the  organ,  and  form  a  vas- 
cular network  over  the  whole  body,  eluding  our  inquiries 
and  defying  calculation  by  the  number  and  fineness  of  its 
tubes.  In  the  glow  of  exercise  or  the  flush  of  shame,  in 
the  excitement  of  fever,  or  the  eruption  of  measles,  scarla*' 
tina,  &c.  these  cutaneous  vessels  are  filled  with  blood ;  they 
may  be  injected  with  coloured  fluids  afler  death.  Their  ra- 
mifications are  particularly  numerous  and  subtle  in  those 
parts  of  the  cutaneous  organ  which  possess  the  most  exqui^ 
«te  semubility ;  and  where  the  surface  is  found,  on  minute 
examination,  to  be  covered  by  numerous  fine  processes  called 
papillae  or  villi  *. 


^  The  external  vascular  surface  of  the  cutis,  with  its  papillae  or 
villi,  seems  to  be  what  Bichat  has  described  as  a  separate  stratam, 
andar  the  name  of  corps  retienlaire.  (Anai.  gMraU.)  I  have  never 
seen  the  dlst&ietion.  My  object,  here,  is  not  however  to  describe 
the  skin  fully,  but  merely  \o  consider  it  as  the  seat  of  colour.    They 
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The  absorbents  of  the  skin  seem  nearly  equal  in  number 
to  its  blood-vessels. 

Numerous  nerves  enter  it  in  all  parts,  and  distribute 
their  largest  ramifications  in  the  situations  occupied  by  the 
papilI(e^ 

The  colour  of  the  cutis  is  uniform,  or  very  nearly  so^  in 
all  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  depends  entirely  on 
the  state  of  its  capillary  blood-vessels.  According  as  they 
are  full  or  empty,  it  may  vary  (as  we  see  in  the  white  races) 
irom  a  more  or  less  florid  red,  constituting  what  artists  call 
flesh-colour,  to  the  waxy  paleness  of  fainting  or  exhaustion 
from  haemorrhage.  Maceration  in  water  makes  its  areolar 
tissue  quite  white ;  and  injection  with  size  coloured  by  v^^ 
milion  gives  it  a  deeper  or  lighter  shade  of  red,  according 
to  the  force  employed. 

The  cuticle  or  epidermis,  die  exterior  layer  of  our  oom-^ 
mon  integuments,  is  the  thin  transparent  or  light  grayish  pel- 
licle rmsed  by  a  blister:  in  the  natural  state  it  adheres 
closely,  almost  inseparably,  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  is  ac- 
curately fitted  to  die  cutis,  having  folds  and  lines  correspond- 
ing to  all  the  inequalities  of  that  organ.  It  presents  no 
traces  of  fibres,  laminae,  or  cells ;  it  has  no  blood-vessels, 
absorbents,  or  nerves.  Therefore,  diough  perforated  by 
die  hairs,  by  the  excretory  tubes  of  cutaneous  follicles,  by 
the  cxhalant  mouths  of  the  capillaries,  and  possibly  by  ab- 
sorbent orifices,  it  is  incapable  of  sensation  and  all  vital  ac- 
tions, extrayascular,  inorganic.  It  is  a  projecting  sheath 
{or  the  finely-organised  and  sensible  skin,  and  serves  the 
further  pui^pose  of  preventing  evaporation,  by  which  that 
organ  would  otherwise  be  inevitably  dried.     Thus  the  ex- 


who  wish  for  further  information  on. the  structure  of  the  iotegnmeBtv 
may  consult  Dr.  Rees's  Cycioptgdia,  art.,lNTE.QUli^NTSi  and  .Dr. 
Go|U)ON's  Sffsiem  q/  Amfum  iiMlM^y;  bqok  iL  chap.  f. 
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temal  surface  of  our  living  machine  is  in  a  manner  dead ; 
and  objects  applied  to  it  act  on  the  cuticular  nerves  through 
tliis  insensible  medium.  When  pretematurally  thickened, 
it  destroys  sensation ;  if  removed,  as  by  blistering,  the  coo- 
tact  of  bodies  gives  pain,  but  does  not  produce  the  appro- 
priate impressions  of  touch. 

The  cuticle,  as  well  as  the  cutis,  is  nearly  the  same  in 
the  white  and  the  dark-coloured  races ;  it  is,  on  the  whole^ 
dark^  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  possesses  a 
grayish  or  brownish  tint  If  there  are  any  other  slight  mo* 
dificadons,  they  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

A  third  and  more  deUcate  stratum,  interposed  between 
the  epdermis  and  the  true  skin,  and  called  tlie  rete  or  reti- 
culum Malpighii  or  mucosum,  has  been  generally  regarded 

as  the  seat  of  human  colour; — of  all  the  diversified  tints 

» 

which  characterise  the  various  races  of  men.  The  softness 
of  its  texture,  and  its  perforation  by  hairs,  papillae,  &c.  ac- 
count for  the  name  rete  mucosum. 

It  is  a  black  layer,  about  as  thick  as  the  cuticle  itself, 
or  even  thicker,  in  the  Negro ;  and  darker  coloured  on  its 
dermoid  than  on  its  cuticular  surface.  Putre&ction  detaches 
it  mth  the  cuticle  from  the  subjacent  cutis ;  its  further  pro^ 
gress  resolves  the  soft  tissue  into  a  kind  of  unctuous  slim^ 
matter,  readily  washed  away  (rem  the  cuticle  and  skin.  It 
is  not  ea»ly  separated  from  the  former :  indeed  it  is,  under 
all  drcumstances,  very  difficult*,  and  where  the  skin  is  deUcate 
quite  impossible,  to  exhibit  it  detached,  in  any  (Considerable 


^  SoBMMERRiNO  experienced  tMs  difQciilty  *.  he  says  ^*  it  cannot, 
withoat  much  troubley  be  shewn  as  a  peculiar  detached  membrane ; 
lend  I  oonld  only  snoeeed  in  tiie  scrotom  in  exhibitiiig  considerable 
portiims  of  it  ai  a  separate,  coherent,  and  independent  membraiie.'' 
Uther  dut  imrperHehe  Venckkdenhmi  de$  Ne^s  torn  JBuropUery  p. 
46,  46. 
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|)ortion,  as  a  distinct  membrane.  It  agrees  with  the  cuticle 
in  shewing  nothing  hke  fibrous  texture  ;  in  being  inorganic 
and  extravascular.  It  diffuses  itself  in  water,  and  commu- 
nicates a  turbid  cloud  to  the  fluid  like  that  produced  by  the 
pigmcntum  nigrum  of  the  eye ;  then  subsides,  as  an  impal" 
pable  powder,  to  the  bottom.  Thus  the  source  of  colour  in 
the  dark  varieties  of  our  species  is  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. 

I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  *'  the  demonstration  of  tliis 
reticular  body  is  much  less  easy  in  the  white  races  than  in 
the  Negro ;  and  indeed  very  little  seems  to  be  known  con- 
cerning its  anatomy  in  the  former  ;**  and  further,  "  that  it 
seems  really  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whetlier  in  the  white 
races  there  be  any  colouring  matter  in  the  exterior  capillary 
iFystcm  analogous  to  the  black  substance  of  the  Negro,  or 
whether  the  colour  of  their  surface  arise  merely  from  that 
of  the  cutis  and  cuticle  *.'*  When  the  cuticle  separates  by 
putrefaction  from  the  cutis,  the  surfaces  are  moisten^  by 
fl  putrid  offensive  fluid ;  but  I  could  never  detach  any  thing 
like  a  distinct  membrane,  even  in  the  smallest  portion  -f*. 
The  late  Dr.  Gordon  came  to  a  similar  conclu»on  from  his 
investigation  of  the  subject.  **  After  the  strictest  examina- 
Uon,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  light-coloured  rete 
mucosiim,  correspotiding  to  this  black  one,  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain,  nor  in  those  of  other  nations  re* 
scmbling  them  in  colour.  I  have  tried  all  the  means  usually 
said  to  be  necessary  for  discovering  it,  and  many  others  be- 
sides,  but  always  without  success :    I  am,  therefore,   dis- 


*  Rees's  Cycloptedia,  art  Integuments. 

t  SoEMM ERRING  remarks  that  he  once  found,  in  an  Earopeaa 
female,  the  outer  covering  of  the  cutis  distiiiotiy  divisible  into  two 
lamellse ;  and  that  he  preserves  a  specimen  of  it  in  his  c<^ectioD. 
Veb,  di€  Korperlicht  Verschiedenheity  &c.  p.  45. 
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posed  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  membrane  in  white 
persons  J.*** 

The  differences  between  black  and  white  men  in  the 
texture  of  the  rete  mucosum  are  distinctly  noted  by  Blu- 
MENBACH.  He  states  that  the  native  reddish  white  of  the 
cutis  shines  through  the  transparent  outer  covenngs  in  the 
white  races,  while  in  the  dark  the  cutaneous  pigment  is 
seated  in  the  rete  mucosum,  the  epidermis,  although  pale, 
manifestly  partaking  of  the  tint.  He  adds,  ^^  Quo  fuscius 
reticulum  sit  eo  crassius  quoque  et  propius  ad  membra^ 
nulse  sui  generis  speciem  accedens ;  quo  pellucidius  contra, 
eo  tenerius,  et  non  nisi  difflui  muci  habitum  prpe  se 
fercns  *.'*  Haller  -f"  uses  a  similar  contrast ;  representing 
this  part  in  the  Negro  as  *^  involucrum,  crassius  quam  in 
£uroparis,  et  verse  membranae  simile,  cum  istis  potius  n^ucus 
at  coactus."" 

There  is,  in  the  Hunterian  collection,  a  portion  of  white 
skin  with  the  cuticle  turned  down ;  a  small  portion  of  a  thin 
transparent  pellicle  has  been  subsequently  separated  from 
the  cutis.  A  further  examination,  particularly  in  the  skins 
jof  intermediate  tints,  will  be  required  in  order  to  settle  the 


X  Sffstem  of  human  Anatomy ;  v.  1,  p.  242.  I  cannot  omit  tliis 
opportunity  of  paying  to  my  deceased  friend  the  small  but  sincere 
tribute  of  my  high  respect,  and  deep  regret  for  the  loss  which  our 
science  has  sustained  in  his  premature  death.  His  abilities,  ac- 
quireynepts,  aqd  j^ealous  devotion  to  science,  were  well  knowi^.  At 
an  early  age  he  had  distiiiguishcd  himself  as  a  teacher  ar^d  a  writer, 
and  he  set  the  useful  example  of  appealing  in  all  cases  to  nature, 
and  admitting  no  statements  which  be  had  not  personally  verified* 
A  brilliant  and  useful  career  was  just  opening  before  him :  in  the 
present  state  of  anatomy  in  this  kiugdom,  his  labours  and  example 
would  have  been  singularly  useful. 

*  De  jf,  h,  var.  nat,  sect.  iii.  §  42. 

t  Jilem,  physioL  lib.  xii.  sect.  1,  §  11. 

T  5 
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point.  Although  I  cannol  demonstrate  rete  mucosum  in  the 
European,  I  think  that  there  must  be  under  the  cuticle 
some  colouring  matter :  how  can  we  otherwise  account  for 
the  difference  between  the  fair  and  the  swarthy,  or  for  the 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Albino*  ? 

The  colours  impressed  on  the  skin  in  the  operation  of 
tattooing,  which  we  sec  so  frequently  in  our  sidlors,  and  of 
which  the  South  Sea  Islanders  exhibit  such  remarkable  and 
often  very  elegant  specimens,  re^de  in  tlie  cutis,  and  are 
indelible,  except  by  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  part. 
The  cuticle  does  not  partake  in  the  effect,  which  therefore, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  brighter  and  more  consjHcuous  when 
that  integument  has  been  removed. 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  very  numerous  co- 
lours and  shades  which  the  several  varieties  of  the  great 
human  family  exhibit,  merely  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
with  how  many  external  modifications  nature  has  been 
pleased  to  diversify  the  chef  d^oeuvre  of  the  terrestrial  crea- 
tion, the  subject,  like  all  belon^ng  to  man,  has  its  attnuv 
tion  and  interest.  But  the  investigation  becomes  much 
more  important  when  it  embraces  the  causes  of  these  ap- 
pearances,  and    the  degree  of  force  belonging  to  each; 


*  Camper  seems  to  be  influenced  by  similar  arguments,  rather 
than  by  direct  anatomical  evidence,  in  ascribing  a  rete  mncosnm  to 
the  white  races.  '*  Credibile  esse  mibi  videtnr,  omnes  homines  n- 
ticulo  simili  gaudere,  quod,  pro  diversis  regionibus,  et  in  divends 
hominibus  non  modo,  sed  in  eodem,  pro  partium  varietate,  diversam 
superficiem  nactum,  album,  fnscum,  vel  nigrum  apparet.  Praeparavi 
cutis  portionem,  e  latere  fueminaB  emortuae  depromptam,  cujus  facies 
ct  pectus  nive  erant  candidiora,  in  qua  reticulum  intense  fuscom 
est"    Detnonstrat.  Anatom,  patkoL  lib.  I,  cap.  1. 

He  repeats  in  the  same  page  the  common  representation  of  the 
rete  mucosum  not  being  regenerated,  and  of  cicatrices  in  blacks 
being  therefore  white.  I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining that  this  notion  is  altogether  unfounded. 
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when  we  inquire  whether  the  colour  of  a  people  depends  on 
the  climate  of  their  present  or  former  abode,  or  on  their 
descent ;  whether  that  of  children  b  influenced  by  the  cli- 
mate in  which  they  are  born,  or  by  the  blood  of  their  pa- 
Tents  ;  whether  it  is  a  sure  token  of  race  and  pedigree ;  how 
many  principal  or  leading  colours  we  ought  to  assign  to  man 
as  at  present  known ;  and  whether  any  and  what  number  of 
these  are  to  be  deemed  original  or  primary.  These  points 
are  yet  undecided,  and  certainly  worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  very  nature  of  language,  the  want  of  adequate  ex- 
pressions to  denote  the  endless  shades  of  colour,  and  the  in« 
determinateness  of  those  which  are  applied  to  various  tints, 
create  some  difficulties  in  this  part  6f  the  subject,  by  pro- 
ducing considerable  discrepancies  in  the  reports  of  travellers, 
whidi  again  are  of  course  increased  in  many  cases  by  hast^ 
and  carelessness;  by  superficial  examination  and  loose  choice 
of  expressions.  The  same  tribe  will  be  very  differently  de- 
scribed, according  to  the  comparison  which  the  observer 
makes  between  them  and  any  model  in  his  mind  ;  or  accord-* 
ing  to  the  contrast  they  may  present  with  the  lighter,  darker, 
or  differently  coloured  people,  whom  he  may  have  recently 
observed. 

The  hdman  skin  is  dyed  with  various  tints  of  white,  yel- 
low, red,  brown,  black ;  and  it  exhibits,  in  degree,  every 
possible  intermediate  shade  between  the  clear  snowy  white- 
ness of  the  most  delicate  European  female,  or  of  the  Albino, 
and  the  deep  ebony  or  jet  black  of  a  Gold-coast  Negress. 
None  of  these  gradations  obtains  so  universally  as  to  be 
found  in  all  the  individuals  of  any  particular  nation,  nor  is 
so  peculiar  to  any  one  people,  as  not  to  occur  occasionally  i 
in  other  widely  different  ones  :  we  may,  however,  refer  the  | 
national  varieties  of  colour,  on  the  whole,  with  sufficient  f 
accuracy,  to  the  five  following  principal  classes : 

T  4 
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I.  Whitfy  to  which  .redness  of  the  cliecks  is  almost 
wholly  confined  * ;  being  observed,  at  all  events,  very  rarely 
in  the  other  varieties.  It  is  seen  in  all  the  European 
nations,  excepting  the  Laplanders;  in  the  western  Asiatics^ 
as  the  Turks,  Georgians,  Circassians,  Mingrelians,  Ar- 
menians, Persians,  &c.;  and  in  the  northern  Africans. 

"  It  is  only,*'  says  Humboldt,  "  in  white  men,  that 
the  instantaneous  penetration  of  the  dermoidal  system  by 
the  blood  can  take  place;  that  slight  change  of  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  which  adds  so  powerful  an  expression  to  the 
emotions  of  the  soul.  ^  How  can  those  be  trusted,  who 
know  not  how  to  blush  P*  says  the  European  in  his  invete- 
rate hatr^  to  the  Negro  and  the  Indian  •}-."* 

Yet  in  some  very  light  examples  of  the  brown  and 
yellow  varieties,  blushing  hasbe^n  noticed;  as  by  Foksteb^ 


*  Capt.  Cook,  observes  of  the  Otaheiteans,  that  *'  their  natural 
complexion  is  that  kind  of  clear  olive  or  brunette,  which  many 
people  in  Europe  prefer  to  the  finest  white  and  red.  In  those,  who 
are  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun,  it  is  considerably  deepened ;  bat  in 
others,  that  live  under  shelter,  especially  in  the  superior  class  of 
women,  it  continues  of  its  native  hue,  and  the  skin  is  most  delicately 
smooth  and  soft.  They  have  no  tint  in  the  cheeks,  which  we  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  colour."  Hawk es worth's  Voyaget,  v*  ii« 
p.  187. 

In  the  mountaineers  of  Bootan,  which  he  saw  on  the  road  finom 
Tassisodon  to  Teshoo-Loomboo,  and  who  seem  to  possess  all  the 
traits  of  the  Mongolian  race,  Cajit.  Turner  particularly  noticed  the 
ruddiness  of  their  countenances.  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  tAe  TesAoo 
Lama,  p.  193. 

f  Personal  Narrative ,  v.  iii.  p.  229. 

Mr.  Chappell  says  of  the  Eskimaux,  that  '*  the  complexion  is  a 
dusky  yellow,  but  some  of  the  young  women  have  a  little  colour 
bursting  through  tliis  dark  tint.''  Narrative  qf  a  Voyage  to  ffudion's 
Bay,  p.  58. 

I  Observations  made  on  a  Voyage  round  the  World;  p.  929.  Ha 
says  that  the  complexion  of  the  chiefs,  or  best  formed  race  in 
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in  the  fairest  Otaheiteon  women;  and  by  Dampier*  in  the 
Tunquinese:  "  they  are,*"  he  obsen^es,  **  of  a  tawny  Indian 
colour;  but,  I  think,  the  fairest  and  clearest  I  ever  saw  of 
tliat  complexion:  for  you  may  perceive  a  blush  or  change  of 
eolour  in  some  of  their  faces  on  any  sudden  surprise  of 
passion,  which  I  could  never  discern  in  any  other  Inr 
dians." 

Con^derable  variety,  however,  will  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  colour  known  by  the  general  epithet  white. 

That  singular  description  of  human  beings  called 
Albinos,  possesses  a  skin  of  a  peculiar  reddish,  or  an  un* 
natural  white  tint,  with  corresponding  yellowish  white  or 
milk-white  hair,  and  red,  or  at  least  very  light  blue  or  gray 
eyes.  The  cutaneous  organ  has  sometimes  a  roughness, 
which  has  been  construed  as  an  approach  to  a  degree  of 
lepra  f.     The  hair  of  all  parts  of  the  body  is  unnaturally 


Otaheite,  *'  is  of  a  white,  tinctured  with  a  brownish  yellow,  howevet 
not  so  stron^y  mixed,  but  that  on  the  cheek  of  the  fairest  of  the 
women  yoo  may  easily  distingiush  a  spreading  blush.'' 

•  Voyaget,  v.  2,  p.  40; 

t  Blumenbach  has  given  an  interesting  description  of  two 
brothers  who  live  in  the  vale  of  Chamouny.  ''  Cutis  eoi\im,  prae- 
ler  ruborem  singularem,  maxiroe  in  fade  conspicuum,  praeprimis 
epidennide  in  niveos  et  tenellos  furfures  quasi  fatiscente,  memora- 
WdB  erat..  Capilli  autem  ianae  caprina;  similes,  tum  recto  et  omnis 
inflexus  experto  decursu,  tum  insneto  colore  ex  albo  singulariter 
teTescente,  erant  insignes.  Quibus  etiam  cilia,  et  supercilia,  et 
pabes  tenella,  cum  mentum  tum  reliquum  corpus  obsidens,  re- 
^mndebant."  De  Oculit  LeuceBthiopum^  et  Iridis  Motu^  in  Com^ 
wuniaiion,  Reg,  Soc.  Scient.  Goetting,;  v.  7. 

Dr.  WiNTERBOTTOM  saw  a  white  Afriean  woman  with  a  re- 
maikably  coarse  and  wrinkled  skin;  it  was  dry  and  harsh  to  the 
touch,  and  marked  with  deep  furrows.  It  had  a  reddish  tinge  in 
puts  exposed  to  the  sun,  being  of  a  dirty  white  in  other  situations^ 
JPlack  spots,  like  freckles,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  were  thiokly  seattand 
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white  and  soft;  it  has  not  the  snowy  whiteness  of  old  age, 
tior  the  elegant  light  yellow  or  flaxen  appearance  ci  the 
fair*haired  (blondins  Fr.)  German  variety ;  but  it  is  com« 
pared  to  that  of  milk  or  cream,  or  of  a  white  horse.  The. 
eyebrows,  eyelashes,  beard,  the  hair  of  other  parts,  and 
often  a  soft  down  covering  the  whole  body,  are  of  the  same 
colour.  The  iris  is  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  the  pupil  in- 
tensely red*:  these  parts,  in  short,  are  exactly  similar  to 
the  corresponding  ones  in  white  rabbits  and  ferrets'f. 


over  the  skin.  Another  tall  and  well-formed  white  Negro  had  a 
aunllar  rongii,  harsh,  and  freckled  skin.  Another  young  white  Ne- 
gress had  the  skin  of  an  unpleasant  dead-looking  white,  and  pretty 
smooth,  bat  beginning  to  assume  a  cracked  appearance  from  the 
action  of  the  sun.     Acamntofthe  native  Africans^  v.  ii.  p.  167 — 170. 

In  five  or  six  seen  by  Cook  at  Otaheite,  the  skin  was  of  a  dead 
white,  like  the  nose  of  a  white  horse,  scurfy,  and  covered  with  a 
nvhite  down;  they  had  white  hair,  beard,  eyebrows,  and  eyel^^hes. 
Hawk ES WORTH,  Voy^gti;  v.  ii.  p.  188. 

•  «Oculi  in  universum  cuniculorum  alborom  oculis  perfoctc 
similes :  iride  nempc  tenella  et  fere  peliucidula,  valde  mobili,  quasi 
oscillaute,  et  quse  jam  sub  modica  luce  late  expandebatur ;  colore 
diluto,  inter  pallide  violaceum  et  rubellum  medio.  Pupiliis  autem 
saturate  rubicundis  et  fere  rutilis,  qualis  suoci  rubi  ideei  intensior 
esse  solet."    Bluhenbach  in  lib,  cit. 

t  Two  African  Albinos  were  brought  to  France,  and  seen  bj 
Voltaire,  who  has  selected  and  shortly  characterised  tlieir  leading 
traits :  '*  Leur  blancheur  n'est  pas  la  notre ;  rien  d'inoarnat,  nul 
melange  de  blanc  et  de  brun,  c'est  une  couleur  de  liDge,  ou  plut6t 
de  cire  blanchie;  leurs  chcvcux,  leurs  sourcils  sont  de  la  plus  bdle 
pi  de  la  plas  douce  sole ;  leurs  yeux  ne  resscmblent  en  rien  k  ceux 
des  autres  bommes,  mais  ils  approchcnt  bcaucoup  des  yeux  de 
perdrix."  Essai  9ur  les  Mceurs,  Introduction.  They  are  also  de- 
scribed by  BuFFON,  Supplement,  t.  4,  p.  559. 

Pallas  has  minutely  described  a  **  Leucacthiopissa  elegantis- 
•ima,"  whom  he  saw  in  London  in  1761.  **  Sedecim  tunc  cirdter 
annos  nata,  et  a  patre  atque  matre  ntgritis  in  Jamaica  insula  genitm 
dicebatur,  de  quo  tanto  minus  dubitari  poterat,  quum  nihil  hybrid* 
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The  characters  of  the  Albino  arise  from  a  deficiency  of 
the  colouring  principle,  common  to  the  skin,  hmr,  and  eyes. 
Hius  the  former  has  the  hue,  which  its  cellular  and  vascular 
contexture  produces;  the  hair  is  reduced  to  its  idmple 
organic  groundwork;  and  in  the  eyes,  which  are  entirely 
destitute  of  pigmentum,  the  colour  of  the  iris  depends  on 
the  fine  vessels  which  are  so  numerous  in  its  composition, 
and  that  of  the  pupil  on  tlie  still  greater  tiumber  of  capiU 
laries,  which  almost  entirely  form  the  choroid  membrane. 

The  close  connexion  of  these  parts,  in  respect  to  their 
colour,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  neither  is  ever  separately 
afiected. 

*  The  state  of  the  eyes  is  tlie  principal  source  of  incon- 
venience. The  absence  of  the  black  pigment,  which  hali 
the  important  office  of  absorbing  superfluous  portions  of 
light,  renders  the  eye  pretematurally  sensible  of  this  sti'- 
mulus.  Strong  hghts  affect  the  organ  painfully;  even  the 
glare  of  open  day  is  too  much.  Hence  the  eyelids  are  more 
or  less  closed;  the  eyes  are  described  as  weak  and  tender; 
and  sometimes  as  affected  with  chronip  lippitudo.     These 


ex  albo  iugnx>qae  parente  genituras  simile  prae  se  ferret.  Statnrse 
erat  minoris,  artubus  et  colio  tunndulis,  cute  sanguineo-plileg^a- 
ticao  tincturas  Candida,  labiis  rubris  et  rubicundis  genis  vigens, 
vultu  onmino  JBthlopis,  naso  quassato,  labiis  tumidis,  fronte  brcvi, 
circomscriptione  faciei  subrotunda,  notis  variolarum  sparsis  cntem 
minus  teneram  distinguentibus.  Oculonim  irides  neque  rubri  nee 
c»sii,  sed  griseo-lutescentis  erant  coloris ;  neque  visus  noctumus^ 
sed  tamen  aperUe  lucis  intolerantia,  quam  praesertim  post  variolas 
ortam  narrabant  custodes.  Cilia  et  supercilia  pallide  flava,  et 
capillitlum  totum  ejusdem  quidem  coloris  (blond)  pallide  flavi,  at 
penitus  in  densissimos  circinnos  crispatum,  et  duriosculam  iEthiopis 
lanam  ad  amussim  referens.  Ucbeti  \idebatur  ingenio,  et  pudibonda 
spectatores  adinittebat;  sanissima  caeteroquin  et  cgregia  corporis 
proportione.  Cognates  omnes  nigcrrimos  ^thiopes  habuisse  dice* 
batur."    Nova  Species  QiMdrvpedymy  pp.  10^11.  Note  n. 
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evils  are  balanced  in  some  measure  by  superior  power  of 
vision  in  twilight,  dusk,  or  imperfect  darkness.  ^^  Ad  noc-* 
tumam  quidem  caliginem,  non  magis  quidquam  discemere 
poterant  ac  alii  homines.  In  crepusculo  autem,  et  ad  lunm 
deUliorem  lucem,  longe  acutius  ac  vulgo  possumus  videbant. 
Fulgida  vero  lux,  sive  meridiana  sereno  cselo,  sive  candela- 
rum  aliusve  ignis,  non  quidem  per  se  valde  molestus  ipsis 
Tidebatur,  verum  plane  inuUlis;  cum  quidem  eandem  sine 
graviore  incommodo  aut  dolore  perferre  posaent,  non  aliter 
Jtutem  exinde  occsecarcntur,  ac  nos  ubi  solis  fulgore  aut 
4HVUI  candore  subito  perstringimur^.^ 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  seen  seven  examples  of  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  Negro  race.  Three  of  them  were  sisters; 
having  two  other  full  sisters,  who  were  black.  Two  of  them 
bore  black  children  to  black  men.  They  were  uncommonly 
shrewd,  quick  in  their  apprehen^on  and  reply.  Their  eyes 
vrere  in  a  perpetual  tremulous  vibration,  very  weak,  and 
much  affected  by  the  sun;  but  they  could  see  better  than 
other  persons  in  the  night.  The  fourth  is  a  woman,  whose 
parents  came  from  Guinea,  and  had  three  other  children  of 
their  own  colour.  She  is  freckled,  and  has  such  weak  eyes, 
that  slie  is  obliged  to  wear  a  shade  in  the  summer;  but  slie 
sees  better  in  the  night.  She  bore  an  Albino  child  to  a 
black  man.  Another  white  Negress  had  a  black  daughter 
by  a  black  man.  The  last  instance  was  a  male,  tall,  with 
tremulous  weak  eyes"f-. 

Wafer  has  given  a  good  description  of  those  which  are 
met  with  in  the  isthmus  of  Daricn.  Their  skin  is  milk- 
white,  much  like  the  colour  of  a  white  horse,  and  covered 
with  a  short  down.  "  They  sec  not  very  well  in  the  sun, 
poring  in  the  clearest  day;  their  eyes  being  but  weak;  and 
running  with  water  if  the  sun  shine  towards  them:    so  tliat 


*  Blum  END  A  CH  in  lib,  ciL 

t  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  112—130. 
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in  ihe  daytime  they  care  not  to  go  abroad,  unless  it  be  a 
cloudy  dark  day.  But  notwithstanding  their  being  thus 
sluggbh  and  dull  in  the  daytime,  yet  when  moonshiny 
nights  come,  they  are  all  life  and  activity,  running  abroad 
and  into  the  woods,  skipping  about  like  wild  bucks;  and 
running  as  fast  by  moonlight,  even  in  the  gloom  and  shade 
of  the  woods,  as  the  other  Indians  by  day,  being  as  nimble 
as  they,  though  not  so  strong  and  lusty  .^  Hence  they  are 
called  moon-eyed*. 

The  peculiarity  always  exists  from  birth:  it  never 
changes  afterwards;  and  it  is  propagated  by  generation. 

In  the  natural  history  of  our  species  the  Albinos  have 
not  met  with  much  better  treatment  than  the  Negroes;  for 
some  have  doubted  whether  they,  as  well  as  the  latter,  be- 
long to  the  same  species  with  us-f-.  The  Negroes  were 
too  black,  the  Albinos  too  white.  They  have  been  sup- 
posed incapable  of  propagation.  They  are,  in  truth,  not 
numerous  enough  for  them  to  breed  together,  and  thus  form 
a  permanent  variety;  but,  that  they  can  both  beget  and 
conceive,  is  most  abundantly  proved.  I  know  no  instance 
of  two  bdng  matched  together;  but  when  they  are  paired 
with  common  Negroes  the  offspring  is  generally  black, 
sometimes  white. 

Of  a  white  African  woman  the  parents,  brothers,  and 
nsters  were  all  black.  She  was  married  to  a  black  man,  and 
had  a  black  child.  A  white  Negro  with  dirty  white  wooUy 
hair,  reddish  brown  eyes,  and  very  weak  sight,  was  the  son 
of  a  white  Negro.  His  mother,  three  brothers,  aiid  two 
sisters  were  black:  one  sister  was  white  like  himself^. 


*  New  Voyv^  and  Description  of  the  ItthwMi  of  America,  p.  134 
&  teq. 

t  VoLTAiRB  Esiai  sur  le$  Maur$;  introductioD ;  9I80  chap.  143. 

;  WlNTERBOTTOM  io  lib.  cit. 
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A  classical  writer*  on  die  natural  history  of  man  has 
conceived  that  they  labour  under  a  disease^  which  he  refers 
to  the  cachexia;,  and  considers  as  akinctta  leprosy ;  and 
Ais  opinion  has  had  so  much  weigjit  with  Dr.  Wikteb- 
BOTTOH,  that  he  never,  mentions  the  Albinos  in  his  first 
volume,  which  contains  a  descripUon  of  the  native  Afiicans ; 
but  thrusts  them  into  the  second,  among  tlie  diseases. 

I  consider  these  views  completely  incorrect.  The  indi- 
wluals  in  question  do  not  exhibit  a  single  character  of 
disease.  All  their  functions  are  executed  as  in  other 
persons.  They  are  bom  of  healthy  parents,  occur  among 
the  robust  and  hardy  members  of  savage  tribes,  and  a 
similar  deviation  takes  place  in  many  wild  animals.  Mr. 
Jeffebsok  expressly  mentions,  of  the  seven  cases  which  he 
saw  in  American  Creole  Negroes,  that  all  the  individuak 
were  well  formed,  strong,  and  healthy. 

The  first  example  mentioned  by  Dr.  WiNTEBBOTTOM"f" 
is  the  daughter  of  two  Mulattoes,  bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  who 
had  all  the  Negro  features,  with  woolly  liair  of  a  dirty  white 
ooknir,  and  a  skin  equallmg  in  whiteness  that  of  an  Euro- 
pean, without  any  tiling  disagreeable  in  its  appearance  or 
texture.  Her  eyes  were  between  a  red  and  light  hazel 
ocdour,  and  not  much  afiectcd  by  light.  There  are  no  signs 
here  of  cachexia  or  leprosy;  nor  are  there  any  in  the  two 
Swiss  youths  described  by  Blumexbach,  and  before  him  by 
SAUSftuaE  j:.  They  seem  indeed  to  be  sliort  for  their  age; 
the  elder  was  twenty-two  years  old,  with  the  stature  of 
fifteen;  the  younger  seventeen,  with  that  of  twelve.  Two 
writers  of  very  difierent  characters,  who  had  both   seen 

*  Blumenbach  de  g,  h.  var.  nat.  sect.  iii.  ^  77.     H«  t^ms  it 
^  varietas  gentilitia  ex  morbosa  alTectioQC.^' 
t  lib.  cit  II.  167. 
X  Voyages  dam  Ut  AlpcSy  IV.  303. 
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African  Albinos,  seem  to  have  equally  felt  that  tlie  notioii 
of  disease  was  quite  unfounded;  and  have  used  the  veiy 
same  words  in  ccmveying  their  strong  opinion  to  this  effect. 
^^  Pr^tendre  que  ce  sont  des  Negres  nains,  dont  une  esptee 
de  l^pre  a  blanchi  la  peau,  c^est  comme  si  Ton  disoit  que 
les  ndirs  eux-m^mcs  sont  des  blancs  que  la  lepre  a  noircis*.^ 
**  Cseterum,^  says  Pallas,  ^^  hasce  varietates  iGthiopum 
albas  non  magis  morbosam  naturam  (quod  Blumenbachio 
placuit)  appeOari  posse  puto,  quam  ipsa  iEthiopum  nigredo 
morbus  estf.^ 

This  variety  was  first  observed  in  the  African,  as  the 
great  difference  of  colour  renders  the  variation  more  striking: 
hence  the  individuals  were  termed  Leucsthiopes  j;,  or  white 
N^roes:  their  peculiar  constitution,  for  the  deviation  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  may  be  coOi* 
veniently  termed,  after  some  modem  authors,  leucaetliiojuo. 
From  their  avoiding  the  light,  the  Dutch  gave  them  (}a 
the  island  of  Java)  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  Kak* 
^  kerlakken,  cockroaches,  insects  that  run  about  in  the  dark; 
and  hence  the  French  name  Chacrelas.  The  Spaniards 
ealled  them  Albinos,  and  the  French  Blafards. 

So  far  is  this  variety  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Negro^ 
or  even  to  the  torrid  zone,  that  there  is  no  race  of  men,  nor 
any  part  of  the  globe,  in  which  it  may  not  occur.  Bli7« 
MENfiACU  §  has  seen  sixteen  examples  of  it  in  various  parts 
of  Germany;    and  it  has  been  also  noticed  in  Denmark^ 


'^  Voltaire  Eisai  sur  les  Mcewr$,  mtrodaction. 

f  Nova  Species  QModrt^edum,  p.  II,  note. 

X  Pliny  meDtions  Leucaetliiq)es  in  his  Natural  History^  lib.  Y. 
aec  8;  and  PtoUmyy  1.  4,  c.  6.  But  whether  they  mean  Albinos  is 
doubtful. 

%  De  g.  h,  var.  nat*  p.  278.  Medkinische  BihKatheh,  t  9,  p.  161 
•t  seq. 
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England*,     Ireland,    France,     Switzerland,    Italy/f,    the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  and  Hungary. 

It  is  probably  more  common  in  Africa,  than  elsewhere: 
Dr.  WlNTERBOTTOM  mentions  eleven  instances  among  the 
native  tribes  about  Sierra  Leone ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  seven 
aiAong  the  Negro  slaves  of  America.  The  African  Al- 
binos do  not  present  that  entire  absence  of  colouring  matter 
from  the  eye,  which  we  observe  in  the  European  instances. 
Mr.  Jefferson  does  not  mention  the  colours  of  the  eyes; 
but  Dr.  WiKTERBOTTOM  describes  them  as  light  blue  or 
brown.     They  were  as  weak  as  the  red  eyes  of  our  Albinos. 

Mr.  BowDiCH  informed  me  that  the  king  of  Ashantee 
has  collected  nearly  a  hundred  white  Negroes. 

Humboldt^  says  that  examples  of  this  degeneration 
fKre  tare  in  the  copper-coloured  race.  Yet  they  seem  rather 
numerous  by  Wafer'^s  description  in  the  isthmus  of 
Darien.  In  the  gardens  of  a  palace  belonging  to  Monte- 
zuma, were  found,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
among  rare  birds,  and  other  curiosities,  **  Albinesi  d\3gni 
eik  et  d^ogni  sesso§.^ 

Dubois  states  that  they  are  not  uncommon  among  .the 
Hindoos  II . 

Cook  met  with  tliem  in  several  islands  of  the  Pacific^. 

— i a t 

*  An  English  Albino  is  shortly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunter  • 
Obi.  on  certain  Parts  of  the  animal  Economy,  p.  207. 

t  Buzzi  had  the  opportonity  of  dissecting  one  at  Milan.  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  procuring  his  Dissertazione  sopra  una  Varietd  parti" 
eqfare  (TUomini  bianchi  Eliofobiy  4to.  Milano,  1784. 

I  Perianal  Narrative,  iii.  288. 

§  Carli  Lettere  Americane;  U  i.  let  6. 

II  On  the  Character y  Mannen,  jrc.  of  the  People  of  India ;  p.  190ii 
HT  AtOtaheitc;  Hawkesworth's  Collection,  ii.  99,  188:  at  the 

Society  Isles,  and  New  Caledonia;  Voy,  towardi  the  S.  PoU^  IL 
114:  at  Hapaee  and  Axuiamooka  (Friendly  Isles);  Foy.  to  tkt 
Paei/c,l^\. 
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In  aD  casesi  however,  this  leucsethiopic  constitutkm  haff 
only  occurred  sporadically,  or  in  detached  instances,  as  a 
congenital  variety,  from  individuals  of  the  ordinary  cha* 
racters  in  their  respective  races.  It  has  indeed  been  as- 
serted  that  whole  tribes  of  Albinos  exist  in  Africa*,  Java^ 
Ceylon,  and  the  isthmus  of  Darien-f;  but  no  eye-witness 
reports  sudi  a  fact;  and  Wafeb},  whose  authority  is  often 
cited,  expressly  mendons  ^^  that  they  are  not  a  distinct 
race  by  themselves,  but  now  and  then  one  is  bred  of  a 
copper-coloured  father  and  mother.**  Hence  the  notion  of 
entire  leucsethiopic  nations  may  be  regarded  as  completely 
unfounded. 

« 

There  is  another  description  of  men  with  a  very  fmr  or 
whitie  sldn,  yellow  (flaxen)  or  red  hair,  and  generally  blue  oi^ 
light  gray  eyes  (irides).  Such  individuals,  when  the  health 
is  good,  and  the  circulation  active,  have  a  rosy  tint,  which  i$ 
deeper  and  more  florid  in  the  face.  The  cutaneous  capiU 
laries  are  easily  filled;  and  their  ^^  eloquent  blood^  syn^ 
pathis9s  with  every  mental  emotion.  The  ancient  and 
modem  Germans,  and  the  nations  descended  from  them^ 
the  Belgians,  Dutch,  the  Danes,  Swedes,  English,  &c 
bave  this  character. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  most  extensive  race,  including  nearly 
all  the  people  enumerated  in  the  first  division,  with  the 
skin,  although  white,  possessing  more  or  less  of  a  brown 
tint,  accompanied  with  dark  brown  or  black  hair,  and 
dark  eyes. 

*  **  Leg  Albinos  soot  k  la  v6rit6  one  nation  tr^s  petite  et  trte 
rare;  its  habitent  an  milien  de  rAffique,  leor  faiblesse  ne  leur 
permet.ga^re  de  s'6carter  des  cavernes  oik  its  demeorent;  ce- 
pendant  les  N^gres  en  attrapent  quelqaefois,  et  nous  les  acbetons 
d'eaz  par  curiosity.''    Voltaire  Essai  tvr  U$  Memn^  introdactioiu 

t  BuFFON  by  Wood;  vol.  iii.  pp.  S28^344,  419. 

I  Lot.  fti*. 

e 
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II.  YellM  or  olive  (^Ivus  or  buxeus,  a  middle  tint, 
l)etween  that  of  ripe  wheat  and  boiled  quince  or  dried 
lemon^peel)  characterises  the  Mongolian  tribes,  usually 
called,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  great  part  of  Aaa^ 
Tartars  (Tatars). 

III.  Red  or  ccpper  colour  (bronze  Fr.  an  obscure 
orange  or  rusty  iron  oblour,  not  unlike  the  bark  of  the 
cinnamon^tree)  prevails  in  various  shades  over  nearly  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  and  is  almost  confined  to  that 
dinsion  of  the  globe. 

IV.  Broxrni  or  tawny  (basan^  Fr.  a  middle  tint  between 
the  colour  of  fresh  mahogany  and  of  cloves  or  chestnuts).  It 
characterises  the  Malays,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  numerous  islands  scattered  through  the  Padfic  ocean. 

y.  Blacky  in  various  shades,  from  the  sooty  colour  or 
tawny  black,  to  that  of  jntch  or  ebony,  or  jet-black.  This 
prevails  very  extensively  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  chane- 
terirang  all  the  N^;ro  tribes.  It  is  found  also  in  the  Negro« 
like  natives  of  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen'^s  Land,  Papua 
or  New  Guinea,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  other  islands  of 
the  South  Sea;  and  is  seen,  mingled  with  the  national 
colour,  in  Brazil,  California,  and  India.  The  New  Cale- 
donians constitute  an  insensible  tranntion,  with  the  chestnut- 
coloured  islanders  of  Tongataboo,  and  the  dark  New  Hol- 
landers, from  the  tawny  or  brown  Otahdteans  to  the  Papuas 
or  Negroes  of  New  Guinea. 

In  describing  these  varieties,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  on  the 
most  strongly  marked  tints,  between  which  there  is  every 
conceivable  intermediate  shade  of  colour.  The  opposite  ex- 
tremes run  into  each  other  by  the  nicest  and  most  delicate 
gradations;  and  it  is  the  same  in  every  other  particular,  in 
which  the  various  tribes  of  the  human  species  difPer.  This 
forms  no  slight  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  distinct  ipecies: 
for^^n  that  supposition,  we  cannot  define  their  number,  nor 
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draw  out  the  boundaries  that  divide  them ;  whereas,  in  am* 
mals  most  resembling  each  other,  the  different  spedes  are 
preserved  pure  and  unmixed.  Neither  does  the  ooloury. 
which  I  hare  described  in  general  terms  as  belonging  to  any 
particular  race,  prevail  so  universally  in  all  the  individuals 
of  that  race,  as  to  constitute  an  invariable  character,  as  we 
should  expect  if  it  arose  finom  a  cause  so  uniform  as  an  orU 
ginal  spedBc  difference:  its  varieties,  on  the  contrary,  point 
out  the  action  of  other  circumstances.  Thus,  although  the 
red  colour  is  very  prevalent  on  the  American  condnmit,  tnut 
vellers  have  observed  fiedr  tribes  in  several  parts,  as  Ulloa* 
and  BouGnXR-f-  in  Peru;  Coox^  and  VANConvxB§  at 
Nootka  Sound ;  Humboldt  ||  near  the  sources  of  the  Orir 
nooo;  and  Weld  near  the  United  States.  The  natives  of 
New  Zealand  vary  from  a  deepish  Uack  to  an  olive  or  yel- 
lowish tinge^.  In  the  Friendly  Islands  many  of  the  wo* 
men  are  as  £Edr  as  diose  of  Spain  or  Portugal ;  several  of 
both  sexes  are  of  an  o&ve  colour;  and  many  of  a  deep 
brown  **. 

The  domestic  animals  exhibit  varieties  entirely  analogous 
to  those  which  have  been  just  enumerated ;  a  fact  so  fanu- 
Early  known  with  respect  to  the  sheep,  pig»  horse,  cow,  dog. 


^  Vmf^ge  to  Strnth  Ameriem  ;  L  267. 

t  jRfkliMi  u^igie  du  Vinfoge^  &c. ;  in  Ae^  det  SeUnees^  1740^ 
p.  374.  He  represents  the  Perayians  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras 
to  be  nearly  as  white  as  Europeans. 

I  He  represents  the  odoor  of  their  skin  as  not  very  different  firena 
that  of  Europeans,  bat  with  apale  doU  cast  Vt^.  to  iht  Pati^; 
iL803. 

§  Voyage ;  i.  306. 

H  PoMHeal  Essag  on  tks  MRngdmn  i^  New  S^tnn  ;  L  144. 

f  Anderson,  tii  Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Pacifie  ;  i.  164, 

**  Cook's  Voyage  to^the  PaeiJU;  i..381. 
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cat,  rabUt,  &c.  that  it  oannot  be  neoefBary  to  sujqxnt  th^ 
aisertion  by  any  detdls.  The  leucsethioplc  oonstitutkm  oc* 
din  too  in  wild  and  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  in  the 
human  subject  It  has  been  observed  (not  to  mendon  the 
well-known  examples  of  the  rabbit,  ferret,  mouse,  horse)  in 
the  monkey*  squirrel,  rat,  hamster,  guinea-pig,  mole,  opoa* 
sum,  martin,  weasel,  roe  *,  fox-f*,  rhinoceros  ^,  elephant  §, 
badger,  beaver  |),  bear,  camel ^,  buffalo**,  and  ass-f^. 
The  crow,  blacklnrd,  canary-bird,  partridge,  common  fowl, 
and  peacock,  are  sometimes  the  subjects  of  it;  but  it  has 
never  been  seen  in  any  cold-blooded  animal. 

In  the  leucflcthiopic  mammalia  and  birds  just  enumerated 
the  nature  and  characters  of  the  deviation  seem  to  be  per* 
Escdy  analogous  to  those  of  the  human  Albino.  The  pure 
whiteness  of  their  skin  and  other  integuments,  and  the  red- 
Bess  of  the  iris  and  pupil,  mark  the  same  deficiency  of  ok 
louring  matter.  A  white  mouse  possessed  by  Blumxnbach 
9^  exhilnted  the  intolerance  of  light,  which  has  been  iia* 


*    *  Blumbhbach  dg  $.  h,var,  luU.  sect.  iii.  ^  78. 

t  Shaw^t  Zoehgy. 

t  Barrow's  Tra»eU  ta  South  Africa ;  i.  395. 

%  The  white  elephants  are  very  rare,  and  highly  vahied ;  they 
teoeiire  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  and  are  regarded  in  some 
cases  with  a  kind  of  religious  respect  One  of  his  Birman  majes^a 
tiUes  is,  lord  of  the  white  elephant.  Symes'  Embassy  to  Ava  ;  8yo. 
V.3,  p.  d90;  and  V.3,  p.  338. 

II  The  heaver  may  deviate  either  into  white  or  black.  The  white 
are  \eiy  scarce ;  the  black  are  beautifully  glossy,  and  more  common. 
Hbarnb's  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  p.  241. 

V  ''  One  of  the  camels  was  pure  white  with  blue  eyes."— Ea* 
phinstonb's  Account  of  Cauhul,  Introduction,  p.  30. 

Pallas  mentions  the  same  fact  Travels  in  the  soitthem  Pro^ 
vinces  of  the  Russian  Empire, 

•*  Shaw's  Zoology, 

tt  Buchanan's  Journey  from  Madras^  &c.  v.  1,  p.  7. 
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tked  almost  UniTersally  in  the  human  examples:  the ammal 
kept  its  e^lids  dosed  even  in  the  twilight  *• 

When  two  varieties  copulate  together,  the  offspring  re* 
aembles  neither  parent  wholly,  but  partakes  of  the  form  and 
other  properties  of  both.  This  cannot  with  propriety  be 
termed  hybrid  generation,  as  authors  apply  that  word  to 
the  animals  produced  by  the  copulation  of  different  species, 
as  of  the  horse  and  ass,  the  canary-bird  and  goldfinch.  In 
this  sense  hybrids  are  never  produced  in  the  human  spedes. 
^*  Non  desuht,*'  says  Blumekbach,  **  historiss  nefandas  ho^ 
minum  cum  brutis  copulas,  quando  tot  viri  cum  bestiarum 
femellis.  rem  habuerunt,  sive  effrlenata  libidine  rapti  -f*,  sive 
ex  vesana  oontinentiae  opinione  |,  sive  quod  medicum  usum 
ex  ejusmodi  fadnore  sperarent  § ;  aut  feminas  a  brutorum 
masculis  ||  subactas  esse  relatum  est,  sive  violenti  stupro  id 


^  Commentation.  Reg.  Soc.  Seient,  Gotting,  v.  7,  p.  d4. 

t  Th.  Warton  ad  Thbocriti  Idyll.  L  88,  p.  19.  ''  Andivi  ex 
docto  qnodam  anuco,  qai  per  Slciliam  insulam  iter  fadenSy  ibidem 
com  Vetera  monumenta,  torn  populi  mores  accuratiusiiiTestigayeraty 
inter  confessionis  articulos  a  Sicolis  caprariis  ^pad  montes  vitam  so- 
litariam  degeatibus,  etiamnum  per  sacerdotea  proprios  rite  solere 
exigi,  an  rem  cum  hircis  suis  habuerint  V 

X  Mart,  a  Baumoartbn^  Peregrinatio  in  Egyptum,  ArMam^ 
&c.  p.  73.  *^  £x  Alohanica  Egypti  eg^ressi,  venimus  ad  casale 
quoddam  Bdbes  dictum,  ubi  carabena:  eunti  Damascom  somas  cos- 
juncti.  Ibi  vidimus  sanctum  unum  Saracenicum,  inter  arenarum 
cumulos,  ita  ut  ex  utero  matris  prodiit,  nudum  sedentem.— Audivi- 
mus  sanctum  ilium,  quem  eo  looo  vidimus,  publicitus  apjprime  com- 
inendari :  eum  e^t  hominem  sanctum,  divinum  ac  integritate  pne- 
cipuum,  eo  quod  nee  fneminaJfan  unquam  esset  nee  paerorum„  sed 
tantummodo  aseilarum  concubitor  atqae  molarum." 

§  Hoc  fine  Persas  ischiade  laborantes  onagras  inire  Pallas 
auctor  est,  in  Neuen  Nordischen  Beytrayen,  p.  ii.  pag.  38. 

II  Phillips,  speaking  of  the  baboons  of  Guinea  in  Churchill's 
Collection  of  Voyages ,  v.  6,  p.  211,  says,  *'  Here  are  a  vast  nurabrr 
oi  o^  ergrown  large  baboons,  some  as  big  as  a  laige  mastiff  dogt 

u3 
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aoddaity  sive  •oUidtantibus  ex  libidine  inMnientibug  femi- 
nis*,  sive  prostituendbus  sese  ex  religiosa  superatitione^f*; 
nullum  tamen  unquam  a  teste  fide  digno  relatum  comperimus 
exemplum,  ubi  fecunda  evaserit  ejusmodi  copula,  hybridum- 
que  ex  hominis  cum  bestia  immani  coitu  prbgnatum  fuerit.^ 
Yet  the  laws  of  various  countries  have  directed  that  the 
frmt  of  such  unnatural  intercourse  should  be  burned,  or 
otherwise  destroyed. 

We  can  only  speak,  in  the  human  subject,  of  such  hy- 
brids as  proceed  from  copulation  of  the  different  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  spedes,  as  of  a  carthorse  and  a  racer,  the 
green  and  white  canary-birds,  &c  These  unions  have  a 
great  effect  in  changing  the  colour,  conformation,  and  other 
properties  of  the  offspring,  and  are  consequently  employed 
irith  wonderful  advantage  in  improving  the  breeds  of  our 
domestic  animals,  particularly  the  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

Children  produced  from  the  copulation  of  different  races 
exhibit  the  middle  (or  nearly  so)  between  the  two  tints  of 
their  parents.  This  law  holds  good  universally;  climate 
not  making  the  smallest  difference :  Mulattos  predsely  ami- 
lar  are  p^duced  from  the  union  of  Negroes  and  Europeans, 
whether  in  Africa,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  sugar  islands, 
in  North  America,  or  in  Europe.  From  a  refinement  of 
vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  colonics  in  America 
have  enriched  their  language  with  terms  for  the  finest  shades. 


which  go  in  droYes  of  fifty  and  one  handred  together,  and  are  very 
dangerous  to  be  met  with,  especially  by  women ;  whom  I  have  been 
credibly  informed  they  have  often  seized  upon,  raTisbed,  and  in 
that  kind  abused  one  after  another,  till  they  have  killed  them.'' 

^  Ita  feminas  Kamtschadalicas  quondam  cum  canibus  CMivisso 
Steller  refert,  in  Besekreihmg  von  Kamttchatka^  p.  289. 

t  Ut  Mendesias  feminas  cum  hirco  sacro :  de  quo  singulari  rita 
videsis  uberrime  disserentem  D'Hancarville  in  Recktrekes 
rOri^  de*  ArU  de  Im  €Mce^  t  1,  p.  330. 
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which  result  from  the  d^^eneratioD  of  the  primitire  ookmr ; 
and  have  also  distinguished  the  oflbfuing  of  the  various  dark- 
coloured  races  with  the  whites. 

la  the  first  generation,  the  offspring  of  Europeans  and 
Negroes  are  called  Mulattos  (mulatre,  Fr.).  The  word 
Creole  (criollb)  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  this, 
even  by  good  writers ;  but  that  name,  originally  iqppUed  by 
the  first  Negroes  conveyed  to  America  in  the  sixteenth  cen-. 
tury,  to  their  children  bom  in  that  country,  and  borrowed 
by  the  Spaniards  from  them  to  denote  their  own  offspring  in 
the  new  world*,  belongs  properly  to  the  children  of  Euror 
peau  or  N^ro  parents  bom  in  the  East  or  West  Indies. 

In  colour,  figure,  and  moral  qualities,  the  Mulatto  is  tk 
medium  between  the  European  and  African.  The  colour 
b  more  or  less  yellow,  brown,  or  tawny,  according  as  thi^ 
]Surc^>ean  father  may  have  been  fair  or  dark ;  and  the  poun* 
tenance  has  the  middle  form  between  that  of  both  parents  f , 
There  is  no  redness  of  the  cheek.  The  hair  is  curled  an4 
black,  but  much  longer  than  that  of  the  Negro  ;  and  th^ 
iris  is  dark.  In  cleanliness,  capacity,  activity,  and  courage, 
fhey  are  deddedly  superior  to  the  Negroes. 

*  Oarcilasso  del  Origin  de  h$  Jiiosi,  p.  36&.  We  can  easily 
mdentand  how  the  use  of  the  word  may  have  been  extended  in  tlie 
West  Indies  to  the  animals  which  have  been  pcodocad  firom  stockf 
imported  fh>m  the  old  world. 

t  Whether  either  colour  or  sex  affects  the  offspring  more  strong 
than  the  other,  is  an  interesting  question,  which  we  have  not  the 
means  of  answering  satislhctorily.  I  find  an  opinion  expressed^ 
that  in  the  union  of  the  European  and  Negress  the  nobler  Uood 
predominates.  Est  wick,  HUtory  of  Jamaica;  ii.  336.  There  is 
the  same  authority  for  an  opinion  that  male  and  female  Mulattos 
do  not  produce  so  many  ohildron  together,  as  if  diey  were  united 
.respecti?ely  to  Neg^resses  and  Europeans.  Bfr.  Long,  in  his  Hisuny 
of  Jamaica^  gives  a  similai;  testimony  on  this  point,  and  that  in' 
strong  terms. 

u  4 
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EuToptaitt  and  Mulattos  {nnoduoe  Teroerons  (aometimea 
abo  called  Quarterons,  Morisooa,  and  Mestizos).  The  hair 
and  countenance  of  these  resemble  the  Eunypean;  the 
former  has  nothing  of  the  grandmother^s  woolly  curl :  the 
dcin  has  a  slight  brown  tint,  and  the  cheeks  are  red*  In  the 
Dutch  colonies  they  often  have  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair.  The 
atun  of  the  black  blood  b  principally  visible  in  the  organs 
of  generation :  the  scrotum  is  blackish  in  the  male,  and  the 
lalna  pudendi  dark  or  purfdish  in  the  female. 

In  pc^tical  rights  these  class  with  the  Mulattos  in  the 
£uTopean  colonies. 

Europeans  and  Teroerons  produce  Quarterons  or  Qua» 
droons  (ochavones,  octavones,  or  alvinos),  which  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  whites :  but  they  are  not  entitled,  in 
Jamaica  at  least,  to  the  same  legal  privileges  as  the  Euro* 
peans  or  white  Creoles,  because  there  is  still  a  contamination 
of  dark  blood,  although  no  longer  visible.  It  is  said  to  be- 
tray itself  sometimes  in  a  relic  of  the  peculiar  strong  smdl 
of  the  great^andmother. 

The  genealogy  of  these  hybrid  races  is  carried  into  the 
fifth  generation,  the  children  of  Europeans  and  Quarterons 
being  called  Quinterons  •  (puchuelas  Spar.).  It  is  not  cre- 
dible that  any  trace  of  mixed  origin  can  remcun  in  this  case, 
according  to  the  observations  of  the  most  judicious  eyc-wit- 
fiesses  concerning  the  third  generation,  viz.  that  in  colour 
and  habit  of  body  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  thdr 
European  progenitors.  Accordingly,  even  the  law  is  now 
satisfied,  and  considers  tliem  sufficiently  whitened  to  enjoy 
its  full  protection :  they  are  legally  white,  and  free. 


f  The  ofTsprin^  of  a  Quadroon  woman  and  white  man  is  called 
Mestizo^  or  Mustee,  accordinf^  to  Edwards,  Hist,  of  the  West  In- 
dies;  ii.  18:  and  Winterbottom,  Account  of  th0 native  A/ricmtw; 
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Bj  an  opponte  course  of  proceeding  the  Mulatto  offspring 
of  the  European  and  Negro  may  be  reduced  again  to  the 
characters  of  the  latter.  If  the  Mulatto  be  paired  with  a 
Negro,  and  the  children  again  and  agiun  with  Negroes,  the 
finirth  generation  is  perfectly  black. 

Thus,  in  obedience  to  that  prindple  by  which  the  pro- 
perdes  of  the  offspring  depend  on  those  of  the  parents,  we 
have  the  power  of  changing  one  species  into  another  by  re- 
peated intermixture.  If  the  offspring  of  a  white  \7oman 
and  a  black  be  matched  with  a  black  man,  and  this  process 
be  repeated  two  or  three  dmes,  the  form  of  the  original  mo- 
ther is  entirely  lost,  and  that  of  the  father  substituted  ;  or, 
▼ice  versa.  In  this  manner  the  colour  of  the  race  may  be 
completely  changed  in  three  or  four  generations ;  while  it 
never  has  been  changed  by  climate,  even  in  tlie  longest  series 
of  ages. 

The  offspring  of  an  European  and  Indian  (American) 
is  named  Mestizo*  (mestee,  Eng.).  The  hair  is  black  and 
stnught ;  the  iris  dark :  the  skin  varies  according  to  the 
Unt  of  the  American  parent  As  the  latter  is  by  no  means 
so  dark-coloured  as  the  Negro,  the  Mestizo  is  much  lighter 
than  the  Mulatto.  Many  native  Americans  are  nearly  as 
fair  as  Europeans;  hence  Mestizos  are  often  not  distinguish- 
able by  colour  from  Europeans. 

**  A  Mesdzo,^  says  Humboldt  -f*,  ^*  is  in  colour  almost  a 
pure  white,  and  his  skin  is  of  a  particular  transparency. 
The  small  beard,  and  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  certun 


*  They  also  are  sometimes  called  Mestindi,  Metifi,  MamelackJ. 

t  Political  Essay,  v.  1,  p.  244.  The  testimony  of  Ulloa  is  to 
the  same  effect.  "  The  inhabitants  (of  Conception)  consist  of  Spa- 
niards, and  of  Mestizos,  who  in  colour  are  hardly  distinguished 
from  the  former ;  both  being  very  fair,  and  some  have  even  fresh 
^mplexions^'^    Voy^i  to  Souih  America ;  ii.  237. 
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obliquity  iif  the  eyes,  are  more  frequent  indications  of  tlie 
mixture  of  Indian  blood,  than  the  nature  of  the  hair.^ 

They  have  often  some  parts  of  the  body  darker  than 
others;  and  this  is  always  the  case  with  the  organs  of  gene* 
ration  in  both  sexes.  European  fathers  and  Mestee  mothers 
fcoduoe  Quarterons,  Quatralvi,  or  Castizos,  corresponding 
Id  Tercerons  in  the  Ncgso  breed,  and  not  distinguishable 
firora  Europeans*;  Quarteron  women  with  Europeans, 
Ochavfms,  or  Qctavons ;  and  Europeans  with  fen^de  Octa- 
itms,  Puchuelos,  which  are  not  only  not  distinguishable  in 
apy  respect  from  native  Europeans,  but  also  enjoy  full  leffl 
lights  and  privileges  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  offspring  of  Negroes  and  Americans  are  called 
SSambos  or  Sambos -f- ;  and  sometimes  Mulattos.  N^groea 
with  Mulattos  pnxluce  Zambos^  de  Mulata  (griffos,  or  ca* 
bros) ;  an  European  and  Zambo,  a  Mulatto ;  an  Am^can 
pod  Zambo,  a  Zarobaigo.  The  offspring  of  the  Zambos 
lure  styled,  in  dcriaon,  by  the  Spaniards  Cholos;  that 
qf  a  Negro  and  Zamba  is  called  Zambo  prieto  (black 
Zambo  §). 


*  "  If  a  Mestiza  marry  a  white  man,  the  second  f^eratkm 
differs  hardly  in  any  thing  from  the  European  race.*^  Humboldt^ 
he.  cit. 

i  **  The  descendants  of  Negroes  and  Indian  women  bear  at 
Mexico,  Lima,  and  eyen  at  the  Havannah,  tiie  strange  name  of 
Chino,  Chinese.  On  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  and,  as  appears  from 
the  laws,  eren  in  New  Spain,  they  are  called  Zamhos.  This  last 
denomination  is  now  principally  limited  to  the  descendants  of  a 
Negro  and  a  female  Mulatto,  or  a  Negro  and  a  Chinese  funale.** 
Humboldt,  tac.  cit, 

X  The  offspring  of  a  Negro  or  Negress  with  a  Mulatto  man  or 
woman  is  called  in  the  English  colonies  Samho.  Edwards'  Hisi, 
rf  the  West  Indies ;  T.  2,  p.  18. 

I  If  a  Mulatto  and  Terceron,  or  Terceron  and  Qoarteron^  inter- 
mix, the  offspring  are  called  Tanti  en  ayre  by  the  Spaniards;  be* 
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it 


In  a  country  govemed  by  whites,  the  families  rqnited 
to  have  the  least  mixture  of  Negro  or  Mulatto  blood  are  nar 
turaUy  the  most  honoured.  Thus,  in  (Spanish)  America, 
the  greater  or  less  d^ree  of  whiteness  of  skin  decides  the 
rank  of  an  individual  in  society.  A  white,  who  rides  bare- 
footed on  horseback,  thinks  he  belongs  to  the  nobility  of 
the  country.  When  a  common  man  disputes  with  one  of 
the  titled  lords  of  the  country,  he  is  frequently  heard  to  say^ 
*  Do  you  think  me  not  so  white  as  yourself?^  It  becomes, 
consequently,  a  very  interesting  business  for  the  public  va- 
nity to  estimate  accurately  the  fractions  *  of  European  blood 
which  belong  to  the  di£Perent  casts.^ 

*^  It  often  happens  that  the  families  suspected  of  being 
cf  mixed  blood  demand  from  the  high  court  of  justice  (au^ 
dienda)  to  have  it  declared  that  they  belong  to  the  whites. 


cause  they  remain  in  the  same  legal  condition,  neither  advancing 
nor  receding.    Ulloa,  Voyage,  i.  30. 

If  a  Terceron  mixes  with  a  Mulatto  woman,  or  a  Qoarteron  with 

« 

a  Terceron  woman,  the  offspring  are  called  Saltatras,  or  retrogrades ; 
because  they  take  a  step  backwards  towards  the  Negro  blood.  Ibid. 
*  The  proportions  are  represented  below  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples sanctioned  by  usage. 

Parents.  Offspring,  Degree  of  Mixture, 

Negro  and  European  .  •  •  Mulatto  •.•••••  \  white   \  black. 

European  and  Mulatto. .  Terceron \         ■    ^         ■ 

Kegro  and  Mulatto  ....  Griffo,  or  Zambo  \  black    ^  white. 

European  and  Terceron  •  Quarteron {  white   \  black. 

Negro  and  Terceron  f  black   \  white. 

European  and  Quarteron  •  Quinteron  •  •  •  •  •  -fi  white  y'^  black. 

Negro  and  Quarteron  « W  black  -^V  white 


'• 


The  two  latter  are  respectively  white  and  black ;  and  of  these 
the  first  arp  white  by  law,  and  consequently  free  in  our  West  India 
islands.  AH  remains  of  colour  are  so  completely  banislied,  thai 
they  are  not  distinguishable  from  whites  in  any  respect 
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These  declarations  ore  not  always  corroborated  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  senses.  We  see  very  swarthy  Mulattos^  who 
Jiave  had  the  address  to  get  themselves  whitened  (this  is  the 
vulgar  expression).  When  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  too  re- 
pugnant to  the  judgment  demanded,  the  petitioner  b  con- 
tented with  an  expression  somewhat  problematical.  The 
sentence  then  simply  bears,  <  that  such  individuals  may  ooor- 
eider  themselves  ob  whites  (que  se  tengan  por  blancos)  *•*  ^ 

Where  several  races  are  brought  together,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  in  some  European-Anatic 
settlements,  their  nrixtures  inth  each  other,  and  the  several 
crossings  between  tlie  original  races  and  their  various  d^ 
scendants,  give  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  mixed  breeds,  and 
every  possible  variety  of  colour.     The  dark  races,  and  all  wbo 
are  contaminated  by  any  visible  mixture  of  dark  blood,  are 
comprised  under  the  general  denomination  of  people  of  co- 
lour*   It  b  not,  however,  merely  by  thb  superficial  charac- 
ter that  they  are  dbtingubhed;  all  other  pby^cal  and  moral 
qualities  are  equally  influenced  by  those  of  the  parents. 
The  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  Europeans  b 
deteriorated  by  the  mixture  of  black  or  red  blood ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  infusion  of  white  blood  tends  in  an 
equal  degree  to  improve  and  ennoble  the  qualities  of  the 
dark  varieties. 

The  general  law,  that  animals  produce  their  like,  by 
which  unitbrmity  of  species  is  maintained,  suffers  some  ex- 
ceptions. Children  do  not  always  resemble  their  parents ; 
and  hence  wc  have  occasionally  persons  produced  in  each 
race  with  characters  approaching  to  those  of  the  other  races. 
Among  the  white  races  of  Europe  scattered  instances  of  in- 
dividuals with  skins  nearly  as  dark  as  those  of  the  Mongols 
or  South  Sea  Islanders  are  not  unfrcquent.    I  lately  saw  a 


♦  HirMBOLDT  PoliL  Essay ;  i.  246,217, 
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girl  whose  dbrk  dive  ekin  and  jet  black  hair,  very  much 
like  those  of  a  Chineae,  joined  to  Englisli  features,  made. 
me  suppose  that  there  was  some  mixture  of  blood :  it  turned 
out,  however,  that  her  parents  were  both  Englisli ;  the  mo-r 
tfaer  dark,  but  not  of  so  deep  a  tint  as  the  daughter,  and 
the  father  fair.  AmoDg  the  Otaheiteans,  descended  froiu^ 
the  Malay  race,  individuals  with  light  brown  or  sandy  hair^ 
and  fair  complexion,  are  not  very  uncommon  * :  and  For- 
8Tsa  saw,  in  the  island  of  Otaha,  a  man  with  fair  freckled 
skill  and  red  hair  -|*.  Bed-haired  individuals  have  been  ob« 
served  in  most  of  the  dark  nations,  as  the  Wotiaks,  Eski* 
maux,  islanders  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Zealand,  and 
the. Negroes^.  The  origin  of  Albinos,  particularly  in  tho 
dark  races,  b  a  remarkable  example  of  native  variety  of 
colour. 

In  the  mixed  breeds,  too,  although  the  children  generally 
partake  of  the  character  of  both  parents,  they  sometimes 
resemble  one  only;  and^  in  such  a  case,  the  influence  of  the 
other  is  often  observed  in  the  second  or  third  generation^ 
Children  may  be  seen  like  thdir  grandsires,  and  unlike  the 
father  and  mother. 

Fit  qnoque,  nt  interdum  similes  existere  avorum 
Possint,  et  referant  proavonun  saepe  flgnras. 

Inde  Venus  varias  producitsorte  figuras, 

0* 

M^jonunque  refert  voltus,  vocesque,  comasqne. 

LucRBT.  lib.  it. 


♦  FoRSTER  Obs.  <m  a  Voyage  round  iha  World ;  p.  229. 

t  Ibid.  230. 

t  Blumbnbach  de  g,  h,  var,  not.  p.  160.  He  himself  saw  a 
Molatto  with  red  hair,  of  which,  he  proonred  a  'specimen.  A  man 
of  molatlD  oompIexioB,  freckled,  with  strong  red  hair,  disposed  in 
small  wiiy  carls,  and  boni'  of  black  parents,  was  seen  by  Wintbr- 
BOTTOM,  ii.  170;  who  met  with  others  having  red  complexion  and 
hairj  i.  193. 
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Thui  it  b  poHiMe  that  an  Afrion  ABjiueai  mad  an  Euro* 
pean  maj  produce  together  a  true  Mohtto^;  the  oAprin^ 
receiving  its  dark  tint  throi^  the  mother^  although  die  haa 
it  not  herself. 

The  offifxing  of  a  Made  and  wUte  nu^  he  either  Uacsk 
or  white,  instead  of  being  mixed ;  and  in  some  rare  caaei 
it  has  been  spotted. 

A  black  man  married  a  white  woman  in  York :  in  due 
eoune  of  time  she  had  a  child  that  was  entirely  black,  and 
rery  much  like  the  father  in  ooknir  and  features,  without 
the  least  participation  in  the  features  or  colour  of  the  modier. 
A  Negro  was  married  in  London  to  a  white  woman,  who 
afterwards  had  a  daughter  as  fair  as  any  one  hom  of  wUfta 
parents,  and  like  the  mother  in  features,  but  her  right  but- 
tock and  thigh  were  as  black  as  the  skin  of  the  fiuher.  Two 
Negro  slaves  having  married  in  Vir^ia,  the  woman  brought 
forth  a  white  ^rl.  The  husband^s  father  was  white,  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother  black ;  and  in  eveiy  flmnly 
related  to  tliem  there  had  always  been  a  white  child -f*. 

A  Negress  had  twins  by  an  Englishman :  one  was.  per* 
fectly  black,  with  short,  woolly^  curled  hair ;  the  other  was 
light  with  long  hair  I. 

Dr.  WiNTEHBOTTOM  ssys  that  in  a  family  of  tax  persons, 
which  he  knew,  one  half  was  almost  as  light  coloured  as  Mu- 
lattos, while  the  other  was  jet  black.  The  father  was  a 
deep  black,  the  mother  a  Mulatto  §. 

Variations  of  colour,  analogous  to  those  just  enumerated, 
are  of  daily  occurrence  among  animals,  as  in  the  production 


*  Stbdm4n's  Sminmrn^  ii.  900. 

t  These  instances  are  rdated  by  Dr.  Parsons  in  tiie  Piiki, 
Trmnmci.  v.  66 ;  and  seem  to  be  of  unquestionable  antiMiiticity. 
t  White  on  the  rtguhr  GrmdmHam^  p.  133. 
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of  jblack  Bhcefs  cats,  hones,  foxes,  fcc.  While  sheep  may 
prodoce  black  lambs;  and  gray  rabbits  may  bring  forth 
either  white  (leucasthiopic)  or  black  ones.  The  production 
of  leucsethiopic  animals  from  those  of  the  ordinary  colour 
is  very  common.  In  the  beaver,  which  is  a  wild  animal, 
we  have  either  black  or  leucsethiopic  white  ones  produced 
from  the  common  animal.  Dr.  Bochakan  says  of  the  asseft 
in  the  Camatic,  that  ^*  some  are  of  the  usual  ash  colour, 
-whilst  others  are  almost  black,  in  which  case  the  cross  on 
the  shoulders  disappears.  Milk-white  asses  are  also  to  be 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  These  are  not  varieties  as  to  sper 
des;  fiMT  black  individuals  have  sometimes  ash-coloured 
ootts;  and,  on  the  contrary,  black  colts  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  ash-odoured  dams  *.^ 

Two  common  peacocks  produced  fourteen  young:  two 
were  white,  the  rest  resembled  their  parents -f. 

The  native  or  cotigenital  varieties  thus  produced  are 
propagated  by  generation,  and  become  established  as  per- 
manent breeds,  if  individuals  with  these  new  characters  oon* 
stantly  intermix,  and  none  others  are  admitted  into  the 
breed.  Thus  the  leucsethiopic  constitution  has  become  fixed 
in  the  white  rabbit  and  f&rret ;  and  thus,  before  our  eyes, 
as  consfncuous  a  deviation  from  the  common  stock  has  been 
formed,  as  any  in  the  human  race.  Black  rams  are  always 
i^ected  in  breeding,  because  they  would  transfer  their  co- 
lour to  their  progeny.  In  many  parts  of  En^and  all  the 
cattle  are  of  one  colour :  this  arises  from  the  loi^*estaMished 
cust<»n  of  slaughtering  all  the  calves  which  have  not  the 
desired  tint  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  the  same 
plan  were  adopted  with  the  human  subject,  that  is,  if  persons 
marked  by  certain  native  pecufiimties  were  united,  thdr  cfl^ 


*  Jaumey  from  Madras  tkraupk  Mytort^  &c. ;  V,  1,  p*  7. 
t  BuFFON ;  V.  12,  p.  280y  note. 
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spring  again  matdied  with  similar  individuals,  and  this  con- 
stantly repeated,  any  native  variety  might  be  fixed  as  a  per- 
manent breed.  Human  Albinos  are  too  few  for  this  pur- 
pose :  hence  we  have  no  race  in  our  species  like  tlie  fenret  or 
white  rabbit. 

The  disposition  to  change  is  exhausted  in  one  generation, 
and  the  characters  of  the  original  stock  return,  unless  the 
variety  is  kept  up  by  the  precaution  above-mentioned  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  breed  all  which  have  not  the  new  charac- 
ters. Thus,  when  African  Albinos  intermix  with  the  com- 
mon  race,  the  ofispring  generally  is  black.  The  same  ciFr 
cumstance  is  seen  in  vegetables :  the  seeds  of  our  fine  culti^ 
vated  apples  almost  always  produce  the  common  crab ;  and 
the  variegated  holly  can  only  be  preserved  as  a  variety  by 
grafung :  when  we  attempt  to  propagate  it  by  seed,  it  re- 
turns to  the  common  green  holly.  In  considering  this  as  aa 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  wliich  varieties  of  odour  may 
have  arisen  in  the  human  race,  an  objection  will  probaUy 
occur,  that  we  do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  see  Negroes,  Ame* 
ricans,  or  Mongols,  produced  among  the  white  races;  nor 
Europeans  among  the  former.  The  theory  of  unity  of  the 
species  would  certainly  be  untenable,  if  it  depended  on 
proving  that  such  varieties  occur.  But  the  Negro  and  the 
European  are  the  two  extremes  of  a  very  long  gradaticm : 
between  them  arc  almost  innumerable  intermediate  stages, 
which  differ  from  each  other  no  more  than  the  individuals 
occasionally  produced  in  every  race  differ  from  the  generality 
of  the  race. 

That  the  common  opinion,  which  refers  the  characteristic 
differences  of  colour  in  the  varieties  of  the  human  spedes  to 
climate,  and  particularly  to  the  degree  of  solar  heat,  is  en- 
tirely unfounded,  will,  I  trust,  be  fully  proved  hereafter. 
Enough  has  now  been  said  to  shew  that  these  differences  de-^ 
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pend  Qn  the  breed ;  and  that  the  hue  of  the  offspring  fol- 
lows that  of  the  parents,  excepting  in  the  rare  cases  of  na- 
tive or  congenital  variety.  The  latter  examples  prove  that 
..colour  is  not  an  essential  character  of  race ;  that  identi^  of 
tint  is  not  nilcessary  to  establish  descent  from  a  common 
stock.  These  occurrences,  together  with  the  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  widest  deviation  in  colour  in  animals  confess- 
,edly  of  the  same  species,  fully  authorise  us  to  conclude,  that, 
however  striking  the  contrast  may  be  between  the  fair  Euro- 
pean and  the  ebon  African,  and  however  unwilling  the 
former  may  be  to  trace  up  his  pedigree  to  the  «ame  Adam 
with  the  latter,  this  superfidal  distinction  b  altogether  in- 
aufBdent  to  establish  diversity  of  species. 

Examples  occur  of  individuals  spotted  with  different  co- 
lours; but  they  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  those  of 
^)otted  animals.  Persons  of  the  black  races  are  sometimes 
marked  by  patches  of  white,  of  various  rize  and  number, 
without  any  thing  like  disease  a£  the  skin.  This  circum- 
stance has  been  observed  most  frequently  in  Negroes,  and 
generally  begins  in  early  in&nojr ;  the  individuals  are  called 
,  spotted  or  jnebald  N^oes,  in  French,  N^gres-pies.  Blu- 
MENBACH  has  described  a  man  of  this  kind,  whom  he  saw 
in  London ;  a  servant  to  the  person  who  kept  the  animals  at 
Exeter  Change.  He  was  a  young  man  perfectly  black,  ex- 
cepting the  umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions  of  the  abdo- 
men,^ and  the  middle  of  ^he  lower  limbs,  including  the  knees 
and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  which  were 
of  a  clear  and  almost  snowy  whiteness,  but  spotted  with 
blade,  like  the  skin  of  a  panther.  His  hidr  was  of  two  co- 
loiurs.  On  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  head,  from  the 
vertex  to  the  forehead,  where  it  ended  in  a  sharp  point, 
there  was  a  white  spot,  with  a  yellower  tinge  than  those  on 
the  trunk  and  legs.     The  hair  covering  tliis  was  white,  but 
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fcfiemblcd  tlie  rc6t  in  other  respects  *.  On  oompoii^g  tk 
picture  of  this  man  with  three  otlicjrs  (a  boy  and  two  gak)^ 
he  observes  that  the  white  spots  occupied  the  abclcmieii  moi 
thighs,  never  appearing  on  the  hands  and  feet,  which  piit% 
with  the  groins,  are  the  first  to  turn  black  in  the  iiewl]r4Mn 
Negroes ;  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  white  parts  n 
symmetrical.  Both  the  parents  of  this  man,. and  of  the 
others^,  of  whom  Blumxxbach  had  collected  aoommti^ 
were  entirely  black ;  so  that  Buffom^s  conjecture  of-dns  va- 
riety being  produced  by  the  cohabitation  of  a  Nqrro  with 
an  Albiness,  is  groundless. 

These  spots,  in  which  the  e^ndermis  is  perfectly  heahi^, 
and  which  are  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  Bkinonlf 
by  their  whiteness,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  diseases 
of  the  organ,  where  the  cuticle  becomes  scaly  or  hnomy, 
which  are  frequent  in  some  of  the  black  races.  Nor  are 
they  peculiar  to  dark-coloured  people.  Blumxmbacr  has 
seen  two  instances  in  Germems ;  one  of  a  youth,  the  other 
of  a  man  sixty  years  old.  They  both  had  a  rather  tawny 
'skin,  marked  here  and  there  with  various*sized  spots  of  the 
-clearest  white.  They  appeared  first  in  the  former  in  infimcy, 
and  in  the  latter  at  the  age  of  manhood. 


*  D€  g,  &.  vtfr.  fuu.  sect  iii.  §  48.  AlhilAmf€%  mMhtn-kitierir' 
eker  Gegenst'dnde ;  No.  21.  Another  spotted  Negro  is  delineated  in 
BUFFON,  Supplement f  t  4,  p.  666,  tab.  2. 

t  Byrd,  in  the  Philos,  Transact,  t.  19,  p.  781,  mentions  a  boy, 
in  whom  the  spots  were  first  seen  in  the  foorth  year,  and  pro^n^es* 
sively  increased.  Mr.  Jefferson  mentions  a  Negro,  boni  blaok  of 
black  parents,  on  whose  ohin,  when  a  boy,  a  white  spot  appeared. 
It  continued  to  increase  till  he  became  a  man,  when  it  had  extended 
over  the  chin,  lips,  one  cheek,  the  under  jaw  and  neck  of  the  same 
side.  Notes  on  Ftr^tnm,  p.  120.  Another  case  is  mentioned  by 
Morgan  in  Transactions  of  the  Phihsopkical  Society  of  PMhuh^kk^ 
V.  2,  p.  302. 
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The  skin  diflPers  in  some  other  properties  besides  its  co- 
lour. Travellers  have  described  it  as  remarkably  soft  and 
smooth,  and,  as  it  were,  silky  in  certain  races :  as  in  the 
Carib,  Negro*,  Otahdteanf,  and  Turk.  It  secretes  a 
matter  of  peculiar  odour  in  some  races.  **  The  Peruvian 
Indians,^  says  Humboldt,  *^  who  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
distinguish  the  different  races  by  their  quick  sense  of  smell, 
have  formed  three  words  to  express  the  odour  of  the  Euro- 
pean, the  Indian  American,  and  the  Negro :  they  call  the 
£rst  pezuna,  the  second  posco,  and  the  third  graio  l^*  He 
adds,  that  the  casts  of  Indian  or  African  blood  preserve  the 
odour  peculiar  to  the  cutaneous  trans{nration  of  those  prinu* 
five  races. 


CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  Hair,  Beard^  and  Colour  qf  the  Iris. 


lEvERT  part  of  our  frame  deserves  to  be  attentively  conri' 
dered  and  investigated.     The  hair,  which  is  found,  in  va* 


•  <<  Their  skins  are  always  cool,  at  least  more  so  than  those  of 
Eniopeans  in  the  same  climate ;  and  they  are  also  remaricable  for 
their  sleekness  and  velvet-like  softness.^'  Winterbottom,  ilc- 
tfomU  of  the  notice  Afrieant ;  i.  180. 

t  Hawkesworth's  CoUecHon  of  Votfoges;  t  2,  p.  187. 

I  HuMseLDT,  Polkical  Ei$mf;  i.  345. 
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iauch  stronger  than  in  the  darkest  Europeans.  A  striking 
proof  that  the  colour  of  the  hair  depends  on  that  of  the 
skin  is  afforded  by  the  spotted  Africans,  in  whom  the  hairs 
growing  out  of  a  white  patch  on  the  head  are  white  ♦. 

The  principal  differences  of  the  hair  may  be  brought 
under  the  four  following  heads : 

1.  Brownish,  deviating  into  yellow  (flaxen)  or  red  on 
one  dde,  and  black  on  the  other ;  copious,  soft,  long,  and 
forming  more  or  less  distinct  ringlets  or  undulations.  It  is 
seen  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  and  its  light 
shades  formerly  attracted  particular  notice  in  the  ancient 
Germans.  The  thin-skinned  Albino  has  the  softest  and 
most  colourless  hair :  in  the  Germanic  race  it  is  also  very 
soft  and  light-coloured ;  and  red  hair  is  usually  found  in 
conjunction  with  a  thin  and  soft  skin.  The  Celtic  and  Sla- 
Tomc  races,  which  make  up  the  chief  population  of  Europe, 
the  eastern  Asiatics,  aod  northern  Africans,  have  gene- 
rally, with  a  rather  thicker  and  darker  skin,  stronger,  black, 
or  dark  brown,  and  more  or  less  curling  hair. 

The  lighter  and  darker  kinds  of  hmr  will  grow  to  rery 
considerable  lengths  in  Europeans,  when  not  cut  "I*. 

2.  Black,  strong,  straight,  and  thin;  in  the  Mongolian  and 
American  varieties.  The  greater  part  of  the  head  is  shaved 
by  the  Chinese ;  the  portion  of  hair  which  they  leave,  often 
reaches  the  ground.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the 
Americans  J. 


*  Bluhenbach  Ahhildungen  n.  A.  gegenH'dndtf  No.  21.  White 
en  the  regular  Gradation,  &c. ;  p.  145. 

t  White  mentions  an  Italian  lady,  in  whom  the  hair  trailed  on 
the  ground  when  she  stood  upright :  the  same  ohservation  may  be 
made  of  the  Greek  women.  A  Prussian  soldier  had  it  k>ng  enough 
to  reach  the  ground ;  and  in  an  Bngliah  lady  it  was  six  feet  kmg. 
On  the  regular  Gradation,  p.  93-4. 

\  Mr.  Hearne  says,  that  the  North  American  savages  leave  a 
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8.  Blacky  soflcr,  dense,  copious,  and  curled;  in  most  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

4.  Black  and  crisp,  so  as  generally  to  be  called  voolly ; 
common  to  all  the  Negro  tribes.  This  is  ^ther  formed 
into  small  and  short  masses,  or  it  may  admit  of  being 
combed  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches,  still  forming  a 
kind  of  general  woolly  fleece. 

The  analogy,  on  which  the  hairy  covering  of  the 
Africans  has  been  called  wool,  b  quite  a  loose  one,  and  go^ 
no  further  than  a  slight  resemblance  in  appearance.  The> 
filament  of  wool  is  rough  on  the  surface;  in  hair  it  is  smooth. 
The  latter  is  of  an  uniform  thickness  throughout,  or  rather 
slenderer  towards  the  point,  while  the  former  is  unequal  in 
tizBy  and  larger  towards  its  end.  The  thicker  part  is  said 
to  be  produced  in  the  summer ;  the  thinner  in  the  winter 
months.  In  a  variety  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  An- 
DsasoM*  he  always  found  that  the  growing  part  of  the  fibre 
of  wool  varied  in  thickness  with  the  temperature  of  the 
season;  being  diickest  in  summer,  smaller  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  smallest  of  all  in  the  winter.  Another  dis- 
tinction of  wool  is,  that  it  falls  off  altogether  in  a  mass ;  while 
human  hairs  always  drop  off  singly  and  from  time  to  time. 

The  above  divi^on  is  sufficient  as  a  generial  one;  but 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  it  -*  Woolly  hair  is  not  con. 
fined  entirely  to  the  Africans;  nor  is  the  black  colour  in- 
variably found  in  all  the  three  last  varieties.  Buuce  de- 
scribes the  Gallas  as  having  long  hair;  and  some  brown 
people  (as  those  of  the  Duke  of  York^s  Island  near  New 
Ireland  in  the  South  Pacific)  have  it  strongly  curled. 


single  look  on  the  head ;  and  that  he  saw  some,  ntaily  six  fbd  higrh, 
in  whom,  when  let  down,  it  woold  tcail  on  the  gnmnd,  as  thejr 
walked.    Journey  to  ihe  Frozen  Oceem,  p.  3U5,  note. 
*  White  en  ihe  regxdar  Grmdation^  p.  Il6w 
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In  the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea  it  is  completdy  frizded 
and  woolly;  but  so  much  longer  than  in  the  Negroes,  that 
when  fully  dressed  out,  according  to  tb^r  favourite  fashion, 
it  forms  a  round  bush  of  three  feet*  in  cUameter,  quite 
eetipong  our  most  dignified  legal  and  theoIogib^V  wigs. 

The  New  Hollanders  and  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen^s 
Land  form  so  complete  a  medium  between  the  wooUy- 
haired  African,  and  the  copious  curling  hair  of  the  other 
South  Sea  Islanders,  that  we  are  completely  punled  how  to 
dass  them.  The  difficult  b  greatbr  when  we  find  .in  this 
one  race  many  individuals  with  die  short  cri^  knots  of  the 
genuine  Negrof ,  and  others  with  hair  of  considerable 
length^* 

Individual  instances  of  red  hur  occur  in  the  three  § 


•  Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea, 

t  Pbron  Voyage  de  DScoueertes  atut  Terrei  Auetrales  ;  p.  i.; 
|4.  8, 10, 11, 12.  Tlie  iBdividnal  represented  in  pi.  11  is  a  complete 
Kei^ro  in  colour  and  hair:  all  these  are  natives  of  Van  Diemen'a 
liand.  Gapt  Cooi^  says  that  their  hair  is  as  wooUy  as  that  of  any 
Negro;  Voyage  to  the  Pacific;  i.  96:  and  Mr.  Anderson  concurs 
In  this  representatioh ;  ibid.  113. 

'  I  Peron,  Ufid,  PI.  17  represents  a  New  HoUander  with  lai^  and 
loose  corls ;  in  pi.  18  and  HI  the  oarl  is  not  considerable ;  and  in 
the  former  the  hair  is  very  long.  In  an  individual,  who  came  to 
England,  and  had  learned  to  pay  attention  to  cleanliness  and  dress, 
the  hair  was  long  and  copious.  Collins'  Account  of  New  South 
Walee,  p.  564;  and  portrait,  p.  499, 

**  Les  habitans  de  la  terre  de  Diemen  ont  les  chevenx  courts, 
laineux  et  crepus;  ceux  de  la  Nouvelle  Hollande  les  ont  droits, 
longs,  et  roides."    Peron,  vol.  2,  p.  164. 

§  Red-haired  Africans  and  Mulattos  are  mentioned  by  Winter* 
BOTTOM,  011  the  natiffe  Africans^  i.  193;  Blumenbach,  de  gen, 
hum,  Mr.  nai,  p,  109;  and  others.  CHARLBvoi)t  mentions  similar 
facts  of  the  Eskiroat'X,  Hist,  de  la  Nouv,  France,  iii.  179;  Gmblin  of 
the  Wotiaks,  Reise  durch  Sibirien,  i.  89;  and  Sonnerat  of  the 
Papuas^  Voy,  ^  Id  Notw,  Guinie,  153.    Forster  saw  individuaU 
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ckurk-coknired  varieties  of  men;   and  the  00ft  white  hair  of. 
the  Albino  is  oeca^onaliy  seen  in  aS  of  them. 

The  animal  kingdom  furnishea  us  widi  numerous  paralldi 
varieties  in  the  colour  and  texture  of  At  hair,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  black  sheep,  in  the  black  and  white  horses,  in 
the  various  hues  of  cattle;  in  the  white,  black,  brown,  or. 
spotted  rabbits;  all  undoubtedly  produced  from  the  original 
gray  stock.  * 

Sheep  exhibit  ev^  kind  of  covering,  from  the  toft  and 
delicate  fleeces  of  Thibet  and  Spain,  to  the  coarse  and 
rough  hur,  which  takes  the  place  ij£  wool  in  very  warm 
countries.  There  is  a  mixture  of  hair  with  the  wool  in  the 
argali,  the  supposed  wild  original  of  our  flocks.  The- 
sheq)  of  some  of  the  Tatar  tribes  have  a  nmilar  mixture; 
and  the  same  thing  will  occur  in  this  country  where  the 
breed  is  neglected.  In  these  cases,  if  the  animals  with  the 
best  fleeces  are  selected  to  breed  frpm,  and  this  rule  be  ob- 
served ooBstanUy,  the  wool  would  be  gradually  improved, 
and  the  haira  dis^pear;  or,  vice  versft,  the  sheep  would 
become  entirely  haUtrj. 

Croats,  rabbits,  and  cats  in  Angora,  a  small  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  are  remarkable  for  the  length  and  softness,  as 
wdU  as  snowy  whiteness  of  their  coverings. 

'  If  these  goats,  and  those  furnishing  the  material  ftom 


with  yellowish  brown  or  sandy  hair  at  Otaheite;  Ohi,  on  a  Voyage 
rtnmd  the  World;  p.fl20;  and  a  single  man  at  Otaha  (one  of  the 
Friendly  Islands)  with  peiiBotly  red  hair  (itid.  230).  Among  the 
tawny  and  black-haired  natives  of  Chinese  Tatary,  and  of  the 
netghbouiing  g^reat  island  of  Tchoka  or  Sagalien,  individuals  were 
seen  with  chestnnt-eoloiired  hair.  Rollin  in  Perouse's  Voyage; 
V.  iiL  pp.  236, 242.  Instances  of  htoWn  and  fair  (blond)  hair  oecur 
r  among  the  Mongdian  tribes,  aceording  to  Pallas,  bat  they  are 
very  rare.  Smmmijungeniiber  die  MotfgoHsckeH  Volkenchaften;  V  Th. 

p.  ioa 
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mHA  the  precious  shawls  of  Cashmere  ore  fidbricated,  are 
cf  the  same  species  with  our  domestic  animal,  and  with  the 
wild  goats  eonndered  as  its  ori^al  stock,  the  vaiiaticm  far 
txeeeda  what  we  observe  in  the  hair  of  the  various  himuui' 
vacaes;  and  this,  together  with  the  examples  of  the  dog  and 
she^  inll  prove  to  us  that  a  difference  in  the  hair  is  not 
a  sufficient  ground  for  establishing  a  distinction  of  spedes. 

The  various  races  of  mankind  exhibit  considerable  di£* 
finnces  in  the  beard  and  the  hair  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  w^U  as  in  that  of  the  head.  One  of  the  Biost 
gcoeral  diameters  of  the  dark«coloured  nations,  at  least,  of 
tfuse  which  belong  to  the  Mongolian,  American,  and  Africaii 
varietksy  is  either  an  entire  want  of  beard,  or  a  very  thin 
doe  developed  at  a  more  advanced  age,  than  is'  usual  with 
us:  an  the  contrary,  a  copious  beard  has  always  been  the 
pride  of  the  white  races:  and,  from  its  being  a  distinguish* 
iBg  attribute  of  the  male,  has  besB  commonly  regarded  bb  h 
aiark  of  masculine  strength.  Dark-coloured  nations  with 
strong  beards  are  as  uncommon  as  individudk^  of  the  white 
races  with  an  inconsiderable  growth  of  this  covering.  A 
general  smoothness  of  the  whole  body  is  combined  with  this 
diminutioB  of  the  beard;  and  these  characters  are  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  very  common  practice  among  the  dark- 
coloured  nations  of  carefully  eradicating  or  destroying  the 
hair;  whidi  affords  another  example  of  their  great  dis* 
position  to  exaggerate  by  artificial  means  whatever  may  be 
deemed  imperfect  or  defective  in  their  bodily  formation.  In 
some  instances  neither  the  eyebrows  nor  the  eyelashes*  are 
spared;  nor  even  the  heir  of  the  head-)-. 


*  DOBRIZHOFFBR  de  Abiponibui;  ii.  26. 

t  Hearne  of  the  Eskimatix  on  the  Copper  Mine  River:  ^  thcfs 
ia  one  custom  prevalent  a«nong  them,  vis.  that  of  the  men  having  alt 
the  hair  of  their  heads  pulled  out  by  the  roots,''  &c.  Journey  t»  the 
Frozen  Ocfaity  p.  170» 
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The  beardlessness  of  the  MongoKan  ▼ariety,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  older  writers  *,  has  been  fully 
oonfinned  by  the  testimonies  of  modem  traTellers.  ^  In  all 
the  Mongolian  tribes,^  says  Pallas,  *'  the  adult  male* 
have  much  less  beard  than  in  the  Tatar  and  £un^)ean 
nations;  it  also  grows  later.  The  Calmucks  have  the  most, 
yet  they  are  very  poorly  furnished ;  they  commonly  have  small 
mustachios,  and  some  preserve  besides  a  tuft  on  the  lower 
lip.**  **  They  have  very  little  hair  on  the  body,  and  the 
mothers  seek  to  exterminate  it  in  their  children,  fiut  in 
certain  parts,  which  the  Tatar  women  like  to  keep  quite 
smooth,  those  of  the  Calmucks  leave  the  hair  undisturbed-f*.^ 
^  The  Mongols  have  less  beard^  and  thinner  hair  of  the 
head  than  the  Calmucks.  The  Burats  are  nearly  as  beard- 
less as  the  Tungooses  and  other  hordes  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
Without  any  means  of  destruction  having  been  resorted  to, 
dieir  chin  often  remains  quite  smooth  even  to  advanced  age. 
It  is  not  common  to  see  a  Burat  with  a  beard  at  the  usual 
commencement  of  adult  age;  and  they  are  constantly 
smooth  and  bald  in  the  rest  of  the  body|.^  Gkelin  ob- 
B^ves,  *'  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  beard  among  the  Tun- 
gooses or  the  neighbouring  tribes.  For  they  eradicate  the 
hair  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  repeat  this  constantly,  till  at 
last  no  more  is  produced  §.^ 

The  Chinese  resemble  the  Mongolian  tribes,  to  which 
they  owe  their  (»igin,  in  this  defidency  of  beard;   although 


*  Ammianus  Marcbllinus  says  of  the  Hans,  **  senescmit  im- 
berbeSy  absque  ulla  venostate.^  xxx.  2.  Thinness  of  the  beard  is 
one  of  the  traits  ascribed  by  Jornandbs  to  Attila:  ^'rarus 
barba." 

t  JSUanunlungen  ub.  die  Mongol.  VoVunek.  V  Th.  p.  100. 

t  Ibid.  171. 

^  ReiiedurchSibirien;  ii.  p.  125. 
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they  prcecrve  tt«  and  encourage  the  growth  as  much  as 
they  can*. 

The  practice  of  extermiDation  is  metitioned  by  Kmmwbr, 
96  previ^nt  in  Japan  and  mnong  the  Malays;  by  Forbest^ 
among  the  Mindanao  islanders;  Wilson,  in  the  Pelew 
Islands;  Langsdorff,  in  the  Marquesas f;  Caete&bt^ 
among  the  Papuas;  Boucaikvillb,  in  the  Navigalora^. 
Islands;  Mr.  Marsoek,  in  Sumatra^;  &c.  &c. 

There  has  been  a  great  dispute  i^ut  the  Americans; 
some  asserUng  their  entire  and  natural  want  of  beard,  and 
VBUgning  thia-as  a  proof  of  their  phy^cal  inferiority,  of 
that  degeneracy,  which  is  supposed  to  have  afiected  alL 
animal  nature  in  the  new  world:  wlule  others  are  inclined  to 


*  The  Bootecas,  or  inhabitants  of  Bootan,  hare  all  the  characters 
«f  the  MongoKan  Taiiet  j,  and  the  defioienoy  of  beard  with  the  rest. 
'*  Thehr  skins  are  remarlLab^  smooth,  and  most  of  them  arriye  at  a 
Tery  advanced  age,  before  they  can  boast  e^'en  the  earliest  nidi-* 
meats  of  a  beard."  '*  Their  eyelashes  are  so  thin,  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible/'  Turner,  Embtuty  to  tlu  Court  of  the  Teshoo  Lama^ 
p.  84—6. 

t  '*  The  natives  of  Nukahiwah  consider  an  entirely  smooth  skin  a 
great  beauty,  and  therefore  eradicate  the  hair  under  the  aims  and 
fromtlio  breast."     VoygeM  mnd  Travd^  &g.  p.  114. 

I  ^*  The  men  are  beardless,  and  have  chins  so  remarkably 
gmooth,  that  were  it  not  for  the  priests  displaying  a  little  toft, 
we  should  be  apt  to  conclude  that  nature  had  refused  them  this 
token  of  manhood.  It  is  the  same  with  reiq>ect  to  other  parts  of 
the  body  in  both  sexes;  and  this  particular  attention  to  their 
persons  they  esteem  a  point  of  delicacy,  and  the  contrary  an  un* 
pardonable  neglect.  The  boys,  as  they  approach  the  age  of  puberty, 
rub  their  chins,  upper  lips,  and  those  parts  of  the  body  that  are 
subject  to  superfluous  hair,  vnth  chunam  (quick  lime,  especially  of 
shells),  which  destroys  the  roots  of  the  incipient  beard.  The  few 
piIa^,  that  afterwards  appear,  are  plueked  out  with  tweeters,  which 
they  always  carry  about  with  them  for  that  purpose."  Hiit.  rf 
Sumalrai  £d.  3,  p.  4<>. 
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Htcribe  the  ap{>areQt  dUTerenoe  maturely  to  the  prftctice  of 
eradication. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  Aaieripan  race  if 
characterised  generally  by  a  small  and  imperii^  beard;  yet 
there  are  tribes,  particularly  in  North  America,  with  a  more 
copious  growth.  The  tall  and  robust  stature  of  aovtxe  Am^ 
rican  nations  which  have  little  beard»  proves  that  the  absence 
of  this  excrescence  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  weakness*;  while  its 


■■■  ^ 


*  ''  The  Mexicans,  partioalarly  thdsft  of  the  Azt^  and  Otomite 
rwoet^  hate  more  beard  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  other  Indians  of 
Soadi  Amerioa.  Ahnost  all  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thd 
ca|iital  wore  small  mustachios,  and  this  is  even  a  mark  o€  the  tn« 
bntary  oast.  These  mustachios,  which  modern  travellera  have 
also  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America^ 
are  so  much  the  more  curious,  as  celebrated  naturalists  have  left 
the  question  undetermined,  whether  the  Americans  are  natorallf 
destitute  o£  beard  and  of  hair  on  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  or  whether 
they  pluck  them  carefully  out.  Without  entering  here  into  phy- 
aiologicid  details,  I  can  affirm  that  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
'tonrid  zone  of  South  America  have  generally  some  beard;  and  that 
this  beard  increases  when  they  shave  themselves,  of  which  we  have 
seen  examples  in  the  missions  of  the  Capuchins  of  Caripe,  where 
the  Indian  sextons  wish  to  resemble  the  monks  their  masters.  But 
many  individuals  are  naturally  destitute  of  beard  and  hair  on  their 
iKKlies* 

'H  Iftr.  D&  Galeako,  in  the  account  of  the  last  Spanish  expedition 
io  the  Sindts  of  Magellan,  informs  us  that  there  are  many  old  men 
.  among  the  Patagonians  with  beards,  though  they  are  short,  and  bjT 
no  means  bushy.  (Vic^  al  EHreeko  de  MagMaenSy  p.  831»)  On 
comparing  this  assertiooa  with  the  foots  collected  by  Marchand, 
MEAas,  and  especially  Mr.  Volney,  in  the  northern  temperate 
sone,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Indians  have  more  and 
more  beard  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  equator.  How- 
ever, this  apparent  want  of  beard  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
American  race;  for  many  hordes  of  Eastern,  Asia,  and  espeoiaily 
many  tribes  of  African  Negroes,  have  so  little  beard,  that  wo  should 
be  almost  tempted  to  &^j;ky  ili  existence.     The  Negroes  of  Congo, 
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existenoe  in  the  New  Hollanders'^  the  people  of  Tanno, 
MallicoIIo-f-,  &c.  shews  that  its  presence  does  not  neoessarUjr 
indicate  vigour  or  beauty. 

The  very  competent  and  respectable  testimony  of 
Ulloa,  ertablishes  a  general  deficiency  of  beard  among  the 
South  Americans.  ^'  The  Indians  have  no  beard;  and  the 
greatest  alteration  occaw)ned  by  their  arriving  at  the  years 
of  maturity  is  only  a  few  stra^ling  hairs  on  the  cliin;  but 
BO  short  and  thin,  as  never  to  require  the  assistance  o£  a 
razor ^.^  He  states  in  another  place §,  that  gray  hair  and 
beards  indicate  in  the  American  race  a  very  advanced  age : 
Jkhe  former  is  not  seen  till  before  or  about  the  seventieth 
year;  the  latter  about  the  age  of  sixty,  and  then  slender  and 
thin.  BouGUEE  ||,  Charlevoix^,  the  Chevalier  De  Pikto**, 


and  the  Caribs,  two  eminently  robnst  races,  fireqoeDtly  of  a  eoiossal 
statore,  prove  that  to  look  on  a  beardless  chin  as  the  sore  sign  of 
the  degeneration  and  physical  weakness  of  the  human  species^  is  a 
.mere  physiological  dream.  We  forget  that  all  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  Caucasian  races  does  not  apply  equally  to  the  Mongol 
or  American  race,  or  to  the  African  Negroes.''  Humboldt,  PoK- 
Heal  Eaayf  v.  I,  p.  147, 148. 

*  Collins,  Aecfnmt  of  the  Englith  CoUmif  m  New  South  WaUt; 
•p.  650. 

t  The  Mallicollese  hare  strong,  crisp,  and  bnshy  beards,  althowgh 
tiiey  are  called  **  an  ape-like  nation,''  and  the  ugliest  seen  in  |he 
South  Sea.  Cook,  Voyage  towardt  the  South  Pole;  v.  iL  p.*94^ 
plate  47.  Of  the  Tannese  and  New  Caledonians,  see  ibid.  jp.  118; 
plates  26  and  89;  and  Forstbr's  Oheerwaume,  p.  288. 

I  TYtteele  in  South  Amerieu;  v.  i.  p.  207. 

%  Notieiae  Americanoi;  v.  2.  It  is  translated  into  Cterman  and 
French. 

II  Of  the  Peruvians,  '<  ils  n'ont  point  de  baibe,  ni  do  pofl  sor  la 
poitrine,  ni  en  aucun  endroit  du  corps."  Mhn.  4e  VAemd.  dee 
ScieneeSy  1740,  p.  274. 

If  Journal  Historique,  p.  311. 

**  In  Robertsok's  History  of  America;  i.  460. 
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IX^HJiuiDFFER  *,  MoLiXAf ,  ttud  Hcmboldt;^,  give  amUar 
tii^9liniony  on  this  point 

There  is  some  contradiction  in  tbe  reports  of  Cravellers 


*  De  AhiponibWf  ii.  6,  25,  k  seq. 

t  *'  The  Chilians,  lilie  the  Tatars,  have  hot  ttttfe  beard;  and  the 
custom  of  pladdnip  oat  Che  hair,  as  fast  as  it  grows,  makes  them 
appear  as  if  beardless:  for  this  purpose  they  alM^ays  carry  with  the^ 
a  small  pair  of  pincers,  which  forms  a  part  of  their  toilette.  There 
are  some  of  them,  however,  who  have  as  thick  a  beard  as  the 
Spaniards.  The  hair  which  marks  the  age  of  puberty,  they  hare  In 
still  greater  quantities  than  the  beard.  The  opinion  that  a  thin 
beaid  is  thenaik  of  a  feeble  body  is  not  verified  in  the  case  of  these 
people.  The  Indians  are  generally  vigorous,  and  are  better  able  to 
endnre  fatigue  than  the  Creoles;  for  which  reason  they  are  alwa^'S 
preferred  in  those  employments  that  require  strength.''  Natural 
History  of  Chili,  p.  275. 

Tbe  Araucans  *'  have  scarcely  any  beard,  and  the  smallest 
hair  is  never  to  be  discerned  on  their  faces»  from  the  care  they  take 
to  ploek  oat  the  little  that  appears."  *'  The  same  attention  is  paid 
to  removing  it  from  their  bodies,  where  its  growth  is  more  abundant*** 
Cml  Hist.  ofChUiy  p.  65. 

X  **  The  Chaymas  are  almost  without  beard  on  the  chin,  like  the 
Tangooses,  and  other  nations  of  the  Mongol  race.  They  |duck  out 
the  few  hairs  that  appear;  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  they  have 
no  beard,  merely  because  they  pluck  out  the  hairs.  Independendy 
of  this  custom,  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  would  be  neariy 
beardless.''  No  controversy  would  have  arisen  on  this  point,  if  the 
oorreet  account  given  by  the  first  historians  of  the  conquest  of 
America  had  been  sufSdently  attended  to.  (See  the  Journal  of  Pio  A- 
FBTTA,  published  by  Amorbtti,  1800,  p.  18.  Benzoni,  Storia  thl 
Mundo  NkiwOf  1572,  p.  65.  Bbmso,  Hist.  Venet.  1567,  p.  86.) 
'*  The  Patagonians  and  Guaranies  in  South  America  have  beards. 
When  the  Chaymas,  instead  of  extracting  the  Kttie  hair  they  have 
on  the  chin,  shave  themselves  frequently,  their  beard  grows.  I 
have  seen  this  experiment  tried  with  success  by  young  Indians,  who 
served  at  mass,  and  who  anxiously  vnshed  to  resemble  the  Ca* 
puchin  fathers,  their  missionaries  and  instructors.  M6st  of  the 
people,  however,  have  as  great  an  antipathy  to  the  beard  as  the 

3 
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conoerning  the  native  North  Americans:  it  is,  however,  easily 
expluned  on  the  probable  suppo^tion  that  the  proportion  of 
the  beard  varies  in  different  tribes. 

Mr.  Heabne  observed,  of  those  whom  he  saw  on  his 
journey  to  the  Copper  Mine  River,  "  that  few  of  the  men 
have  any  beard:  this  seldom  makes  its  appearance,  till  they 
are  arrived  at  middle  age;  and  then  in  by  no  means  equal 
quantity  to  what  is  observed  in  the  generality  of  Europeans: 
the  little  they  have,  however,  is  exceedingly  strong  and 
bristly ."^  He  mentions  the  pracUce  of  eradication;  and  adds, 
that  ^^  neither  sex  have  any  hur  under  their  annpits,  and 
very  little  on  any  other  part  of  their  body,  particularly  the 
women  ♦.'^ 

Mr.  Mackenzie  states  that  the  Knisteneaux  ^  very  gene- 
rally extract  their  beards;  and  both  sexes  manifest  a  dispoation 
to  pluck  the  hair  from  every  part  of  their  body  and  limbs  "f.** 
Among  the  Chepewyans  ^^  the  men  in  general  extract  thdr 
beards;  but  some  are  seen  to  prefer  a  bushy  black  beard  to 
a  smooth  chin|.^ 

Respecting  the   Canadian    Indians  and  the  adjoining 


Eastern  nations  hare  veneration  for  it  This  antipathy  is  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  the  predilection  for  flat  foreheads,  which  is 
seen  in  so  sing^ar  a  manner  in  the  statues  of  the  Azteck  heroes  and 
divinities.  Nations  attach  the  idea  of  beauty  to  every  thing  which 
particularly  characterises  their  own  physical  conformation^  their 
natural  physiognomy.  Hence  it  results,  that  if  nature  have  be- 
stowed very  little  beard,  a  narrow  forehead,  or  a  brownish  red  skin, 
every  individual  thinks  himself  beautiful,  in  proportion  as  his  body 
is  destitute  of  hairs,  his  head  flattened,  and  his  skin  covered  with 
annotto  or  chica,  or  some  other  coppery  red  oolour."  Pwvmd 
Narrative,  iii.  237. 

*  Journeif,  ch.  9,  p.  305. 

t  Voyages,  &c.  p.  92. 

I  Ibid.  p.  120. 
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tribes,  we  have  a  curious  statement  in  the  P?iilosophieal 
Tramactums*^  communicated  by  a  celebrated  Mohawk 
chief  named  Thayandakeeoa,  but  better-  known  to  the 
English  by  the  name  of  Capt  B&ant,  whose  portrait  is  re- 
presented in  Plate  IV. 

^'  The  men  of  the  Six  Nations  have  all  beards  by  nature^ 
as  have  likewise  all  other  Indian  nations  of  North  America, 
which  I  have  seen.  Some  allow  a  part  of  the  beard  on 
tlie  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow;  and  a  few  of  the  Mohawks 
shave  with  razors  like  Europeans;  but  the  generality 
pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard  by  the  roots,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  appear;  and,  as  tliey  continue  this  practice  all 
their  lives,  they  appear  to  have  no  beard,  or  at  most  only  a 
few  straggling  hairs,  which  they  have  neglected  to  pluck 
out.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Indians  were  to 
shave,  they  would  never  have  beards  altogether  so  thick  as 
the  Europeans;  and  there  are  some  to  be  met  with,  who 
have  actually  very  little  beard."" 

The  beardlessness  of  the  natives  at  Nootka  Sound  is 
a.scribed  by  CooK-f-  entirely  to  their  practice  of  eradication; 
and  the  same  opinion  is  expressed  respecting  tlie  Chopun- 
nish,  a  tribe  on  Lewises  lliver,  which  joins  the  Columbia, 


♦  For  the  year  1786;  art.  11.  commonicated  by  Mr.  M*Cai'S- 
L AND,' an  array  surgeon,  who  had  resided  for  ten  years  at  Niagara, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  who  confirms  the  statement  of 
the  American  chief. 

t  *^  Some  have  no  beards  at  all ;  and  others  only  a  thin  one  on 
the  point  of  the  chin.  This  does  not  arise  from  an  original  de« 
ficiency  of  hair  in  those  parts,  bnt  from  their  plucking  it  out  by  the 
roots:  for  those,  who  do  not  destroy  it,  have  not  only  considerable 
beards  on  every  part  of  the  chin,  but  also  whiskers,  or  mustachios 
running  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  lower  jaw  obliquely  downwards." 
.  Vojfage  to  the  Pacific,  v.  2,  p.  302.  PI.  38,  Man  of  Nootka  Sound ; 
pi.  46,  Man  of  Prince  William's  Sound. 
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by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  are  of  opinion  that 
several  of  tliem  would  have  good  beards,  if  they  adopted 
the  practice  of  shaving*. 

Peeouse"!"  reports,  that  about  one  half  of  the  adult 
Indians  in  New  CaUfomia  had  beards,  which  in  some  were 
ample:  that  he  could  not  ascertain  whether  the  deficiency 
observed  in  the  others  arose  from  natural  defect,  or  from 
the  beard  being  plucked  out. 

The  genuine  Negroes  have  very  httle  growth  of  hair  on 
the  chinf,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  a  full-grown 
lad  of  seventeen,  there  was  not  the  smallest  appearance  of 
beard,  nor  of  hair  on  any  other  part  except  the  head.  I 
never  saw  any  hair  on  the  arms,  legs,  or  breasts  of  Negroes, 
like  what  is  observed  on  those  parts  in  Europeans. 

Although  the  South  Sea  Islanders  come  under  the  dark- 
coloured  division  of  the  human  race,  they  are  not  at  all 
deficient  in  beard.  The  descriptions  and  figures  of  Cook 
concur  in  assigning  to  them  in  many  cases  a  copious  growth  §. 

That  a  similar  connexion  in  point  of  colour  to  that 
which  I  have  just  explained  between  the  skin  and  the 
hair,  exists  also  between  the  former  organ  and  the  eyes,  was 
noticed  by  Aristotle,   who  observed   that  white  jiersons 


*  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri,  p.  65C — 7. 

f  Voyaf/ey  v.  ii.  p.  197 — 8. 

I  Dk  Bky  stales  of  the  Congo  Nejrroes,  **  Barbir  parum  habent; 
videas  enim  tri^esimiim  tetatis  agcnte?  annum,  quorum  genas  \\\ 
lanugo  vestire  cwpit  lenerrima." 

§  TJic  portrait  of  Potatow,  an  Otaheitean  chief,  has  beard  enough 
for  a  Jewish  rabbi.  Voyage  towards  the  S\  Poie,  v.  i.  p.  169,  pi.  56. 
New  Zealander,  v.  ii.  jy  162,  pi.  55.  See  also  the  portrait  of 
TiARRAH  a  New  Zealand  chief,  prefixed  to  Savage's  Account  o/" 
New  Zealand,  The  representations  of  the  Taiinese,  MallicoIIeae,  and 
Now  Caledonians  have  beeu  already  quoted;  note  f,  p.  318.  Mao 
of  Mau^cea;  folio  atlas  to  the  Voyaye  to  the  Pacific;  pi.  11. 
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liiive  Miie,  and  dark  ones  black  eyes.  Thus,  in  European 
couiuric.^,  newly  born  children  have  generally  light  eyes  and 
hair,  and  lyjth  gi'ow  gradually  darker  together  in  individuals 
of  dark  complexion.  Again,  in  proportion  as  the  hair 
turns  gray  in  the  old  subject,  the  pigmentum  of  the  eye 
loses  much  of  its  brown  colour*.  With  the  colourless  skinf 
and  hair  of  the  Albinos,  is  combined  an  entire  deficiency -f- 
of  colouring  matter  in  the  eye;  so  that  the  iris  and  choroid 
have  a  more  or  less  red  hue  with  a  tendency  to  violet,  from 
the  colour  of  the  blood  in  their  numerous  capillaries.  Dif- 
ferent children  of  the  same  family  not  unfrequently  have 
opposite  complexions,  where  one  of  the  parents  is  fair  and 
the  other  <lark :  hence  we  may  see  brothers  and  sisters  with 
dififerent  coloured  irides. 

Those  animals  onlv*  in  which  the  skin  and  hair  are 
subject  to  variety  of  colour,  vary  in  that  of  the  eyes.  This? 
is  not  confined,  as  the  ancients  thought,  to  man  and  the 
horse,  but  extends  also  to  others,  particularly  of  the  do-» 
mesticated  kinds.  Moreover,  the  iris  sometimes  exhibits 
more  than  one  colour  in  those  animals  which  have  a  spotted 
skin;  as  was  noticed  by  MolinklliJ  in  dogs.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  in  sheep  and  horses;    but 


•  Pip:incntiim  ing-nim  in  an  incorrect  expression  as  applied  to  the 
lininan  e>e,  in  which  tlie  matter  in  question,  whether  in  the  choroid 
inenibrane,  or  on  the  uven,  is  always  brown.  It  is  neither  black, 
nor  of  a  tint  that  could  be  mistaken  for  it,  even  in  the  darkest 
races ;  although  it  is  of  a  deep  black  in  our  common  quadrupeds. 

t  In  liis  "  Observations  on  the  Pigmentum  of  the  Ege^"*  Mr. 
IIpnter  speaks  of  the  wliite  pig:mcritum  of  the  Albino,  white  rabbit, 
white  mouse,  ferret,  &c.  Ob»,  on  the  animal  Economy,  It  seems  to 
nic  easily  demonstrable  that  there  is  no  colouring  matter  in  these 
cases;  and  that  the  light  rose-colour  of  the  iris,  and  tht  deepr 
violet-red  of  t)ie  pupil,  depend  solely  on  the  blood. 

I  i'omintnl.  Inylit,  bvnon.  t.  iii.  p.  2Sl. 

Y  2 
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Blumenbach  says  that  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  rabbit; 
the  gray,  or  those  which  retiun  the  native  colour  of  their 
wild  state,  have  brown  irides;  those  spotted  with  black  and 
white  have  the  irides  evidently  variegated;  and  the  white, 
like  other  leucsethiopic  animals,  have  them,  as  is  weU  known, 
of  a  pale  rose  colour. 

The  three  principal  colours  of  the  human  eye  were  well 
laid  down  by  Aristotle  ;  viz.  blue,  passing  in  its  lighter 
tints  to  what  we  call  gray ;  an  obscure  orange,  which  he 
calls  the  colour  of  the  eye  in  the  goat  (Fr.  yeux  de  chevre), 
a  kind  of  middle  tint  between  blue  and  orange,  and  some* 
times  remarkably  green  in  men  with  very  red  hair  and 
freckled  skin ;  and  lastly  brown  in  various  shades,  forming 
in  proportion  to  its  depth  what  we  call  hazel,  dark,  or  black 
eyes.  The  red  eyes  of  the  leucsetliiopic  constitution  may 
constitute  a  fourth  division. 

Thei^  may  all  occur  in  criflercnt  individuids  of  the 
same  race;  or  even  of  the  same  family:  and  again,  they  are 
sometimes  confined  to  the  distinct  tribes  of  the  same  countrv 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  degrees.  Thus  Likneus* 
describes  in  Sweden  tlie  Gothlauder,  >nth  light  hair  and 
grayish  blue  eyes;  the  Fin  with  yellow  hair  and  brown  iris; 
and  the  Laplander  with  black  hair  and  eyes. 

Blue  eyes,  as  well  as  yellow  hair  (coerulei  oculi,  rutilsf 
conia}"f"),  have  characterised  the  German  race  from  tlie 
earliest  times;  and  the  same  combination  is  met  with,  in 
scattered  instances,  in  the  most  remote  nations.     The  iris  of 


*  Fauna  Suecica,  p.  1.         ■     r 

t  Tacitus,  Germ,  4.  Butilus  is  applied  to  splendid  or  sbiniii^ 
objects,  as  fire  and  ITanie;  and  denotes  frequently  the  colour  of 
g:oId,  as  in  this  case.  Thus  it  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  the 
*'  Huricimii"  of  Silius  applied  to  the  Batavi,  and  the  epithet  '^  golden^ 
liaired/'  so  common  among  the  earlier  German  writers. 
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the  Negro  is  the  blackest  we  are  acquainted  with;  so  that 
close  inspection  is  necessary,  in  living  individuals,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  pupil.  It  is  invariably  dark  in  all  the 
coloured  tribes  of  men ;  as  well  as  in  dark-complexioned  in- 
dividuals of  the  white  variety. 


-■ r^ 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Differences  of  Features;    Forms  of  tlie  SkuUi    TeetJi. 

Attempted  Explanations, 


Although  it  is  a  common  and  very  just  observation,  that 
two  individuals  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  possessing  exactly 
the  same  features,  and  although  this  variety,  according  with 
what  we  observe  throughout  all  nature*,  is  a  simple  and 
effectual  provision  for  very  important  ends,  yet  there  is 
generally  a  certmn  cast  of  countenance  common  to  the  par- 


*  '*  Praeterea  ^enus  bumanum,  mutscque  natantes 

Squammigeram  pecudes,  et  lacta  armenta,  fei^cqae, 
£t  varise  volucres ;  laetantia  quae  loca  aquarom 
Concelebrant,  circam  ripas,  fonteisque,  lacusque ; 
£t  quae  pervolgant  nemora  avia  pervolitantes; 
Horum  unum  quodvis  generatim  sumere  perge; 
Invenies  tamen  inter  se  distare  figuris. 
Nee  ratione  alia  proles  cognoscere  matrem, 
Nee  mater  possit  prolem ;  qaod  posse  videmas, 
lifce  miiins  atqne  homines  inter  se  nota  clnere/' 

LuoRET.  L.  ii. 
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ticular  races  of  men,  and  often  to  the  inhabitants  of  jiar- 
ticular  countries.  The  five  following  varieties  are  es- 
tablished by  Blumenbach*  after  a  careful  comparison  of 
numerous  drawings  and  of  the  various  races  themselves,  in 
situations,  where  commerce  attracts  them  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  as  at  London  and  Amsterdam.  This  distribution 
is  only  meant  to  indicate  the  most  leading  traits;  details 
and  minute  particulars  arc  not  therefore  taken  into  con- 
^deration. 

1.  An  oval  and  straiglit  face,  with  the  different  parts 
moderately  distinct  from  each  other;  high  and  expanded 
forehead;  nose  narrow,  and  slightly  aquiline,  or  at  least 
"with  the  bridge  somewhat  convex;  no  prominence  of  the 
cheek-bones;  small  mouth,  with  lips  slightly  turnetl  out, 
particularly  the  Imver  one;  a  full  and  rounded  chin.  See 
Plate  I.  • 

This  is  the  kind  of  countenance  which  accords  most 
with  our  ideas  of  beauty :  it  may  be  considered  as  a  middle, 
departing  into  two  extremes,  exactly  opposed  to  each  other, 
in  most  respects,  yet  agreeing  in  having  a  low  and  receding 
forehead. ;  In  one,  the  face  is  expanded  laterally ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  lengthened  forwards  ix  downwards.  Each  of 
these  includes  two  varieties,  which  arc  most  readily  dis- 
tinguished  by  a  profile  view;  one,  in  which  the  nose  and 
other  parts  run  together;  and  the  other,  in  which  they  arc 
more  prominent  and  separate. 

2.  Broad  and  flattened  face,  with  tlie  parts  slightly  dis- 
tinguished, and  as  it  were  running  together:  the  space  be- 
tween the  eyes  flat  and  very  broad,  flat  nose,  rounded  pro- 
jecting cheeks;  narrow  and  linear  aperture  of  the  eyelids 
extending  towards  the  temples  (jcux  brides,  Fr.),  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye  depressed  towards  the  nose,  and  the 

*  De  gen,  human,  var,  nat.    Sect.  iii.  §  56. 
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i>ui>crior  cyolid  continiic?d  at  that  part  into  the  inferior  by  a 
rounded  sweep;  chin  slightly  prominent.     See  Plate  II, 

This  is  the  face  of  tlie  Mongolian  tribes;  commonly 
ciilled  in  English  the  Tartar  face,  from  the  confusion  of  the 
Tartars  (Tatars)  with  the  Mongols. 

3.  Face  broad,  but  not  flat  and  depressed,  with  pror 
iii'nient  cheek-bones,  and  the  parts  when  viewed  in  profile,  as 
it  were,  more  deeply  and  distinctly  carved  out  Short  fore* 
head,  eyes  deeply  seated,  nose  flattish,  but  prominent. 
Such  is  the  countenance  of  most  Americans.    See  Plate  IV. 

4.  Narrow  fi[cv  projecting  towards  its  lower  part;  narrow, 
slanting,  and  arched  forehead ;  eyes  prominent  {k  fleur  de 
tete);  a  thick  nose,  confused  on  either  side  with  the  pro- 
jecting cheeks  (nez  epate);  the  lips,  particularly  the  upper 
one,  very  thick ;  the  jaws  prominent,  and  the  chin  retracted, 
— This  is  the  countenance  of  the  Negro— the  Guinea  face. 
See  Plate  III. 

5.  The  face  not  so  narrow  as  in  the  preceding,  rather 
projecting  downwards,  with  the  different  parts  in  a  side* 
view  rising  more  freely  and  distinctly.  The  nose  rather 
full  and  broad,  and  thicker  towards  its  apex  (bottled-noscd). 
The  mouth  large.  This  is  the  face  of  the  Malays,  parti- 
cularly of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.     See  Plate  V. 

In  his  Ahhildunffcn  natur-historiscJier  Gegenstdndej 
p.  1,  Bliimenbach  has  given  characteristic  representations 
of  these  five  varieties,  engraved  from  accurate  portraits  of 
celebrated  individuals.  These  engravings  have  been  copied 
for  the  present  work*,  as  they  render  the  subject  much 
more  intelligible  than  mere  description. 

In  features,  as  in  colour,  the  difierent  races  are  contiected 

*  See  plate  I. — ^V.  Vignettes  illustratiDg  the  same  subject  are 
iatroduced  in  the  Beytrage  zur  Naturgeschxchtt ;  V  Tbeii. 
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to  each  other  by  the  most  gentle  gradations;  so  that,  al- 
though any  two  extremes,  when  contrasted,  appear  strikingly 
different,  they  arc  joined  by  numerous  intermediate  and 
very  slightly  differing  degrees;  and  no  formation  is  ex- 
hibited so  constantly  in  all  the  individuals  of  one  race,  as 
not  to  admit  of  numerous  exceptions. 

We  see,  indeed,  an  asCbnishing  difference,  when  we 
place  an  ugly  Negro .  (for  there  are  such  as  well  as  iigly 
Europeans)  against  a  specimen  of  the  Grecian  ideal  model; 
but,'  wlien  we  trace  Uie  intermediate  gradations,  this  striking 
diversity  vanishes.  "  Of  the  Negroes  of  both  sexes,"^  sajs 
Blumexbacu,  "  whom  I  have  attentively  examined,  in 
very  considerable  number,  as  well  as  in  the  poctraits  and 
profiles  of  others,  and  in  tlie  numerous  Negro  crania,  which 
I  possess,  or  have  seen,  there  are  not  two  completely  re- 
sembling each  oUier  in  their  formation:  tliey  pass  by  in- 
sensible gradations,  into  the  forms  of  the  other  races,  and 
approach  to  the  other  varieties  even  in  their  most  pleasing 
modifications.  A  Creole  whom  I  saw  at  Yverdun,  bom  of 
parents  from  Congo,  and  brought  from  St.  Domingo  by  the 
Chevalier  Tkeytobreks,  had  a  countenance,  of  which  no 
part,  not  even  the  nose,  and  rather  strongly  marked  lips, 
were  very  striking,  much  less  displeasing;  tlffe  same  fea- 
tures with  an  European  complexion  would  certainly  have 
been  generally  agreeable*.**^  The  testimony  of  Le  Maire, 
in  his  journey  to  Senegal  and  Gambia,  is  to  the  same  effect; 
that  there  are  Negresses,  except  in  colour,  as  handsome  as 
European  women.  Vaillant  says  of  the  Caffre  women, 
that  setting  aside  the  prejudice  which  operates  against  their 
colour,  many  might  be  accounted  handsome,  even  in  an 
European  country.  The  accurate  Adakson  confirms  this 
statement  in  his  description  of  the  Senegambians.     ^*  The 

« 

-  - _  _  J  -"^ ^ —  - 

*  Beyirage  zur  Naiurgesehickte ;  V  Th.  p.  89. 
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women  are  equally  well  made  with  the  men.  Their  skin  is 
of  the  finest  texture,  and  extremely  soft  The  eyes  are 
black  and  large;  the  mouth  and  lips  small;  and  all  the 
features  well  proportioned.  Several  are  perfectly  beautiful. 
They  have  much  vivacity,  and  an  easy  air,  which  is  very 
pleasing  ♦-*" 

The  JalofFs,  according  to  Mungo  Park,  have  not  the 
protuberant  lip  nor  flat  nose  of  tlie  African  countenance -f. 
We  have  also  the  testimony  erf*  another  traveller,  concerning 
this  tribe,  to  the  same  effect:  according  to  Moobe^,  they 
iiave  handsome  features,  and  neither  broad  noses  nor  thick 
lips.  PiGAFETTA§  statcs,  that  the  Congo  Negroes  have  not 
the  thick  lips  of  the  Nubians,  and  that,  except  in  colour, 
they  arc  very  like  the  Portuguese.  Dampier,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Natal,  describes  the  natives  as  having  curled  hair, 
but  a  long  face,  well-proportioned  nose,  and  agreeable 
countenance.  The  six  Negro  crania  engraved  in  the  two 
first  decades  of  Blumexbacu,  exhibit  very  clearly  this  diver- 
sity of  character  in  the  African  race ;  and  prove,  most  une- 
quivocally, that  the  variety  among  individuals  is  certainly 
not  less,  but  greater,  than  the  difference  between  some  of 
them  and  many  Europeans  ||. 

The  same  observations  hold  good  of  the  American 
race.  The  most  accurate  observjcrs  treat  with  contempt  the 
hyperbolical  assertion  of  some,  that  all  the  inhabitants  ef 
the  new  world  have  one  and  the  same  countenance,  so  that 
he  who  has  seen  one  may  say  that  he  has  seen  all. 


*  Hittmre  Naturelle  du  SenSffol,  p.  22. 

■\  Travel*  into  the  interior  Districts  of  Africa;  8vo.  edition,  p* 
23.    The  Foulahs  also  have  pleasinji:  features,  p.  25. 
X  Zimmerma;4N  Geopraph,  geschichte,  v.  1,  p.  99. 
^  Relazione  del  Reame  di  Congo ;  Roma,  p.  12. 
II  Deea^  Craniorwn,  p.  22 :  Decas  altera,  p.  13, 
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*^  I  cannot  help  Rmiling,*"  says  Molina,  *••  when  I  read 
in  certain  modern  authors,  and  those  too  accounted  diligent 
obser\-ers,  that  all  the  Americans  have  one  cast  of  coun-^ 
tenance,  and  that  when  you  have  seen  one,   you  know  the 
whole.     These  writers  have  been  too  much  influenced  by  the 
decepti^'e  ap{x?arances  of  resemblance,  consisting  cliiefly  in 
colour,  which  immediately  disappear  when  we  confront  in-r 
dividuals  of  two  nations*     The  difference  Iwtwecn  an  in* 
habitant  of  Chili  and  a  Peruvian  is  not  less  than  between  an 
ItaUan   and   a   German.    '  I   have  found    the    Indians  of 
Paraguay,  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  of  other  parts, 
most  obviously  and  strikingly  distinguished  from  each  othef 
by  peculiar  lineaments*.'" 

We  have  further  unexceptionable  testimony  to  prove 
tiiat  the  same  variety  of  countenance  is  found  in  the 
Americans  as  in  other  races;  although  it  generally  follows 
the  model  above  described.  In  South  America  only  we 
have  the  Caaiguas  witli  flat  noses,  observeil  by  Nic.  del 
Techo;  the  neighbouring  Abipon.s  of  whom  many  indi-? 
viduals  have  aquiline  noses,  by  Martin  DoBKizuoFrEB; 
the  Peruvians  with  narrow  and  Jiquiilnc  llo^»cs,  by  Uli.oa; 
the  Chilese  with  rather  a  broad  noFc,  bv  Molina;  and  the 
islanders  of  Ticrra  del  tuego  with  a  very  depressed  one,  by 
G.  FoasTKB. 

The  trutl)  of  this  reprcHcniation  is  most  fully  attested  by 
Hu?iBOLUT,  whose  accuracy  and  extensive  opportunities 
entitle  his  observations  to  the  most  implicit  deference.  **  In 
the  faithful  portrait,  which  an  excellent  observer,  Mr. 
VoLNEY,  has  drawn  of  the  Canada  Indians,  we  undoubtedly 
recognise  the  tribes  scattered  in  the  meadows  of  the  Rio 
Apure  and  the  Carony.     The  same  style  of  feature  exists^ 


-rr 


*  Sloria  naturah  del  Chili ^  p.  336^   Koglish  Translation,  ^A-^o, 
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no  doubt,  in  l>otIi  Americas;  but  tliosc  Europeans  who 
have  sailed  on  the  great  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazons,  and 
have  had  occasion  to  see  a  great  nund)er  of  tribes  assembled 
under  tlie  monn.stical  hierarchy  in  the  missions,  must  Imve 
observed  that  the  American  race  contains  nations,  whose 
features  differ  as  essentially  from  one  another,  as  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  race  of  Caucasus,  the  Circassians, 
Moors,  and  Persians,  differ  from  one  anotlier.  The  tall 
form  of  I'l  i'  ai^onians  is  again  found  by  us,  as  it  were, 
among  tlif»  C.iril)s,  v.  ho  dwell  in  the  plains  from  the  delta 
of  the  Orinov'o,  to  tlie  sources  of  the  Rio  Blanco.  AVhat 
a  difference  between  tlio  figure,  physiognomy,  and  physical 
constitution  of  these  Carih^.  who  oucrht  to  be  accounted 
one  of  the  most  robust  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  derxenerate  Zumbos, 
formerly  called  C'aribs  of  the  island  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
squat  IxkIics  of  the  Chayma  Indians  of  the  province  of 
Cumana  !  What  a  difference  of  form  between  the  Indians 
of  Tlascala  and  the  Ijpans  and  the  Chichimecs  of  Uic 
northern  pari  of  Mexico*!''' 

An  analogous  variety  of  countenance  has  been  noticed 
in  the  Friendly  Islanders;  "  their  features  are  very  various, 
insomuch  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  on  any  general 
likeness  by  which  to  characterise  them,  unless  it  be  a  ful- 
ness at  the  point  of  the  nose,  which  is  very  common.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  met  with  hundreds  of  truly  Eu- 
ropean faces^  and  many  genuine  Roman  noses  amongst 
themf.*" 

Individuals  in  Europe  often  have  the  countenance  ex- 
actly resembling  the  Negro  or  Mongol  face. 


♦  Political  Essay,  v.  4,  p.  142. 

t  Cook's  Voyaffc  to  the  Pacific,  i,  380. 
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From  our  survey  of  the  countenance  we  proceed,  by  a 
natural  and  easy  transition,  to  a  consideration  of  the  bony 
head.     It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  close 
connexion  between  the  external  soft  parts  of  the  face,  or  the 
features,  and  the  bony  fabric,  or  mould,  on  which  they  are 
formed  and  supported ; — that  the  size  and  configuration  of 
the  latter  must  determine  those  of  the  former  *.     We  might 
venture  to  affirm,  that  a  blind  man,  if  he  knew  the  vast  dif-- 
ference  which  exists  between  tlie  face  of  a  Calmuck  and  that 
of  a  Negro,  would  be  able  to  distinguish  their  skulk  by  the 
mere  touch  ;  nor  could  you  persuade  any  person,  however 
Ignorant  of  the  subject,  that  either  of  these  belonged  to  a 
head  similar  to  those  from  which  the  divine  examples  of  the 
ancient  Grecian  sculpture  were  copied.     Differences  equally 
striking  are  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  ;  of  which 
the  general  capacity  and  particular  forms  depend  entirely  on 
the  size  and  partial  devclopemcnt  of  tlie  brain.     Hence  our 
zoological  study  of  man  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  carefully 
examining  genuine  specimens  of  the  skulls  of  different  na^ 
tions;  which  are  easily  prepared   and   preserved,  may  be 
conveniently  luuidled  and   surveyed,  considered  in  varioua 
points  of  view,  and  compared  to  each  other. 

Sucli  a  comparison  will  shew  us  that  the  form  of  the  cnu 
nium  differs  no  less  than  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  other 
characters ;  and  that  one  kind  of  structure  runs  by  gen  tip 
and  ahnost  inobservable  gradations  into  another :  yet  that 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  an  undeniable,  nay,  a  very  remark- 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  the  ori^al  formatioii,  nor  mean  to  assert 
that  tbe  particular  forms  of  the  soft  parts  depend  on  those  of  th^ 
i>ones,  as  their  cause ;  for.  numerous  phenomena  rather  tend  to 
prove  the  reverse  of  that  position,  or  that  the  soft  parts  influence  the 
eouijpiration  of  the  bones.  I  only  wish  to  point  out  the  relatioii 
lietwcen  them,  and  to  state,  that  either  being  known,  it  will  be  t^n 
to  determine  the  other. 
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able  constancy  of  character  in  the  crania  of  different  nations, 
contributing  very  essentially  to  national  peculiarities  of  fornl^ 
and  corresponding  exactly  to  the  features  which  characterise 
such  nations.  Hence  anatomists  have  attempted  to  lay  down 
some  scale  of  dimensions,  to  which  the  various  forms  of  the 
skull  might  be  referred;  and  by  means  of  which  they  might 
be  reduced  into  certain  classes 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  desultory  observations^ 
which  are  scattered  through  the  works  of  different  writers, 
Daubenton'*s  paper,  "  Sut  la  Difference  du  grand  Trou 
occipital  dans  r Homme  et  dans  les  autres  Animaux^  in  the 
Memoirs  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  Jar  1764, 
contains  tht  first  attempt  at  any  general  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  more  important  in  pointing  out 
the  differences  between  the  human  structure  and  that  of 
animals,  than  in  defining  the  characters  of  the  skull  in  the 
different  races  of  mankind.  Campee  has  attempted  a  more 
general  view,  by  moans  of  his  facial  line  and  angle  already  de- 
scribed (see  Chap.  IV.).  But  what  he  has  said  cannot  be  con-i 
sidered  even  as  approximating  to  a  systematic  account  of  the 
national  varieties  of  the  skull.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
his  method  is  applicable  to  such  varieties  only  as  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  jaws,  that  it 
will  not  at  all  exhibit  the  characters  of  those  which  vary  in 
the  opposite  way,  viz.  in  the  greater  or  less  breadth  of  the 
face,  while  the  upper,  posterior,  and  lateral  aspects  of  •the 
cranium  are  entirely  disregarded.  It  often'  happens  that 
crania  of  tlie  most  different  nations,  which  differ  toto  caelo 
from  each  otlier  on  the  whole,  have  the  same  facial  line ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  skulls  of  the  same  nation,  which 
agree  in  general  character,  differ  very  much  in  the  direction 
of  tliisline*.     Camper  could  not,  indeed,  have  fully  ex- 

•  The  crania  of  a  Ncjro  and  of  a  Pole,  represented  in  the  /><?- 
cadu  of  Blumenbach  (Dec,  altera ;   lab.  x. :  Dec.  icriin^  t.  xxii.), 
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plained  this  subject,  because  he  had  no  sufTicient  collection 
of  crania  for  the  purpose.  His  dissertation  contmns  an  en- 
graving of  a  skull,  which  lie  calls  that  of  a  Calinuck,  and 
adduces  as  a  representative  of  all  the  natives  of  Asia.  The 
characters  of  this  skull  are  completely  Negro ;  and  tlie  very 
reverse  of  those  which  distinguish  the  Calmuck.  Besides 
this  he  brings  forward  one  Negro  skull ;  and.  these  two  are 
all  that  it  contains  except  European  heads. 

We  are  indebted  to  Blumenbacii  for  tlie  complefest 
body  of  information  on  this  subject,  which  he  has  been  en- 
abled to  illustrate  most  successfully  by  an  unrivalled  coUec- 
tion  of  the  crania  of  different  nations  from  all  parts  of  die 
globe. 

His  admirable  work  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  spe- 
cies contains  a  short  sketch  of  the  various  formations  of  the 
skull  in  different  nations ;  but  he  has  treated  the  subject  at 
greater  length  and  with  more  minute  detail  in  his  Decades 
Cranioruin^  where  the  crania  themselves  are  represented  of 
their  natural  size. 

He  states,  that  in  the  examination  and  classification-  of 
his  immense  collection,  he  finds  it  every  day  more  and  more 
difficult,  amidst  such  numerous  diflferences  in  the  proportion 
and  direction  of  various  parts,  all  of  which  contribute  more 
or  less  to  the  national  character,  to  reduce  these  to  the  mea- 


possess  exactly  the  same  facial  line ;  yet  the  general  clmracter  of 
the  two  skulls  is  most  opposite^  v.hen  we  compare  the  narrow  and 
keel-shaped  Ethiopian  to  the  broad  square  form  of  the  Lithuanian. 
'  There  aie,  in  the  same  work,  two  Nep-o  crania  of  very  different  fa- 
cial lines,  which,  when  viewed  in  front,  betray  their  Ethiopjc  on<^iji 
most  incontestably  by  the  same  characters  of  a  narrow  and  com- 
pressed cranium  and  arched  forehead. 

In  short,  this  criterion  of  the  facial  line,  vhirh  I  have  already 
shewn  to  be  quite  insufficient  as  a  key  to  the  intellectual  rank  of 
animals,  is  equally,  if  not  more  unserviceable,  in  itA  application  to 
the  varieties  of  num. 
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suriMnents  or  angles  of  any  single  scale.     Since,  however,  in 
distint^^uishinff  the  characters  of  the  different  crania,  such  a 
view  will  gain  the  preference  to  all  others,  as  offers  at  one 
glance  the  most  numerous  and  important  paints,  and  such  as 
contribute  especially  to  the  comparison  of  national  cliarac- 
teristics,  he  has  found  by  cxjx^rience  that  to  be  the  best 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  which  is  obtsuned  by  placing  the 
different  crania,  with  the  zygomas  perpendicular,  on  a  table 
in  a  row,  and  contemplating  them  from  behind.      When 
skulls  are  thus  arranged,  those  circumstances  which  con- 
tribute most  to  the   formation  of  the   national   character, 
viz.  the  direction  of  the  jaws  and  cheek-bones,  the  breadth 
or   narrowness  of  the   head,    the  advancing  or  receding 
outline  of  the   forehead,   are  all    distinctly   perceived    at 
one  view.      This  method  of  considering  the  bony   head 
he  calls  noTTwa  vertkalU,  It  is  exhibited  in  the  three  figures 
of  Plate  IX.   where  three  heads  are  represented   in   this 
point  of  view,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  subject.   The  middle 
of  the  three,  distinguished  by  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
all  its  parts,  is  that  of  a  Georgian  female :  the  two  outer 
ones  are  examples  of  heads  differing  from  this  in  the  oppo- 
site extremes.     That  on  the  left,  elongated  in  front,  is  the 
head  of  a  Negress ;  the  other,  on  the  right,  ex}>anded  late- 
rally, and  flattened  in  front,  is  the  cranium  of  a  Tungoose, 
from  the  north-east  of  Asia.     The  great   expanse  of  the 
«pj)er  and  anterior  part  of  the  cranium,    hiding  the  face, 
characterises  the  Georgian.     In  the  Ethiopian,  the  narrow 
slanting  forehead  allows  the  face  to  come  into  view ;  the 
cheeks  and  jaws  are  compressed  laterally,  and  elongated  in 
front.     In  the  Tung(x>so,  on  the  contrary,  the  maxillary, 
malar,  and  nasal  bones  are  widely  expanded  on  either  side ; 
and  the  two  latter  are  on  the  same  horizontal  level  with  the 
<:labella  *  ;  the  forehead  being  still  low  and  slanting. 


*  The  -ipai-o  b:'ttt'e^ii  (lie  fi'oiiial  siiuisrs. 
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In  the  first,  or  white  variety  of  man,  to  which  Blu- 
ICENBACH  has  given  the  epitliet  Caucasiany  including  the 
ancient  and  modem  inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  western 
Asiatics,  or  those  on  this  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  rivers 
Ob  and  Ganges,  and  the  northern  Africans;— in  a  word^ 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  an- 
dents,  the  skull  presents  the  finest  intellectual  organisation  ; 
proportions  indicating  tbe  greatest  predominance  of  the  ra- 
tional faculties  over  the  instruments  of  sense  and  of  the 
commpn  animal  wants.  The  upper  and  front  parts  of  the 
skull  are  more  developed  than  in  any  other  variety,  and 
their  ample  swell  completely  hides  the  face,  when  we  survey 
the  head  according  to  tlie  norma  vcrticalis.  The  facial  line 
must,  therefore,  be  neariy  vertical;  and  the  fadal  angle 
nearly  a  right  angle.  The  face  is  comparatively  small,  and 
its  outlines  rounded,  without  any  thing  harsh  or  unpleasantly 
prominent.  The  cheek-bones  are  small,  and  do  not  stand 
out,  but  descend  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  alveolar  margin 
of  the  jaws  is  rounded ;  and  the  front  teeth  are  perpendicular 
in  both.     The  chin  is  full  and  prominent. 

Since  this  conformation  is  exhibited  in  the  various  nations 
of  Europe,  its,  leading  traits  must  be  familiar.  As  a  speci- 
men, I  have  selected  from  the  third  decade  of  Blumek- 
BACH^s  work  the  skull  of  a  Georgian  *  woman,  because  it 
comes  from  a  quarter  near  the  supposed  original  seat  of  our 
race,  and  from  a  tribe  celebrated  for  personal  beauty.  From 
the  elegance  and  symmetry  of  its  formation,  it  may  be  re- 


*  Decas  tertia ;  No.  xxi.  The  sixth  plate  of  this  work  is  copied 
from  the  figure  of  Blumenbach. 

The  representatioi.^  in  the  7'abuia:  Sceleti  et  Miutulorum  Homi- 
nis,  and  in  the  Tab,  Ossivm  humanorutn  of  Albinus,  also  exemplil'> 
the  characters  of  this  variety. 
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garded  as  the  model  of  a  female  bead ;  and  is  aertaiiily  far 
preferable,  in  this  point  of  view,  to  that  of 

**  The  bending  statue  ytfbich  enchants  the  worid.^ 

Gall  and  SpunzRsiM  judiciously  observed  that  the  head  of 
the  Venus  was  too  small  for  an  intellectual  being ;  and  that 
the  goddess  of  love  was  thus  represented  as  an  ideot.  In 
this  Greorgian  head  the  phyacal  and  moral  attributes  are  weD 
combined ;  the  personal  charms,  which  enchant  the  sensesi 
are  joined  to  those  rational  endowments  which  command  es- 
teem and  respect,  and  satisfy  the  judgment. 

The  form  of  this  head  is  of  such  distinguished  elq;anoe, 
that  it  attracts  the  attention  of  all  who  visit  the  collection  in 
which  it  is  contained.  The  vertical  and  frontal  r^ona 
form  a  large  and  smooth  convexity,  which  is  a  little  flattened 
at  the  temples :  the  forehead  is  high  and  broad,  and  capied 
forwards  perpendicularly  over  the  face.  The  cheek-bonea 
are  small,  descendii^  from  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit,  and 
gently  turned  back.  The  superdHary  ridges  run  together 
at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  are  smoothly  continued  into  the 
bridge  of  that  organ,  which  forms  an  el^;ant  and  finely- 
turned  arch.  The  alveolar  processes  are  softly  rounded, 
and  the  chin  is  full  and  prominent  In  the  whde  structure 
there  is  nothing  rough  or  harsh ;  nothing  disagreeaUy  pro- 
jecting^  Hence  it  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  two 
opposite  extremes,  of  the  Mongolian  variety.  In  which  the 
face  is  flattened,  and  expanded  laterally ;  and  the  Ethiopian, 
in  which  the  forehead  is  contracted,  and  the  jaws  also  are 
narrow  and  elongated  anteriorly. 

Blumenbach  observes  that  the  form  of  this  head  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  that  of  the  marble  statue  of  a  nymph  in 
the  ooUectiop  of  the  late  Mr.  Townley,  of  which  he  pos- 
sesses a  plaster  cast.  It  tends  also  lo  confirm  the  tesUmony 
of  the  numerous  travellers,  who  have  unanimously  concurred 
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is  certainly  interesting,  particularly  if  it  should  appaar  that 
this  opnion  is  well-grounded.  That  a  race  ever  devoted^ 
within  the  period  emln-aced  by  authentic  history,  to  slavery^ 
or  to  an  independent  existence  not  much  better,  and  posaesa* 
ing,  under  the  most  favourable  drcumstances,  only  tke  ru* 
diments  of  the  common  arts,  and  the  most  imperfect  socdal 
institutions,  should  have  accomplished  in  the  remotest  antU 
quity  undertakings  which  astonish  us  even  now  by  their 
grandeur,  and  prove  so  great  a  progress  in  civilisation  and 
social  life,  in  arts  and  sciences ;  that  they  should  have  sub- 
sequoitly  lost  all  traces  of  this  surprising  progress,  and 
never  have  exhibited  the  smallest  approximation  to  such  a 
pre-eminence  in  any  other  instance,  would  be  a  fact  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  explain. 

Egypt  was  venerated,  even  by  antiquity,  ai  the  Urth- 
place  of  the  arts,  and  still  retains  innumerable  monuments 
of  their  former  splendour,  after  so  many  ages  of  desoladon. 
Her  prindpal  temples,  and  the  palaces  of  her  kings,  still 
subsist,  although  the  least  ancient  of  them  were  constructed 
before  the  war  of  Troy.  Witli  our  present  experience  of 
the  capacity  of  Negroes,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  state  in 
which  the  whole  race  has  remained  for  twenty  centuries,  can 
we  deem  it  possible  that  they  should  have  achieved  such 
prodigies?  that  Homee,  Lycvbgus,  Solon,  Pythagobas, 
and  Plato,  should  have  resorted  to  Egypt  to  study  the 


later  age  this  character  had  become  considerably  modified  and 
Changed,  and  that  a  part  of  the  population  of  Egypt  resembled  tlie 
modem  Hindoos.  The  general  oomplexion  was  black,  or  at  least  a 
very  dusky  hue/'  Researches  into  the  physical  History  of  Msm^ 
p.  388.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  this  work  the  most 
extensive  and  learned  researches  are  employed  to  prove  the  affinity 
btCween  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Indians ;  and  to  shew  that  boA 
were  marked  by  the  characters  of  the  Negro  race. 
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Sciences,  religion,  and  laws,  discovered  and  framed  by  mem' 
with  black  skin,  woolly  hair,  and  slanting  forehead  ? 

The  situation  of  Egypt  favours  the  notion  of  a  mixed 
population,  which  may  have  flowed  in  at  various  times  from 
difiSsrent  quarters  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe. 

The  Caucadan  races  of  An^Ma,  Syria,  and  the  sunound*: 
ing  parts,  must  have  found  their  way  into  this  fertile  and 
flourishing  country :  the  Red  Sea  offers  an  easy  medium  of 
communication  both  with  Arabia  and  India ;  while  the  freest 
access  exists  on  the  south  and  west  to  the  Negroes  and  So- 
bers of  Africa.  Hence  spedmens  of  various  races  may  be 
naturally  expected  to  occur  among  the  muminies;  and  may 
have  afforded  moddb  to  the  painter  and  sculptor.  If,  liow- 
ever,  among  the  myriads  of  embalmed  bodies,  of  the  sculp* 
tured  figures,  which  cover  the  walls  of  temples  and  palaces^ 
and  of  other  works  of  art,  we  should  meet  with  one  or  two 
of  Negro  formation,  are  we  thence  to  conclude  that  the  orU 
ginal  Egyptians  were  Negroes  ?  or  that  men  of  the  latter 
race  possessed  those  distinguished  powers  of  knowledge  Mid 
reflection,  which  the  early  history  of  this  wpnderful  countiy 
compels  us  to  assign  to  its  ruling  race  ?  Ought  we  not  rather 
to  draw  our  conclu»ons  from  the  most  prevalent  forms» 
thoee  which  are  most  numerous  and  abundant  in  the  oldest 
specimens  ?  If,  among  a  profusion  of  mummies  and  figures^ 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Caucasian  model,  a  few  should  oc- 
cur with  a  littJe  dash  of  tlie  Negro  character,  may  we  not 
suppose  the  individuals  who  furnished  tlie  pattern  of  the 
latter  to  have  been  in  Egypt,  as  they  have  been  every  where, 
idaves  *  to  tlie  race  of  nobler  formation  ?  To  give  the  few 
Negroes  tlie  glory  of  all  the  discoveries  and  achievements  of 
this  first  civilised  race,  and  overlook  the  more  numerous  iu- 


*  SlaTf  ry  is  ooeYal  with  our  earliest  records.    Set  Genesh ;  ix, 
•^,  --W:  xii.5.  '  ' 

z8 
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dHidtuds  of  diftSBTCttt  chiunictery  fmuld  b^  m  oppontkm  to 
the  invariable  tendtir  of  our  expimence  respecting  humtti 

'  Ir  the  course  cff  his  inquiries  into  the  natural  bistorf  of 
man,  this  sul^ect  attracted  the  attentR)n  of  BLVMEiVBAOii, 
yAi6  has  been  (brtdnAte  enough  to  procure  the  opporiunitj 
<^  '(ttcimntiing  several  inuil»nies.  He  gave  an  accotmt  of 
aofne  df  thete  ill  the  PMknopUcal  Tramactims  Jbr  1794* 
Hairing  aiterwftrds  met  with  another  very  perfect  specimen, 
be  piMished  a  m6re  enlarged  and  detailed  essay  on  the 
^hole  Mibject  in  his  Cimtrillmtiont  to  natural  Hiitort/^  part 
iii  Ooett,  ISmo.  1911, 

'  He  Expresses  his  surprise  that  ptK>fessed  and  Judtcbua 
Ctifiquaries,  Audi  as  Wikkclmaxk  and  D^HAircAaviujc, 
should  have  ascribed  one  common  character  of  national  ph^ 
^Dgnomy  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  works  of  art,  and  should 
hate  despatched  it  shortly  and  decisively  in  two  fines. 

**  I  think,^  he  continues,  <<  th4t  we  cannot  fail  to  reoog- 
fdse  Bl  least  three  principal  differendss,  which,  indeed,  Hfco 
$31  varieties  of  formation  in  our  itpecies^  run  togetiier  by  vu« 
jnerous  gradations,  yet  are  marked,  in  thmr  strongest  forms, 
by  very  distinct  characters.  They  are,  the  Ethiopian,  th* 
Indian,  and  one  resembling  the  Berbers  or  original  inhd)it% 
lOits  of  the  Barbary  states. 

The  first  is  marked  by  prominent  jaws,  thick  lips,  a 
broad  flattened  nose,  and  projecting  eyes.  Such,  according 
to  Ledtahi),  Volkbt,  LAERKr,  and  other  competent  autlxw 
lities,  are  the  diameters  of  the  modem  Copts  *  t  such,  too^ 


*  The  Ck>pts,  who  are  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  have  ^*  a  yellowish  dusky  comple^aon,  which  is  neither 
Grecian  ncfr  Arabia ;  they  have  aU  a  puffed  visage,  swoln  eyes,  ilat 
noses,  and  thick  lips ;  in  short,  the  exact  countenance  of  a  Molf^to.'* 
VeifNEY,  TrtneU  in  Syria  tmd  E^yjH, 

I4* 
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aDooitfii^  to  the  best  deBciiptioiit  and  deUnrntiont  hi  No»- 
JOLK^  VoLKET,  Dbnom,  md  others^  is  the  oountenance  ef 
the  great  sphinx  at  Gizdi,  and  of  many  other  ancient  wofka 
of  Egyptian  art  The  Egyptoans  themselves^  aooording  to 
tiie  wetUknowa  passage  of  Hjebodotus  *»  had  these  cbtt«o* 
ters ;  and  LuciANf  ^Tes  a  similar  description  of  a  young 
Egyptian  sk  Ronie|. 

Ethiopian  form  must  be  here  understood  in  diat  wads 
jwoeptadon  which- we  ffre  to  the  ezpressioa  Ednopian  laoa 
in  the  aiTsngement  of  the  husiMm  species ;  and  not  in  ibm 
moxe  marked  but  narrower  sense  of  what  the  En^ish  calk 
the  true  Guineaiaoe.  Indeed,  the  pfayaokigical  diaradsffj 
<^  theNegro^  taken  in  a  general  sense,  an  as  kxMslydefinedi 
as  fab  geographical  descrqition ;  &r^  among  Negroes  there 
nrw  several  who,  in  smoothness  cf  the  hair  andgsnoral  beaniy 
of  form,  excel  many  Europeans. 

A  complete  oontrast  to  this  Ethiopiaa  form  is  presented 
A  die  Hindoo4ike  itharader  of  other  M  remains,  which 
ooeiMti  ef  a  long  slender  nose,  long  and  narrow  i^perture  of 


I  do  not,  boweTor,  find  the  Negro  cbanM!^  expressed  in  the  d^ 
Bneatloiis  of  Copts  by  Dbnov,  Yo^agt  dam  Is  iftntf^  n  B(usi 
Sfffffe;  pi.  106,  No.  ii. ;  pL  lee,  No.  ii.  sad  iii. ;  nor  in  OoiS  of 
tbe  greet  Dutrif^m  dt  fEgffH ;  see  Em  Modtrwy  toL  IL  0am 
$um€*  and  Portraiu,  Neither  have  I  suoseeded  in  discovediv  re<- 
presentatioiis  of  Negroes  among  the  almost  namberless  SGulptiifes  of 
the  ancient  biuldings  represented  in  both  these  works.  Hie  hemaa 
fgnres  are  marked  by  traits  of  a  fonn  altogether  dUTerent. 

#  Ho  anpies  that^  the  fVy*^^»^y^f  miist  have  been  a  dAotky  of 
Egyptians,  because  they  were  "  #u^4txC***  **•  «x^ixu"«— bl%ckn|Ma^ 
aed  and  wodly-hairsd.    Lib.  ii. 

t  Naviffium,  S.  tifta,  e.  t. 

I  Blumbi^ach  refers  in  a  note  to  two  flgores  with  marked 
Negro  form ;  one  is  engraTod  as  a  yignette  tp  the  Pre&oe  of  h^ 
(hniributipnt,  part  ii. ;  and  the  other  is  deseribed  by  P»  a  S«  U^k* 
TKOLOfiiiO,  in  his  JlfumMjir^phU  OHdana^  p,  61. 
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the  ejelidty  running  upwards  to  the  temjdei  ears  pboed  high 
on  the  liead,  short  and  slender  trunk,  and  long  1^  ^.  The 
female  figure  on  the  back  of  Capt.  Lethibullisr^s  mummy 
in  the  British  Museum  is  a  characteristic  representalkn 
of  this  fcum,  and  accords  entirely  with  the  well-known  na- 
tional make  of  the  Hindoos. 

A  very  competent  judge,  the  learned  P.  a  S.  Bartiio- 
ummOf  after  carefully  comparing  tc^ether  the  various 
Egyptian  works,  of  art  in  the  rich  Iialian  collections,  not 
only  fully  admits,  the  justice  of  my  threefold  division^  but 
particularly  confirms  the>strang  contrast  between  the  £thk>- 
piaa  formation  and  that  Hindoo  characteir  so  well  known  to 
lum  from  his  long  residence  in  Hindo8tan*|-*  .  . 

In  accordance  with  this  distinction,  long  smooth  hair 
Ims  been  fisund  in  some  mummies,  and  short  curied  hair^ 
in  others, 

.  The  third  and  oommonest  kind  of  form  resembles  ndther 
of  the  fiinegmng,  and  is  diaracterised  by  a  peculiar  bloated 
habit,  swdn  and  rather  loose  cheeks,  short  dim,  larg^  pro- 
jecting eyes,  and  fleshy  body.  (See  the  vignette  at  the  &id 
of  the  Preface.)  I  call  this  the  Berber  character,  because 
the  great  analogies  which  constitute  the  surest  basis  for 
conclusions  respecting  the  dejioent  and  affinities  of  people, 
viz.  those  of  form,  language,  and  agreement  in  customs  of 
marked  peculiarity,  are  here  all  united  §.'^ 

I  proceed  to  an  osteological  examination  of  the  miunmy 
heads ;  which,  if  performed  with  accuracy  and  discrimina» 


^•*" 


*  Such  &  head  is  represented  in  the  title-page  vignetttf. 

t  *'  Stat  ergo  ea  Veritas,  praster  i£thiopicam  vultiim  in  Bgypto, 
fjusque  mumiis  et  monmnentiSy  admittendum  esie  ohanicterem 
qaendam  Indioum,  qui  Egyptiis  noa  minai  gentilitins  et  nativus  est 
qaam  i£thiopicus/' 

I  For  this  (M,  GsYmius  is  qootedi 

^  P.  130— wr. 
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tkm,  will  supply  us  with  sure  data,  as  far  as  they  go.  Wr 
rinll  find  that  the  bodies  thus  preserved  l^ve  the  character* 
of  the  Caucasian  variety,  and  we  shall  hardly  discover, 
among  a  great  multitude  of  examples,  a  single  unequivocal 
instance  of  Negro  formation. 

In  his  Decades  Craniorum^  No.  I.  and  XXXI.  Blit- 
1ISNSA€H  has  rejn-esented  two  Egyptian  skulls.  The  first 
bears  no  marks  of  Ethiofnan  origin,  nor  does  the  audior 
aMgn  to  it  any  sudi  characters.  '*  In  universum  hv^ 
crttm  halntus  eundem  characterem  prse  se  /erre  videtur, 
qoem  et  ingentia  iEgjrptiacse  arlis  veteris  opera  ^irant^  non 
^idem  elegantem  et  pulchellum,  ast  magnum.^    P.  18. 

The  Eunqiean  or  Caucasian  character  of  the  second  14 
quite  obvious;  yet,  in  the  description,  there  appears  a  de- 
ne of  fixing  on  it  some  mark  of  Negro  descent  *^  Quod 
vero  uniyersum  vultum  attinet,  difiert  quidem  ille  satis  lu- 
cnlenter  a  genuino  isto  Nig^tarum,  qui  Anglis  vulgo  fades 
Guineenns  audit;  JBthiopiciiamen^  aKquid  spirai,  ita  ut 
propius  ab»t  ab  Habessinico,  qualem  curata  icon  exhibet, 
proxime  autem  ab  eo,  quern  tot  antiquissima  figyp&acm 
artis  moiiumenta  prse  seferunt.'^  The  Abyssinians,  to^4iom 
a  comparison  is  here  made,  are  of  Axab  descoit,  and  have 
aQ  Chii  characters  of  the  Caucasian  varie^. 

SoEMMEBaiNG  describes  the  heads  of  four  mummies 
whidi  he  has  seen :  two  of  them  difiered  in  no  req)ects 
from  the  European  formation ;  the  third  had  the  African 
eharaccer  of  a  large  space  marked  out  for  the  temporal 
nusde ;  no  other  proof  of  N^;ro  descent  is  mentioned,  and 
what  is  stated  concerning  the  face  rather  contradicts  the  sup^ 
jmtion :  the  characters  of  the  fourth  are  not  particularised. 

<^  Caput  mumise,  quod  CasseUis  in  museo  servatur,  nil 
fere  ab  Europsso  differt  *, 


I 
*  Brdckj(ann's  Nmckrickt  von  eifur  MwrniU;  Bnmswick,  1782,  4to. 
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^  Caput  etiam  mumia^  in  thealio  aMtomioo  llaipuFgeoM 
•snratum,  cujus  etacta  delineatio  ad  manuaoBt^  ail  a  tMfitit 
£uit>peBO  deflectit* 

^<  Pulcbemma  et  optiine  aervata,  forsan  TiriliB  wauaim 
calvaria  optims  eetatis,  qua  me  MiXG^  Flrofes8or  BaaUeemiii 
benevole  donavit,  quaeque  olim  in  ooUectione  F.  Platebi 
fiiU  distincte  formam  Afiioanara,  alie  prcgredknU  v$digio 
imitionii  mmeuR  iemforiiis^  repraBsentat ;  vertex  qob  cil 
«Qai^pre6su8>  negue  oaaajudd  robuiiiora  suni  ouibut  £«i«-i 
jMPortmi.  Densum  ordinem  integti  pulchri  denies  ^3^nl» 
MO  uifli  inferiores  indaores  et  canini  oblique  priora  et  infe* 
liGora  Versus  attenuatt  sunt,  pluiimum  Tero  mediumindbofeiuii 
fMTy  brevioribus  ea  de  causa  oaroma  instructum. 

^^  Calvaria  mumis  hominb  senis  oonfec^  A  e«deii^ 
Mma  mihi  data,  ^gyptiacam  osnum  faciei  fontum  minua 
aoeunite  fCprsBsentat,  yerum  denies  ineisores  exteriovea  iojR^ 
iiofei,  et  denies  camni  modo  quern  Bixpvk  indioa^^  w»  Imk 
Imki;  distant  niminun  inter  ae,  et  in  planum  sunlL  flit>* 
imati  ♦  * 

Dbmon  states,  of  the  female  mummies,  ^^  que  levara  eba- 
veux  ^ient  longs  et  lines;  que  le  caract^  de  k  teie  de 
k  pliqpart  tenmt  du  beau  style.  Je  rapportois  uoe  tele  de 
vieille  femme,  qui  4toitaussi  belle  que  ceUea  dee  Silqrlki  de 
Michel  Anox-f-.^ 

The  embalmed  heads  from  the  catacombs  of  Thebes 
(Quoumah),  engrayed  in  the  great  Frendi  work,  are  of  the 
finest  European  form,  to  which  their  abundant,  long,  and 
lUghtly  flowing  hair  fully  corresponds.  There  is  a  mde 
^ead,  with  the  broad  and  fully  developed  forehead,  small 
nerpendicular  face,  and  all  the  contours  of  our  best  modds  t* 


■•■^ 


*  D0  Corporis  humani  Fi^ica ;  t.  1,  p.  70,  71« 

t  Voifmsi€,  p.  262, 

\  QtstrifHondt  VE^t^i  AMiquUUy  til.  pK  iSk 
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facial  86  rappfoehe  beauooup  d^un  angle  Ami ; 
ei  lea  dents  incislves  sont  plants  vertkalement,  et'  toon  in-' 
clin^  ni  avanedes,  comme  elles  le  Beroient  danft  une  tete  de 
Hhgtt.^  The  nose  is  finely  arched ;  the  yaws  perpen^di- 
lir ;  the  mouth  and  chin  well  fcmned.  The  fVont  and  pr6- 
ffle  yiems  of  a  female  head  *  are  of  the  same  character ;  ^ 
ftoe  em^fipietely  European,  the  h^  copious,  and  deposed 
in  small  masses  or  locks,  a  little  turned.  The  same  remailca 
tf«!  appUcsdble  Co  another  head  f ,  of  which  a  section  is  also 

The  sktiUs  of  four  mummies  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
XiBACfi,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  casts  of  three  otbeHii 
agree  with  those  just  mentioned  in  exhibiting  a  foiina^doti 
not  differing  ftom  the  European^  without  any  trait  €>f  Negm 
inuili^acter* 

Lastly,  so  far  as  osteological  proofs  go,  the  question  tMf 
be  conodered  as  completely  dedded  by  the  strong  evidence 

of  COVIBB. 

^  It  is  now  clearly  proved,«-yet  it  is  necessary  Co  repeal 
ihe  truth,  because  the  contrary  error  is  still  found  in  the 
newest  works, — that  neither  the  Gallas  (who  border  on 
Abysnnia)  nor  the  Bo^gesmen,  nor  any  race  of  Negroe^ 
produced  that  celebrated  people  who  gave  birth  to  the  iin^ 
lisation  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  from  whom  we  may  say  that 
the  whole  world  has  inherited  the  prindples  of  its  laws, 
idenees,  and  perhaps  also  religion. 

*^  BaucB  even  imagines  that  the  ancient  Egjrptians  were 
Cushite^  (Mr  woolly-haired  Negroes ;  he  supposes  them  to 
have  been  allied  to  the  Shangallaa  of  Abysnnia. 

*'  Now  that  we  distinguish  the  several  human  races  by 
the  bones  of  the  head,  and  that  we  possess  so  many  of  th# 


^  Deteription  de  P^^ypt^;  AntiquUiSy  t.  2,  pi.  50. 
't  Jbid.  pi.  61. 
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mcieiit  EgjpUan  embalmed  bodies^  it  k  easy  to  frowt  thtft« 
whatever  may  have  been  the  hue  of  their  skin,  they  belonged 
to  the  same  race  witli  ourselves ;  that  their  cranium  and 
bndn  were  equally  voluminous ;  in  a  word,  that  they  fc^med 
no  exception  to  that  cruel  law,  which  seems  to  have  doomed 
tooteraal  infcnriority  all  the  tribes  ot  our  spedes  which  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  depressed  and  compressed 
cmnium. 

^^  I  present  the  head  of  a  mummy,  that  the  Academy 
may  compare  it  to  those  of  Europeans,  Negroes,  and  Hot- 
tMtots.  It  is  detached  from  an  aitire  skeleton,  which  I  did 
qot  bring  on  account  c^  its  brittleness :  but  its  comparison 
bae;  furni^ed  the  same  results.  I  have  examined,  in  Pari% 
and  in  the  various  ccJlections  of  Europe,  more  than  .fifty 
heads  of  mummies,  and  not  one  amongst  them  presented 
tlieehamcters  o£  the  Negro  or  Hottentot*.^ 

3y.  examination  of  the  bony  head  we  learn  that  the 
Guanches  also,  or  the  race  which  occupied  the  Canary 
Islands  at  the  time  of  their  first  discovery  by  the  Europeans 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  varie^. 
The  name  Guanches  signifies  men  or  sons  in  their  lan- 
guage. The  Spaniards,  who  conquered  them,  represent 
them  as  a  people  of  strength  and  courage,  of  powerful  bo- 
dies  and  intelligent  minds,  advanced  in  sodal  institutions, 
and  of  pure  morals.  They  made  the  bt^vest  reustance  to 
their  European  invaders,  who  did  not  completely  subject 
them  until  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  repeated  con- 
tests. They  had  a  tradition  of  their  descent  from  an  an-» 
dent,  great,  and  powerful  people. 

We  now  know  them,  as  we  do  the  Egyptians,  only  by 


♦  Extrait  d^Obtervaiiom  faites  iur  It  Cadavre  d*une  Femme  ctmmte 
k  Paris  et  iL  Londres  toiu  le  7wm  de  Vinns  HoUeniQlte.  Mimoiret 
dii  MuueumH*Hist.  nat.  t.3,  p.  173,  174. 
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timr  mummios  *,  the  race  being  oompjetely  extinct.  The 
entire  head,  engraved  in  Blumekbach'^s  fifth  decade  ^9 
<^ers  no  essential  difference  ftom  the  European  form. 

The  testimony  of  Cuvisa  is  to  the  same  effect  **  I 
present  to  the  Academy  the  head  of  a  Guanche ;  a  spedmen 
of  that  race  which  inhabited  the  Canaries  before  they  strere 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  Some  authors,  believing  the 
tales  of  Timaeus  concerning  the  Atlantis,  have  regarded  the 
Guandies  ad  the  wreck  of  die  supposed  Atlantic  people. 
Their  practice  of  preserving  dead  bodies  in  the  mummy  form 
might  rather  lead  us  to  suspect  some  affinily  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  I.     However  that  may  be,  their  head,  like  that 


*  The  body  of  which  Blumbnbach's  engraviiig  exhibits  a  bead, 
appears  to  him  to  be  that  of  a  female.  **  When  brought  from  its 
subterranean  abode  on  the  island  of  Tenerifie  to  London,  it  was  en- 
tirely and  curiously  sewed  up  in  goat-skins,  according  to  the  asaal 
practice  of  this  ancient  aboriginal  race.  (See  Vieka  NoHeuu  de  las 
Isloi  de  Canaria ;  Glass's  History  cf  th€  Canary  Islands ;  GoLBBav 
Voyage  eh  A/rique;  i.  p.  8&-^.)  It  was  surprisingly  diy,  and 
perfectly  inodorous,  although  the  muscles  and  skin,  the  contents  of 
the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  in  short,  all  the  soft  parts,  had 
been  preserved.  So  powerful  had  the  process  of  exsiccation  been, 
that  the  entire  body  weighed  only  seven  pounds  and  a  half;  althimgii 
a  female  skeleton  of  the  same  stature,  in  its  ordinaiy  state  of  dry- 
ness, would  weigh  at  least  nine  pounds."    Dee.  5,  p.  7. 

t  No.  xlii. 

t  Although  the  Guanchcs  were  separated  from  the  Egyptians  by 
the  entire  breadth  of  northern  Africa,  they  not  only  resembled  them 
in  the  singular  practice  of  preserving  the  dead,  which  was  intrusted 
in  both  oases  to  the  priests,  and  in  some  of  the  ornaments  bestowf^ 
on  the  mummies,  but  also  in  language.  From  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Tuariks,  near  Egypt,  coUected  by  Hornemiann,  Mr.  Ma  as  den 
traced  an  affinity  between  them  and  the  Berbers  or  Numidiaas,  with 
whose  language  it  is  well  known  that 'the.  small  .remains  of  tho 
Guanche  tongue  agree.  Blumenbach,  Ipc.  cit.  p«  8.  AnBLVKa, 
Hukridates;  vol.  iii.  part  1,  page  59,  60. 
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of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  demonstrates  th^  Caucaoaa 
ongm*. 

The  latter  point  is  fully  confirmed  by  two  Gkuuicfae 
skulls  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Leach. 

The  form  of  die  oranium  has  not  yet  been  suffidentlj 
studied  and  observed  to  enable  us  to  say  that  the  seveidL  Teiy 
different  nations  included  under  the  Cauca^an  Tariety  are  or 
are  not  characterised  by  particular  modifications  of  this 
^i^.     There  are,  however,  some  peculiarities  so 
that  they  immediately  attract  notice.    The  completely  ^o« 
tiular  form  of  the  ^ull  in  the  Turk  is  one  of  these;  il  » 
exemplified  in  an  engraving  of  Blumenbach'^s  first  decada^> 
corresponding  exactly  to  a  skull  which  I  have  seen.     The 
cranium  (properly  so  called)  is  perfectly  globular ;  the  occi« 
put  am  be  hardly  said  to  exist,  as  the  foramen  magnum  is 
plisced  very  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  baas  cranii ;  the 
^ehe^  is  broad,  and  the  glabella  prominent     The  post^ 
jrior  part  of  the  head  is  very  high  and  broad.     The  prcqpom 
tions  of  tlie  face  are  symmetrical  and  elegant.     The  alveolar 
part  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  is  singularly  short;  not  measur- 
ing more  than  the  breadth  of  the  little  finger  under  the 
nose.     The  basis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  remarkable  for  its  short- 
ness ;  the  facial  line  nearly  vertical,  so  that  the  prepondir 
lamce  of  the  parts  placed  in  front  of  the  occipito-atloidal  arti- 
culation is  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 

Two  other  Turkish  skulls  in  Blumenbach^s  possesaon 
have  exactly  the  same  shape ;  which  is  very  general  in  living 
Turks,  and  is  always  visible  in  good  portraits  of  them. 
This  peculiarity  of  form  has  been  observed  by  several  au- 


^  CuviER,  loc.  cit,  SesMMBRRiNO  mentioiis  tliat  the  bead  of  a 
-Cluandie  miimmy  at  Cassel  has  the  Negro  characters ;  hat  enters 
into  no  ftirther  detidl.    De  Corp,  AviiMfit  Fabrie.  1. 1^  p.  71. 

t  Nq.  ii. 
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dkmt  it  is  iadieed  se  titriking>  that  it  could  hardly  haw  ei» 
caped  observadon.  **  It  appears,'**  says  VesaliuS)  '*  that 
knost  nations  have  something  peeuHar  in  the  form  of  the 
he^iL  The  crama  cf  the  Genoese,  and  sdU  more  remark^ 
Mj  those  of  &ie  Oreeks  and  Turks^  are  completely  globo* 
lar  in  their  form,  lliis  shape,  which  they  esteem  el^;ant, 
and  well  adapted  to  their  practice  of  envelojnng  the  head  in 
the  folds  of  their  turbans,  is  often  produced  by  the  mid^ 
wives  at  the  soHcHaition  of  the  mothers  *.^ 

A  corresponding  statement  to  this  account  is  given  by 
Baron  Ascr  in  a  letter  to  BLUKENSActt.  He  says  that  the 
tbidwives  at  Constantinople  commonly  inquire  of  the  mother^ 
«fter  parturition,  what  form  ^e  would  like  to  have  given  to 
the  head  of  tiie  diild ;  and  that  they  generally  prefer  that 
which  results  from  a  tight  circular  bandage,  as  they  think 
that  thdr  turbans  sit  better  when  the  head  has  that  round 
shape  f. 

That  the  old  women  should  have  told  such  a  story,  and 
fSiat  the  Baron  should  have  beHeved  them,  is  not  suiprtnng; 
imt  it  setms  to  me  Very  extraordinary  that  a  physiologist, 
wad  one  well  acquainted  with  nature,  should  have  given 
credit  to  this  old  wife^s  tale.  A  single  glance  at  his  own  en* 
gravity  of  tins  beautiful  head,  at  the  symmetrical  and  ele- 
gant formatioii  of  tiie  whole  fisibric,  tiie  nice  correspondence 
and  a^ustment  of  all  parts,  the  perfect  harmony  between 
the  cranium  and  face,  and  in  all  the  details  of  each,  demon- 
strate most  unequivocally  that  it  is  a  natural  formation,  and 
*  weryfine  work  of  nature  too.  There  is  not  the  minutest 
iresdge  of  artifiddi  impression :  and  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  the  impossibility  <^  inducing  by  bandage,  pres- 

*  De  Corporis  humani  Fabrica :  p.  23,  ed.  of  1656. 
t  Blumenbach,  Dee,  i.  p.  10. 
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sure,  or  artifice  of  any  kind,  such  a  form  on  a  bead  of  a 
diiFerent  original  configuration. 

In  the  passage  abready  quoted  Vesalius  goes  oa  to  ob« 
serve  **  that  the  Grermans  had  generally  a  flattened  oodput 
jand  broad  head,  because  the  children  are  always  laid  en 
their  backs  in  the  cradles ;  and  that  the  Belgians  have  a 
more  oblong  form,  because  the  children  a^  allowed  to  sleep 
on  their  sides.^  These  practices  account  just  as  well  fiir 
the  Grerman  and  Belgian  forms,  as  the  mancsuTrea  of  the 
Constantinople"  midwives  do  for  the  spherical  skulls  of  the 
Turks.  I  have,  however,  seen  German  heads  of  a  globular 
form ;  remarkably  high  and  broad  behind;  resembling  the 
Turkish  cranium  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  appxoximation 
of  the  great  occipital  foramen  to  the  posterior  part  c^  the 
basis  cranu. 

So£MM£aRncG  says  that  he  finds  no  well-marked  diflSer^ 
ences  between  the  German,  Swiss,  Frencli  *,  Swedish  -ft  and 
Russian  I  skulls  in  his  collection ;  except  that  the  prints 
are  contracted  in  the  Rus^n,  thdr  margins  quadrangular, 
and  the  teefh  small.  In  the  skuD  of  a  Pole  figured  bjr 
Blum£nbach§,  the  smallness  of  the  orbits  is  a  remark- 
able feature. 

Xhat  no  striking  difference  has  been  discovered  on  com- 
paring  together  one  or  two  casual  specimens  of  each  of  tl)e 
nations  above  mentioned,  does  not  authorise  us  to  oondude 
that  no  differences  exist.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  brain  be 
the  seat  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  functions,  which  no- 
body at  present  seems  to  doubt ;  and  if  the  several  propan- 
sities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  powers  are  the  functions 


•  Sandifort  Museum  Acad.  Lugd.  But,  v.  1,  tab.  0. 

t  Ibid.  tab.  4. 

:  Ibid.  t.  9. 

§   Decad,  iii.  No.  22, 
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of  certain  parts  of  this  organ,  which  n  at  least  a  probable 
doctrine ;  we  shall  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  no  dis* 
tinctions  are  observable  in  the  shape  of  the  cranium  between 
English,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  &a  The  only  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  pmnt  satisfactorily  would  be  to  collect  a 
considerable  number  of  heads  of  each  nation,  or  pf  accurate 

• 

casts  or  portraits ;  and  to  select,  for  this  purpose^  individuals 
of  genuine  descent,  whose  orgamsation  has  not  been  modified 
by  foreign  intermixture.  My  friend,  Mr.  George  Lewis^ 
whose  quickness  in  distinguishing  forms,  ax)d  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  portraying  them  ta  the  very  life,  are  well 
known,  observed,  in  a  tour  through  France  and  Grermany, 
that  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  b  larger  in 
the  French,  tlie  upper  and  anterior  in  the  Germans ;  and 
that  the  upper  and  posterior  region  is  larger  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  He  was  also  struck  with  the  very  fine 
forms  of  the  skull  in  Italians,  which  coinddes  completely 
with  what  I  have  seen  of  them  in  this  country.  Our 
dedfflon,  then,  pn  this  very  interesting  subject  must  be  posb* 
poned  at  present,  aad  await  the  result  of  more  numerous 
and  accurate  comparisons. 

Into  minuter  differences,  such  as  the  high  cheek-bones 
of  the  Scotch,  the  aquiline  noses  of  the  Jews  and  Arme- 
nians, &c.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter. 

In  the  four  following  varieties  of  the  human  race  we 
observe,  on  comparing  them  to  the  Caucarian,  a  much  lesa 
perfect  developement  of  the  upper  and  anterior  parts  of  the 
cranium,  and  very  often  a  greater  size  of  the  face.  This 
and  similar  observations  arc  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense ; 
individual  modifications  are  numerous  in  all  the  varieties,  so 
that  both  the  Caucasian  and  the  dark-coloured  divisions  fur- 
i^sh  examples  of  individu&ls,  which  exhibit  in  each  case  re- 
spectively^   the  characters  of  the  other ;   yet,  in  many  qf 
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the  dark  races,  a'  low,  narrow,  imd  retreating  forehead  is  a 
very  striking  and  general  character. 

The  second,  or  Mongolian  variety,  includes  those  Asi- 
atics which  do  not  come  under  the  first  division,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  America  and  EOrope. 
The  forehead  is  low  and  slanting,  and  the  head  altogether 
of  a  square  form.  The  check-bones  stand  out  widely  on 
either  side.  The  glabella  and  ossa  nasi,  which  are  flat  and 
Very  small,  are  placed  nearly  on^.  the  same  plane  with  the 
malar  bones.  There  are  scarcely  any  superciliary  ridges. 
The  entrance  of  the  nose  is  narrow  ;  the  malar  fossa  forms 
but  a  slight  excavation.  The  alveolar  edge  of  the  jaws  is 
obtusely  arched  in  front ;  the  chin  rather  prominent.  Tliis 
formation  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  Mongolian 
tribes,  which  are  widely  scattered  over  the  continent  of  Aria, 
and  which  have  generally,  but  erroneously,  been  included, 
with  others  of  different  origin  and  formation,  under  the 
name  of  Tartars  (Tatars);  whereas  the  last-mentioned 
tribes,  properly  so  called,  belong  to  the  iirst  division  of  the 
human  race.  The  Calmucks  and  other  Mongolian  nations 
whicH"bver-ran  the  Saracen  empire  under  Zeaghis  Elhan,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  had  entered  Europe,  are  de* 
scribed  in   the  Historia  Major*    of  Matthew    Paris, 


^  London^  1686,  fol.  p.  530.  The  description  is  Gontaiaed  in  a 
letter  sent  by  an  ecclesiastic  from  Vienna,  in  1343,  to  ids  archbishop 

^  in  France,  and  speaks  *'  de  horribili  vastatione  inhumanae  g^tis, 

Kinam  Tartaros  vocant/'    The^e  barbarous  hordes  had  at  that  time 
entered  Hungary,  and  penetrated  even  to  Vienna.    His  description 

*  of  their  c6rporeal  characters  corresponds  to  the  portrait  which,  from 
BvFFON  downwards,  so  many  naturalists  have  drawn  of  the  Mon- 

-  goHan  tribes,  under  the  name  of  Tartars. 

'*  Habent  autem  Tartari  pectora  dura  ct  robusta,  fades  nutcias 
et  pallidas,  scapulas  rigidas  et  eroctas,  nasos  distortos  et  breres, 
menta  proemincntia  ^t  acuta,  superioreni  mandibulam  humilem  et 
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under  the  name  of  Tartars;  whereas  that  appellation^  or 
rather  Tatars,  properly  belongs  to  the  western  Asiatios, 
who  had  been  vanquished  by  the  Mongols.  The*  error, 
however,  arising  from  this  source  has  been  propagated  down 
to  the  present  day,  so  that  in  the  works  of  the  most  ap- 
proved naturaGsts,  as  Dupfon  and  Erxlebek,  we  find  the 
characters  of  the  Mongolian  race  ascribed  to  what  they  call 
the  Tartars.  The  mistake  has  not  been  detected,  even  by 
the  most  celebrated  and  clos^cal  modem  historians ;  for  Dr. 
Robertson*  speaks  of  Zenghis  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
Tartars. 

For  the  illustration  of  this  variety  I  have  selected  from 
Bluhenbach^s  work  (Dec.  alter.  No.  14)  the  engravii^ 
of  aCalmucVs  skull,  see  Plate  VIII.;  and  that  of  a  Burat 


profandamy  denies  longos  et  raros,  palpebras  a  crinibus  usque  ad 
nasvm  protensas,  oculos  inconstantes  et  nigros,  a^^pectns  obliqubs 
et  toiTOs,  extremitates  ossosas  et  nervosas,  crura  qnoque  grotsa,  sed 
tibial  breviores,  statura  tamen  nobis  aeqnalos ;  quod  enun  in  tibaii 
deficit,  in  superion  corpore  compensatur." 

Blumenbach,  from vthose Second Detade,  p. 7,  Iliave borrowed 
this  quotation,  observes  '*  that  the  writer  obviously  speaks,  not  of 
the  genuine  Tatars,  but  of  a  people  most  widely  different  from  them, 
namely,  the  Mongols  or  Crimncks,  whose  only  affinity  to  ibem  oon- 
•iated  ia  the  name  by  which  then,  and  even  now,  the  two  races  aie 
improperly  confomftded.  All  the  characters,  therefore,  which  nata- 
raUfts  have  assigned  to  the  Tatars,  belong  to  the  totally  different 
Mengelian  race.  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Tatars  are  a 
handsome  people,  conspicuous  for  the  beauty  and  s}inmetry.of 
their  countenance,  as  is  evinced  in  the  skull  here  represented  (No. 
12),  which  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  the  Mongolian  characters 
of  several  specimens  in  this  collection.'^ 

Fmrtlier  infonnatiaii  on  the  origin  of  this  cooluaion  ef  aames 
may  be /procured  from  JL  B.  FiscBEa  Omjeetura  di  Geuie  ft  Nth- 
fUMtf' TatarirwM,  in  his  Qnuniiimtt  Petr&poUi^mf ;  also  fropi  his 
Sibiriiche  Oesckichte,  1. 1. 

♦  History  of  America;  v.  1,  p.  45.  .         .    • 

A  A  « 
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child,  Plate  XII.  The  cranium  ml  nearly  globular  ;  ih€ 
face  broad  and  flattened ;  the  forehead  flat  and  wide ;  the 
malar  bones  standing  out  laterally ;  the  orbits  very  large  and 
open ;  jihe  superciliary  arches  elevated ;  the  general  habit  of 
the  skull  in  a  manner  swdn  (quasi  inflalus  et  tumidus). 

<*  The  whole  character  of  this  skull  corresponds  to  the 
well-known  Calmuck  countenance)  and  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  engraving  of  a  Calmuck  skull  published  by  J.  B.  ds 
FiscasR  * ;  but  notliing  can  be  more  dilTerent  from  it  than 
the  figure -f-  in  Camper'^s  posthumous  work  on  the  fadal 
line,  which  he  brings  forward  as  a  representation  of  a  head 
of  the  same  race,  and  considers  as  a  type  of  the  formation 
prevailing  over  all  Asia,  North  America,  and  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Padfic  Ocean.  Without  noticing  the  latter 
opinion,  which  is  contradicted  by  the  slightest  acquiuntance 
with  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  various  regions,  I  shall 
merely  observe  that  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  skuU  in 
question  belongs  to  that  variety  of  the  human  race  which  is 
the  most  widely  different  from  the  Calmuck,  viz.  to  the 
Negro.  Although  no  national  form  is  so  constant  as  not  to 
be  exposed  to  many  deviations,  and  hence  we  meet  among 
Europeans  with  individuals  approaching  to  the  Negro  or 
Mongol  characters,  yet  the  form  of  the  Calmuck  head  is  so 
completely  contrary  to  that  of  the  Negro,  and  the  figure 
in  question  bears  so  genuine  and  unequivocal  an  Ethiopian 
character,  that  I  ani  convinced  the  excellent  author  must 
have  been  deceived,  and  consequently  that  his  work,  beades 
European,  contains  only  two  African  skulls  ^J^ 


*  IHiiertatio  oiieoiogiea  de  Modo  quo  Qua  #c  vtctnw  aecommodmd 

u    Ii«c^.  Bat  1743,  4to.  tab.  1. 
f  TnM  pAjfftgtM  d€$  Diffirmwu  tMU$^  hot. ;  tab.L  fig.  4;  US^» 
W.  fig.  9. 
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The  head,  of  a  Yakut  *»  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Si- 
beria, exhibits  the  same  characters.  A  square  face ;  large 
orbits  separated  by  a  very  considerable  etiunoid  bone ;  the 
nasal  bones  small,  and  running  together  above  into  a  point. 

This  is  followed  by  the  skull  of  a  Tungoose  f ,  of  that 
description  which  are  called  Rein-deer  Tungooses.  The 
face  b  flattened,  and  of  great  breadth  across  the  cheeks ; 
the  forehead  depressed ;  the  olfactory  apparatus  very  consi- 
derable. 

The  decades  of  Bluhekbacu  contain  also  figures  of 
another  Calmuck  |,  of  a  Burat  child  §  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  <^a  Don  Cossack  ||,  a  Daurian  or  Chinese  Tungoose^, 
and  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  southern  Siberia  ^  all  exempli* 
fying,  in  a  more  or  less  marked  manner,  the  characters  of 
the  Mongolian  variety  ff. 

The  same  characters  are  strongly  expressed  in  the  skull 
of  a  Lapland  female  H  ;  and  prove  unequivocally  that  this 
face  belongs  to  the  Mongolian  variety. 

The  third  or  £thio{nan  variety  comprehends  all  tha 


*  Dee.  alt.  tab.  15.  f  IMd.  1 19.  I  Tab.  6. 

^  T.  29.  II  T.  4.  f  T.  23. 

^  T.  33.  This  skull  was  taken  from  one  of  the  very  ancient 
knrial-places  which  are  found  near  the  workings  of  old  mines  in  the 
monntainoos  parts  of  Siberia,  and  are  ascribed  by  the  natives  to 
TschodsB  or  barbarians.  They  are  pardcolarly  described  by  PAtLAt, 
Reiie  dureh  vtrsehiedene  Provinzen  dee  Russischen  Reicke;  i.  3^ 
pu  608  et  seq.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  has  preserved  any  me- 
moriab  of  the  people  whose  remains  and  works  are  found  in  these 
situations.  The  lightness  of  the  skull,  from  the  entire  loss  of  the 
animal  substance,  corresponds  with  this  fact  in  proving  the  high 
antiquity  of  this  race ;  and  its  physical  characters  accord  with  those 
of  the  tribes  who  now  occupy  the  same  regions. 

tt  A  Calmuck  skull  of  very  characteristic  form  is  represented  in 
E.  SANniFORT  Museiji^  4^*demi€um  Lvgd.  B^»  v.  1>  fab.  1. 

^\  Dea.  quiMia  ;'tali.  4^ 

A  A  9 
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a  •  * 

Africans  which  are  not  included  within  the  GrUM  Caucasian 
divi»On;   all  of  whom  partake  more  or  leiss  of  the   well-* 
known  Negro  form. 

The  front  of  the  head,  including  the  forehead  and  &oef 
18  oompreflsed  laterally,  and  con^derably  elongated  towards 
thefVont;  hence  the  length  of  the  whole  skull,  from  the 
teeth  to  the  occiput,  is  considerable.  It  forms,  in  this  re- 
elect, the  strongest  contrast  to  that  globular  shape  which 
some  of  the  Caucasian  races  present,  and  which  is  very  re« 
Smrkable  in  the  Turk. 

The  capacity  of  the  cranium  is  reduced,  par^cuhurly  in. 
its  front  part,  where  it  appears  as  if  the  forehead  had  heetk 
sliced  off.  The  &ce,  on  the  contrary,  is  enlarged. 
'  >  f^  I  measured,^  says  Soehhebrikg,  ^'  several  Negro^. 
and  nearly  all  my  European  crania,  in  order  to  compare  tbci 
isapddty  of  the  respective  cerebral  cavities*  I  found  in  the 
feriner ;  Ist,  that  the  measure  tdcen  by  carrying  a  string 
from  the  root  of  the  nose,  along  the  middle  of  the  fordieiid^ 
wd  the  sa^^ttal  suture,  to  the  posterior  edge  of  tbefimimen 
ovale,  the  length  of  the  face  being  equal,  was  much  shorts. 
5Bdly,  That  the  horizontal  circumference,  measured  by  a 
string  carried  round  the  head  above  the  eyebrows,  and  the 
superior  edge  of  the  temporal  bone,  was  much  less.  Sdly, 
That  neitjhw  the  long  diameter  from  the  forehead  to  the  ocd-* 
put,  nor  any  transverse  diameter  between  the  parietal  or  the 
temporal  bones,  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
European  *.*"  ^ 

The  frontal  bone  is  shorter,  and,  as  well  as  the  parietal, 
less  excavated  and  less  capacious  than  in  the  European ;  the 
temporal  ridge  mounts  hi^er,  and  the  space  which  it  in- 
cludes is  much  more  conriderable.    The  fiont  of  the  skull 


*  Ueher  die  korpniiche  VtnekUdenheit  dt$  Ntgert  t9m  Sunh 
fder ;  ^  50, 
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seems  oonipresi>ed  into  a  oarrow  kecI-like  foriiv  between  the. 
two  powerful  temporal  muscles,  which  rise  nearly  -to  the. 
highest  part  of  the  head ;  and  has  a  compressed  figure, 
which  is  not  equally  marked  in  the  entire  head ;  on  account 
of  tlic  thickness  of  the  miuscles.  Instead  of  the  ample  swell 
of  the  forehead  and  vertex,  which  rises  between  and  coth- 
pletely  surmounts  tlie  comparatively  weak  temporal  muscles^ 
of  the  European,  we  often  see  only  a  small  space  left  be* 
iwecn  the  two  temporal  ridges  in  the  Ethiopian. 

The  foramen  magnum  is  larger^  and  lies  farther  back  in 
the  head :  tlie  other  openings  for  tlie  passage  of  the  nerves 
are  larger.  .  . 

The  bony  substance  is  denser  and  harder ;  the  sides  q( 
the  skull  thicker,  and  tlie  wliols  weight  consequently  more 
condderable. 

The  bony  apparatus  employed  in  mastication,  and  in 
forming  receptacles  for  the  organs  of  sense,  is  larger,  stronger, 
and  more  advantageously  constructed  .for  powerful  effect, 
than  in  the  races  where  more  extensive  use  of  experience 
and  reason,  and  greater  civilisation,  supply  the  place  of  ani- 
mal strength. 

If  the  bones  of  the  face  in  the  Negro  were  taken  as  a 
basis,  and  a  cranium  were  added  to  tliem  of  the  same  rela^ 
tive  magnitude^ which  it  possesses  in  the  European,  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  brain  would  be  required  much  larger  than  in 
the  latter  case.  However,  we  find  it  considerably  siqallei^. 
Thus  the  intellectual  part  is  lessened,  the  animal  organs  are 
enlarged :  proportions  are  produced  just  oppoute  to  those 
which  are  found  in  the  Grecian  ideal  model.  The  faci^ 
angle  of  the  skull  engraved  in  Plate  8  is  65^.  The  nar^ 
TOW,  low,  and  slanting  forehead,  and  the  elongation  of  the 
jaws  into  a  kind  of  muzzle,  give  to  this  head  an  animal  cba- 
lacter  which  cannot  escape  the  most  cursory  examination. 

A  similar  Jiead,  with  a  similar  facial  angle,  has  been 

AA   4 
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figured  by  Ed.  Sakdifort*.  It  is  «ufRcientIy  obTiotify 
that  on  a  vertical  antero-posterior  section  of  the  head,  the 
area  of  the  face  will  be  more  considerable  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  cranium^  in  such  a  skull,  than  in  the  fine  £u- 
ropean  forms.  *  ^ 

The  largef  and  stronger  jaws  require  more  powerful 
muscles.  The  temporal  fossa  is  much  larger;  the  ridge 
which  bounds  it  rises  higher  on  the  skull,  and  is  more 
strongly  marked,  than  in  the  European.  The  thickness  of 
the  muscular  mass  may  be  estimated  from  the  bony  arch, 
within  which  it  descends  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  zygoma  is 
larger,  stronger,  and  more  capacious  in  the  Negro;  the 
cheek4x)ne8  project  remarkably,  and  are  very  strong,  broad, 
and  thick :  hence  they  afibrd  space  for  the  attachment  of 
powerful  masseters. 

The  orbits,  and  particularly  their  external  iqperturesy 
Iffe  papadous. 

Both  entrances  to  the  nose  are  more  ample,  the  cavity 
itself  conaderably  more  capadous,  the  pktes  and  windings 
of  the  ethmoid  bone  more  complicated^  the  cribriform  lamella 
more  extennve,  than  in  the  European.  The  ossa  naa  are 
fiat  and  short,  instead  of  forming  the  bridge-like  convexity 
which  we  see  in  the  European.  They  run  together  above 
into  an  acute  angle,  which  makes  them  oonaderably  re- 
semble the  single  triangular  nasal  bone  of  the  monkey.  In 
tthe  Negro  skull  engraved  in  Plate  8,  they  are  nearfy  con- 
solidated together  in  their  whole  length. 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  remarkably  prolonged  in 
front ;  its  alveolar  portion  and  the  included  incisor  teeth  are 
oblique,  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  as  in  the  European. 
The  nasal  spin^  at  the  entrance  of  the  nose  is  either  incon* 
siderable  or  entirely  deficient,     The  palatine  arch  is  longer 


f  Muiium  Acfid.  Lngi,  Bat,  T.  1,  tab.  3, 
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Ittid  more  elliptical.  The  alveolar  edge  of  the  lower  jaw 
stands  forward,  like  that  of  the  upper;  and  this  part  in 
both  is  narrow,  elongated,  and  elliptical.  The  chin,  instead 
of  projecting  equally  with  the  teeth,  as  it  does  in  the  Euro- 
pean, recedes  con^derably,  like  that  of  the  monkey. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  Negro  cranium  must 
be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  with  an  allowance  for  exceptions 
and  individual  modifications.  It  is  drawn  from  strongly- 
marked  examples,  and  cannot  therefore  be  received  as  uni- 
versally and  strictly  applicable.  We  seldom  meet  with  in- 
stances in  which  the  animal  character  is  so  strongly  por- 
trayed as  in  the  subject  of  the  eiglith  plate.  The  depres- 
mon,  narrowness,  and  flatness  of  the  forehead,  the  great 
fflze  and  projection  of  the  jaws^  are  carried  here  to  an  ex- 
traordinary and  very  striking  degree.  Travellers  inform  us 
that  several  Afncans  differ  from  the  European  formation  in 
little  more  than  colour ;  so  that  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  head,  on  the  faith  of  which  some  would  class  these 
people  as  a  distinct  spedes,  b  by  no  means  a  constant  cha- 
racter. 

This  diverrity  of  form  is  abundandy  proved  by  delinea- 
tions of  Africans  executed  by  the  best  artists ;  and  is  well 
illustteted  by  the  engravings  which  Blumenbach  has  pub- 
fished  of  ax  African  heads  *,  all  differing  from  each  other, 
and  exhibiting  as  much  variety  as  we  see  in  Europeans* 
They  vary  considerably  in  the  developement  and  prominence 
of  the  forehead,  in  the  dze  and  arching  of  the  nasal  bones, 
in  the  projection  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  the  formation  of 
the  chin,  and  in  other  points ;  and  fully  justify  his  conclu- 
non,  **  genuinos  iEthiopes,  a  craniorum  formam  spectes, 
non  minus  certe,  imo  vero  magis  passim  inter  seipsos  ab  in- 

*  pec,  prinm ;  tab.  6^  7,  8.    Ihc,  ftltera  ;  tab.  17, 18^  19. 
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vkem  diffcrrc,   quam  nonnulli  eorum  a  multorum  Euio-; 
paeorum  capitis  forma  difi'erunt  ♦.'^ 

The  txibes  in  the  south  of  Africa,  that  is,  near  the  Eu- 
ropean colony  at  the  Cape — the  Hottentots,  KafTers,  Bosjes- 
men,  &c.  are  not  yet  enough  known  to  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  they  ought  to  be  arranged  under  the  Ethiopian  va- 
riety, or  whether  they  belong  to  a  different  type.  Blumen- 
BACH  has  figured  and  described  a  skull  in  his  last  decade  f: 
and,  more  recently,  Cuviee  has  published  an  account  of  a 
fiemale  head.  In  some  pcnnts  these  two  specimens  differ 
from  each  otlxer  remarkably. 

In  the  male  Bosjesman^s  head  represented  by  Blu3I£K- 
BACH,  the  cranium  is  less  compressed  than  in  the  Negro.  The 
oituts  and  cheek-bones  are  wide,  the  jaws  not  at  all  prominent^ 
the  incisor  teeth  with  their  alveoli  and  chin  in  the  same  per- 
pendicular line.  The  latter  is  remarkably  narrow  and  sharp. 
The  nasal  bones  are  very  small,  and  nearly  in  the  9ame 
plane  with  the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxills. 

*^  The  bony  head  of  our  female  Bosjesman,^  says  Ca- 
TiEB,  *^  presented  a  striking  combination  of  the  trdts  of  the 
Negro  with  those  of  the  Calmuck.  In  the  Negro  the  mouth 
is  prominent,  the  face  and  cranium  compressed  laterally  :  in 
the  Calmuck  the  jaws  are  flattened,  and  the  face  wide.  In 
both,  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  smaller  and  flatter  than  in 
the  European.  Our  Bosjesman  had  the  jaws  more  project- 
ing than  the  Negro,  the  face  wider  than  the  Calmuck,  and 
the  nose  flatter  than  eitlier.  In  the  latter  respect  particu- 
larly, her  head  came  nearer  to  that  of  |hc  monkey  than  any 
I  ever  saw.  From  tliese  general  arrangements  many  parti- 
cular traits  of  structure  result :  ^thc  orbits  arc  very  wide  in 
proportion  to  their  height ;  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils  has 
a  peculiar  form  ;  the  palate  has  a  larger  surface ;  the  incisor 


*  Dec.  altet'fiy  |).  13r  f  ^^c,  quintd^  tab.  4du 
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tteA  are  'more  oblique ;  ^Iie  temporal  fossa  more  extent 
«ive;  &c. 

^^  I  also  find  thAt  the  occipital  foramen  is  proportionally 
laiger  than  in  other  heads;  which,  according  to  the  viewt 
of  So£MM£&EiN6,  would  indicate  an  inferior  nature  *J^ 

The  characters  of  the  Ethiopian  varietj,  as  observed  io, 
Ibe  genuine  Negro  tribes,  may  be  thus  sutnmed  up :  1.  Narr 
vow  and  depressed  forehead ;  the  entire  cranium  contracted^ 
anteriorly ;  the  cavity  less,  both  in  its  circumference  and. 
transverse  measurements.  2.  Occipital  foramen  and  con- 
dyles placed  fiulher  back.  S.  Large  space  for  the  temporal, 
muscles.  4.  Great  developcment  of  the  face.  6.  Protni-* 
nence  of  the  jaws  altogether,  and  particularly  of  their  alve- 
olar margins  and  teeth ;  consequent  obliquity  of  the  fadal 
line.  €.  Superior  indscurs  slanting.  7.  Chin  receding^ 
8.  Very  large  and  strong  zygomatic  arch  projecting  towardt 
the  fixmt.  9.  Large  nasal  cavity.  10.  Small  and  flattenedl 
ossa  nasi,  sometimes  ocHisdiidated,  and  running  into  a  poidBl 
above. 

In  all  the  particulars  just  enumerated,  the  Negro  struc* 
ture  approximates  unequivocally  to  that  of  the  monkey.  It 
not  iOnly  'differs  from  the  Caucauan  model ;  but  is  distiif 
guisbed  from  it  in  two  respects ;  ^e  intellectual  oh^vactttv 
are  veduced,  the  animal  features  enlarged  and  exagge* 
cated.  In  such  a  skull  as  that  represented  in  the  eighth 
Plate,  which  indeed  has  been  particularly  selected,  beeausb 
it  is '  strongly  chahxcterised,  no  person,  however  little  con* 
versant  with  natural  history  or  physiol(^,  could  fail  to  re^ 
cogiuse a  decided  approach  to  the  animal  form.  This  infet 
rioiity  of  organisation  is  attended  with  corresponding  infe^ 
Inority  of  fiurulties ;  which  may  be  proved,  not  so  much  by 

ii    '      ■        ■  ■  ■  1 1  I       , .  ,   .1      , .  .a 

•  *• 

*    Extrait  tTObservaiioru  sur  la  Vinus  Hottentotte:    Mim.  dn 
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the  unfortunate  beings  who  are  degraded  by  slarerjr,  as  bj 
every  fact  in  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  Africa. 

I  state  these  plain  results  of  observation  and  experience 
without  any  fear  that  you  will  find  in  them  either  apology 
or  excuse  for  Negro  slavery.  In  the  warm  and  long  disputes 
on  this  subject,  both  parties  have  contrived  to  be  in  the 
wrong  in  the  question  regarding  the  Negro  faculties.  The 
abolitionists  have  erred  in  denjring  a  natural  inferiority  so 
deadly  evinced  by  the  concurring  evidences  of  anatomical 
structure  and  experience.  But  it  was  only  an  error  of  fiurtt 
and  may  be  the  more  readily  excused  as  it  was  on  the  ode 
of  humamty. 

Their  opponents  have  committed  the  more  serious  moral 
mistake  of  perverting  what  should  constitute  a  daxta  to 
aess  and  indulgence  into  justification  or  palliation  of  the 
▼olting  and  antidiristian  practice  of  traffic  in  human  flesh; 
a  practice  branded  with  the  double  curse  of  equal  degrada* 
tidn  to  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  This  very  ai^gu- 
ment,  which  has  been  used  for  defence,  seems  to  me  a  ten- 
fold aggravation  of  the  enormity.  Superior  endowments, 
higher  intellect,  greater  capadty  for  knowledge,  arts,  and 
sdence,  should  be  employed  to  extend  theblcs^ngs  of  dvi« 
lisation,  and  multiply  the  enjoyments  of  social  life ;  not  as  a 
means  of  oppressing  the  weak  ^and  ignorant,  of  plunging 
those  who  are  naturally  low  in  the  intellectual  scale  still  more 
deeply  into  die  abyss  of  barbarism. 

When  we  see  a  strong  and  well-armed  person  attack  one 
equally  powerful  and  well-prepared,  we  are  indifierent  as  to 
the  issue ;  or  we  may  look  on  with  that  interest  which  the 
qualities  called  forth  by  the  contest  are  calculated  to  inquire. 
But,  if  the  strong  attack  the  weak,  if  the  well-armed  assail 
the  defenceless,  if  the  ingenuity,  knowledge,  and  skill,  tlie 
superior  arts  and  arms  of  dvilised  life  are  combined  to  rob 
the  poor  savage  of  his  only  valuable  property,  personal  &• 
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bertyi  we  turn  from  the  scene  with  indignation  and  abhor* 
reno% 

They  who  possom  higher  gifts  should  remember  tlie 
condition  under  which  they  are  enjoyed :  <*  From  him  to 
whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  expected.^  What  a 
oommentary  on  this  ^text  is  furnished  by  Negro  slavery  as 
carried  on  and  permitted  by  religious  nations,  by  Christian 
kings,  Catholic  majesties,  defenders  of  the  faith,  &c  ! 

In  the  two  following  varieties  the  figure  of  the  skull 
J8  not  so  strongly  characterised  as  in  the  three  which  have 
been  already  considered.  They  form,  indeed,  two  interme- 
diate gradations  between  the  European  and  the  Mongolian 
on  one  side,  and  the  African  on  the  other. 

The  fourth,  or  American,  variety  includes  all  the  Ame* 
ricans,  excepting  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  continent,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  M<mgolian  divi* 
tton. 

In  this  variety  the  cheeks  are  broad,  but  the  malar 
bones  are  more  rounded  and  arched  than  in  the  Mongolian; 
and  not  expanded  to  such  an  extent  on  either  side,  nor  pojf 
aessing  such  an  angular  form.  The  forehead  is  small  and 
low ;  the  orUts  deep ;  and  the  nasal  cavity,  in  many  cases 
at  least,  very  large.  The  entire  bony  apparatus  of  the  fiice 
is  in  general  much  developed. 

Blumenbach  has  published  several  specimens,  in  which 
the  characters  just  enumerated  are  exemplified.  Tab.  9  is 
the  head  of  a  North  American  savage  executed  for  murder 
at  Philadelphia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  flatness  and  de« 
presaon  of  the  vertex,  the  developement  of  the  reg^n 
Above  the  ear,  and  the  great  ^ze  of  the  olfactory  apparatus. 
Blvmskbach  considers  thfit  the  latter  circumstance  explains 
the  anecdotes  related  by  travellers  of  their  extraordinary 
acuteness  in  the  sense  of  smelling. 

The  form  of  this  skull  entirely  agreoi  with  the  engraved 
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portraits  of  eight  Cherokee  Indians*,  all  of  whom  hare 
prominent  cliceks,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  de- 
pressed. 

The  head  of  an  American  from  an  Indian  burial-plac^ 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississipp,  about  40^iKMtfa  hti- 
tude,  tab.  88,  presents  a  conformadon  approachii^  more  to 
the  Caucasian  than  to  the  Mongolian.  In  a  race,  of  which 
the  characters  are  intermediate  between  two  others,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  some  individuals  will  approximate  to 
bne  and  some  to  the  other  variety.    • 

The  Eskimamc  "f-  and  the  Greenlanders  }  form  a  transt- 
don  from  the  American  to  the  Mongolian  variety;  tliey 
tiave  broad  cheek-bones,  large  jaws  and  face,  and  small 
'flattened  nose.  The  size  of  the  head  altogether,  and  parti- 
cularly the  cranium,  is  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  tbe 
former.     The  figures  of  Blumcexbach  correspond  to  die 

•  ■ 

*  There  is  an  engravio^i^,  by  Basire,  of  seven ;  Lond.  1730. 
Thayendaneeoa,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Kations,  is  represented  in  an 
engraving  by  Smith  from  a  painting  by  RomneY)  1779. 

t  Tab.  24  and  25  are  engravings  of  two  Eskimaux  crania  from 
tbe  Danish  colony  of  Nain  ,on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  stroQg 
characters  of  these  crania,  and  the  marked  affinity  which  they  exhi- 
bit to  the  American  and  Mongolian  races,  concur  with  ail  accurate^ 
descriptions  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  people  in  refuting  the 
strange  opinion  of  Robertson  (Hist,  of  America;  v.  %  p.  40), 
that  the  Bskimaux  are  descendants  from  the  Normans.  BLmBir- 
*BACH,  Dec,  iii.  p.  8—10. 

A  similar  skull  from  Hond  Eyiand  (Dog's  Island),  near  Disko, 
in  Baffin's  Bay,  is  described  by  Winslow^  MSm,  de  VAcad,  det 
Sciences;  1722. 

I  The  heads  of  a  Greenland  man  and  woman  are  represented  in 
tab.  36  and  37 :  they  came  from  the  Danish  colony  GkxlbaTtt,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ghreenland.  '*  They  are  large,  and  the  craniam  io 
particular  is  ample,  and  elongated  posteriorly.  The  bone  is  rexnaik* 
*  ably  thin  and  li^ht,  in  proportion  to  the  size.  The  orbits  ace  large ; 
the  nasal  bones  long  but  Tcry  narrow."    Ibid.  Dec,  4,  p.  12. 
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Iiest  descriptions  of  these  people,  iH  which  the  lai^n^ss  of 
their  heads  is  noticed. 

The  head  of  on  ancient  Aturian,  brought  by  Htn«- 
BOLOT^  from  the  subterranean  excavations  m  the  granite 
rocks  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco  in  New  Andalurio, 
exemplifies  the  low  slanUng  forehead,  as  well  as  other  points 
of  the  American  formation.  The  entrance  of  the  nose  and 
the  whole  apparatus  of  smelling  are  very  large.  The 
heads  of  a  Brasilian  man  and  woman -f*  have  the  low  fore- 
head, broad  face,  and  large  nose  of  the  American  variety. 
In  a  general  roundness  of  figure  they  agree  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  natives  of  Brasil. 

The  head  of  the  man  is  very  ingeniously  and  perfectly 
preserved  entire,  in  the  state  of  a  mummy.  It  is  not  sepa^ 
rated  from  an  entire  embalmed  body,  but  must  have  been 
cut  off  immediately  after  death,  as  the  skin  of  the  neck  is 
equally  drawn  in  all  directions  towards  the  foramen  mag« 
num^  and  fixed  there  by  the  bituminous  matter  employed  in 
the  process.  The  skin  preserves  that  copper  ccdour  vergbig 
to  black  which  distinguishes  the  Bra^lians.  The  hair  is 
riiaved  round  the  vertex;  what  is  left  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  about  the  ears,  is  short,  strong,  and  of  the  deepest 
black.     A  thin  beard  appears  on  the  upper  lip  and  part  of 


*  Blumenbach,  Dec.  5,  tab.  46.  In  one  of  the  eayems  visited 
by  this  indefatigable  and  enlightened  traveller  there  were  the  re- 
mains of  six  handred  bodies,  each  of  which  was  contained  in  a 
basket  or  bag.    Tliese  remains  consisted  either  of  tiM  bones  atone, 

'  of  thehr  natural  white  colour,  or  reddened  by  annatto,  or  of  the 
same  preserved  in  the  way  of  mummies  with  a  mixture  of  bitumen 
and  leaves.    There  were,  moreover,  sarcopbaguses  of  unbaked  clay, 

'   livje  feet  long  and  three  wide,  painted  with  iigures  of  crocodiles,  and 

'  full  of  bones.    Ilie  situation  of  these  oatavacU  is  5°  39^  N.  Lat. 

'  51*  W.'Loag.  from  Ferro.  ^  14. 
•    *f  Blumknbach,  tab.  47  &  4^. 
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the  chin.  The  orbits  and  mouth  are  filled  with  a  bitu- 
minous mass.  It  hangs  by  a  cotton  string  fixed  to  the 
mouth.  The  slit  in  the  external  ear  is  filled  with  pcxtions 
of  cotton.  A  splendid  ornament  composed  of  the  finest 
feathers  of  the  red  tantalus,  the  toucan,  and  the  most  hiU 
liant  parrots,  covered  the  forehead  *. 

There  is  no  American,  nor  indeed  any  other  race,  in 
which  the  forehead  is  so  low  as  in  the  Caribs.  And  in 
order  to  exaggerate  a  character,  which  they  deemed  beauti- 
ful, they  have  had  recourse  to  artifidal  means  of  flattening 
this  r^on  at  tlie  time  when  the  bones  ;are  soft,  and  capable 
of  yielding  to  artificial  pressure.  As  the  same  character  of 
a  low  forehead  characterises  all  the  Americans  in  a  greater 
or  less  d^ee,  similar  attempts  to  increase  this  natural  de- 
fect have  been  made  by  other  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Caribs, 
in  both  North  and  South  America. 

The  tenth  plate  exhibits  a  skull  belonging  to  the 
College  Museum ;  in  which  there  are  no  evidences  of  any 
artificial  change  of  figure.  The  developement  of  the 
anterior  cerebral  lobes  must  have  been  more  imperfect  in 
this  individual,  than  in  any  other  example  which  I  have  seen. 
Setting  aside  what  we  should  term  this  natural  defect,  the 
organisation  is  perfect  The  bony  substance  is  dense,  com- 
pact, and  hard,  and  the  entire  skull  ccmsequently  very  heavy. 
The  aze  of  the  head  (which  is  greater  than  the  engraving) 
and  the  strong  muscular  impressions,  correspond,  as  well  as 
the  hardness  of  the  bone,  with  the  accounts,  which  eye- 
witnesses have  furnished,  of  the  colossal  stature  and  great 
strength  of  this  racef .    The  fifbntal  bone  is  rather  pro- 


*  Dee,  quinia,  p.  15  &  16. 

t  **  'the  Caribbecs,  property  speaking,  those  who  inhabit  th» 
Missions  of  the  Carl,  in  the  Llanos  of  Ciimana,  the  banks  of  the 
Caora,  and  the  plains  to  the  north-east  of   the  sources  of  the 
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tmaent  at  th«  glabella;  it  oondnues  nearly  horizontally 
Wkwards  from  the  orbits,  ri^ng  a  little  towards  the  vertex. 
A  slight  convex  protuberance  on  each  ude  marks  the  situ- 
ation of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes.  The  temporal  fossa  is 
large^  and  the  skull  consequently  not  wide  in  its  lateral 
measurement  Although  thus  contracted  at  its  upper  and 
fore  part,  the  bony  receptacle  of  the  brain  swells  out  below 
and  behind  into  its  usual  size;  the  fossae  cerebelli  are 
large. 

This  angular  formation  is  attended  with  a  change  in 
the  distribution  and  support  of  the  weight  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  in  the  human  head  tlie  parts  in  front  of  the 
ocdpital  condyles  are  heavier  than  those  behind ;  so  that  tlie 
head  falls  forwards  when  left  to  itself,  and  is  only  retiuned  in 
cquilibrio,  in  the  erect  posture,  by  muscular  contraction. 
(See  page  176.)  In  tliis  Carib  skul),  however,  the  partt 
l)elund  preponderate,  and  that  very  decidedly;  so  that,  I 
apprehend,  the  eyes  must  be  habitually  directed  upwards; 
which  is  the  ipore  probable,  as  the  orbits,  in  some  degree, 
look  upwtfds,  even  when  the  zygomas  are  horizontal. 
The  fiu^  is  characterised  by  its  great  me  and  strength, 
and  the  marked  developement  of  all  its  parts.  What  the 
front  of  the  skull  has  lost,  seems  compensated  here.  The 
nasal  bones  arc  not  very  small  nor  flat;  the  cavity  is  ample; 
the  jaws  and  teeth  powerful.  The  superior  maxillary  bone 
is  very  long  from  tlie  orbit  to  the  alveoli,  and  slopes  regu* 
larly  forwards  in  this  part 

Orinoco,  are  disting^islied  by  their  almost  gigantic  stature  from  all 
the  other  nations  I  have  seen  in  the  new  continent/'  Humboldt, 
Personal  Narrative ;  v.  iii.  p.  286. 

These  people  were  called  Caribbees  (Carives)  by  the  first  navi- 
gators, and  are  still  known  by  that  name  throughout  Spanish 
America:  although  the  French  and  Germans  have  transformed  it  into 
Caraibes,  and  the  English  have  shortened  it  into  Caribs*  Ibid,  284. 
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•  •  •  ■  .         »  * 

'  Another  Ganb  skull  in  the  College  Mus^m  coiiiddeiB 
with  tills  in  the  ibrni'of  the  forehead,  in  the 'direction  of  the 
eyes  upwards,  and  in  the  preponderance  of  the  pourts  placed 
behind  the  fobunen  magnum.   ' 

'  The  same  character  is  seen  in  a  skull  i8ngr&vetl  in  thb 
Journal  de  Physique*;  biit  the  representation  is  tdo  badl)^ 
executed  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  detertninatioil  Whether 
it  is  a  natural  formation,  or  lUik  effect  ot'iiU^^^^ui  V6ty 
freneral  existence  in  the  native  tribes  of  America  is  ek- 
pressly  and  strongly  pointed  out  by  Hvkiauir.  "There 
is  no  race  on  the  globe,  in  which  tlie  frontal  bone  is'biore 
depressed  backwards,  or  which  'hai^  a  le^s  prbjecting  foi^ 
head,  than  ibe  A^encan.*"  ^^  This  ext'raordinjity  fifttnefiii  is 
to  be  found  among  nations,  to  whom  the  means  of  ph>dui36g 
artificial  deformity,  are  totalfy  unknown,  ks  iii  proved  bjr 
the  crania  of  Meidcan  IncQans,   Peruvians,  abd  Ature^, 

'  '  *  .  ' 

broiight  over  by  Mr,  Bonpland  and  nlys^lf,  and  of  idiich 
several  were  deported  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histort  tX 
tanar     .  •       ^ 

'  He  thinks  that  ^*  the  custom  of  flattening  the  h^adhad 
its  ori^ii  in  the  idea  that  beauty  consists  in  such  a  fbrin  of 
the  frontal  boiie,  as  to  characterise  the  race  in  a  decided 
manner.^ — "  The  Aztecs,  who  never  disfigure  the  heads  of 
their  children,  represent  their  principal  divinities,  as  their 
hieroglyphical  manuscripts  prove,  with  a  head  much  more 
flattened  dian  any  I  have  seen  among  the  Caribs-f'.'" 

That,  in  compliance  with  a  strange  notion  of  beau^, 
attempts  are  made  by  these  people  to  flatten  their  foreheads 
still  further,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  subject  diil- 
dren^s  heads  to  pressure  immediately  after  birth,  and  con- 


•  April  1789.  V.  34;  tab.  1. 

f  Political  Etiatjy  v.  i.  p.  154,  and  not». 
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tinuc '  it  for  some  time,  is  proved  by  the  most  respectable 

and  abundant  testimony.     In  certsun  crania  very  unequi- 

vocal  marks  of  this  process  are  found ;  actual  indentations  of 

the  forehead,  producing  a  degree  of  deformity  quite  dif- 

ferent  from  natural  depression  of  the  skull,  or  from  the 

instances   of  malformation,    which   are  occasionally  seen. 
ju   ■  ^      ',       ■•  ^  '    ^  . 

Some,  indeed^  liave  argued   that   even  these  are  natural 

Ibrms,  and  have  boldly  denied  the  possibility  of  produdng 

the  effect  by  such  means  as  those  described*. 

_       •  •      •  •  '  ' 

The  bones  are  the  most  solid  parts  of  our  frame;  and 
form  a  kind  of  firm  support  and  foundation,  on  which  the 
softer  structures  rest.  Yet  physiological  experiments,  and 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  prove  that  they  change  more 
easily,  than  the  softer  parts  of  the  body.  Their  elements 
are  continually  detached  and  removed  in  an  insensible 
manner  by  the  absorbents;  wliile  the  loss  thus  occa»oned  is 
repaired  by  the  deposition  of  other, particles  newly  secreted 
from  the  blood.  This  continual  change  in  the  bony  ma- 
terials of  the  body  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of 
mixing  madder  with  the  food  of  animals.  Soon  i^er  this 
has  been  begun,  the  bony  substance  is  found- of  a  pin^L 
colour  throughout;  and  this  dye  is  as  quickly  removed, 
when  the  madder  is  no  longer  administered.  The  short 
period,  in  which  such  changes  are  brought  about,  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  indelible  nature  of  the  marks .  pro- 
duced in  the  cutis  by  gunpowder  and  other  colouring  mat- 
ters. The  uninterrupted  exchange  of  particles,  carried  on 
in  the  bones  from  the  period  of  tlieir  first  formation,  allows 


T-r 


♦  Saoatilr,  Traits  d'Anatomie^  t.  i.  p.  26.  C<\Mpbr  m'Kleinere 
Sekrifttn,  'V.  1,  p.  17.  Arthaud  iu  Joui-n^l  de  PhysSgye,  April 
1789.  Dissertation  sur  la  Cmiformation  de  la  Tcte  dt.s  Caraihes,  et  sur 
^fuelques  Usages  hizarres  aitrihtUes  h  des  Natimis  sauvatjes, 
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them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  to  become,  as  it  were,  formed  and  fashioned  by  their 
action.  The  conformation  of  the  head  affords  the  most 
unequivocal  proof  of  this  drcumstance.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  cranium  exhibits  a  mould  of  the  lobes  and  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain,  to  which  it  was  adapted;  and  the  ex- 
ternal surface  displays  the  most  manifest  impressions  firom 
the  acticms  of  muscles,  as  well  as  traces  of  the  form  of  the 
features^  the  general  configuration  of  which  may  be  easily 
conjectured  from  a  view  of  the  bony  skull.  In  like  manner, 
the  shape  of  the  bones  may  be'  affected  by  the  pressure  of 
tumours,  by  collections  of  pus  in  their  cavities,  by  constant 
wdgfats,  as  that  of  the  trunk  bearing  on  the  lower  limbs, 
before  their  substance  b  hard  enough.  Hence  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  cranium  may  experience  a  partial  change  of 
figure  if  a  ^ven  external  pressure  can  be  kept  up  for  some 
dme;  and  the  comparative  softness  of  its  texture  at  Inrth 
renders  that  a  very  favourable  period  for  suth  attempts. 

The  objection  will  occur,  that  the  functions  of  the  brain 
would  be  suspended  by  an  effectual  pressure;  that  the 
infantas  life  would  be  endangered.  They  who  have  seen  a 
child'^s  head,  after  it  has  passed  through  a  small  pelvis  in  a 
difficult  labour,  under  which  circumstances  it  is  often  found 
squeezed  into  an  oblong  shape,  will  not  entertain  much  ap- 
prehen^on  for  the  effects  of  such  manoeuvres  as  are  said  to 
be  practised  on  the  Carib  and  other  American  newly-born 
infants.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  the  force 
so  considerable,  as  to  affect  the  figure  of  the  bone  at  the 
time;  I  should  rather  apprehend  that  the  ultimate  effect 
is  produced  by  the  continued  action  of  a  gentle  pressure; 
as  the  thigh  and  leg  of  a  rickety  child  slowly  yield  to  the 
weight  of  the  body.  The  change  of  form  .  is  produced 
organically,  not  mecli<inically. 
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Should  it  be  objected,  that  such  unnatural  violence  would 
prerent  or  impede  the  devebpement  of  the  bvain,  and  could 
not  be  borne  without  fatal  results ;  I  reply,  that  if  the  fact 
can  be  established,  the  supposition,  on  which  this  objection 
rests,  must  be  ungrounded.  And  that  it  is  sp,  I  am 
further  induced  to  believe  by  cases  of  large  bony  tumours 
growing  ^thin  the  skull,  and  encroaching  on  the  brain, 
without  caudng  any  of  those  inconveniences  or  dangers, 
which  a  small  sudden  pressure  often  produces.  In  the 
newly4xmi  child  too,  when  the  sutures  are  all  open,  the 
brain,  if  prevented  from  growing  in  one  direction,  may 
expand  easily  in  other  quarters. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  thing  is  possible;  and  I 
shall  add  the  evidence,  which  seems  to  me  quite  sufficient 
to  prove  that  it  is  true, 

Beades  the  Carib  skull,  winch  I  have  already  describe 
ed,  in  which  the  forehead  indeed  is  extremely  low,  but 
the  continuity  of  outline,  regularity  of  form,  symmetry  and 
harmony  of  parts,  prove  that  it  is  a  natural  orgamsation; 
there  are  many  others,  in  which  the  regular  outline  is  inter* 
rupted,  the  smooth  convexity  of  the  skull  harshly  and 
abruptly  disturbed,  an  uneven  riang  and  nnking  surface 
substituted  for  the  naturally  uniform  swell  of  the  fore* 
head,  and  a  configuration  is  thus  produced,  such  as  would 
naturally  arise  from  the  alleged  artificial  process,  but  totally 
difi*erent  from  any  thing  in  the  works  of  nature. 

Various  modes  of  proceeding  are  described;  the  dif- 
ferences in  this  respect,  in  the  method  of  application,  the 
length  and  constancy  of  the  process,  the  resistance  of  the 
skull  and  brain  during  the  pressure,  and  the  degree  of 
recovery  after  its  cessation,  account  for  the  individual  diver^ 
aities  in  these  compressed  skulls. 

The  tenth  plate  of  Blumenbacu's  first  decade  is  the 
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head  of  a  male  Carib  from  the  island  of  St.  VinoenCs.ts  in 
which  the  frohtal  TOne,  origiDall^  veijy  Iqw,  presents  a  broad 
iildeiitation  about  its  middle.  The  enumerated  characters 
art*,'  ^*  a  depresised  forehead  (frohs  retrppressa) ;  .orbits  (Sur- 
picisWly  large,  patulous,' and  Icpking  upwards,  as  is  seen,  in 
hydrocephalic  patients :  the  orbital  jpilat^  of  the  frontal  bone; 
slanting'  downwards,  and  the  sup^raliary  margin  very  ob- 
tuse.^  P:2i5.  ""'[■'•'  :-.''....//, 

•  ■  

In  his  second  decade +,  Blum  end  ach  has  ficrured  the 
skull  of  a  female  Carib  from  the  same  island  as  tlio  pre- 
oediniF,  where  the  forehead  is  much  Jo^wer,  and  the  orbits 

are  in'  like  manner  directed  upwards.     How  s^kii\g1y   it 

*  »         I'll         'J  I'.  ■       * 

deviates  from  the  ordinary  construction  may  be  collected 
from  tlie  author^s  ex[)re8sions :  ^*  pnnlig^osum  pja^e  jcrs^ 
Aiiim — "  horrida  et  fere  monstrosa  hujus  cajutis  distortio.^ 
The  contraction  of  the .  front  ^ems  ,  to  have  been  com- 
pensated  b^  .expansion  o^  the  lateral  and.  posterior, ports ;  so 
that  this  head,  when  placed  on  the  vertebral  columQj  mus^ 
evidently  have  preponderated  bocjcwards. 

A,  head,  in  all  points  very  similar  to  this,  is  in  the  post- 
session  of  Br.  Le^ch:  a  broad  flat  surface  above^  or  rather 
behind  the  eyes,  seems  to  mark  out  the  situation  and  action 

\-     ."S     ■  .     ■  >f;     rfMy       iff  ■'.  '  •  ' 

i..-f[  .'.■'»■  ■"  '  .'i 

*  This  is  llie  race,  which  occupied  the  West  IndiaA  islanda  at  the 
time  of  their  firnt 'discovery  by  Columbus,  and  agreed  in  physical 
characters  witftthie  Caribs  of  the  continent  already  alladed  to,  p.  ^68, 
note  t,  from  whom  they  were  origin^Iy  derived.  European  hc^^lity 
and  eivoroaohmeiit  cohlined  the  last  small  remnant  of  fliis  unlfbrtu- 
nate  race  on  a  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent's.  Tl\py  were  here 
distiug^shed,  under  the  name  qf  Red  Caribs,  from  the  descend-- 
ants  of  some  Negroes  who  escaped  from  a  shipwreck,  and  whose 
numbers  were  perhaps  augmented  iu  other  ways,  who  were  called 
Black  Caribs.  Tlie  latter  are  merely  Negroes.  The  hostilities  of 
the  two  races  have  been  very  fatal  to  the  former ;  who  are  now 
nearly  •xtinct.    Edwards,  History  of  the  West  Imliei;  1,  p.  411. 

t  Tab.  20;  p.  15. 


of  the  p^e/mur^.    The;  prepondecance  of  the  par^  behind 
the  occipital  condyles  is  the  same.  ^ 

The.  kiiKbiess  and  Uberality  pC  Mr.  Clins  enable  ine  to 
add  the  engrnTfS^  representatic^  of  a,yerj  intereotipg  i^p^r 
men  from  his  collection,  and  thus  tp^iUustrate,  hy,  djy^epf 
^ontra^ta'  th^  di^^^i^nce  betweeu  the  natup4i  ^"^  ar^dal 
fi)nn.  (C^.  the  Oqrib  head;  ,  The  a^tifidal.  excavatio|f  'of . thf 
frontal  bone  and  the  superficial  risings  denoting  tbj^junteriq^ 
cerebral  lobes,  a^  pbyioua  atx  ^,^st  inspectipnu, .  It  is  elear 
too,  that;  this  indivifkud  [wou^  ;I;^ve  bad  najUufalJy  a  yerjf 
\m  fojrehe^  A  violent  and.  umHifursil  bi^.,b|^ind  aq^ 
Uttbe  ad^S:.6e^m^  to  shew  t^t^  fp^af^^pp^in  ficpnt.^ 
I|0en.s<X)itiqp0n^9l;ed  by  §n  ^ipv^lept  fjxjiensipp  .in  IjtjfMie 
quarters.  The  figure  of  the  oq<^ital  bone  is  so  cbiu^gi^ 
that  t)>e  ^xt^ipfl,  transverse  ridge,.  whi<ph  n^u,r^ly  ffrms 
the  posterior  bpiindary  of  th^  bans  cranir^  is  no]^;  %  withinr 
t|iat;J)p|nid^.  '^  The  j&ure  is^jMroad  acI;oB3Jihe,fye^„f^l^ 
qheiel^; '.t^^  interval  b^wfen  the  orbits  lyijde;  t^^s)^  f»i^^{(^ 
apifijlar|j9,  sfeaUpv,  and  directec^  upwards,  ^('hp  |ii^,«jnj^, 
ift66?f,  Tbft]$«t#pcefroip1*i^po^^ri9r^jp^^^^ 
U»^^imi^om^^i^  yertiq^.vpc^t;rf;t^jft€^,jj|ipljr,jgfc 
infdl^f,4»e  fr>ua^ers^ , piea^Hrwfint  ^f^  fh^  W?n«f  FP^qtt.fi 
\mh^  ^q«.,th^!<?oFonfll  ^tJL^T^  .6i  iflch^??.  . .,T1^  ^^s^mfSi 
froB^;tiWilJa^fpfar.  edge  of  !tl^  sppeia9r,n;i«^k^t^  f^^?^ 
the  occiput  is  8  inches;    from  the  ocdput  to  the  posterior 


r.  f!'  {  y.  •■*'    •;.   .  iv.  .  .v 


part  greajly  jj^x^jj^^K^  ,. 

This  skull,  like  that  which  Dr.  I^eak^ii  jp^gsj^sof^iopne 
ffo&n  the  idand'^f  St.  VincentV  It  iitas>\pre0ented.  to  Mr. 
Gtn^E  by  V  surgeon  Bf  Tobagd;  -  '^hA  stated*'  that  ^-ftfd 
ifiaividua-^ha^Sbe^h  chief  of  the' iud  Caiibi  irf'St.' Vibd^fs;* 

otbpi^  b|i^?si|i*o^f bistril^^  that: he  yas  w^ know^  tbeBC^. 
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tmd  regarded  as  an  intelligent,  well-infbrnied,  and  prudent 
character*. 

A  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  two  Caiib  men, 
whose  skulls  are  engraved  in  this  book,  would  be  highly  in^ 
teresting  in  phynology. 

A  head  precisely  omilar  to  this  of  Mr.  Clinb  has  been 
figured  by  Hukauld  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sdences-f-. 

The  inferences,  to  which  these  and  amilar  speriroens 
lead,  are  completely  supported  and  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous  testimonies  of  the  most  ju(ficiou8  and  respectable 
travellers;  which  cannot  be  set  a»de  without  a  d^ree  of 
soepddsm  that  would  equally  prevent  us  from  believing  all 
that  is  stated  on  such  authority. 

Labat  rdates  that  <^  the  Caribs  are  all  wdl  made  and 
{Mportioned ;  their  features  are  sufficiently  agreeable,  ex- 
cepting the  forehead,  whidi  appears  rather  eltraordikiary, 
bebg  very  fiat,  and  as  !t  were  depressed.  These  people 
^  not  bom  w,  but  they  force  die  head  to  assume  that 
fliflrm,  by  pladng  on  the  forehead  of  the  newly-hom  diild  a 
small  plflte,  whidi  they  tie  firmly  behind.  This  remmns 
MitQ  the  bones  have  acquired  their  consistence;  so  that  the 
fi!irdiead  is  flattened  to  that  degree,  that  they  can  see  almost 
pierpendiculariy  above  them,  without  elevating  the  head|.^ 


*  Besides  iko  pkii|l,  wbkli  is  flgared  by  Mr.  Arthacid  in  the 
Jemmal  de  Phffnque^  t.  34,  be  mentioiis  another,  in  winch  lliero 
was  a  large  depression  in  the  centre  oC  the  os  frontis.  ^  S63. 

t  1740,  p.  an,  tab.  16,  fig.  1. 

I  Voffmgt  mux  Jtlet  df  VAmhifiu^  t.  3,  p,  70.  Blvmbnbacb  also 
cites  t)ie  anthorily  of  Oviedo  HutorUGenfr^d  de  Ims  Jmduu;  1536, 
p.  2f^:  and  RitYiioNn  B^t,TOS  Diftimt^ire  C^mib^Frmaf^U  s  10Q6^ 
8yo.  pp.  68,  93,  146,  309. 

The  same  oostom,  which  belonged  originallj  to  the  red-coloared 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  has  been  adopted  by  the  free  Negroes 


AMBRIG^N  VARIBTr. 


"Sll 


CoNBAMTKS  infomis  us  thai  *'  the  appellation  Omaguas 
in  the  language  of  Peru,  as  well  as  Cambevas  in  that  of 
Brazil  given  to  the  same  people  by  the  Portuguese  of  Para, 
ttgnifies  flat4iead.  For  they  have  the  strange  custom  of 
pressing  between  two  plates  the  forehead  of  their  newly-* 
bom  children,!^  in  order  to  give  them  this  angular  shap^t 
and  make  them,  as  they  say,  resemble  the  full  moon*.** 

A  collateral  proof  of  these  practices  is  afforded  by 
their  having  been  noticed,  and  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
Spamsh  ecde^asticid  councils  (as  related  by  Blumem- 
bjich),  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  history  of  the 
third  synod  of  die  diocese  of  Lima,  held  in  July  1585,  a 
decree  was  passed  against  the  Indian  practice  of  disfiguring 
the  head.  ^^  Cupientes  penitus  extirpare  abusum  et  super* 
sthionem,  quibus  Indi  passim  infantum  capita  fbrmis  iro« 
primunt,  quas  ipsi  vocant  auto,  oma,  opalta; — statuimus 
et  prsci{nmus,^  8ic.  &c.  reciting  various  punishments,  as, 
for  instance,  that  any  woman  found  guilty,  **  frequcDtet 
doctrinam  per  continuos  decem  dies  mane  et  vespari,  pro 
prima  culpa;  pro  secunda  vero  per  viginti,**^  &c.'f*» 

This  custom  has  prevailed  as  much  in  North,  as  in 
South  America,  and  in  the  islands.  Adari  says  that  the 
northern  savages  ^  flatten  their  heads  in  divers  forms;  but 
it  b  chiefly  the  crown  of  the  head  they  depress,  in  order 
to  beautify  tjiemselves,  as  their  wild  fancy  terms  it,  for  they 


or  black  Caribs  of  St  Tincent's.  See  Thibault  db  Chanvalon, 
Yoytge  a  Im  Martwique^  p.  39;  and  Amc  in  Jounutl  de  Ph^tifue^ 
V.  39,  p.  132. 

*  M4maires  de  PAcad,  des  Sciences^  1745,  p.  4S7 — 8.  Ulloa 
gives  the  same  testimoojr  respecting  the  Omagiias ;  Trmveh  in  Souih 
America,  t.  1,  p.  394:  also  Torqubmada  Monorchia  Yndiana; 
t.  iii.  p.  698. 

t  i*  8*  DB  AouiBRB  CoOectio  maxima  Conciliorum  omnium  Uit^ 
panim  ei  JSovi  Orbit;  ed.  S,  Romas,  1766,  UA.  t.  vi.  p.  201. 
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call  us  Longheads  by  way  pf  contempt^  "  They  fix  the 
tender  infant  on  a  kind  of  cradle,  where  his  feet  are  tilted 
above  a  foot  hjigber  than  a  horizontal  position;  his  head 
l/l^ds  back  into  a  hole  made  on  purpose  to  receive  it ;  when 
he.  be^u^.  the  chieC  part  of  hi^  weig)it  on  the  crown  of  t|he 
headj  upqn  a  small  .bag  ^f  sand,  without  being  in  the  least 
able  to  move  himself*.'" 

Lastly^  the  very  interesting  narrative  of  the  journey  to 
thc^  source  of  the  Missouri,  performed  by  Messrs.  Lewia 
and  CI^A.BKB,  informs  us  that  the  attempts  at  beai^tifying 
the,  head,  by  flattening  its  fore-part,  have  been  a^d  arc  very 
extendvely  practised  among  nearly  all  the  tribes  ^tuated  on 
the  west  of  that  great  range  of  mountains,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  west  coast  of  America,  from  which  the  waters 
flow  on  one  dde  to  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other  into  the 
Misassippi  and  its  various  tributary  streams. 

<^  The  most  distinguishing  part  of  their  physiognomy  is 
^e  peculiar  flatness  and  width  of  their  fprehcad^  a  pecu- 
liarity which  they  owe  to  one  of  tho^  customs  bv  which 
*'"i    ■  "'.'-''1       .  •  .     , 

nature  is  sacrificed  to  fantastic  ideas  of  beauty.     The  cus- 

torn,  indeed,  of  flattemng  the  head  by  artificial  pressure 
during  infancy,  prevails  among  all  the  nations  we  have  seen 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  To  the  east  of  that  .barrier 
the  fashion  is  so  perfectly  unknown,  that,  there  the.  western 
Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alliatan  or  Spa^  na^on, 
are  designated  by  the  common  name  of  Flat-heads."" — 
**  Wherever  it  may  have  begun,  the  practice  is  now  uni- 
versal among  these  nations.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  the  mother,  anxious  to  procure  for  her  infant  the  re- 
commendation of  a  broad  forehead,  places  it  in  the  com- 


♦  Hiitorif  of  the  North  American  Indiaru,  p.  8.  See  sdso  Law- 
son's  HiHopy  of  Carolina,  p.  33;  and  Charlevoix  Hiit,  de  U 
Nouvelle  Frttnee,  t  3,  pp.  197,  323. 


■  prpssiqg,in^hine,.  where  it  is  ke^i  for  ten  or  twelve  moo^; 

r  thojugh  ^0  f^iial^&  remaii}  longer  than  the.b9ys.  The  ope)* 
radon  h  pp  gradpaJ,  .tli^t  it  is  not  attended  with  pain;  but 
thq  impres^oQ  ia  4;eep  and  pmnanent.  ,The  heads  of  the 
objjdr^n,  when  they  a^e  released  from  the  bandage,  are  not 
more  than  t.wo  ipghes  ;hick  about  the  upper  edge  of  Hfe 
forehead ;  and  still  tliinner  above :  nor,  with  all  its  efforts, 
Q^n  nature  ever  restore  its  shape ;  the  heads  of,  grown  per- 
app  being  often  in.  a  straight  line  from  the  nose,  to  the  top 
df  the  forehead  ^."^^ 

•  '■■  •'.  -I  .., 

Scfiides  this,  general  statement,  applying  to  the  western 
tribes  altogether,  these  enterprising  travellers  note  the  exist- 
exffie  of-  the  practice  on  many  particular  occasions ;  as  among 
the  Skill'oots  (p.  889) ;  ,  the  Wahkiacums  (p.  892);  the 
Sokulks,  wliere  the  head  was  so  flattened,  that  the  forehead 
rifns  straight  frgm  the  nose  to  the  crown  (p.  351)  ;  fujkd  the 
(l^nqook^*  whp^.  heads  they  speak  of  as  having  been  flat- 
teipd.in  a  most  disgusting  manner.^  In  one,  ti^be  which^ 
they  ^^,pn  thp  Pacific^  they  expressly  mention  that  the 
custcrn^  ^id  not  exisjL  (p.  428). 

ThaX,  npthiipg  n^ight  be  wanung  to  tliis  part  of  the  proof, 
tjhp  yer^  band^iges  epp|{)lpyed  by.  the  Caribs  have  been  btough^ 
i|ito  Europe.  A  dpsqr)ption  and  figiircs  of  them  may  oe 
«T?l  »:ifr«  Journal ^  (f^.  Phjffj^ue  f . 


'^'  Txatjela  to  tht.  Source,  of  the  Mitiouri,  chap,  xxiii.  See  dl^o 
MsAKBS.'of  .the  natives  about  Nootkft.gpund  ;,  Voyages  from  China ^ 
to  ths  xV.  W.  CooH  of  America,  p.  ^19. 

t  Au{;.  1791,  p.  13d^  tab*  1  &  2.  Xbe  accouat  is  written  by  Dr. 
Amic,  a  physician  oC  0aadaloi^>e,  who  had  seen  find  conversed 
H'iUi  both  red  and  bli^lc  Caribs  in  the  Wcsf  Indie^^  }n  mentioninf; 
theanawerswhict^.diey  gate  to  his  inquiries,  lys  says,  "  Contre  mon 
attente  elles  se  reduisirent  toutes  k  m'assurer  qu'ihi  ne  devoient  Tap- 
platissemcnt  do  lour  front  qu'^  la  prcssion  d'une  planche  garoie  de 
•oton;  qu'on  fixoit  sur  cette  partie  pour  i'cmpecher  d'acqu^rir  la 
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The  fifth,  or  Malay  variety,  including  the  inhalntfliits  of 
the  numerous  Asiatic  islands,  and  those  of  the  Great  Padfic 
Ope^n,  constitutes  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Euro^ 
pean  and  Negro.  The  cranium  is  moderately  narrowed  and 
diinting  at  Its  anterior  and  upper  part ;  the  face  large,  and 
all  its  parts  full^  developed ;  the  jaws  more  or  less  pnmii- 
nent, 

*  • 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  numerous  tribes  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  variety  diffe^:  considerably 
fit>m  each  other ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  whole  cannot 
fall  within  any  one  clearly-marked  character,    The  Papiu 
race  are  described  as  having  all  the  appear^ce  of  Negroes, 
I  have  seen  no  skull,  nor  any  representation  of  one,  belongs 
ing  to  a  native  of  New  Guinea,    The  New  Hollanders  oer^ 
tainly  partake  of  the  Negro  form,  yet  are  still  eadly  diisdn"* 
guishable  from  African  'Segroes,    In  the  two  heads  en- 
graved  by  Blumekbach  *,  the  forehead  ratlier  slants  above 
the  eyes,  but  the  head  rises  to  a  connderable  height  at  the 
coronal  suture.    The  nose  Is  not  so  flat,  nor  the  zygoma  so 
promineut,  as  in  the  African.    The  alveolar  edge  of  the 
upper  jaw  projects  in  front ;  the  chin  is  not  cut  off,  as  in 
the  Negro.    The  crania  of  New  Hollanders  which  I  have 
seen  correspond  with  these,     In  some,  as  in  a  female  skull 
in  tlie  College  Museum,  the  superior  incisors  are  placed  ae^ 


eonvexit^,  qui  hii  est  natureUe.  C'etoit-14  me  dirent  Us  )e  eanu^re 
de  leor  nation.  Pour  rimprimer  on  fait  aux  enfans  porter  oette 
planche  jusqu'k  ce  qn'ils  soient  assez  grands,  poor  qull  ne  I'effaco 
pas.  Jo  remarquai  parmi  eux  un  jeune  homme  de  seise  k  dixsept 
ans,  dont  le  front  6toit  bomb^  co^iune  celui  d'on  N^gre.  U  repondit 
k  mon  obsenration,  que  pour  ne  pas  le  d66gurer  comme  les  aatres, 
son  mire  a'avoit  pas  voula  le  sonmettre  k  on  vietl  coatume^'^ 
P.  183. 

•Tab.  27&40. 
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obliquely  as  iii  the  Negro  t  but  none  have  so  low  a  forehead 
and  vortex  as  some  of  that  race. 

The  Otah^tean  skull  *  does  not  differ  in  any  essential 
pdints  from  the  European  formation,  so  far  as  the  cranium 
goes.  The  front  and  lower  part  of  the  forehead  may  be  a 
little  contracted  and  slanting.  The  face  is  altogether  large, 
and  the  upper  jaw  fully  developed ;  its  alveolar  portion,  too, 
projects  slightly  in  front 

The  head  of  a  native  of  Nukahiwah  f,  one  of  the 
groupe  called  the  Marquesas  Islands,  presents  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  symmetrical  organisation  corresponding  to  the  de« 
scriptions  of  the  great  stature,  fine  proportions,  and  strength 
of  these  islanders.  Except  that  the  face  is  larger,  its  lower 
part  especially  more  conaderable  and  prominent  than  in  the 
best  models  of  the  Caucanan  variety,  and  that  the  jaws  and 
teeth  altogether  have  a  marked  projection,  this  head  is  not 
very  essentially  distinguished  from  that  form*  The  forehead 
is  indeed  more  slanting  than  in  the  intellectual  European 
heads;  but  the  whole  structure  has  unequivocal  marks  of  an 
organisation  calculated  for  strength. 

The  skull  of  a  Buggess  J,  from  the  island  of  Celebes, 
has  the  low  slanting  forehead,  large  face,  and  prominent 
jaws  of  the  true  Negro ;  but  it  combines  the  lateral  expaii- 
Mon,  particularly  across  the  cheeks,  of  the  Mongolian  va- 
riety. 

The  arrangement  of  skulls  under  the  five  general  forma 
just  described  is,  in  a  great  measure,  arbitrarj'.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  taken  in  a  strict  sense ;  wc  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  all  the  individuals,  comprised  under  each  of 
these  varieties,  decisively  distinguished  by  the  assigned  cha- 
racters from  all  others.  In  the  endless  diversity  of  indivi^ 
dual  forms,  many  instances  are  met  with,  in  each  variety,  of. 


( I 


•  Ibid.  t^ib.  20.  t  Ibid.  Ub.  60.  ;  Ibid.  tab.^S^. 


dons  ftpproactiing  to  inose  of  the  btncrs :  so  tiia^ 
among  many  Europeans  and  Negroes  we  mighl  select  skuOs 
m  ^hicli  it  would  fee  diflicult  to  determine  the  predomin^t 
character.  Th6  two  intermediate  forms  between  the  tfau- 
6jasUn  u^iddle;  and  tlie  !kthiopiah  i^hd  Mongolian  extremes^ 
Complete  the  series  of  grisidatidns.  Of  the  numerous  tribes 
01^  nations  in  each  divi^on,  some  come  nearer  to  one  and 
•ome  to  the  other  of  the  two  immediately  adjoining  vanetie^. 
Thus  the  ndtivds  of  some  islands  iii  tlie  South  Sea  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  in  countenance  and  head'  from  Euro- 
peans ;  while  others  approach  as  nedr  to  the  Negroes.  The 
M arque9ahs,  the  Society^  Friendly,  ahd  Sandwich  Islanders, 
might  be  almost  suranged  under  the  Caucasian  variety; 
while  the  nativeis  of  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  Van'  Die* 
ineh^s  Land,  New  Britain,  &c.  Louisiade,  Sec.  Have  strong 
claims  to  be  admitted  into  the  iBthiopian  diviaon ;  and  thocie 
of  l^loihon  Islands,  the  Nq w  Hebrides,  and  New  2ealaii3, 
form  so  many  jpoints  of  transition  between  the  two.  The 
same  observation  holds  good  of  tlie  other  varieties.  Hence, 
if  we  had  numerous  specimens  of  each,  we  might  arrange 
them  in  siich  a  manner  that  the  interval  between  the  most 
perfect  Caucasian  model  and  the  most  exaggerated  Negro  or 
Mongolian  specimens  should  be  filled  with  forms  conducting 
us  from  one  to  the  other  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations. 
We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  diversities  of  features 
and  of  skuHs  are  not  sufficient  to  authorise  us  in  as- 
signing the  different  races  of  mankind  in  which  they  occur 
to  species  originally  different.  This  conclusion  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  analogies  of  natural  history.  The  dif- 
ferences between  human  crania  are  not  more  considerable, 
nor  even  so  remarkable,  as  some  variations  which  occur  in 
animals  confessedly  of  the  sanie  spcx^ics.  The  head  of  the 
wild  boar  is  widely  dlfTcrcnt  from  that  of  the  doniei»tic  pig. 
The  different  breeds  of  horses  and  dogs  arc  cll.4inguished 
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« ■     •        • 

b/fbe  most  ifttHkUig  did^iidsilaritie^  in  the  skull:  in  which 
Vi^1!he  Neapdlitah  brid-Hnn^arian  horses  may  be  contrasted. 
The  Very  ringtdaftr  form'of  thie'skull  in  the  Padaan  fowl  is 
k  mcire  remarkable  detiatidh  from  the  natural  structure  than 
hny'VkriatSon  which  olccurs^in  die  human  head. 
'■  ■  iTlte  oWiqtre  position  of  the  anterior  inci^rs  in  the  Nfr- 
grdes  iahd  some  bthcr  tribes;  which  have  prominent  jaws^  Is 
tHe  only  national  diflVrence  I  know  of  in  the  teeth.  Theit 
rice  iahd  form  exhibit  merely  indiridual  differences.  The 
complete  and  minute  con^espoiodbice  of  the  teeth  in  htinfbelr 
Mid  form  through  aQ  races  ofnidn  is  a  strong  afgiibient  for 
the  unity  of  the  species: 

BLUMSNBACfi  ^  ha^  pointed  out  what  he  conceitrM  t6  hk 
k  peculiarity  in  the-  teeth  of  ^me  Egyptian  munrntf^, 
which -first  attracted  his  notice  on  examining  two  specimehi 
in  the  year  1779.  The  incisors,  instead  of  posseting  (tkear 
ordinary  thin  cutting  edges,  were  thick  in  their  bodies,  'ind 
resemble  truncated  cones;  the  cuspidati  were  not  jpointed, 
as  is  usual,  but  broad  and  flat  on  the  masticating  isutfab^, 
and  very  similar  to  the  neighbouring  bicuspidisi^  Tlife 
same  qrcumstances  have  been  ob^eh^ed  in  other  sjpiiSrittiens, 
as  in  a  mummy  at  Cambridge,  described  by  MiiiiflETdik  f  \ 
in  another  at  Cassel  I ;  and  in  a  third  at  Stu^^^rd  §•'    Sl^- 


*  Von  den  Zdhnen  der  alten  jS^ypHer,  nnd  von  den  Mnmienj  in 
the  Gotting,  Magatcin  der  Wisseneck.  und  Liiteratur,  P.  1. 

De  gen,  hum,  var,  nat,  sect.  iii.  §  64. 

Beytrage  zur  Naturgeschichte,  part  ii.  Ueher  Hen  JEggptien 
Mumien,  §  11. 

t  Monument.  Antiq,  in  Works,  v.  4.  '*  Quod  vero  singulare  et 
prodigii  fere  loco  habendum,  (dentes)  anteriores  s.  incisores,  non 
acati  illi  quidem  atqae  ad  incidendom  apti,  sed  perindc  ac  maxil- 
lares  lati  plane  atque  obtusi  sunt/' 

t  Brucrm Ann's  Nachricht  von  einer  Mumie ;  prnm%6nyyciz, 

§  Blumenbach  Begtrdge ;  part  2.  page  D8. 
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MEMJBACH  observed  a  similar  structure  in  the  head  of  a  young 
mummy,  which  he  opened  in  London  *|- ;  and  in  another 
which  he  received  as  a  present  from  Mr.  Turner  of  Cam* 
bridge  |.  *^  There  must,^  he  observes,  ^*  be  great  differences 
in  the  crania  of  various  mummies,  when  it  is  conadered 
that  the  practice  of  embalming  the  body  after  death  pre- 
vailed in  Egypt  for  many  ages,  during  which  great  vidsn- 
tudes  occurred  in  the  government  and  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try ;  consequently  we  cannot  reasonaUy  expect  to  find  thb 
formation  of  the  teeth  in  every  specimen.  Yet  it  constitutes 
a  singular  variety,  and  deserves  mention,  as  it  may  assist  in 
distinguishing  the  mummies  of  some  particular  age  and  na- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  satisfactory  cause  for 
this  peculiarity ;  yet  we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  it  in 
great  part  to  the  kind  of  food  taken  by  tlie  Egyptians, 
which  Diodorus  Siculus  expressly  describes  to  have  con- 
mted  of  vegetables,  roots,  &c.  Hence  the  teeth  must  have 
been  worn  down ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  these  or- 
gans, when  reduced  by  attrition,  or  purposely  dimimshed 
in  length,  grow  thicker,  both  in  man  and  animals  §.*" 

A  similar  formation  of  the  teeth  was  noticed  by  Wik- 
SLOW  II  in  the  cranium  c^  a  Greenlander  from  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  (Hond-Eyland),  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 
"  The  incisors,**  says  this  anatomist,  "  are  flat  from  before 
backwards,  and  short,  instead  of  having  a  cutting  edge ; 
hence  they  resemble  grinders  more  than  cutting  teeth.* 
"  Mr.  RiECKB,  who  presented  me  with  this  cranium,  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Hond-Eyland  eat  iheir  meat  raw." 
**  They  move  their  jaws  in  a  very  singular  manner,  and 

f  Philosophical  Transactions,  1794,  part  ii.  p.  184. 

X  Dec,  quarta  Craniorum,  p.  4. 

§  Dt  g.  h,  var,  nat,  sect.  iii.  §  64. 

II  Mkn,  dt  VAcad.  des  Sciences  de  Pans;  1722,  p.  323. 
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Make  several  grimaces  while  chewing  and  swallowing.  It 
was  the  observation  of  this  spectacle  that  induced  him  to 
leek  for  an  opportunity  of  discovering  whether  these  island- 
ers possessed  any  peculiarity  of  construction  in  their  jaws 
or  tecth.^ 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  two  Eskimaux  crania^  jUi 
the.  posse^on  of  BmincNBACH,  which  exhibit  the  same 
worn  appearance  of  the  teeth.  It  is  well  known,  he  ob^ 
serves,'  that  the  Eskimaux  are  derived  from  the  same  race 
with  the  Greenlanders^  and  that  their  nanie  has  its  origin 
Abm  tb^  practice  of  eating  raw  flesh. 

A  similar  configuration  of  the  inferior  incisors  was  found 
HI  the  head  of  the  iSluanche  mummy  figured  in  BlUuen-^ 
BACH-s  Fifth  Decade^  tab^  xlii.  p.  8» 

I  have  seen  the  same  configuration  in  the  heads  of  £g}'p- 
tian  mummies,  and  in  other  instances^  and  am  fiiUy  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  real  original  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  teeth  in  these  cases ;  and  that  the  observed  pecuKiirity  is 
entirdgr  owing  to  the  mechaiucal  attrition  which  the  teeth 
hod  experienced  in  all  the  examples.  Aa  tb&  incisors  are 
wedge^^aped,  and  increase  gradually  in  thickness  from 
their  cutting  edge  to  the  gums,  when  half  Worn  away  they 
lose  their  natural  a|^atanoe  of  cutting  teeth,  and  resemble 
in  form  those  found  in  the  crailia  above  mentioned*  If  the 
teeth  are  naturally  large  and  strong,  the  appearance  will  be 
more  marked.  We  cannot  admit  an  original  difference  of 
form  until  it  is  proved  by  the  exhibition  of  entire  teeth  in 
which  the  enamel  has  not  been  worn  away  from  the  mastica- 
ting surface. 

At  all  events,  the  notion  tliat  the  teeth  grow  thicker  in 
consequence  of  the  attrition  of  their  surfaces,  is  not  admissible. 
No  point  is  more  clearly  ascertained  than  that  these  Organs 


*  Dee.  tertia,  tab.  21  &  26. 
C  C  ' 
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have  no  powers  of  growth^  or  organic  change,  and  that 
they  experience  no  alteration,  after  appearing  through  the 
gum,  but  that  of  mechanical  wearing  or  chemical .  decay. 
That  their  substance  possesses  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  is, 
I  think,  fully  proved  by  what  I  have  stated  in  another 
place*. 

The  assertion  of  Buffon,  Erxleden,  and  others,  that 
the  teeth  o(  the  Calmucks  are  longer  and  separated  by  wider 
intervals  from  each  other,  is  contradicted  by  the  specimens 
of  their  crania  in  the  possession  of  Blumenbach. 

Certain  colours  and  forms  are  given  to  the  teeth  artifi^ 
eially  in  some  instances  by  way  of  ornament. 

Mr*  MAR8DE>f-f  informs  us  that  the  Sumatrans  commu* 
nicate  to  the  teeth  a  jetty  blackness  by  the.  empyreumatic 
oil  of  the  cocoar-nut  shell ;  and  that  they  even  abnade  the 
enamel,  that  they  may  receive  and  retain  the  dye  more  perf 
fectly.  .  / 

The  very  general  practice  among  the  Malays  and  Asi^ 
tic  islanders,  of  chewing  the  areka-aut,  betel-leaf,  and  cfaii* 
nam  or  lime  |,  turns  the  teeth  black,  unless  great  pains  :are 
taken  to  prevent  it,  and  covers  them  with  a  brownidi  black 
incrustation.  From  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes  the 
teeth  are  blackened  in  the  Javanese  §,  the  Birmans  ||,  Tun* 
quinese^,  and  Buggesses^ 

*  In  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopadia^  art.  Ciunium. 
t  -Ww'-  9f  Sumatra ;  ed.  8,  p.  53. 

I  The  practice  is  described  particularly  by  Dampier,  Voyaga, 
V.  1,  p.  318.  ''  It  tastes  roug^h  in  the  mouth,  and  dyes  the  lips  red, 
and  the  teeth  black ;  but  it  preser>'cs  them,  and  cleanseth  the  gams." 
See  also  v.  2,  p.  54.  p 

^  Blumenbach,  tab.  39.  Hawkksworth's.  Collection  9f  F(py« 
w^i^  V.  3,  pp.  286,  347. 

II  Symes,  Embaisjfto  Ava ;  v.  2,  p.  235. 
H  Dampier,  v.  2,  p.  41. 

'^*  Blvmenbacu,  tab.  49. 
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Some  Negro  tribes  file  their  teeth  so  as  to  make  them  co- 
nical and  sharp-pointed  ♦ ;  some  file  away  their  inner  edges f, 
or  notch  tbem^;  some  even  grind  them  away  down  to  the 
gums  ||.  .      .     , 

A  more  or  less  complete  abrasion  of  the  enamel  b  very 
common  among  the  Asiatic  islanders^. 

The  observations  in  the  following  chapter  respectingthe 
varieties  of.  form  in  general,  include  the  subjects  of  national 
features.and  form  of  the  skull.  I  shall  only  make  a  few  re- 
marks here  on  some  attempts  at  explaining  the  latter  sub- 
jects. 

Climate  has  generally  been  brought  forwards  as  tbe. 
cause  bf  the  varieties  that  distinguish  man.  It  has  been  al- 
most universally  represented  as.  the  source  of  differences  in 
colour,  and  not  much  less  depended  on  for  solving  tfiegr^t 
prdl>lem  of  varieties  of  form.  '^  The  inquiry  intothq  cimsei 
of  di^enoe  of  features  is  exposed,^  says  Blum^Kbach,  .^<  to 
^ch  smous  difficulties,  that  we  can  only  expect  to  arrive  at 
a  probable  Bolutioii. . 

^'  That  climate  is  the  principal  agent  in  producing.d^er- 
enoe  of  features  is  proved  to  my  satisfaction  by  three  argu* 
ments. 


*  Churchill's  Voyages,  v.  6,  pp.  139;  143,  386.  PhUoi.Trtmn 
v.  73,  p.  92.  Wii^TERBOTTOM  OH  the  native  Africans;  v.  1^  104. 
The  Sumatrans  also  do  it :  Marsdrn,  p.  53. 

t  Tuckey's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Congo,  pji.  80,  124. 

I    TUCKUY,  p.  210. 

II  Vancouver  found  in  the  natives  of  Trinidad  Bay,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  ilmt ''  all  the  teeth  of  both  sexes  were; 
by  some  process,  g^round  imilbrmly  down  horizontally  to  the  gums.'' 
V.  2,  p.  247.  It  V.  as  also  observed  by  Perouse,  Voyage  roymd  the 
World,  V.  2,  p.  138. 

H  In  Magindanao ;  Forrest,  Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  p.  237 : 
in  Celebes;  Bltjmenbacii,  dec.  5,  tab.  49:  in  Java,  HiWKfes* 
WORTH,  \.  3,  p.  349.     Bliimenbach  de  g,  k.  van  not.  p.  231. 

c:  c  a 
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**  I.  In  the  natives  of  certain  regions  a  national  oooliteL 
nance  is  so  common  and  universal  in  persons  of  all  conditions,^ 
that  it  can  be  referred  to  no  other  cause.  The  Chinese  may 
serve  as  an  example ;  the  characteristic  flattened  countenance 
bdng  as  general  among  tfiem,  as  great  sjrmmetry  and  beauty 
are  amcmg  the  English  and  Majorcans. 

<^  S.  Unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  there  are  instances  of 
people  who,  after  leaving  their  old  abodes,  have  in  progresa 
of  time  assumed  new  features,  corresponding  to  their  new 
8ttuati(»is.  Thus  the  Yakuts  are  referred,  by  those  who 
have  investigated  northern  antiquities,  to  the  Tatar  race : 
Imt  their  countenance  is  now  completely  Moi^nolian,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  most  accurate  observers,  and  to  a 
Yakut  skull  in  my  ccdlection^  Thus  also  it  has  been  ob* 
served  that  the  Creole  offspring  of  European  parents  in  the 
West  Indian  islands  have,  in  some  degree,  exchanged  tbdr 
native  British  features  for  those  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  aborigines,  and  have  acquired  their  deeper  eyes  and 
higher  cheeks.^  He  adds,  that  the  northern  invaders,  who 
have  at  different  times  entered  India,  have  gradually  as- 
sumed the  chiiiracter  which  the  climate  has  impressed  on  the 
native  Hindoos. 

^^  8.  Nations,  which  can  be  deemed  only  colonies  of  one 
and  the  same  race,  have  acquired  different  characteristic 
countenances  in  different  climates.  It  is  new  proved  that 
the  Hungarians  and  Laplanders  come  from  one  stock.  The 
latter  have  acquired,  in  their  northern  abodes,  the  cast  of 
countenance  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  cold  regions; 
wliile  the  former  have  assumed  a  more  elegant  formation  in 
their  milder  scats  near  Greece  and  Turkev  *.^ 

That  so  able  a  writer  could  find  no  better  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion,  only  shews  how  completely  unfounded 
that  opinion  is. 


♦  Di  y,  A.  wr,  ntit,  sect,  iii,  §  67. 
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The  flat  face  of  the  Chinese  not  only  extends  tbtouj^ 
'OUt  that  vast  empire,  which  covers  nearly  forty  d^reei  of 
latitude,  and  seventy  of  longitude,  but  also  over  the  neigh- 
-bourii^  regbns  of  central  and  northern  Asia,  the  north  of 
tEurepe,  and  of  Ameiica :  over  a  very  iarge  portion  of  the 
globe,  including  every  possible  variety  of  heat  and  cold, 
devation  and  lowness,  moisture  and  dr3niess,  vood,  dnarsh^ 
and  plain. 

That  European  Creoles  in  ihc  West  Indies,  in  America, 
Aiid  in  ihe  East,  have  preserved  their  native  features  in  aU 
instances  where  no  intermixture  of  blood  has  occurred,  is 
proved  by  the  uninterrupted  experience  of  the  Spaniards^ 
Portuguese,  and  English,  who  have  had  foreign  colorues, 
in  climates  most  different  to  their  own,  longer  tlian  any  other 
nation. 

If  the  Yakuts,  which  are  now  deddedly  Mongolian  ia 
tkeir  features,  had  originally  the  Caucasian  formation,  and 
if  the  northern  invaders  of  India  have  assumed  die  Hindoo 
countenance,  the  change  must  have  been  effected  by  inteiv 
marriagcs.  AH  who  have  vi^ted  India  and  attentivdy  exa- 
mined its  various  people,  unanimously  represent  IJuit  the 
Afghauns  and  Mongols  of  pure  blood  are  at  this  moment 
just  as  distinct  in  features  from  the  Hindoos,  as  the  parent 
xaces  arc  in  their  original  seats. 

ficspectiug  the  case  of  the  Hungarians  and  Laplanders, 
if  weadobt  their  descent  from  one  stock,  which  is  probable, 
let  us  next  ascertain  what  the  amount  of  the  difibrences  be- 
^tween  them  may  be,  and  then  inquire  whether  mixture  with 
other  races  may  not  hav^  produced  these. 

BLaMENBACU  proccedslo  observe,  that  tlie  intermixture 
of  races  has  a  great  effect  in  modifying  the  natural  oounte- 
fiance ;  and  that  the  ancient  ircrmans,  the  modern  Gipsies, 
and  tlic  Jews,  afibi'd  examples  of  peculiar  and  distinctive 
casts   of   countenance   being  preserved  in  every  climate^ 

c  c  3 
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These  well-known  facts  are  quite  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
hypothesis  which  refers  the  differences  of  features  to  climate; 
and  a  short  examination  of  the  races  in  any  part  of  the  world 
will  soon  supply  numerous  additional  ones.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  know  a  single  well-established  fact  or  sound  argument  in 
its  favour  *• 

Some  have  even  attempted  to  shew  how  climate  might 

operate  in  producing  national  features.     "  En  ^et,^  says 

VoLNEY,  "  j^observe  que  la  figure  des  N^gres  repr&ente 

pr^isement  cet  ^tat  de  contraction  que  prend  notre  visage 

lorsqu^il  est  frapp^  par  la  lumiere  et  une  forte  reverberation 

de  chaleur.    Alors  le  sourdl  se  fronce ;  la  pomme  des  joues 

^Akve ;  la  paupiere  se  serre ;  la  bouche  fait  la  moue.    Cette 

contracUon,  qui  a  lieu  perp^tuellement  dans  le  pays  nud  et 

chaud  des  N6grcs,   nVt-elle  pas  dd  devcnir  le  caract^re 

propre  de  leur  figure  f?'*    Unfortunately  for  these  specula* 

tions,  the  Negro  features  occur  in  numerous  tribes  spread 

over  a  great  extent  of  country,  with  various  climates,  and 

in  many  instances  where  the  heat  is  by  no  means  excessive ; 

the  character,  too,  is  permanent,  after  any  number  of  ge* 

nerations,  when  the  Negroes  are  taken  into  other  climes. 

Again,  the  most  opposite  features  occur  under  similar  cli« 

mates  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     There  ate  races  with 

flattened  countenances  as  well  as  with  narrow  and  elongated 

villages  in  hot  countries.     The  whole  notion  is,  however,  so 

fanciful  and  so  unphilosophic,  that  it  hardly  deserves  serious 

attention ;  and  I  therefore  regret  to  find  that  tlie  idea  is  so 

far  countenanced  by  an  instructive  writer  on  this  subject, 

that  he  speaks  of  the  numerous  gnats  which  annoy  the  New 


*  This  subject  will  be  resumed  iu  the  chapter  QU  the  causes  of 
th«  variedes  of  the  human  species. 

t  Voyage  $n  Syrie  et  Eyypte,  1. 1,  p.  74. 
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Hollanders  ^  contributing  U>  the  fonnalion  of  thdr  peculiar 
physiognomy. 

The  custom  of  carrying  tibe  children  on  the  back  baa 
been  referred  to,  in  order  to  explain  the  flat  nose  and  swoUt 
lips  of  the  Negro.  In  the  violent  motions  required  in  th^ 
hard  labour,  as  in  beating  or  pounding  millet,  &c.  the  fiuse 
of  the  young'one  is  said  to  be  constantly  thumpiBg  against 
the  back  (rf*  them  other.  This  account  is  seriously  quoted 
by  BluhckiUcu. 

The  testimomes  concerning  the  emplojrment  of  pressure, 
in  order  to  flatten  the  nose,  are  so  numerous  and  drcumstan-' 
tial,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  attempt  being  made.  It 
is  practised  among  the  Negroes,  Hottentots,  Brasilians  ^^ 
Suroatrans-f,  and  South  Sea  Islanders  | :  we  have,  however, 
no  proof  that  the  figure  of  the  part  is  ever  changed  by 
«uch  attempts;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  shewn 
most  clearly,  that  the  well-known  flatness  of  the  nose  is  the 
natural  formation  of  the  organ  in  the  Negro,  and  the  notion 
of  its  being  produced  by  pressure  is  justly  ridiculed,  by  that 
intelligent  observer.  Dr.  WiKTEasoxTOM  §.  The  children 
^f  African  parents  in  Burope,  Anierica,  and  other  situa^ 

*  I>B  Lery,  VojfOjie  en  Im  Terrt  du  Brisii ;  pp.  98,  3^. 

t  Marsden,  History  of  Sumatra ;  p.  44. 

I  '*  The  figure  of  the  nose  seems  to  have  been  an  object  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  midwives  at  Otabeite ;  and  since  they  are  of 
opinion  that  a  broad  somewhat  flat  nose  is  ornamental,  they  dbpress 
the  nose  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  repeal  thi« 
action  upon  the  child  while  it  is  still  tender."  **  The  wpnien  of 
the  Hottentots  squeeze  the  noses  of  thmr  chitdren  flat  with  the 
thumb  (KoLBB,  Detcriptian  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope ;  i.52) ;  and 
in  Macassar  they  flatten  the  noses  of  the  children,  and  repeat  the 
operation  several  times  every  day,  softening  the  nose  at  the  same 
time  with  oil  or  warm  water.''  Forster,  Obtervatioiu  on  a  Voyage 
rouml  the  World;  p.  593,  4.     See  also  p.  556. 

§  Arronnt  nf  the  native  A/nrttns ;  i.  p.  201. 

c  r  4 
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tions,  Mrhcrc  there  are  opportunities  of  knowing  that  no 
means  are  used  to  flatten  the  nose,  resemble  in  all  respects 
those  bom  in  Africa.  Why,  indeed,  sliould  artificial  causes 
be  adduced  to  account  for  the  flatness  of  this  part  in  so  many 
dark-coloured  races,  rather  than  for  its  convexity  and  pro- 
minence in  others  ?  Do  not  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
tenance harmonize  equally  in  both  cases  f  Would  it  im« 
piove  a  Negro  or  a  Chinese  face  to  introduce  into  it  an  aqui- 
line nose  ?  In  short,  these  flat  noses  have  all  the  characters 
of  natural  construction  about  them,  equally  with  those  of  a 
different  figure,  and  exhibit  none  of  the  marks  of  violence 
and  artificial  change,  which  are  seen  in  the  foreheads  of 
some  Caribs.  Moreover,  the  diversities  extend  so  generally 
through  the  whole  bony  fabric  of  the  head,  and  are  observ. 
able  in  so  many  parts  where  external  pressure  could  hav^  no 
influence,  not  to  mention  that  they  consist,  in  many  instances, 
of  formations  just  the  reverse  of  what  pressure  could  effect, 
that  we  icannot  have  the  smallest  hesitation  in  rejecting  ea^ 
tirely  the  notion  of  external  influence,  and  ascribing  them 
to  native  variety.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  N^ro  cranium  exist  in  the 
fcetus ;  that  the  prominent  jaws,  flat  nose,  and  all  other  cha^ 
racters,  arc  foyn^  a?  strongly  marked  in  the  youngest  em- 
bryo, as  in  the  adult. 

"  I  examined,^  says  Sogmmrrring,  "  a  Negro  embryo 
and  a  child  pnly  a  few  months  old,  and  found  die  jaws  as 
prominent,  the  lower  part  of  the  nose  as  broad  and  flat  as 
in  the  parents.  There  was  no  vestige  of  any  violence ;  but 
the  form  of  the  nose  was  naturally  different  from  that  of 
white  children.      Camper  *   examined   several  years  ago, 


*  In  his  Lecture  on  the  Origin  and  Colour  of  the  Blacht,  de* 
scribing  the  Actus  of  an  Angola  Negress,  lie  says,  "  You  see  thai 
the  nose.  lUe  lips,  the  whole  face,  correspond  completely  to  those 
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with  the  same  view,  Negroes  of  various  ages,  induding 
foetuses.  He  observed  nothing  particular  in  the  nose;  but 
he  concluded  that  this  organ  will  be  less  prominent,  other 
circumstances  remaining  the  same,  when  the  parts  below  it 
come  forwards,  and  that  the  lips  must  be  larger  and  thicker 
in  order  to  cover  tlie  teeth  completely. 

^^  My  friend  Blumenbach  asserts,  from  the  examination 
of  two  Negro  children  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Gkktingen, 
what  BoPiX>N  also  maintained,  that  the  flat  noses  are  con- 
genital, not  artificial,  and  refers  to  the  engravings  of  Ruysch 
and  Seba  in  confirmation  of  the  same  point.  Loder  pos* 
aesscs  a  Negro  embryo  of  four*or  four  months  and  a  half, 
in  which  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nose  and  jaws  is  very 
pljun  K"" 

These  arguments  receive  a  further  confirmation  from 
three  of  the  crania  engraved  by  BLUMENBACH-f-;  of  a  Jew- 
bh  girl,  five  years  old  ;  a  Burat  child,  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  a  newly-born  Negro ;  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
Caucaaan,  Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian  varieties  are  as 
strongly  represented  as  in  the  heads  of  adults.  As  these 
skulls  are  very  characteristic,  I  have  added  an  engraving 
of  them  to  this  work.  (See  Plate  XII.) 


of  adult  Africans ;  yoa  may  be  convinced  that  the  nose  is  not  de- 
pressed after  birth,  but  that  an  Immature  being  like  this  has  ahready 
eveiy  lineament  of  its  raoe."  Kleinere  Schriften ;  b.  1,  st.  1,  p.  43. 

*  C/f6cr  die  korp,  verseh*  %  4. 

LuDwio  {civcs  a  similar  testimony  respecting  two  Negro  embryos 
|n  his  collection.     Grundrus  der  Naturgeichichte  dtr  Mentchen  Spe- 

fin,  h  l^^f  P*  121* 

t  Dee.  aiterM,  tab.  118,  29,  30. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Varieties  in  Figure^   Proportions^    and  Strength.      The 
Ears  t  Effects  of  Art  upon  theniy  and  in  <alier  Parts 
•  of  the  Body.     The  Mavimoe.     OrgafU  of  Generation. 
Fabulous  Varieties, 


Iw  eonsequence  of  the  foramen  magnum  being  placed  furth^ 
back  in  the  head  of  the  Negro  than  in  that  of  the  European 
(see  p.  359))  and  of  the  head  being  consequently  situated 
more  forwards  on  the  vertebral  column  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter,  the  occiput  of  the  N^ro  projects  less  behind  the 
spine.  Hence  a  line  drawn  from  tlie  posterior  extremity  o( 
the  skull  along  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  dips  in  consider^ 
ably  under  the  head  in  the  European,  is  nearly  straight  in 
the  African,  as  if  a  part  of  the  cranium  had  been  sliced  off. 
The  bind  head  is  still  farther  reduced  in  the  monkey  kind. 
Artists  have  taken  great  pains  to  determine  the  prc^r- 
tions  which  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  the  head,  neck, 
trunk,  and  limbs,  bear  to  each  other ;  and  to  discover  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  these,  which  ought  to  be  found  in 
the  best-constructed  frame ;  in  short,  to  fix  a  standard  of 
pcrfecdon,  or  the  model  of  beauty.  If  only  one  kind  of 
form  and  one  set  of  proportions  were  consistent  with  strength 
and  acdvity,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  pay  some  attention 

■ 

to  these  laborious  efforts  of  painters  and  sculptors  at  esta- 
blishing how  many  times  the  length  of  the  head  is  contained 
in  the  whole  body,  in  the  trunk,  the  upper  or  lower  limbs; 
how  many  noses  arc  in  the  head,  &c.  &c.  Even  then,  the 
strange  method  tliey  have  adopted,  of  measuring  certain  ce- 
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lebratcd  statues,  seems  as  little  likely  to  accomplish  the  pro-' 
fessed  object  of  instructing  us  in  natural  proportions,  as  the 
academic  exercises  of  drawing  old  painted  casts  are  to  confer 
a'  power  of  representing  living  forms  and  attitudes.    A  littld 
attention  to  nature,  which  is  indeed  too  often  neglected  in 
learned  investigations  of  proportions,  and  in  academy  stu- 
dies, will  convince  us,  that  even  in  the  same  race  individual 
varieties^are  endless  in  number  and  great  in  degree,  without 
any  diminution  of  strength  and  activity )   and  that  forms 
and  relations  very  different  from  each  other  may  yet  be 
thought  equally  beautiful  by  those  who  venture  to  judge 
without   knowing  the  proportions  of  the  ancient  statues'. 
Still  greater  differences  exist  between  the  several  races  of 
mankind;    insomuch,  that  if  we  adopt  for  the  model  of 
beauty  the  standard  of  proportions  discovered  in  the  Greek 
statues,  a  great  part  of  the  human  race  will  be  cut  off^,  by 
its  very  organisation,  from  all  chance  of  participating  in  this 
endowment.     When,  however,  we  find  that  Hottentots  and 
American  savages  will  outrun  wild  animals  in  the  chase,  will 
pursue  and  hunt  down  even  deer ;  that  they  will  accomplish 
long  journeys  tm  foot  over  the  most  difficult  countries^  where 
there  is  no  path  to  direct,  and  every  obstacle  to  obstruct  their 
progress;  that  the  effeminate  Hindoos,  as  we  frequently  call 
them,  will  keep  lip  with  horses,  and  perform  astonishing 
journeys  in  a  short  time;    that   the  South  Sea  Islanders 
amuse  themselves  for  hours  together  by  swimming  about  in 
the  strongest  surf,  which  would  instantly  destroy  a  boat  or 
vessel ;  wc  shall  be  obliged  to  allow  that  the  form  and  pro^ 
portions  to  which  we  are  most  accustomed  are  not  essential 
to  bodily  vigour  and  flexibility  of  movement.     Our  own  in^. 
feriority  in  these  respects  arises,  I  am  aware,  from  want  of 
exerci^,  not  from  organic  deficiency.     Civilised  man  is  ig- 
norant of  his  own  ])owers:  he  is  not  sensible  how  much  he 
is  weakened  by  effeminacy,  nor  to  what  extent  he  might  V9r 
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cover  his  native  forqs  by  halHtual  and  vigorous  exerdae  of 
bis  ficani£r 

The  body  is  described  as  broad,  square,  and  robust ;  the 
extremides  short  ^d  nervous ;  and  the  shoulders  high  in 
the  Mongolian  tribes,  which  entered  Europe  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century.  See  p«  354. 

^  Tha  Calmucks,^  says  Pallas,  ^^  are  often  very  strong 
«bout  |Lhe  neck,  but  slender  and  thin  in  the  limbs.  You 
bardiy  ever  see  corpulent  persons  among  the  common  people ; 
even  those  who  are  rich  and  of  higher  rank,  living  in  indor 
lence  and  abundance,  do  not  become  immoderately  large ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  numerous  fat  and  unwieldy  indivi* 
duals  are  seen  among  the  Kirgises,  and  other  Tataric  pas- 
toral tribes,,  who  follow  exactly  the  same  mode  of  life  *.'^ 

Blumenbacu  possesses  the  endre  skeleton  of  a  Don 
Cossack,  whose  head,  as  ^xhibitfd  in  die  fourth  plate  of  his 
first  decade,  is  marked  with  the  characters  of  the  Mongolian 
variety.  The  broad  and  flat  face,  the  harsh  muscular  im- 
pressions  and  irregular  oudines  of  this  skull,  and  the  con^ 
strucdon  of  the  skeleton  in  general,  correspond  to  the  cha- 
racter which  this  race  bears  for  strength  and  hardiness,  and 
to  the  alarms  which  they  generally  create  as  enemies. 

^^  Habitus  in  totum  horridus.  Orbitae  maximc  profundae 
et  latae,  sed  valde  depressse.  Narium  apertura  late  patula.** 
y  Limbus  plani  scmicircularis  ubi  a  processu  orbitali  externo 
ossis  fronds  sursum  vergit,  in  acutum  quasi  juguni  abiens; 
anguli  alarum  maxilla:  infcrioris  fere  monstrose  cxtrorsum 
tracts?,  et  masseterum  inscrtionc  valde  insoquales  et  quasi 
bispidi.  Crassitics  ossis  occipitAUs  prope  protuberantiai 
enormis.  Sed  et  textura  osaium  oalvario}  tarn  densa,  ut  hinc 
illinc  caau  detritae  marmoris  durissimi  aut  iaspidis  pohd  in 


*  Sammlungcn  hiH,  naeh.  uher  die  Mongol,    Volkersth,    1  Th. 
p.  98. 
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mddum  niteant.  l^inc  et  pondus  univem  cranii  ingens* 
Verum  et  reliqui  sceleti  partes  capitis  horridae  eonforniatioiu 
xe^ndent.  Cyliadrica  v.  c.  ossa  pneter  modum  crassa  et 
ponderosa.  Pectoris  os  quatuor  fere  digitos  transversos  la- 
titudine  aequans,  et  quae  sunt  hujus  generis  alia^  ruderobur 
testantia.^ 

Mr.  R0LLIK9  tbcf  surgeon  who  snied  with  La  PxaousBi 
has  given  us  the  measurements  of  the  Chinese  whom  he 
saw  at  the  Baie  de  Castries,  on  the  east  coast  of  China,  bk 
about  59?  N.  lat  and  141^  £.  long. ;  and  ako  those  of  the 
natives  of  the  opponte  great  island  of  Tchoka,  tx  Si^halien^ 

MEN. 

Ordinary  stature  5 

Circumference  of  the  head  ... 
Long  diameter  ■■  ... 
Short  — — •  ;  '  ... 
Length  of  upper  extremity  .. 
— ^—  lower  ■  .. 
■  ■  foot 


TCHOKA. 

BAIE  DE 
CASTRIES/ 

Ft.  lo.  1 

inei. 

Ft. 

In.  Lines. 

6     0 

0 

4  10    0 

1   10 

4 

1 

9    0 

0     9 

8 

0 

9    0 

0    6 

8 

0 

5    4 

2     1 

6 

2 

1    0 

S    8 

0 

2 

6    0 

0    9 

5 

0 

9    0 

3    2 
1     1 

0 

4 

0 

11    0 

2    6 

0 

2 

3    0 

1  11 

0 

1 

10    0 

2 

2  10* 

Circumference  of  the  chest .... 
Breadth  ■  .... 

Circumference  of  the  pelvis  ... 
Height  of  the  vertebral  column 

WOMEN. 

Circumference  of  the  pelvis  ... 


The  measures  are  French ;  of  which  the  foot  is  to  that 
of  England  as  1.066  to  1.000. 

The  trunk  is  more  slender  in  the  Negro ;  particularly 
dbout  the  loins  and  pelvis :  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  ca- 
vity are  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  European,  and  the 

♦  Pe ROUSE,  Voyage  round  the  World;  v.  3,  p.  217. 
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extremities  in  some  instances  longei*.     I  found  the  following 
proportions  in  a  full-grown  African  lad  of  seventeen. 
Length  of  the  body  (lying  dead  on  a  table)  5  feet  7   inches. 

' ' — ■'  upper  extremity*...  4 2  —  7 

■  lower   ■    ■  ■•      ..«• 3  —  6 

Ibreadth  from  shoulder  to  shoulder    1  —  0 

Circumference  of  the  pdvls^  between  the  "I    ^  ^ 

'    crista  ilii  and  the  great  trochanter i ...  ) 
Breadth  between  the  anterior  superior  } 

spines  of  the  ossa  innominata J 

The  two  latter  measurements^  in  an  Englishmaii  of  5 
feet  9  inches,  were  respectively  S  feet  11  inches^  and  10| 
inches. 

In  a  Negro  skeleton  of  5  feet  7i  inches,  tlie  measure^ 
ment  between  the  anterior  superior  spines  was  8^  inches. 

SoEiCMERRiMG  gives  the  following  statement  of  opm- 
parative  measures. 
•*  In  my  skeleton  of  a  Negro,  about  20  ^ 

years  old,  the  great  diameter  of  the  >-  8  inches  11^  lines. 

pelvis  is y 

the  small 3  7i 

In  another   of  14.  years    the  great  1   ^3  a 

diameter  is ) 

the  small 2  9 

In   an   European   of   16   years   the  i 

great  diameter  is }*—      « 

the  small S  9 

In  an  old  well-made  European,  in-^ 

ferior  in  stature  to  the  Negro  of  >•  4  — —      6 

20  years,  the  great ^ 

the  small 3  IT 

Campek  *  states  that  the  great  diameter  of  the  pelvis, 

*  Transactions  of  the  Dutih  Soculy  at  Rotterdam,    in   Dutch; 
v.  1. 
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from  one  os  innominatum  to  the  other,  was  to  the  small 
diameter,  from  the  sacrum  to  the  symphysis  pubis^  in  the 

Negro  as 89  to  87i 

European 41  -«  27 

Yet  the  Negro  was  much  taller  than  the  ]feuropean« 
The  proportion  in  another  European  was  as  44  to  98 

In  Albinus^s  male  skeleton 66— -43 

In  a  female  European  skeleton 49  — S8 

In  two  others 44  —  S8 

-  the  Famese  Hercules 48  —  84 

Antinous 40  —  84 

Apollo 86  —  28 

according  to  Albert  Dubeb 85  —  20 

Venus  de^  Medici 46  —  84*. 

The  same  slendemess  of  the  trunk  may  be  observed  in 
some  of  the  Indians;  it  is  at  least  apparent  in  the  Lascars^ 
who  come  to  this  country  in  the  East  India  ships.  Thdr 
legs  also  are  long.  There  are  no  actual  measurements  of 
these. 

Mr.  RoLLiN,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred^  a8cer<> 
tained  the  proportions  of  the  body  in  males  and  females  at 
three  different  points  on  the  western  coast  of  the  American 
continent  The  following  are  the  results  in  French  mea- 
sures-f-.  ^ 


h 


^mmmmimmifmmmmmmmm 


♦  Yon  der  korp,  Verschied.  p.  34 — 6. 
t  Pebouse'#  Voyage,  v.  iii.  p.  222. 
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MEN. 

CoBBon  )Utare 

Long  diiDXtcT  nf  llic  brkd,   from   iL.') 
mpenor  ugla  o(  tlui  occiput  W  lUt  i^ 

III 

i     B    0 

ill 

&     1     6 
0     V     0 

0  10    0 

1  7     D 

i     1     0 
«    c    0 

•    a    5 

ill 

0      9     S 
0     »     tf 

1      I     4 

B      C      B 
0     «     3 
Oil      » 

Short  ditto  i    rrom  ih.   cintn   of  one  t 
pBrH»M<»«  tu  ll.e  0lh« / 

Upper  »trrtDUfi   from  tiic  lic*i1  oril»-] 
bnincnu   U>  llic   enJ  of   Ibe  iLiddU  ^ 

Lower   ditto;    from   lb-    h«d  of    tUe  I 

Hvight  of  the  rcnrlim!  cotunn    from  1 

t1»  tint  Tcitilini  ta  tlie  ikcrKni. . .  .  / 

Cireoiuf«<n«ofllici«:lil» 

WOMEN. 

Uiiglh  of  111*  upiier    rure mity 

Height  of  thf  VL-rtrbml  cohimii 

Bre.Jthb«.«otl..  .n.,rior.up,ri.,f1 

The  fine  forms,  the  uncommon  symmetry,  the  great 
strength  and  activity  of  many  tribes  in  tlie  South  Sea 
Islands  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  liad  intei'cours? 
with   them*.      The  attention   of  Lakcsdouff    was   par- 

*  "  Tlie  people  of  the  Marquesaa  Eutd  Washington  I.ilauds  ckccI 
inbmaty  aod  Erandear  of  form,  in  reKularity  of  features,  and  ia  colonr. 
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ticularljr  attracted  by  a  youth  named  Mufau,  tweifty  yean 
c^  age,  whom  he  saw  at  Nukahiwah,  one  the  Marquesas 
islands.  His  height  was  6  feet  S  inches  (Paris  measure — 
between  6  feet  7  and  8  English) ;  his  figure  and  strength 
perfect:  the  following  are  the  measures  in  French  feet  and 
inches,  of  various  parts  of  his  body ;  from  which  those  who 
are  conversant  with  academic  proportions  will  be  aUe  le 
decide  whether  his  frame  was  rightly  constructed  or  not 
From  the  point  of  the  shoulder  to  | 

the  tip  of  the  longest  finger J    ^    mches  7  Unes. 

From  the  top  of  the  skull  to  the  chin  ...  10 

■  navel     81^ 

■  navel  to  tlie  division  of  the  > 
thighs I   10* 

From  the  division  of  the  thighs  to  the  ) 

sole  of  the  foot J 

Length  of  the  foot l^ 

Greatest  breadth  of  ditto 5^    

Breadth  across  the  shoulders 19     -^—      ^ 

C^umference  at  the  same  part 40     

Breadth  across  the  breast 15     

Circumference  of  the  breast 43 

■  — : head  round  the  i 

forehead  and  above  the  ears j    ^^ 


«■ 


all  the  other  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  men  are  almost  all  tall,  rohnst, 
and  well  made.  Few  were  so  fat  and  unwieldy  as  the  Otaheiteaniy 
none  so  lean  and  meagre  as  the  people  of  Easter  Island.  We  did  not 
see  a  single  crippled  or  deformed  person,  bat  such  general*  heanty 
and  regularity  of  forms,  that  it  greatly  excited  our  astonishment. 
Many  of  them  might  very  well  haire  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
most  celebrated  chef  d'oeuvres  of  antiquity,  and  they  wonld  hav«r 
lost  nothing  by  the  comparison."  Lang  sdorfp^s  Yoyagti  and  7VinrW# 
III  vwrwuM  Parts  of  the  World;  v.  1,  p.  108^ 
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Circumference  of  the  abdomen  about  the  spleen  3£    inchef. 

.'  pelvis  at  the  hip 42 

■ upper  part  of  the  thigh  ...  85     — 

calf. 174 

— — — —  ankle  at  its  smallest  part*.  10 

■  II  upper  part  of  the  arm 18i 

•  lower  ditto 13j 

■  hand II4 

■ neck 16* 

The  natives  of  New  Holland  •(•  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land^ 
are  small  in  stature,  with  long  and  slender  limbs;  which 
seems  to  be  owing  in  part  to  the  bad  quality  and  deficient 
quantity  of  their   food  (see  p.  21Z),     It  is  always  of  the 


*  Vojfages  and  Travels  m  various  Parts  of  the  Woridy  p.  1(M>.  • 
We  were  told/'  says  Langsdorff,  "that  the  chi^f  of  a  ndgfa- 
bouring  island,  by  name  Ufoa,  with  equally  exact  proportions  as 
MvFAU,  was  a  head  taller,  so  at  least  Ro-berts  and  Cabri  both 
assved  ps :  if  they  were  correct,  this  man  must  be  neariy  seven 
Paris  feet  high."  The  vigour  and  activity  of  Mufau  seem  to  have 
been  equal  to  his  stature ;  '^  though  he  had  never,  till  now,  been  on 
board  an  European  ship,  he  ran  up  the  mainmast  many  times  to- 
gether of  his  o^vn  accord,  and  threw  himself  from  it  into  the  sea,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  spectators.  He  had  actually  gone  up 
one  day  with  the  mtention  of  throwing  himself  from  the  topmost 
g^Uery;  but  Captain  Krusenstern  called  him  back,  and  would  not 
permit  it.  It  was  impossible  to  see,  without  equal  shuddering  and 
astonishment,  how  he  would  spring  from  such  a  height,  anA  baladee 
himself  in  the  air  fcMr  some  seconds^  with  his  feet  drawn  up  against 
his  body,  so  as  to  keep  his  head  up :  from  the  force  of  the  fall,  an4 
4lie  great  weight  of  his  body,  he  came  with  so  \iolent  a  plunge  into 
the  water,  that  several  seconds  elapsed  before  he  appeared  again  on 
the  surface/'  p.  170. 

t  Collins,  Account  of  the  English  Colontf^hufi,  p.  663.    Pbron, 
Voyage  de  DScouvertes;  U  1,  tab.  20. 

J  Cook,  Voyage  to  the  Pacific;  v.  1,  p.06» 
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least  nutritious  kind,  and  scarce;  and  this  scarcity  is  often 
aggravated  to  actual  famine,  under  which  the  miserable 
natives  are  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  spectres*,  and 
probably  often  perish  from  inanition. 

With  these  differences  in  stature  and  pn^rtions  w€ 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  various  degrees  of.  bodily 
strength  combmed.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  first  inter- 
oourse  with  the  new  world,  found  the  natives  in  genei:al 
much  feebler  than  themselves ;  and  the  inability  of  the 
former  to  sustain  the  severe  labour  of  the  mines  led  to.  the 
introduction  of  African  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  equa) 
to  three  or  four  Indians'!'.  In  engagements  between  troop 
and  troop,  or  man  and  man,  the  Virginians  and  Kenr 
tuckians  have  always  shewn  themselves  stronger  than  the 
American  savages j:.  H£aene,  Mackenzie,  P&xoysE> 
Xswis,  Clakke,  and  others,  have  found  the  same  inferiority 
of  physical  force  in  various  parts  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

The  testimony  of  Pallas  respecting  the  Mongolian 
tribe  of  the  Burats  is  very  remarkable:  ^'  Their  appearance 
is  generally  effeminate,  and  they  are  mostly  so  small  in 
stature  and  weak,  that  five  or  six,  Burats  are  often  unable  to 
effect  what  a  single  Rusaan  can  accomplish.  This  want  of 
power  is  not  the  only  circumstance  which  proves,  in.. the 
Burats  and  other  Siberian  nomadic  people,  that  a  mere 
animal  diet  is  unnatural,  and  incapable  of  maintaining  in 
perflation  the  physical  prerogatives  of  our  species.  The 
body  in  all  these  people  is  remarkably  light  in  comparispji 
to  its  size.     You  can  raise  and  hold  up  the  children  with 


*  Collins,  lib.  cit»    Peron,  t.  1,  p.  4OT,  ct  suiv. 
t  Herrera,  Dee.  1,  Lib.  ix.  cap.  6. 
I  VoLNEY,  Tahhmi  de9  Etatt^nU;  t  1,  p.  447.        •  '        •* 
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one  hand,  when  those  of  the  Russian  boors  of  the  same  age 
oould  only  be  lifted  with  both  hands.  Even  adult  Burats^ 
ocHopared  to  the  Rusnans,  are  astonishingly  light;  so  that 
ihe  horses,  which  are  not  indeed  powerful,  when  tired  by  a 
Rusfflan  rider,  recover  themselves  if  a  Burat  takes  his 
place  ♦.^ 

In  order  to  procure  some  exact  comparative  results  on 
this  pcnnt,  Peron  took  with  him  on  his  voyage  an  instru«> 
ttient  called  a  dynamometre,  so  constructed,  as  to  indicate, 
on  a  dial-plate,  the  relative  force  of  individuals  submitted  to 
experiment.  He  directed  his  attention  to  the  strength  of  the 
arms  and  of  the  loins,  making  trial  with  several  individuals 
of  each  kind;  viz.  twelve  natives  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land, 
seventeen  of  New  Holland,  fifty-six  of  the  island  of  Timor, 
•eventeen  Frendimen  belonging  to  the  expedition,  and  four- 
teen Englishmen  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
following  numbers  express  the  mean  result  in  each  case;  but 
tbt  details  are  all  given  in  a  tabular  form  in  the  original. 

•TRKKGTII 

i ^ ) 

of  the  Anns.        of  Uie  Loint* 

Kilo^raniincs.     Myringrammfs* 

!•  Van  Diemen^s  Land 60.6 

«.  New  Holland; 50.8  10.2 

«.  Timor 68.7  11.6 

4.  Preach 69.2  15.2 

«.  English 71.4  165f 

The  highest  numbers  in  the  first  and  second  class  were 

respectively,  60  and  62 ;  the  lowest  in  the  English  trials,  63, 


*  Sammlunpen  hiUor.  Nackrickt.  p.  171—2. 
t  PiRON,  Voyage,  t.  1,   chap.  xx.  p,  44d,  et  »uif . ;  t*  %  Addi- 
9Un$  €nd  CarreetionSf  p.  460,  et  suiv. 
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and  the  highest  83,  for  the  strength  of  the  arms.  Iti  the 
power  of  the  loins,  the  highest  amongst  the  New  Hollander^ 
was  13,  the  lowest  of  the  English  IS. 7,  and  the  highest 
21.3. 

These  results  offer  the  best  answer  to  the  declamations 
on  the  degeneracy  of  civilised  man.  The  attribute  of 
superior  physical  strength,  so  boldly  assumed  by  the  eula» 
gists  of  the  savage  state,  has  never  been  questioned  or 
doubted.  Although  wt?  have  been  consoled  for  this  sup* 
posed  inferiority  by  an  enumeration  of  the  many  precious 
benefits  derived  from  civilisation,  it  has  always  been  felt  as  a 
somewhat  degrading  disadvantage.  Bodily  strength  is  m 
concomitant  of  good  health,  which  is  produced  and  8up« 
ported  by  a  regular  supply  of  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  and  by  active  occupation.  The  industrious  and  well- 
fed  middle  classes  of  a  civilised  community  may  therefore  be- 
reasonably  expected  to  surpass,  in  this  endowment,  the 
miserable  savages,  who  are  never  well  fed,  and  too  fre« 
qyently,  depressed  by  absolute  want  and  all  other  pri« 
vations. 

In  the  first  Section,  Chap.  V.  I  have  pointed  out  a 
difference  between  the  structure  of  the  human  subject,  and 
thnt  of  the  monkey,  in  the  relative  length  of  the  arm  and 
fore-arm.  The  latter  is  always  the  shortest  in  man;  while 
the  two  are  equal  in  our  aear  neighbours,  or  the  fore«<arm  b 
even  the  longest.  The  Negro  holds,  in  this  respect,  a 
middle  {dace,  about  equidistant  from  Europeans  and  mon* 
keys.  *^  I  measured,*"  says  Mr.  White,  <*  the  arms  of 
about  fifty  Negroes,  men,  women,  and  children,  born  in 
very  different  climates,  and  found  the  lower  arm  longer  than 
in  Europeans,  in  proportion  to  the  upper  arm,  and  to  the 
height  of  the  body.  The  first  Negro  on  the  list  is  one  in 
th?  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Liverpool ,  his  fpre-arm  m^asurw 
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12i  ♦  inches,  and  his  stature  is  only  6  feet  1(H  indies.  I 
have  measured  a  great  number  of  white  people,  from  that 
aze  up  to  G  feet  4*4  inches,  and  among  them  i>ne  who  was 
said  to  have  the  longest  arms  of  any  man  in  England,  but 
none  of  them  had  a  fore-arm  equal  to  that  of  the  black  lu- 
natic. 

**  I  have  measured  the  arms  of  a  great  number  of  Euro- 
pean skeletons,  and  have  found  that  the  os  humeri  or  upper 
arm  exceeds  in  length  the  ulna,  whicli  is  the  longer  bone  of 
the  fore-arm,  by  S  or  8  inches ;  in  none  by  less  than  2,  in 
one  by  not  less  than  Si  inches.  In  my  Negro  skeleton  the 
OS  humeri  is  only  H  inch  longer  than  the  ulna.  In  Dr. 
Tyson'^s  {Ngmy  the  os  humeri  and  ulna  were  of  the  same 
length ;  and  in  my  skeleton  of  a  common  monkey  the  ulna 
is  i  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  os  humeri  -f  .^ 

Of  a  Negro  skdeton  in  the  very  valuable  collection  of 
Mr.  Langstaff,  the  endre  height  is  5  feet  7i  indies :  the 
humerus  measures  12|  inches,  the  uhia  11|.  In  the  indi- 
vidual mentioned  at  p.  S98,  the  upper  arm  was  IS  inches, 
the  ulna  11^. 

The  comparative  results  of  several  measurements  are 
placed  in  sucoesdon  in  the  following  list. 


*  The  ulna  of  the  giant  in  the  College  Maseam  ii  only  one  inch 
longer  than  this.    See  page  184. 

t  White  an  the  regular  Gradation;  p.  5l2  9fiid  following.  See 
also  the  tables,  pp.  46  and  46. 
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An  Englishman 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Englishwoman 

Ditto 

European  male  skeleton 

Ditto 

A  Negro  at  the  Lunatic 

Hospital,  Liverpool 
Another  from  Virginia  . 
Another  from  the  Gold  Coast 

Another 

Negro  skeleton 

Another 

A  Lascar 

Venus  de  Medic! 

Jyson's  chimpans6  (Simial 

troglodytes) 3 

Mr.  Abel*s  orang-utang  . . . 

Camper's  ditto 

JVfr.  White's  monkey 


Stature. 
A 


}• 


feet.        luches. 


6 
6 
6 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

S 

5 
5 
5 
4f 
5 
5 
5 


Lensrtii  of 
Oi  Humeri. 

IhcAes. 


44 
1 

0 

9\ 

7 

41 

0 

4 

0 

8 

5 

104 

51 
8 
0 
11 

74 

4 

0 


2  7 
Less  than  30 

3  2 


16 

154 

1.5 

U 

12i 

12A 

12^ 
13 

12t 

13 

124 

15 

134 

13 

12 

11 

12^ 

12^ 

134 

54 
9 


Leni^i  of 
Ulaa. 

Inches, 


12t 

Hi 

Hi 
11 

10 

lOrV 
9i 
H 

H 

9i 
10 

121 

12t 
104 

114 

.104 

9i 

54 

10 
9 
5 


The  legs  of  the  Hindoos  are  smd  to  be  long,  and  those* 
of  the  Mongolian  nation^  short,  as  compared  with  those  of> 
qur  own  race. 

The  ancients  noticed  that  certain  defects  of  form  were 
very  frequent  in  the  legs  of  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and 
Negro  slaves* 

SpKMiiEEaiXG  observes,  that  in  the  Negro  the  bones  of^ 
the  leg  seem  pushed  outwards  under  the  femoral  condyles,  ^ 
so  that  the  knees  appear  rather  further  apart,  and  the  feet 
are  directed  outwards.     This  is  the  case  in  both  his  Negro 
skeletons,  and  in  more  than  twelve  living  N^roes  whom  ne 
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examined  *.  It  is  seen  in  the  cast  of  the  Negro  belon^ng 
to  the  College  Museum,  The  tibia  and  fibula  are  more 
convex  in  front  tlian  in  Europeans  f.  The  calves  of  the 
1^  are  very  high,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  tlie  hams.  The 
feet  and  hands,  but  particularly  tlie  former,  are  flat ;  the  os 
calcis,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  continued  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  which  is 
remarkably  broad.  *^  Both  hands  and  feet  terminate  in 
beautiful  but  very  long,  and  therefore  almost  ape-like, 
fingers  and  toes ;  and  they  had  all  sesamoid  bones,  which 
are  certainly  rare  in  JluropeansJ."  "  The  only  peculiari«> 
ties,"  observes  Winterbottom  §,  **  which  struck  me  in  the 
black  hand  and  foot,  were  the  largeness  of  tlie  latter,  the 
thinness  of  the  hand,  and  the  flexibility  of  {he  fingers  and 
toes."  Unseemly  thickness  of  the  legs  is  not  uncommon 
mnong  the  Negroes ;  and  the  feet  exhibit  numerous  chinks 
and  fissures,  which,  as  they  occur  principally  in  the  soles, 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  effect  of  the  burning 
sands.  In  thb^sple  of  a  healthy  Negro,  who  died  at  Cassel, 
Blumbnbach  found  ^the  epidermis  ^^  mirum  in  modum 
prassa,  rimosa,  et  in  multifidas  lamellas  dehi^cens  ||." 

Peculiarities  of  form  are  traceable,  in  some  instances,  to 
particular  practices.  *^  The  only  and  very  common  defect 
observable  among  the  Calmucks  (says  Pallas)  is  curvature 
pf  the  thighs  and  legs,  ori^ng  from  their  sitting,  even  in 
^e  cradle,  pn  a  kind  of  saddlfs  in  a  ridii^g  attitude,  and 


•  Von  dfr  Korperl.  versek,  §  42. 

t  Mr.  Whitb  has  repriseated  the  bones  of  the  I^  and  foot  of 
Ihe  Negro  and  European  in  if  comparative  view :  On  the  rtgydmr 
OrmUii&nf  pi.  1. 

X  SOEMMERRIKO,  ibid. 

%  Aecouni  of  the  native  Africafis,  v.  2,  p.  267. 
II  pe  g,  h,  var,  nat.  p.  246,  note  b. 
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being  accustomed  to  riding  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  go 
alone  f^" 

The  cunrature  of  the  legs,  which  is  found  not  only  in 
the  Negroes,  but  in  the  Hindoos^,  Americans §,  and  in 
many  other  cases,  arises  from  the  practice  of  squatting; 
that  is,  of  resdng  the  body  on  the  lower  limbs,  the  ankles 
and  knees  being  bent  to  tht  utmost  The  weight  of  the 
trunk  in  this  attitude,  which  is  pmnful  and  indeed  insup* 
portable  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  rests  on  the 
back  of  the  leg :  hence  the  form  of  the  calf  is  spoiled  by  it. 

Smallness  of  the  hands  and  feet  has  been  remarked  bj 
careful  observers  in  many  races.  Thus  it  has  been  found, 
when  the  Hindoo  sabres  have  been  brought  to  England, 
tliat  the  gripe  is  too  small  for  most  European  hands  *• 

The  Chinese  were  amused  by  the  largeness  and  length 


t  Sammlungen,  &c.  Th.  1,  p.  98. 

X  This  curvature  of  (he  leg  and  deficiency  of  the  calf  are  repre- 
sented to  me  by  that  accomplished  artist  Mr.  Daniel  as  the  only 
faults  in  the  Indian  form ;  which  he  describes  as  very  far  exceeding 
Uiat  of  Europeans  in  elegance  and  fine  proportions^ 

§  Chanvalon,  Voyage  h,  la  Martinique,  p.  58. 

In  the  Pescherais  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Forster  observes  that 
the  lower  limbs  are  by  no  meani  proportioned  to  the  upper  parts  j 
that  the  thighs  are  thin  and  lean,  the  legs  bent,  the  knees  large,  and 
the  toes  turned  inwards.  Ohi,  ntade  on  a  Voyage  round  ike  Worlds 
p.35h 

Cook  describes  the  natives  of  Nootka  Sound  as  having  small, 
ill-made,  and  crooked  limbs,  with  large  feet  badly  shaped,  and 
projecting  ankles.  He  ascribes  these  circumstances  to  their  sitting 
so  much  on  their  hams  and  knees.  Voyage  to  the  Pacijic,  v.  2,  p. 
303. 

Lb  WIS  and  Clarke  found  broad,  t]iick,  flat  feet,  thick  ankles, 
and  crooked  legs,  in  the  Western  American  tribes  generally.  tThey 
ascribe  the  latter  deformity  to  the  universal  practice  of  squatting, 
or  sitting  or  the  calves  of  their  legs  an4  heels.    Travels,  ch.  23. 

*  Hodges,  Travels  vf,  India,  p.  3. 
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oT  Mr.  Abel^s  hands.  He  adds,  *^  Those  of  alt  the  Clii^ 
nese,  when  compared  to  the  hands  of  Europeans,  are  very 
small.  When  placed  in  mine,  which  are  not  exces^vely 
large,  wrist  against  wrist,  the  ends  of  their  fore-fingers 
scarcely  extended  Geyond  the  first  jcnnts  of  mine  ^."^ 

Mr.  Chappell  observes  of  the  Eskimaux,  that  *^  the 
most  surprising  peculiarity  of  these  people  is  the  smallnesa 
of  their  hands  and  feet-f.*" 

Humboldt  says  that  ^^  the  Chaymas,  like  almost  all  the 
native  nations  (of  America)  I  have  seen,  have  small  slender 
hands  J." 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  respecting  the  New- 
Hollanders  and  Hottentots  §. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  natural  differences  in  the 
fbrm  or  size  of  the  ears  as  characterising  the  several  races 
of  men.  It  is  well  known  that  they  stand  off  further  fron\ 
the  head,  and  are  in  some  degree  moveable  in  savages;  also 
that  the  lobulus  is  enlarged  and  monstrously  elongated  by 
various  artificial  means  in  many  instances.  These  practices^ 
piay  have  pven  rise  id  the  fables  of  some  older  writers  con- 
cerning the  enormous  ears  of  certsun  people. 

In  some  instances  a  slit  is  made  in  the  external  ear,  pa- 
rallel to  and  near  its  circumference,  and  extending  through 
almost  its  whole  length.^  This  is  not  only  subservient  to  de- 
coration by  holding  ornaments,  but  is  also  converted  to  the 
convenient  purpose  of  receiving  knives  or  other  useful  ar- 
ticles 


*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  Ckina^  p.  91. 

t  Nan-ative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson^s  Bay,  p.  50. 

\  Persofial  Narrative^  v.  3,  p.  226.  See  also  Ulloa,  Noiieitu 
Americanas,  v.  2;  and  Morse's  American  Geoyr^phy 9  v.  1. 

§  Barrow'5  Southern  Africa,  v.  1,  p.  157. 

II  See  portrait  of  a  New  Zealander  in  Hawkesworth's  CoUee^^ 
tion  of  Voyages,  v.  3,  pi.  13.  Also  pL  11  In  tbe  Atlas  of  Ck)Ol^'s 
Voyage  to  the  Pacific. 
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The  Braaliaiis  inserted  ^nrds  in  the  slits  of  their  eon^ 
increasing  the  ^ze  until  the  fist  oould  be  put  through,  and 
the  ears  reached  the  shoulders.  When  they  prepared  for 
tiattle,  these  oimamental  appendages  were  fisistened  behind 
the  head  -f-. 

CoNDAMiNE  and  Ulloa  saw  the  lobuli  extended  to  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  so  as  to  touch  the  shoulders  in  many, 
cases*  The  perforations  were  seventeen  or  eighteen  lines  in 
diameter}. 

Similar  practices  prevail  extenrively  in  the  Asiatic  and. 
South  Sea  islands,  where  persons  are  seen  with  the  lobuli: 
reaching  .the  slioulders,  and  having  slits  large  enough  fi>r. 
the  hand  to  pass  §. 

I  shall  shordy  mention  here  some  otlier  modes  of  omi|- 
mental  bodily  embellishment,  whicli  Imve  been  practised 
chiefly  among  tribes  in  a  more  or  less  rude  state.  The  flat- 
tening of  the  forehead,  the  dying  and  filing  of  the  teeth, 
have  been  already  noticed ;  See  Chapter  IV.  Sect.  II. 

The  operation  of  tattooing,  or  puncturing  and  staining 
the  skin,  has  prevailed  in  various  degrees  in  most  .parts  of. 
the  world;  but  it  has  been  adopted  most  extenavely  and. 
generally  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  it  is  considered 
as  highly  ornamental.     The  art  is  carried  to  its  greatest  per- 


t  Southey's  Hittary  of  Brasil,  v.  I,  pp.  135,  13G,  anil  631, 
note  36. 

t  Mhnoires  de  VAcad.  dei  Sciences  ;  1746,  p.  433. 

TrtveU  in  South  Amerieu,  v.  1,  p.  396. 

A  similar  accoont  is  given  by  Adair,  Hist,  of  the  North  Ameri'^ 
etm  Indians y  p.  171. 

%  FoRSTER,  Obs.  on  a  Voyage  round  the  Worlds  p.  692.  A  man 
at  Tanna  wore  thirteen  ear-rings  of  tartle^^beU,  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad. 

Cook's  Foy.  towards  the  South  Pole,  v.  1,  p.  280,  pi.  46  and  47, 
^an  and  woman  of  Easter  Island^  with  elongated  lobuli. 
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fection  io  the  Washington   or   New   Marquesas  Islniids; 
where  wealthy  and  powerful  individuals  are  often  covered 
with  various  designs  from  head  to  foot*»     The  el^ance 
and  symmetry  of  the  tattooed  figures  are  as  much  admired  by 
them^  as  those  of  dress  are  by  us.    We  may  pardon  their  smi-f 
pHcity  in  attaching  so  much  value  to  the  multiplicity  and 
arrangement  of   these  punctures,  when  we  consider  that 
those  satisfiictory  tests  of  personal  merit,  the  stars,  ribbons^ 
and  orders,  of  which  more  civilised  men  are  so  justly  prou^ 
are  not  yet  known  to  them.    *^  For  performing  the  opera- 
tion, the  artist  uses  the  wing-bone  of  a  tropc-lnrd,  phaeton 
ethereus,  which  is  rendered  jagged  and  pointed  at  the  end 
like  a  comb,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  sometimea 
in  a  stnught  hne,  and  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the 
figures  he  designs  to  make.     This  instrument  is  fixed  into  a 
bamboo  handle  about  as  thick  as  the  finger,  with  which  the 
puncturer,  by  means  of  another  cane,  strikes  so  gently  and 
^xterously,  that  it  scarcely  pierces  through  the  skin.     The 
principal  strokes  of  the  figures  to  be  tattooed  are  first 
sketched  upon  the  body  with  the  same  dye  that  is  afterwards 
rubbed  into  the  punctures,  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  use  of 
the  instrument.     The  punctures  being  made  so  that  the 
hkiod  apd  lymph  ooze  through  the  orifice^  a  thick  dye,  com- 
posed of  aslies  from  the  kernel  of  the  burning  nut  (aleurites 
triluba)  mixed  with  water,  is  rubbed  in.     This  occasions  at 
first  a  slight  degree  of  smarting  and  inflammation  ;  it  then 
heals,  and,  when  the  crust  comes  off  after  some  days,  the 
Uuish  or  blackish  blue  figure  ^ppears.*^    ^^  Wh^  once  the 


*  Lanqsdohff's  V^yagtf  and  Trawek,  &c.  y.  1,  c)(ap.  &.  The 
des^^nSy  which  are  symmetrically  ari^anged,  and  shew  no  inconsi- 
derable taste,  lu'e  exhibited  in  two  plates,  at  pp.  119  and  122.  S^ 
also  Hawresworth's  CoiUciiant  v.  9^  pL.ld^  for  the  tattooed  tu^a^ 
of  a  Ntw  Zealander. 
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tU«orationi  are  begun,  flome  adclhion  is  cmnUmtly  ttiade  to 
f  hem  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six  motitfas,  and  this  ii 
not  unfrequently  continued  for  thirty  ot  torij  years  before 
the  whole  tattooing  is  completed.  We  saw  some  old  men  of 
the  higher  ranks,  who  were  pimctured  over  and  over  Id 
sttch  a  degree,  that  the  outlines  of  each  separate  figute  were 
i»arcely  to  be  disdnguished,  and  the  body  had  an  almost 
Negro-like  appearance.  This  is,  according  tp  the  general 
idea,  the  height  of  perfection  in  ornament^  probably  because 
die  00^  of  it  has  been  very  great,  and  it  therefore  shews  A 
person  of  superlative  wealth  *.^ 

The  colour  of  the  tattooed  figures  resides  in  the  cutis  or 
true  skin ;  the  cuticle  is  not  affected.  Contrary  to  what  wtt 
should  hav6  inferred,  from  the  generally  assumed  prindple 
cf  constant  change  in  the  component  particles  of  animal  bo* 
des,  these  marks  are  indelible ;  th^y  are  neither  extinguish* 
ed,  nor  rendered  fmnter  by  li^Me  of  time,  and  can  be  got 
rid  of  only  by  exdaon. 

.  Another  mode  of  ornamenting  the  skin,  by  means  of 
taised  dcatrices,  is  pnncipally  practised  in  Africa.  Win* 
IrsxBOTTOii  informs  us  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SierrA 
Leone  it  is  peculiar  to  the  female  sex ;  *^  that  it  is  used  upott 
the  back,  breast,  abdomen,  and  arms,  forming  a  variety  of 
figures  upon  the  skin,  whidi  appears  as  if  embossed.  The 
figures  intended  to  be  represented  are  first  drawn  upon  the 
akin  with  a  piece  of  stick  dipped  in  wood  ashes,  after  which 
the  line  is  divided  by  a  sharppointed  knife.  The  wound  is 
then  he^ed  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  washing  it  with  an 
infusion  of  bullanta.^  ^^  These  incisions  or  marks  are  gene* 
rally  made  during  childhood,  and  are  very  common  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  where  each  nadon  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  or- 
namenting themselves,   so  that  by  the  disposition  of  the 

*  Lanosdoiifp,  p.  118— 190. 
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oaarks  it  is  easy  to  know  whidi  country  the  person  belongs 
to  :^for  the  most  part  the  females  possess  the  greatest  nurn* 
ber  of  these  painful  ornaments*.'" 

In  the  recent  voyage  up  the  Congo,  the  embossed  dca^ 
irices  were  found  a  very  common  ornament  Capt.  Tuckst 
observed  <m  entering  the  river,  that  ^*  all  the  viators,  whc 
ther  Christians  or  idolaterst  had  figures  raised  on  their 
skins  in  dcatrices  "f.^  As  he  proceeded  further  he  found 
that  ^^  the  dcatrioes  or  (uraiamental  marks  on  the  bodies  of 
both  men  and  women  were  much  more  raised  than  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  river.  The  women  in  particular  had 
their  diest  and  belly  below  the  navel  embossed  in  a  manner 
that  must  have  cost  them  infinite  pain  IJ^ 

The  septum  narium  is  sometimes  perforated^  and  a 
piece  of  bone  or  wood  worn  in  the  apertiure,  often  of  consi* 
derable  magnitude.  But  the  most  singular  practice  is  that 
of  the  women  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Amecica^  who 
make  a  large  horizontal  slit  in  the  lower  lip,  parallel  to  the 
lining  of  the  Ups,  and  penetrating  into  the  mouth;  they 
wear  in  it  ornaments  of  different  kinds,  but  generally  oval 
pieces  of  wood  a  little  concave  on  the  two  surfaces,  and 
grooved  at  the  edge.  The  smallest  of  these  additional 
mouths,  as  described  by  Vancouver  §,  was  2\  inches  long; 
the  largest  3/^  inches  by  1^.  Capt.  Dixon  brought  home 
one  of  the  lip  ornaments,  which  measured  Sf  inches  by  Sf. 
It  was  inlaid  with  a  small  pearly  shell,  and  surrounded  with 
A  rim  of  copper  ||« 


*  Account  of  the  native  Africans;  v,  1,  p.  106,  107. 
t  Narrative  of  an  Expedition^  &c.  p.  80,  124. 
X  Ibid.  p.  182,  183.    The  custom  is  retained  by  the  blade  Cltfibi 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  Amic,  in  Journal  de  Physique,  Aug.  1791. 
§  Voyage,  v.  2,  p.  280. 
II  Voyage,  p.  208.     Also  pp.  172,  186. 
Perouse,  Voyage,  y.  2,  p.  139  and  following. 
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The  natives  of  the  neighbouring  Fox  Islands  seeni  de- 
termined to  unite  all  kinds  of  personal  embellishment. 
**  They  make  three  incisions  in  the  under  lip ;  they  place  in 
tlie  middle  one  a  flat  bone,  or  a  small  coloured  stone,  and  iri 
each  of  the  side  ones  a  long  pmnted  piece  of  bone,  which 
bends  and  reaches  almost  to  the  ears.  They  likewise  make 
a  hole  through  the  gristle  of  the  nose,  into  which  they  put 
a  small  piece  of  bone,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  nos- 
trils extended.  They  also  pierce  holes  in  the  ears,  and 
wear  in  them  what  little  ornaments  they  can  procure  *.'" 

The  barbarous  Chinese  custom  of  contracting  the  feet 
of  women,  and  the  great  extent  to  which  their  irrationid 
purpose  is  accomplished,  are  well  known.  While  the 
Europeans  were  expressing  their  surprise  at  such  an  absur'* 
dity,  and  pitjring  the  sufferers,  they  were  constantly  permit- 
ting under  their  own  eyes  the  equally,  if  not  more  perni- 
cious practice  of  tight  stajrs;  by  which  I  have  seen  the 
figure  of  the  thorax  completely  and  permanently  altered  at 
its  lower  part  -f-. 

When  the  male  New  Hollanders  approach  the  age  oT 
puberty,  they  have  one  of  the  front  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw  knocked  out,  with  a  curious  set  of  ceremonies  described 
and  delineated  by  Mr:  Collins  J.     The  women  of  thes^ 


Lanosdorff's  Vo^apts  and  Trm>els,  v.  2,  p.  116. 

The  same  practice  exists  in  the  arehipelago  between  America 
and  Kamtschatka.  Coxb^s  Aee(naU  of  the  Russum  Diicaveries ; 
ad  ed.  pp.  34,  35, 104, 138,  176,  197. 

*  CoxE,  p.  176, 177.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Brasilianii ;  Southby,  History  rf  Brmiil^  v.  1,  p.  11. 

t  These  small-waisted  damseb  are  placed  by  Lintikus  among 
Uie  monstrons  varieties  of  our  spades;  *'  janceae  paellae,  abdomine 
atteoaato,  Earopese/' 

I  AccoutU  of  the  English  Colony ^  &c  Appendix ;  with  eight  il- 
lodtrative  engraviiiga. 
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people,  and  of  some  others,  particularly  in  the  South  Sea, 
are  often  seen  to  have  lost  one  or  two  joints  of  the  little 
finger.  The  exact  nature  and  object  of  both  these  mutila- 
tions are  not  understood. 

Many  travellers  have  spoken  of  the  large  and  pendulous 
mammae  of  the  females  of  certain  barbarous  tribes,  particu- 
larly in  Africa.  There  is  no  original  difference  in  these 
cases ;  the  Hottentots  and  Negresses,  previously  to  child- 
bearing,  have  bosoms  as  finely  fi>rmed  as  any  women ;  but 
after  this  time  the  breasts  become  very  loose  and  flaodd,  ao 
that  they  can  turn  them  under  or  over  the  shoulder,  and 
suckle  their  infants  on  their  backs.  This  practice  and  that 
of  long-continued  suckling  probably  tend  to  increase  the 
elongation. 

In  speaking  of  the  Shangallas,  Bruce  says  that  ^  after 
a  few  days,  when  the  child  has  gathered  strength,  the  mo- 
ther carries  it  in  the  same  doth  upon  her  back,  and  gives  it 
auck  with  her  breast,  which  she  throws  over  her  shoulder, 
this  part  being  of  such  a  length,  as  in  some  to  reach  almoat 
to  the  knees  ♦." 

Capt.  Tucket  *|-  noticed  the  ^^  pendent  flaccidity  of  bo- 
aom^  which  belongs  to  the  African  women,  and  which  is 
thought  ornamental  by  the  ^Is  of  the  Zaire,  or  rather 
promoted  by  them  as  a  token  of  womanhood  ^.'^ 

Dr.  SoM£RviLLE§  says  that  the  breasts  of  the  Hottentot 
women,  at  the  time  of  puberty,  **  become  long,  round,  and 
firm,  the  nipple  scarcely  projecting  from  the  areola,  which 
is  more  extensive  than  in  other  females.     Soon  after  this  pe- 

*  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Nile ;  2d  ed.  v.  4,i  p.  36. 

t  Expedition  to  explore,  &c.  pp.  18,  124. 

t  ''  Au  S^n^al  les  jeunes  filles  font  Icurs  efforts  poor  laire  torn- 
ber  leur  gorge  afin  qu'on  les  croye  femmes,  et  qn'on  les  respeote 
d'avantage/'    Lamiral,  VA/rique,  p.  46. 

§  Medico-chirurgical  Trantactfonsy  v*  7,  p.  157. 
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riodv  and  particularly  during  utero-gestaUon,  the  nipples 
increase,  and  do  not  again  entirely  shrink.  After  one  or 
two  births  the  breasts  are  flaccid*  wrinkled,  and  pendulous, 
hanging  down  sometimes  to  the  gnnns,  like  bags  suspended 
from  the  neck."* 

When  the  Hottentot  Venus  was  stripped  naked^  **  the 
breasts,  which  she  used  to  raise  and  confine  by  her  dress, 
shewed  thdr  large  pendent  masses,  terminated  by  black 
areolae  of  more  than  four  inches  in  breadth^  and  marked  by 
radiated  wrinkles  *.**  , 

Mr.  Barbow,  in  speaking  of  the  Namaaqua  Hottentots, 
says  that  ^^  the  breasts  are  disgustingly  large  and  pendent : 
the  usual  way  of  giving  suck,  when  the  child  is  carried  on 
the  back,  is  by  throwing  the  breast  over  the  shoulder -f.** 

Ulloa  X  observed  the  Negresses  in  South  America  car- 
rying their  children  on  their  backs,  and  passing  the  breasts 
to  Ihemfor  suckling  under  the  arm  or  over  the  shoulder. 

This  fact  is  reported  by  numerous  and  respectable  tra^ 
Tellers,  and  has  been  confirmed  to  me  so  positively  both  in 
the  Negro  and  Hottentot  races,  by  eye-witnesses,  that  I 
am  surprised  to  find  it  contradicted  by  Dr.  Winterbottoic, 
who  says,  **  I  never  saw  an  instance  where  women  could 
suckle  their  children  upon  their  backs,  by  throwing  their 
breasts  over  their  shoulders ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
such  a  circumstance  would  occasion  as  much  astonishment 
oh  the  western  coast  of  Africa  as  it  would  in  Europe §.^ 

This  assertion  is  rather  more  general  than  coald  be  war- 
ranted by  the  author^s  experience,  which  seems  to  have  been 
principally  confined  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Negroes,  settled  in 


*  CuviER,  in  BUnmrei  du  Muthm  d^Hitt,  not.  1 3,  p.  265« 
t  Travel*  in  the  Interior  of  SotUhem  Africa,  v.  1,  p.  390. 
X  Travels  in  South  America,  v.  1,  p.  33. 
^  Account  of  the  native  Africans,  v.  2,  p.  294. 
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Freetown,  Simti  Leone.  We  can  only  M&r  fitim  it,  there' 
fbtci  that  the  fulness  and  elongation  of  the  breasts  axe  not 
miversid  in  the  African  race. 

Soiiae  of  the  accounts,  indeed,  bear  an  evident  air  of 
exaggeration;  Bruce'^s  expressions  are  rather  strong;  but 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  assertion  that  tobatoo-pouches 
afianufactuifed  iVom  the  breasts  of  the  Hottentot  females  are 
sold  in  great  numbers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  *^ 

On  the  other  hand,  similar  confimnatkms  have  been  oe* 
eanonally  noticed  in  some  European  countries.  *^  I  saw^^ 
says  LitHoow,  *^  in  Ireland'^s  north  parts,  women  travayling 
die  way  or  toyling  at  home,  carry  their  infiints  dbout  dieir 
Aeckes,  and  laying  the  dugges  over  their  dioulders,  would 
give  sucke  to  the  babes  behind  thdr  backes,  without  taking 
them  in  their  armes :  si}ch  kind  of  breasts,  me  thinketh, 
W^re  very  fit  to  be  made  money4iags  for  East  or  West  In- 
dian merchants,  being  more  than  halfe  a  yard  kng,  and  as 
w^n  wrou^t  as  any  tanner,  in  the  like  charge,  ooold  ever 
aooMifie  such  leather  f."* 

A  large  aze  of  the  breasts  has  been  observed  in  the 
Morladiian  women  by  Fobtis  ;  and  is  alluded  to  by  Juvb« 
ifAL  alB  a  well-known  drcumstance,  in  speaking  of  the 
l^^Cians: 

<*  In  Meroe  crasso  majorem  infante  papillam.^' 

The  Portuguese  women  of  modem  days  are  said  to  bt 
ftftnarkable  in  the  'same  way ;  while  the  Spaniards,  in  the 
hat  century  at  least,  took  pains  to  compress  these  parts,  ia 
^er  to  prevent  too  great  a  luxuriance. 

To  the  dkffraot  of  London,  even  in  this  pious  age  of 

*  Mbntcel  Besekreihung  desVorgehirfti  der  guten  Hoffnung; 
t.  3y  p.  564. 

•^  R4re  Adrtnturu  and  painefidl  Ptngrinatwrn,  p.  433^ 
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flodeties  fcnr  luppresskig  vice  and  distributing  Bibles,  a  phi- 
losophic foreigner  has  found  in  her  streets  a  proof  of  the 
efiects  of  too  early  venereal  excitement  in  enlarj^g  the 
breast ;  and  has  commemorated  the  fact  in  a  dasacal  work, 
which  must  convey  the  scandal  over  the  whde  learned  world* 
'^  Contraria  cura  ambitum  mammarum  augeri  posse  nullum 
diibium  est;  quantum  vero  praeterea  Venus  quoque  prtom^ 
tufa  eo  conferre  possit  memorabili  sane  exemjdo  impuberes  et 
nondum  adults  puellas  mercenarias  docent;  quss  Londinum^ 
pnesertim  ex  vicinis  maxime  suburlMia  confluunt,  et  qusestum 
xorport  fadentes  ingenti  numero  plateas  noctu  pervagan^ 
tur*" 

Tfaoe  are  no  essential  differences  in  the  organs  of  gene^ 
loticm ;  their  construction  and  funi^ons  are  the  same  in  the 
various  races  of  mankind.  The  Negroes,  indeed,  have 
geaeniUy  been  celebrated  for  the  size  of  a  principal  member 
'iif  this  iqpparatufc  ^^  Nigritas  mentulatioies  esse  vulgo  fer* 
tur.  Bespoodet  sane  huic  asserto  in^nis  aj^Mratus  genita* 
lium  ^thiopis,  quern  in  supellectili  mea  anatomica  servo* 
Num  vero  constans  sit  hsBc  pr»rogativa  et  nation!  propria^ 
nesdo'f.^  Two  specimens  in  the'ColIege  Museum  strongly 
confirm  the  common  opinion,  which  is  also  corroborated  by 
>Mr.  White  ^,  both  from  dissection  and  observation  of  liv* 
ing  Negroes.  He  mentions  an  instance  where  the  part  in 
question  was  found  on  dissection  to  be  twelve  inches  long* 
In  the  living  and  dead  Negroes  whom  I  have  seen^  there 
has  been  no  deviation  in  size  from  the  European  formation ; 
but  I  have  never  injected  the  part. 

Mr.  Whits  observes  that  many  N^^roes  have  no  frae^ 


*  Blumenbach  Deg.  h.  v«r.  ruu,  sect.  iii.  §  07. 
t  Blumenbach,  ibid.  p.  240. 
I  On  tht  regular  Gradation^  p.  61. 
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num  praeputii;  and  that  in  others  it  is  small  and  io^per' 
feet*. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Hottentot  women  have 
something  peculiar  in  this  part  of  their  orgamsation ;  that 
they  are  ^sdnguished  from  all  other  daughters  of  Eve  bjr 
being  furnished  with  a  natural  fig-leaf  of  skin,  produced 
from  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  corering 
the  nnus  pudoris.  It  has  been  called  a  natural  apron  (tm- 
Uier,  Fr.;  ventralecutaneum;  schiirze.  Germ.).  Although 
the  native  country  of  these  females  has  been  m  much  vinted 
by  Europeans  finom  all  quarters  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  tlie  structure,  according  to  ordinary  descriptions,  mxM 
be  very  recognisable,  there  is  a  singular  diacordance  among 
travellers  concerning  this  interesting  point  in  natural  history. 
Some  affirm,  others  altogether  deny  its  eidstenoe;  and  of 
the  former  hardly  any  two  agree  in  the  precise  nature  of 
the  peculiarity,  some  referring  it  to  the  labia,  some. to  the 
nymphse,  others  to  a  peculiar  organisation ;  some  deeming 
it  natural,  others  artificial. 

Tliis  discordance  is  accounted  for  in  great  measure  by 
two  circumstances.  First,  that  the  peculiar  organisation  is 
not  visible  in  tlie  ordinary  attitude  of  tlie  body,  being  con- 
cealed between  tlie  thighs  *|- ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  tribe.     It  does  not  exist  in  the  Negroes, 


*  Ibid.  p.  62.    Tyson  states  that  the  chimpansc  had  nofirscnum; 
'Anat,  of  a  Pigmicy  p.  45.    The  exact  structure  of  this  part  is  not 
mentioned  by  Camper. 

«  

t  The  Hottentot  Venus  displayed  her  charms  to  the  French  sa- 
vaiis  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  where  *'  she  had  the  complaisance  to  un- 
dress herself,  that  ^he  might  be  drawn  naked."  ''  On  this  occasion 
the  most  rtmnarkable  peculiarity  of  her  formation  was  not  observed ; 
she  kept  her  '  tablier'  carefully  concealed,  either  between  her  thighs, 
or  still  more  deeply,  and  it  was  not  known,  till  after  death,  that  sbo 
possessed  it."    CuvIeh,  Mim^ires  du  Mvs^um;  p.  264,  266. 
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^i^rc  the  female  organs  of  generation  differ  from  the  Eu- 
ropean only  in  colour,  in  the  Eaffers,  the  Booshuanas,  at 
least  not  in  a  conspicuous  degree,  or  in  the  Hottentots 
generally;  but  it  belongs  to  that  particular  triba  of  Hot- 
tentots who  are  called  Bosjesmen,  or  Boschismen. 

This  name,  which  is  equivalent  to  Bushmen,  was  given 
by  the  Dutch  to  a  diminutive  race  strongly  resembling  the 
Hottentots  in  general  formation.  They  are  wild  and  fugi- 
tive beings,  frequently  engaged  in  rapne  and  plunder,  and' 
retiring  for  security  into  deserts  and  thickets;  whence  thdr 
luone  seems  to  have  been  derived  *.  Perpetual  warfare  sub- 
sisted between  these  Bushmen  and  the  Dutch,  who  hunted 
and  destroyed  them  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  other  wild 
game  of  the  country.  That  they  remmncd  in  the  most 
savage  state,  and  were  very  rarely  seen  in  the  Dutch  colcmy, 
is  ea^ly  understood  from  these  circumstances. 

On  the  authority  of  Le  Vaillant*|-,  and  of  drawings 
communicated  to  him  by  Sir  Jos.  Banks,  Blumenbach^ 
describes  the  peculiarity  to  consist  in  an  elongation  of  the 
labia,  and  represents  it  as  produced  by  artifiaal  means. 
More  careful  and  accurate  examinations,  both  in  Africa  and 
Europe,  have  proved  most  clearly  that  it  resides  in  the 
nymphae,  which  acquire  a  length  of  some  inches,  and  that 
the  formation  is  natural. 


*  CuviEK  says  they  were  called  Buihmen  **  parce  qu'fls  ont 
eotttome  de  se  faire  des  esp^ccs  de  nids  dans  dea  touffes  de 
bffoassailles.''  Where  he  heard  of  these  homan  nests  I  can- 
not conjecture.  Mr.  Barrow  simply  states  **  that  they  are  known 
in  the  colony  hy  the  name  of  Bosjesmans,  or  men  of  the  hushes, 
from  the  concealed  manner  in  which  they  make  their  iqiiproaches  to 
kill  and  to  plunder."    Travels  in  South  Africa,  v.  t,  p«  234. 

t  Voyage  dans  Vlntirieur  d'AfripUf  p.  371. 

I  De  g,  A.  var,  nttt.  sect.  iii.  §  68. 
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SoMKiiiAt  had  already  represented  the  matter  nearly 
correctly.  ^  Le  tablier  fnbuleiix  qu'*on  prete  a  leurs 
femmes,  et  qu^on  dit  leur  avoir  eti  danni  par  hi  nature,  n*a 
pcant  de  r&Ut^;  il  est  vrai  qu\>n  aperfoit  dans  oertaines 
une  excroissance  des  nymphes  qui  quelqueibis  pend  de 
six  pouees,  mab  c^est  une  ph^nom^e  particulier,  dont 
on  ne  pent  pas  fair^  une  r^e  g^n^rale  *,'" 

"  The  well-known  story,''  says  Mr.  Barbow,  ^  of  the 
Hottentot  womien  possessing  an  unusual  appendage  to  thoae 
parts  that  are  seldom  exposed  to  view,  which  belonged  not 
to  the  sex  in  general,  is  perfectly  true  with  r^^ard  to  tfie 
Bogesroans.  The  horde  we  had  met  with  possessed  it  to 
^  woman;  and,  without  the " least  oflbnce  to  modesty,- there 
was  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  curiosity.  It  appeared  on  ex- 
amination to  be  an  elongation  of  the  njrmphae  or  interior 
labia,  more  or  less  extended  according  to  the  age  or  halnt  of 
the  person.  In  infancy  it  is  just  apparent,  and  iii  general 
ipay  be  said  to  increase  in  length  with  age.  The  longest 
that  was  measured  son^what  exceeded  five  inches,  which 
was  in  a  Subject  of  a  middle  age.  Many  were  said  to  have 
them  much  longer.  These  protruded  nymphse,  collapsed 
|ind  pendent,  appear  at  first  view  to  belong  to  the  other  sex, 
Thdr  colour  is  that  of  livid  blue,  inclining  to  a  reddish 
tint,  not  unlike  the  excrescence  on  the  beak  of  a  turkey, 
which  indeed  may  serve  to  convey  a  tolerable  good  idea  of 
the  whole  appearance  both  as  to  colour,  shape,  and  size. 
The  interior  lips  or  nymphie  in  European  subjects  which 
|ure  corrugated  or  plated,  lose  entirely  that  part  of  their 
character;,  when  brought  out  in  the  Hottentot,  and  become; 
jperfectly  smooth.  Though  in  the  latter  state  they  maf 
possesQ  none  of  those  st^n^ulating  qualities,  for  which  some 
anatomists  have  supposed  nature  to  hav^  formc^  theni| 


*  Yoyofe  dans  Us  Indes  OritntaUs,  t.  2,  p.  03, 
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they  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  serving  as  a  protegtion 
against  violence  from  the  other  sex,  it  seeming  next  to  im« 
possible  for  a  man  to  cohabit  with  one  of  these  women  witl)« 
out  her  consent,  or  even  assistance*.^ 

Mr.  Babbow  adds,  that  *^tbe  elongated  aymphs  9sp 
found  in  all  Hottentot  women,  only  they  are  ^prtar  ip 
those  of  the  colony,  seld(Hn  exceeding  three  incties,  and  iip 
many  subjects  appearing  merely  as  a  prelecting  mific^y  or  4B 
elliptical  tube  of  an  inch  or  less  in  length,  In  the  bflskfard 
(oiflEipring  of  European  father  and  Hottentot  mot)ier)  i% 
ceases  to  appearf  .^  He  observes  again,  of  the  Nam^aqifasi 
that  **  they  had  the  same  confirmation  of  certain  p^urts  qf 
the  body  as  the  Bosjesman  women,  and  other  Hottentots; 
ia  a  less  degree,  however,  than  is  usual  in  the  fonmer,  fnd 
more  so  than  in  tl^iee  of  the  ktter^.^ 

This  account  is  fuUy  confirmed  by  tlie  accurate  de* 
scriptions  of  Dr.  SoiaBviLL£§,  who  speaks  from  ample  op- 
portMiiities  of  observaticxi  ^d  dissection.  H^  states  that 
ik^  mcMM  veneris  is  less  prominent  than  in  Europeans;  imd 
either  desUtute  of  hair  or  thinly  covered  by  a  small  qu^^i* 
tity  of  a  9oh  woolly  nature:  that  the  labia  are  very  souiD^ 
insomuch  that  they  seem  sometimes  to  be  almost  deficieiit: 
that  the  loose,  pendulous,  and  rugous  growth,  which,  ha^gp 
from  the  pudendum,  is  a  double  fold,  and  proved  by  tl^e 
«tuation  of  the  cUtoris  at  the  ^mmissure  of  thee  folds,  as 
well  as  by  all  other  circumstances,  to  be  the  nymphas;  and 
that  they  descend  in  some  cases  five  inches  ||  below  the 
margin  of  the  labia, 

•  Travels  into  the  ItUeriar  of  SmO^em  Afnem^  v,  1,  278, 370. 
t  IInmL  280,  381. 

I  IbiiL  380. 

^  MedUihckirurgicdl  Trantmctions^  v.  7,  p.  157. 

II  In  one  of  Blumendach's  drawings  the  length  is  6}  inches, 
(Rh^nland  measure).    Vaillant  speaks  of  their  reaching  0  iochss. 

EC  4 
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The  desmption  by  Cutiek*  of  the  individual  publiely 
exhibited  in  London  and  Paris,  under  the  name  of  the 
Hottentot  Venus,  agrees  entirely  with  Dr.  Somerville^s 
account.  He  found  the  lalna  wauil)  a  angle  prominence 
descended  between  them  towards  the  upper  part;  it  divided 
into  two  lateral  portions,  which  passed  along  the  rides  of  the 
vagina  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  labia.  The  whole  length 
was  thcfut  four  inches* 

This  formation  has  been  often  ascribed  to  arufidal 
dongation.  ^  The  testimony  of  the  people  themselves,** 
says  Mr.  Baebow,  **  who  have  no  other  idea,  but  that  the 
vrbde  human  race  is  so  formed,  is  sufficient  to  oontraifict 
audi  a  supporition;  but  many  other  proofs  might  be  adU 
duoed  to  shew  that  the  assertion  is  without  any  foundation 
in  truth.  Numbers  of  Bosgesman  women  are  now  in  the 
colony  who  were  taken  from  their  mothers  when  infants, 
Slid  brought  up  by  the  farmers,  who,  from  the  day  of  thor 
captivity,  have  never  had  any  intercourse  whatsoever  inth  [ 
their  countrymen,  nor  know,  except  from  report,  to  what 
tribe  or  nation  they  belong;  yet  all  these  have  the  same 
oonfdirmation  of  the  parts  naturally,  and  without  any  forced 
means-f'.'^ 

Dr.  SoMERviLLE  obscrves,  that  if  any  practice  of  elon- 
gating the  nymphae  had  existed  among  the  Hottentots,  it 
could  not  have  escaped  his  knowledge;  that  they  do  not 
wi)sh  to  have  them  long,  nor  take  any  pains  for  that  pur- 
pose.    They,  who  have  them  longest,  are  not  thought  the 


*  Mhn,  du  MusSum,  t  S,  p.  266. 

When  Peron  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  tmned  hit 
attention  to  this  subject;  but  his  statements,  as  contained  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Vm/agt  des  DScouvertes,  ^c.  chap.  34,  piib« 
lished  after  his  death,  are  quite  erroneous. 

t  TrweU,  kc.  p.  279,  ZSO, 
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lAore  beautiful;   nor  are  those  slighted,  in  whom  they  are 
short  •. 

This  extennon  of  the  nymphse  in  the  Bosjesman  and 
Hottentot  females  will  appear  the  less  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  that  their  size  varies  in  Europeans;  that  they  often 
project  beyond  the  laUa,  and  are  of  an  inconvenient  length* 
A  oonfflderable  developemtnt  of  these  organs  is  more  com«  - 
mon  in  warm  climates,  and  has  been  noticed  in  the  N^roea,. 
Moors,  and  C<^pts,  among  whom  it  has  been  the  practice  for 
females  to  be  circumcised "f-.  This  point  is  even  noticed- 
by  Flint.  When  the  Abyssinians  were  ^.converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  rixteenth  century,  the  Cathdic  mission- 
aries thought  fit  to  forbid  drcumcision,  deeming  it  a  relic  of - 
Judaism.  As  the  taste  of  the  men  had  been  formed  on- 
the  old  practice,  they  did  not  approve  this  innovation,  and- 


*  Lib.  eit.  p.  158. 
'  t  In  the  Appendix,  No.  1,  entitled  "  An  Accoont  of  dream* 
dsion  as  it  is  practised  on  the  windward  Coast  of  AfHca,''  to  tbe 
second  volume  of  his  very  interesting  Account  of  the  native  Afncsos, . 
Br.  WiNTSRBOTTOM  informs  us,  that  this  operation  is  pe^ormed  on 
the  females  as  well  as  the  males ;  and  that  it  is  equally  common  to 
both  sexes  in  many  parts  of  Arabia,  at  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and 
durat,  in  Egjrpt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.' 
'*  Among  the  Mahommedan  nations  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
(Sierra  Leone),  the  operation  consists  in  mnoving  the  nymph», 
together  with  the  praDpntium  clitoridis,  not  the  clitoris  itself,  as  has 
been  imagined."  p.  239.  Bruce,  who  gives  a  similar  account  of 
tiie  circumcision^  or,  as  he  calls  it,  excision,  practised  in  Abyssinia, 
refers  the  origin  of  the  custom  to  a  natural  redundancy  or  excess  of 
the  parts,  on  which  it  is  perfbrmed.  Dr.  Winterbottom,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  on  the  windward  coast  of  Africa  there  is  no  phy-. 
sical  reason  for  it;  the  redundancy  mentioned  by  Bruce  being 
more  rarely  met  with  in  these  countries  than  in  Europe;  **  and 
where  the  custom  of  drcumcision  is  unknown,  which  is  proVKbly 
over  the  greater  part  of  tbe  coatiiieiit,  no  complaint  is  made  on  this 
Jiead."  p.  iHh 
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the  Catholic  ^rls  found  that  they  should  get  no  husbands. 
In  this  dilemma  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  sent  a 
surgeon  from  Rome  to  examine  and  report;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  statement,  the  Pope  authorised  a  renewal  of 
the  ancient  custom. 

Although  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  gene- 
rative organs,  I  may  mention  here  another  striking  peculi* 
arity  in  the  same  women.  I  mean  the  vast  masses  of  fat  ac- 
cumulated  on  thor  buttodcs,  and  giving  to  them  the  «{^- 
pearanoe  of  extraordinary  and  imnatural  appendices. 

<^  The  great  curvature  of  the  spine  iawards,  and  ex- 
tended  posteriors,  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  Hottentot 
race;  but  in  some  of  the  small  Bo^esmans  they  are  carried 
to  a  most  extravagant  degree.""-— ^^  The  projection  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  in  one  sul^ect,  odeasured  five 
indies  and  a  half  from  a  line  touching  the  spine.  This 
protuberance  consisted  of  fat,  and,  when  the  woman  walked, 
bad  the  moat  ridiculous  appearance  imaginable,  every  step 
bemg  accompanied  with  a  quivering  and  tremulous  motion^ 
as  if  two  masses  of  jelly  were  attached  behind*."" 

The  vibration  of  these  substances  at  every  movement 
was  very  striking  in  the  Hottentot  Venus.  They  were  quite 
sofl  to  tlie  feel.  She  measured  more  than  eighteen  inchea 
(French)  across  the  haunches;  and  the  projection  of  the 
hips  exceeded  six  inches. 

Dr.  SoMEKviLLE  found  on  dissection,  that  the  uzf  of  the 
buttocks  arose  from  a  vast  mass  of  fat  interposed  between 
the  skin  and  muscles;  apd  that  it  equalled  four  fingers 
l>readth  in  tliicknessf.  Cuviea^  describes  the  prptube- 
fance  to  be  produced  by  a  mass  of  fat,  traversed  in  various 


•  Biasow,  lib.  eii.  p.  281.  t  li^'  (i^  P-  lW^ 

I  Lib.  tit.  p.  360. 
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directions  by  strong  cellular  threads,  and  easily  removed  from 
the  glutei.  The  Hottentot  Venus  stated  that  this  depo- 
sition of  fat  does  not  take  place  until  the  first  pregnancy; 
and  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Babrow*. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  sacrum  and 
OS  ooccygis  have  the  same  size,  figure,  and  direction  in  these, 
as  in  other  females ;  that  the  latter  bone  is  not  turned  back- 
wards, much  less  prolonged  into  any  resemblance  or  even 
approach  to  a  tail. 

If  the  Negroes  and  Hottentots  approximate  in  some 
points  to  the  structure  of  the  monkey  kind,  as  they  veiy 
certidnly  do,  this  particular  of  the  elongated  nymphae  is 
rather  an  instance  of  the  opposite  description.  For  the 
corresponding  cutaneous  iblds  are  barely  visible  in  the 
simise.  The  tremulous  masses  of  fat,  with  which  the  glutei 
are  loaded,  constitute,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  Cuvi£B-f-y 
*'  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  which  ftppear  in  the 
female  mandrills,  baboons,  &c.  and  which  assume^  at  certain 
epochs  of  their  life,  a  truly  monstrous  developement.'* 

The  most  analogous  animal  structure,  however,  is  that 
of  the  sheep,  of  which  such  vast  and  numerous  flocks  are 
reared  by  the  pasUmd  tribes  of  Asia.  In  this  variety,  a 
large  mass  of  fat  covers  the  buttocks,  occup}dng  the  place  of 
the  tail;  the  protuberance  is  smooth  or  naked  below,  aqd 
a]ppears  when  viewed  behind  aa  a  double  hemisphere  the 
coccyx  being  just  perceptible  to  the  touch  in,  the  notdi  be- 
tween the  two.  It  consists  merely  of  fat,  and  fluctuates, 
in  walkipg  when  very  large,  like  tlie  buttocks  of  the  Hotr: 
tentots.     The  mass  sometimes  reaches  the  weight  of  thirty 


^  LUt,  fti.  p.  168L  t  ^^-  ^^.  P*  ^. 
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or  forty  pounds.  Pallas*,  who  has  described  this  breed 
of  sheep  very  well,  calls  it  ovis  steatopyga,  or  fat-buttocked 
sheep. 

The  peculiarity  is  lost  by  crossing  the  breed  with  other 
sheep;  and  it  becomes  considerably  diminished,  when  the 
animals,  being  purciiased  by  the  Russians  and  conveyed  to 
their  towns,  quit  their  native  pastures,  and  change  their 
mode  of  life. 

As  this  fat-buttocked  sheep  is  universally  held  to  be  a 
mere  variety,  we  cannot  deem  the  analogous  structure  of 
the  Bosjesmen  and  Hottentots  to  afford  any  adequate  ground 
tor  referring  those  tribes  of  human  beings  to  a  distinct  spe- 
des.  The  developement  of  the  nymphae,  and  the  other 
▼arieties  enumerated  in  this  chapter,  are  merely  analogous 
to  the  variations  observed  in  corresponding  points  amcmg 
our  domestic  animals. 

The  works  of  tlie  older  oosmographers,  and  even  the 
narratives  of  comparatively  recent  travellers,  make  mention 
of  human  varieties  much  more  remarkable  than  any  which  I 
have  recounted.  Such  are  the  African  filemmyes  or  people 
without  heads,  the  Arimaspi  and  Cyclops  with  one  eye,  the 
Monosceli  with  one  leg,  the  giants  and  pigmies,  the  Monor- 
cbides,  the  Anorchides,  Triorchides,  Hermaphrodites'}-,  the 
GynocephaK,  Cynomolgi,  &c.  &c.  which  are  spoken  of  by 
Hebodotus,  Puny,  Pomponius  Mela,  Ptolemy,  and  many 
others.  The  proverbial  license  assumed  by  travellers,  their  ig- 
norance or  disposition  to  deceive,  their  carelessness  in  receiving 


*  Spidlegia  Zoohgica;  fascic.  11,  p.  63  et  seq. 

Mere  are  breeds  of  sheep  in  Persia,  S^ria,  Palestine,  and  some 
parts  of  Africa,  in  which  the  tail  is  not  deficient  as  in  the  ovis  stea- 
topyg^a,  but  retains  its  usual  len^,  and  becomes  loaded  with  fat« 

t  I  have  considered  this  subject  in  the  article  GsNEaATiON  of 
Dn  RcEs's  Cychp<edia, 
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or  oommunicadng  facts,  and  the  credulity  and  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous in  their  readers,  are  all  favourable  to  the  production 
and  diffU^n  of  such  stories.  In  proportion  as  distant 
regions  become  well  known,  such  monstrouties  disappear; 
and  the  progress  of  natural  knowledge  will  gradually  consign 
all  these  marvellous  tales  to  oblivion.  The  great  mass  of 
information,  which  we  now  possess  concerning  the  animal 
creation  in  general,  respecting  the  human  structure  and 
functions  in  particular,  and  their  various  modifications  in 
the  principal  races  of  the  species,  afford  us  critical  rules,  by 
which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  extraordinary  narratives 
can  be  easily  and  certainly  determined.  We  need  not 
waste  any  more  time  on  the  fabulous  varieties  above  al- 
luded to,  yet  there  is  one,  which  has  found  believers  even  in 
our  own  times:  I  allude  to  the  men  with  tails,  who  having 
been  again  and  again  spoken  of  by  various  authors,  were 
defended  and  patronised  not  long  ago  by  Lord  Monboddo. 
Not  to  mention  that,  the  existi^ce  of  a  tail  in  man  would  be 
quite  inconsistent  with  all  the  rest  of  his  structure,  and  more 
particularly  with  all  the  arrangements  both  of  the  hard  and 
soft  parts  compodng  or  contained  in  the  pelvis,  we  may 
observe  that  nearly  all,  who  have  spoken  of  the  homines 
caudati,  do  so,  not  from  their  own  observation,  but  from  the 
reports  or  information  of  others.  While,,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  who  pretend  to  have  had  ocular  testimony  of  the  fact, 
mention  it  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  circumstances, 
as  obviously  to  destroy  their  own  credit;  and  they  differ 
most  widely  from  each  other  even  when  speaking  of  the 
same  people*.    Agmn,  the  most  intelligent  and  accurate 


*  These  remarks  are  exemplified  by  Blumenbach  in  the  state- 
ments, widch  have  been  published  concerning  the  tails  of  the  For- 
Aosans:  de  g,  h,  var.  not,  sect.  iii.  ^  70.  He  also  succeeded  in 
tracing  to  its  source  the  engraved  representation  of  a  man  with  a 
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travellers,  in  describing  the  same  pe(^le,  either  make  no 
mention  of  the  procUgy,  or  else  characterise  it  as  a  puiic 
fiction.  Thus,  instead  d£  finding  the  existence  -of  any  race 
of  men  with  tails  authenticated  by  credible  witneaset,  there 
is  no  example  even  of  a  nngle  family  cUsplaying  such  an 
anomaly,  although  there  are  well-luiown  instances  of  fatuiiias 
with  RX  fingers  on  each  hand. 

The  connderation  of  monstrous  productions  belongs  to 
pathology  and  physiolc^,  rather  than  to  tlie  natural  history 
<if  our  spedcs.  I  have  given  a  description  of  them,  with 
some  remarks  on  their  production,  in  the  fifth  voluBie  of  the 
Mecfioo-chirurgical  Transactions. 


CHAPTER  VI- 

tature.     Origin  and 
Varieties  in  Farm. 


No  port  of  the  natural  history  of  man  has  been  more 
confused  and  disgraced  by  fables  and  hyperbolical  exaggera- 
tion than  the  present  division.      Not  to  mention  the  pigmies 

tail,  and  in  proving  that  it  was  originally  the  figure  of  a  monkey, 
transmitted  from  one  author  to  another,  and  haroaidzed  a  little  at 
each  step.  Martini,  in  his  version  of  Buffon,  took  a  plate  from 
the  Amoenitatet  of  Linneus;  who  took  it  from  Alurovandus,  who 
took  it  from  Gesner,  who  took  it  from  a  German  description  of  the 
Holy  Land  (Reyst  in  das  Gelohte  Land;  Mentz,  1486),  in  which  it 
represents  a  quadrumanous  monkey,  which,  with  oilier  exotic  ani-* 
mals,  was  seen  in  the  journey.  This  quadrumanous  simia  had  heen 
gradually  transformed  by  those  who  suoccftsiveiy  copied  the  en- 
fravings^  into  a  human  two-handed  being.    Ibid,  note  p.  27  U 
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md  giants  of  antiquity ,  the  bones  of  different  large  animals 
ascribed  to  human  subjects  of  immoderate  stature,  even 
by  such  men  as  Buffon,  sufficiently  prove  our  assertion* 
The  accuracy  of  modem  investigation  has,  however,  so 
completely  exposed  the  extravagance  of  such  suppositions^ 
that  they  do  not  require  very  detailed  connderation. 

There  is  no  fixed  law  determining  invariably  the  human 
stature^  although  there  is  a  standard,  as  in  other  species  of 
ammals,  horn  which  the  deviations,  independently  of  disease 
or  accident^  are  not  very  considerable  in  either  direction. 
In  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  the  height  of  the 
human  race  varies  from  four  feet  and  a  half  to  six  feet 
Individuals  of  six  feet  and  some  inches  are  not  uncommon 
in  this  and  other  European  countries.  Occasional  instances 
have  be^i  known,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  men 
readiing  the  height  of  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  feet;  and 
andent  and  even  modem  authors  speak  of  the  human  stature 
reaching  ten,  and  even  eighteen  feet  The  latter  repve- 
sentabons  are  grounded  on  lai^  bones  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
These,  together  with  the  common  propensity  to  believe  and 
report  what  is  marvellous,  and  the  noUon  that  mankind 
have  undergone  a  physical  as  well  as  moral  degeneracy  since 
their  first  formation,  have  led  to  a  very  common  belief  that 
the  hiunan  stature  in  general  is  at  this  period  less  than  it 
was  in  remote  ages*.  We  are  warranted  in  suspectmg  the 
accounts  of  such  great  elevation  above  the  ordinary  stature 
in  the  human  spedes,  by  observing  that  nature,  within  the 

*  The  notion  of  dimhiislied  stature  and  Atrengih  seems  to  have 
been  jast  as  prevalent  in  ancient  times  as  at  present.  Pliny  ob« 
•erres  of  the  hmnan  height,  ''  cuncto  mortalium  generi  minorem 
indies  fieri:"  vii.  le.  A  most  alarming  prospect,  if  it  had  been  well 
founded.  Houer  more  than  once  makes  a  very  disparaging  com-' 
parison  of  bis  own  degenerate  cotemporaries  to  the  powerftd  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  war. 
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1;iine  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  reoords,  exhibits  no 
fuch  disproportions  in  other  species.  We  find,  too»  that 
the  height  of  these  giants  is  reduced,  as  we  approadi  modem 
times,  to  what  we  have  opportunities  of  observing  now :  so 
that  we  may  probably  affirm,  that  no  sufficiently  authen- 
ticated example  can  be  adduced  of  a  man  higher  than  dght 
or  nine  feet. 

The  large  bones,  on  which  the  notions  about  giants  have 
been  in  many  instances  founded,  have  been  discovered,  by 
the  accurate  examinations  of  modem  science,  to  belong  to 
exUnct  species  of  animals  of  the  elephant  and  other  allied 
kinds.  Of  the  loose  and  unphilosophical  manner,  in  which 
these  matters  have  generally  been  inquired  into,  we  hate  a 
spcdmen  in  the  supposed  bones  of  a  barbarian  king.  Habi- 
COT,  an  anatomist  of  some  celebrity,  in  a  work  oititled 
Gtgantostealogia^  describes  some  huge  bones,  found  near 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Chaumont  in  Dauphiny,  in  m 
sepulchre,  over  which  was  a  gray  stone  inscribed  T^vro-* 
Boccuus  Rex.  This  skeleton!  he  says,  was  twenty-five  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  ten  feet  broad  at  the  shoulders. 
RiOLAK,  in  his  Gigantomachiaj  disputes  this  measurement, 
and  affirms  that  the  bones  belong  to  the  elephant.  In  the 
long  controversy  which  ensued,  it  never  occurred  to  either 
of  the  learned  disputants  to  describe  or  represent  the  bones 
exactly.  It  is  surprising  that  Buffon  should  have  figured 
and  described  the  fbssil  bones  of  large  animals  as  remains  of 
human  giants,  in  the  supplement*  of  his  classical  work. 
Together  with  others  he  mentions  those  dug  up  at  Lucerne 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  still  priBserved  there.  Blumen- 
BACH  found  these,  on  the  first  view,  to  be  elephants^  bones. 
Felix  Plater,  an  excellent  physician  and  anatomist  of  his 
time,  after  carefully  examining  and  measuring  these  bones, 

•  Tom.  V. 
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declared  dial  they  bdoagfed  to  a  human  giant  of  terenteen 
feet,  and  had  a  drawing  made  of  thb  skeleton,  acoorcKng  to 
his  opinion  of  its  dimenttons;  which  drawing  is  still  pre* 
served  in  the  Jesuits^  C<dlege  at  Lucerne*. 

That  men  in  general  were  taller  in  the  easrly  ages  of  thf 
world  than  at  present,  or  that  example  of  very  tall  men 
were  then  more  frequent  than  now,  has  been  asserted  with- 
out any  proof.  The  remains  of  human  bones,  and  par^ 
ticularly  the  teeth,  which  are  unchanged  in  the  most  ancient 
urns  and  burial-places,  the  mummies,  and  the  sarcc^phagua 
of  the  great  pyramid,  of  Egypt,  demonstrate  this  point 
clearly:  and  every  &ct  which  we  can  collect  fiom  andent 
works  of  art,  from  armour,  as  helmets  and  br^Eist-plates,  or 
from  buildings  designed  for  the  abode  and  accommodation 
of  men,  concurs  in  strengthening  the  proof.  Blumeiibach 
has  the  skull  and  bones  of  an  old  person,  taken  out  of  a 
burial-plaoe  of  the  most  remote  antiqmty  in  Denmark,  (ex 
antiquissimo  tumulo  Cidabvco),  and  corresponding  in'  size  to 
the  modem,  staiidard.  That  we  cannot  have  degoierat^  in 
coHsequenoe  of  the  habits  of  civilised  society,  is  clear,  be* 
4:au8e  the  individuals  of  nations  living  in  a  way  so  different 
finom  us  as  the  native  Americans,  Africans,  and  South  Sea 
Islanders,  be  do  not  exceed  us  in  atatUre.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  generally  observed  of  these  race^  that  they  are  shorter 
than  the  Europeans. 

In  mentioning  individuals  who  have  exceeded  the  ordi- 
nary height,  it  h  necessary  to  confine  ourselves,  in  order  to 
avoid  what  may  be  fabulous  or  exaggerated,  to  instances  in 
our  own  times.  One  of  the  King  of  Prussians  gigantic 
guards,  a  Sw^ede,  measured  8^  feet ;  and  a  yeoman  of  the 
Duke  Joim  Fekderic,  at  Brunswick  Hanover,  was  of  the 
same  height.  '^  Gilly,  who  was  exhibited  as  a  shew,  mea- 


*  De  g»  h.  var.  nat.  p.  361, 
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fured  8  feet  (SHredish  *).  J.  H.  Reich abdt,  of  fnedherg 
near  Frankforti  was  8  feet  S  inches :  his  father  and  sister 
were  both  gigantic  f.  Several  Irishmen,  measuring  from  7 
to  8  feet  and  upwards,  have  been  exhibited  in  this  country. 
The  individual  whose  skeleton  is  in  the  College  Museum 
was  8  feet  4  inches. 

A  female  of  Stargard,  named  La  Pierbx,  was  7  feet 
(Danish  \). 

Mabtik  Saliiebon,  a  well-proportioned  Mexican  giant, 
the  son  of  a  Mestizo  by  an  Indian  woman,  measures  7  feet 
8|  inches,  and  is  well  proportioned  §. 

Bkbb,  the  dwarf  of  Stanislaus,  King  q{  Poland,  was 
8S  inches  (French),  and  well-proportioned.  I£s  spine  be- 
came curved  as  he  ap^nxNidied  manhood;  he  grew  weak, 
and  died  at  twentythree  ||. 

The  Pdish  noUeman,  Bobwlasxt,  who  was  well-^nade, 
dever,  and  skilled  in  languages,  measured  S8  Ftois  inches^ 
He  had  a  brother  c£  84  inches,  and  a  aster  of  21  ^. 

A  Friesland  peasant  at  twenty-six  years  c£  age  had 
reached  S9  Amsterdam  inches.  C.  H.  Stoisbin,  of  Nii- 
remberg,  was  nearly  8  feet  high  at  twen^,  weU  propor- 
tioned, and  possessed  of  talents.  Her  parents,  brothers,  and 
nsters,  were  dwarfs  "f^. 

Of  numerous  other  instances  on  record,  most  seem  to 


•  Ahhtmdl  dtr  Konigl  Sthwed.  AkademU ;  1765,  p.  319. 

t  LuDwiG  NaturgttchiehU  dtr  Memchen^pecitSf  p.  161. 

I  Ibid.  See  also  Haller,  JSZem.  PhytioL  lib.  xxx.  sectl, 
^17. 

§  Humboldt's  PoHiieul  Essm^,  book  iL  cbap.  6. 

il  Bvrfon,  Hist.  nat.  t  xv.  p.  176. 

%  Mtmoin  of  the  ceUhraied  Dwarf,  Jot.  Sarwhuhi^  &c.  Load. 
1788. 

tt  Lavater's  Phytiognmn,  FrogmcnL  it.  p.  72.  LuDWio  Ak- 
iurgttehichiiy  &c.  p.  164. 
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have  been  diseased,  and  particularly  rickety  individuals ;  so 
that  they  may  be  classed  among  pathological  phenomena^ 
The  men  who  have  considerably  exceeded  the  ordinary  stan* 
dard,  have  neither  possessed  those  proportions  in  their  form 
which  we  account  elegant,  nor  has  their  strength  by  any 
means  corresponded  to  their  size.  The  head,  in  these  cases^ 
is  bolow  the  ratio  which  it  should  bear  to  the  body,  accord'* 
ing  to  what  we  deduce  from  men  of  ordmary  stature;  hence 
the  bridn  must  be  comparatively  smaller.  It  is  a  general 
observation,  that  very  large  men  are  seldom  distinguished  by 
extent  or  force  of  mental  power.  The  dwarfs,  agun,  are 
mostly  ill-made ;  the  head,  in  particular,  is  too  large.  There 
are  very  few  instances  of  what  we  can  deem  healthy  well*^ 
made  men,  with  all  the  proper  attributes  of  the  race,  much 
below  the  general  standard. 

Some  varieties  of  the  human  race  exceed,  and  others 
fall  short  of  the  ordinary  stature  in  a  small  degree.  The 
source  of  these  deviations  is  in  the  breed ;  they  are  quite  in* 
dependent  c^  external  influences.  In  all  the  five  human  va* 
riedes  some  tribes  and  nations  are  conspicuous  for  bright 
and  strength ;  others  for  lower  stature,  and  inferior  muscular 
power.  But  in  no  case  is  the  peculiarity,  whether  of  tallnesi 
or  shortness,  confined  to  any  particular  temperature,  climate^ 
ntuation,  or  mode  of  Efe. 

In  the  Caucasian  variety,  there  are  no  strongly-marked 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  standard,  in  either  direction. 
Some  parts  of  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  the  mountains  of 
the  Tyrol  and  Salzburg,  are  rather  distinguished  for  the 
tallness  of  their  inhabitants ;  while  the  Finnish  race  in  the 
north  of  Europe  may  be  short  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  andent  Germans  were  remarked  for  tlieir  great  sta- 
ture ;  "  magna  corpora''  is  the  expresidon  of  Tacitus,  which 
is  also  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Cmsau.  Large 
bodies  and  limbs,  as  well  as  undaunted  courage,  are  the  at- 
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tributes  assigned  to  them  by  Pompoxius  Mela  ;  '*  immancv 
animis  et  corporibus.'**  We  have  no  data  for  determining 
ihar  precise  stature ;  there  is,  however,  no  proof  that  it  ex- 
ceeded the  tallest  of  the  present  G^man  races,  so  that 
some  of  their  finest  and  most  robust  men  may  have  some- 
what exceeded  six  feet.  Modem  Saxony  and  the  Tyrol 
could  probably  furnish  on  equal  proportion  of  sudi  indivi- 
duals. 

The  inhabitants  of  America  exhibit  more  conspicuous 
examples  both  of  tall  and  short  races.  Ulloa  observes  of 
the  Pei^uvians,  that  men  and  women  are  generally  low,  but 
well-proportioned  *.  Cook  calls  the  Pechends  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  *<  a  little,  ugly,  half-starved  race;^  and  adds,  ^'  I 
did  not  see  a  tall  person  among  them-(*.^  The  Western 
American  tribes  of  Nootka  Sound,  near  the  Columtua,  and 
further  north,  are  described  by  Cook|,  Lewis,  and 
Clabxe  §,  as  low  in  stature. 

The  Chaymas  of  South  America,  says  Humboldt,  ^^  ars 
in  general  short,,  and  they  appear  so  particularly  when  com- 
pared, I  shall  not  say  with  their  neighbours  the  Caribbees, 
or  with  the  Payaguas  or  Guayquilits  of  Paraguay,  equally 
remarkable  for  their  stature,  but  with  the  ordinary  natives 
of  America.  The  common  stature  of  a  Chayma  is  1.57 
met.  or  4  feet  10  inches  French  (about  6  feet  2  inches  Eng- 
lish). Their  body  is  tliick-«et,  shoulders  extremely  broad, 
and  breast  flat     AU  their  limbs  are  round  and  fleshy  ||.^ 

He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  <^  the  ordinary  stature  of  the 
Guayquilits  or  Mbayas,  who  live  between  30^  and  9SP  south 

•  Voyage  to  South  America^  v,  I,  p,  267. 

t  Cook's  Voffage  toward*  the  South  Pole ;  v.  2,  p.  183.    Alio 
FoRSTER,  Obt,  on  a  Voyage  round  the  World;  p.  260. 
I  Voyage  to  the  Pacificy  v.  2,  pp.301,  966. 
^  Travels  to  the  Souree  of  the  Missouri,  ch.  23. 
n  Personal  Narrative,  v.  3,  p.  222,  223. 
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htitude,  IS,  according  to  Azzaba,  1.84  met*  or  5  feet  8 
inches  French  (6  feet  i  inch  English).  The  Payaguas, 
equally  tall,  have  ^ren  their  name  to  Payaguay  or  Para- 
guay.^ The  same  accurate  observer  informs  us,  respecting 
the  Caribbees  of  Cumana,  that  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  almost  ^gantic  size  from  all  the  other  nations  he  has 
seen  in  the  new  world  ♦. 

Among  the  native  tribes  in  the  cold  regions  north  of 
Canada, .  Mr.  He abne  f  saw  inctividuals  of  6  feet  3  and  4 
inches.  Mr.  Baetbah  found  the  Muscogulges  and  Chero- 
kees  of  North  America,  between  81°  and  85°  north  lati- 
tude, taller  than  Europeans;  many  being  above  6  feet,  and 
few  under  6  feet  8  or  10  inches  J. 

The  Patagonians  §,  or,  according  to  their  indigenous 
name,  the  Tehuels,  who  occupy  the  south-eastern  part  of 
South  America,  have  been  the  most  celebrated  for  thdr  co- 
lossal stature ;  and  really  seem  to  be  the  tallest  race  of  hu- 
man beings.  Thdr  height,  however,  has  been  exaggerated 
by  some,  while  others  have  denied  that  it  exceeded  the  ordi- 
nary standard.  Pi^afetta  ||,  who  accompanied  Magai.-' 
haens  on  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  gives 
them  the  height  of  8  Spanish  feet  (7  feet  4  inches  Englidi). 
Subsequently  to  this  period,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
narratives  of  European  travellers  are  so  strangely  contradic- 

•  Personal  Narrative^  v.  3,  p.  286. 

f  Journey  to  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  p.  351,  note. 

I  Travels,  p.  482. 

^  The  name  of  Patagonians  is  said  by  Blumenbach  to  have' 
been  given  to  them  by  the  Spamards,  because  they  deemed  them 
allied  to  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Chonos,  and  from  their  lower 
limbs  being  covered  with  guanaco  skins,  so  as  to  resemble  the  hairy 
legs  of  animals,  which  are  called  in  Spanish  patas.  De  g,  k.  var, 
not,  p.  264. 

II  Vioggio  atorno  il  Mondo,  in  the  collection  of  Ramvsio,  v.  1, 
p.  353. 
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tory  and  inconsistent  witli  each  other  on  the  subject  of  these 
Putagonians,  that  they  afford  a  lesson  inculcating  most 
strongly  the  necessity  of  caution  and  diffidence  in  employing 
«uch  reports  *.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to 
represent  what  appears  the  probable  state  of  the  case,  after 
ireighing  and  critically  considering  the  most  unexceptionable 
testimonies. 

The  Patagonians  seem  to  be  a  tall  but  not  ^gantic  race, 
and  to  possess  a  remarkably  muscular  frame.  The  only  in^ 
dividuals  ever  seen  in  Europe  were  brought  to  Spain  ta< 
wards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  seen  at  Seville 
\ij  the  clasfflcal  traveller  Vak  LinschoteN)  who  says  they 
Were  well-formed  and  large  in  the  body.  The  variety  in 
the  statements  of  different  travellers  makes  it  difficult  to  as^ 
fflgn  any  particular  height ;  but  we  are  authorised  iu  repre* 
senUng  it  as  commonly  reaching  6  feet,  being  often  5  or  6 
inches  higher,  and  sometimes  even  7  feet. 

BouQAiNviLLE  says  that  none  were  under  5  feet  6  inches, 
and  none  over  5  feet  11  inches :  which,  in  English  measure, 
are  about  5  feet  11  and   6  feet  4^  inches  f,     Commer** 


^  The  opposing  testimonies  of  various  Spanish,  French,  English, 
and  Dutch  navigators,  who  have  spoken  of  the  Patagonians  front 
the  time  of  their  being  first  noticed  by  Pigafetta  to  the  voyages  in 
the  last  century,  are  brought  together  in  the  French  Histoire  des 
Navigations  aux  Terres  Australa ;  and  the  statement  may  be  seen 
in  English  in  Dr.  Hawk es worth's  general  introduction  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  voyages  undertaken  by  order  of  His  present  Majesty, 
&c.  3  V.  4to. 

t  Voy.  autour  du  Monde,  4to.  p.  126.  The  crew  of  the  Etoile 
had  seen  several  in  a  preceding  voyage  6  feet  high  (nearly  6  feet  5 
English).    Ibid. 

Db  la  Giraudais  represented  the  least  of  those  he  saw,  iii 
1766,  as  5  feet  7  inches  Fr.  or  more  than  6  feet  11  inches  English. 

Pernetty*s  Hist,  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  p.  1^. 
The  least  of  those  seen  by  Duclos  Guvot  were  of  the  same  si^c ; 
the  rest  considerably  taller.    Ibid.  p.  273. 
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soK*,  however,  who  was  with  him,  makes  some  of  the 
6  feet  4  inches  (6  feet  9-10  Eng.).  Bougainvilub  says  that 
their  broad  shoulders,  large  bead,  and  stout  limbs,  made 
them  appear  Uke  giants.  They  were  robust  and  well-made^ 
with  strong  muscles,  firm  and  compact  flesh. 

Commodore  Bybon  says  of  one  who  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  party,  ^^  I  did  not  measure  him ;  but  if  I  may 
judge  of  his  height  by  the  proportion  of  bis  stature  to  my 
own,  it  could  not  be  much  less  than  7  feet  f  .*"  An  English- 
nan  of  6  feet  2  inches  appeared  among  them  as  a  pigmy 
among  giants.  They  were  large  and  muscular  in  propor* 
tion}. 

Captain  Wallis  measured  several  of  them  carefully: 
one  of  them  was  6  feet  7  inches ;  several  were  6  feet  5  inches 
and  6  feet  6  inches :  but  the  stature  of  the  greater  part  waa 
from  5  feet  10  inches  to  6  feet§.  Caetkbst's  ||  statement 
coincides  with  this. 

Falknxb,  who  lived  some  time  in  the  country,  describes 
the  great  Cacique  Cangafol  as  7  feet  some  inches  high. 
When  standii^  on  tip-toe,  he  could  not  reach  to  the  top  of 
hu  head.  He  did  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  an  Indian 
above  an  inch  or  two  taller  than  Cangafol  ^. 

The  stature  of  the  Patagonians  was  measured  with 
great  accuracy  by  the  Spanish  officers  m  17S5  and  6 :  they 


*  Letter  to  Lalandb  in  the  Journal  Encyclopldique,  1772. 

t  Hawkksworth's  Collection  of  Voyages^  v.  1,  p.  28. 

{  Ibid.  p.  32. 

S  Ibid.  p.  374. 

II  Philosophical  TransactionSy  v.  60.  '<  Ws  measured  tbe  height 
of  many  of  these  people :  they  were  in  general  all  from  6  feet  to 
6  feet  5  inches,  although  there  were  some  who  came  to  6  feet  7 
inches,  but  none  above  that''  "  Altogether  they  are  the  finest  set 
of  men  I  ever  saw  any  where."    P.  22,  23. 

^  Description  of  Patagonia. 
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found  the  common  hei^t  to  be  6^  to  7  feet ;  and  the  higfaeit 
was  T  feet  li  inch  *. 

Faixneb  says  that  this  tribe,  which  he  calls  Pueldie8» 
live  inland.  When  we  consider  this  fact,  and  that  their  hiditB 
are  wandering,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  some  of  thoK 
who  have  vinted  the  coast  have  not  met  with  them ;  but 
have  found,  instead  of  the  tall  Patagonians,  Americans  ei 
ordinary  stature  belonging  to  other  neighbouring  tribes. 

After  surveying  the  tall  and  muscular  frames  of  the  Pa- 
tagonians, Caribbees,  Cherokees,  and  many  other  Amerioui 
tribes,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  notion  brou^t  fcirwanl 
and  defended  by  many  learned  men,  including  even  a  BoF- 
FOK  and  a  Robebtson,  that  the  new  worid  is  un&vourable 
to  the  formation  and  full  developement  of  animal  existence? 
The  former  writer  asserts  that  the  animals  common  to  the 
eld  and  new  vrndd  are  smaller  in  the  latter;  that  those  pe« 
culiar  to  the  new  are  all  on  a  smaller  scale ;  that  those  which 
have  been  domesticated  in  both,  have  degenerated  in  Ame« 
rica;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  exhibits  fewer  species.  He 
extends  tlie  same  kind  of  assertion  and  reasoning  to  the 
human  spedes,  which  he  describes  as  dwarfish,  puny,  and 
weak  in  body,  and  destitute  of  all  mental  vigour,  capao^, 
and  talent -f*.  All  these  representations  are  fully  and  clearly 
refuted  by  Mr.  Jeffebson  ^,  'who  has  displayed  as  mudi 
eloquence  and  sound  reasoning  in  vindicating  the  savage  na- 
tions q£  America  from  the  aspersions  of  the  great  French 
naturalist,  as  he  shewed  energy  and  perseverance  in  assert- 
ing the  liberties  of  his  own  countrymen,  wisdom  and  firm* 
n^ss  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  chief  magistrate.     In 


^  Viaj€  al  Estrtcho  de  Maoalhaens  ;  Madrid,  1788,  4ta  pp. 
325  ot  8cq. 

t  Histaire  luUurelle,  t.  xviii.  p.  100— '166. 
I  Noiu  on  Vir^iniMy  p.  72--04. 
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the  following  remarks  he  has  brought  forwards  the  mammoth 
in  opposition  to  those  learned  theories:  the  reasomng  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  Patagonians,  Caribs,  and  other 
tribes  of  powerful  men,  which,  bdng  in  actual  existence,  af- 
f<nrd  a  safer  ground  of  oonclu^on  respecting  the  present  ca^ 
pabilities  of  the  cUmate,  soil,  and  air  of  America,  than 
those  colossal  remains  of  an  extinct  species,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  a  very  different  order  of  things. 

'^  It  (the  mammoth)  should  have  sufficed  to  rescue  the 
earth  it  inhabited,  and  the  atmosphere  it  breathed,  from 
the  imputation  of  impotence  in  the  conception  and  nourish- 
ment of  animal  life  on  a  large  scale;  to  stifle  in  its  birth  the 
c^nion  of  a  writer,  the  most  learned  of  all  in  the  science  of 
animal  history,  that  in  the  new  world  living  nature  is  much 
less  active,  much  less  energetic,  than  in  the  old.    As  if  both 
ndes  of  the  globe  were  not  warmed  by  the  same  genial  sun ; 
as  if  a  soil  of  the  same  chmnical  composition  was  less  capable 
of  elaborati(m  into  animal  nutriment  in  America  than  in  the 
ancient  continent ;  as  if  the  fruits  and  grains  from  that  soil 
and  sun  yielded  a  less  ridi  chyle,  gave  less  extension  to  the 
aolidsand  fluids  of  the  body,  or  produced  sooner  in  the  car- 
tilages, memtomes,  and  fibres,  that  ri^dity  which  restrains 
all  further  extension,  and  terminates  animal  growth.     The 
truth  is,  that  a  pigmy  and  a  Patagonian,  a  mouse  and  a 
mammoth^  derive  their  dimensions  from  the  same  nutritive 
juices ;  the  difference  of  increment  depends  on  circumstances 
unsearchable  to  beings  with  our  capacities.     All  races  of 
anufpalfl  seem  to  have  reeaved  from  their  Maker  certain  laws 
of  e^^tension  at  the  time  of  their  formation.    Their  elabora- 
tive  organs  were  formed  to  produce  this,  while  proper  ob- 
stacles were  opposed  to  all  further  progress.     Below  these 
limits  they  cannot  faU,  nor  rise  above  tliem.     What  hiter« 
mediate  station  they  shall  take,  may  depend  on  soil,  climate, 
fcxxl,  or  selection  in  breeding :  but  all  tlic  manna  of  heaven 
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voiild  nevor  raise  the  mouse  to  the  bulk  of  the  mam* 
moth." 

Similar  differences  of  stature  to  those  which  I  have  de* 
scribed  in  the  American  occur  also  in  the  Ethiojnan  variety. 
That  of  the  Negroes  in  general  does  not  differ  esaendallj 
irom  our  own.     The  Hottentots  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  country  are  the  smallest  of  the  species  in  Africa.     The 
whole  race  is  shorter  than  Europeans,  yet  not  so  invariably 
but  that  tall  individuals  sometimes  occur.     Thus  Latkobk 
mentions  one  of  six  feet  in  height  |.     The  Bo^esman  tribe, 
however,  are  remarkably  short,  even  among  the  Hottentots. 
Two  individuals  seen  by  Lichtenstein  were  scarcely  ibor 
feet  high  *•     Mr.  Barrow  says  that  *^  in  their  persons  they 
are  extremely  diminutive.     The  tallest  of  the  men  ^n  • 
horde  or  kraal  containing  150  individuals)  measured  only 
4  feet  9  inches,  and  tlie  tallest  woman  4  feet  4  indies. 
About  4  feet  6  inches  is  said  to  ba  the  middle  size  of  the 
men,  and  4  feet  that  of  the  women.    One  of  diese  that  had 
several  children  measured  only  8  feet  9  inches  *f-.^ 

To  shew  how  little  the  varieties  of  our  species  depend  on 
climate,  situation,  or  other  external  influences,  we  find  the 
neighbouring  tribe  to  the  Hottentots,  the  Kafiers,  distin- 
guished for  height  and  strength.  These  qualities^  however, 
are  more  conspicuous  in  the  men  than  in  the  women,  and 
the  same  remark  holds  good  in  other  instances.  Lakgs- 
POKFF  was  surprised  at  finding  the  Marquesan  womai  defi- 
cient iq  those  personal  qualities  which  were  so  remarkable  in 
the  men ;  and  could  hardly  suppose  them  to  be  the  mothers 
of  the  very  fine  males  whom  he  saw.  •*  The  KafFer  women 
were  mostly  of  low  stature,  very  strong  limbed,  and  parti* 
cularly  muscular  in  the  leg ;  but  the  good  humour  thatooo- 


J  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  South  Africa,  4to.  p.  2&Z^ 
•  Travels  in  Southern  Africa^  chap.  viii. 
+  TrmelSy  p.  277, 
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standy  beamed  upon  their  countenances  made  ample  amends 
for  any  defect  in  their  persons.  The  men,  on  the  contrary, 
were  the  finest  figures  I  ever  beheld  :  they  were  tall,  robust, 
and  muscular ;  their  habits  of  life  had  induced  a  firmness  of 
carriage,  and  an  open  manly  manner,  which,  added  to  the 
good-nature  that  overspread  their  features,  shewed  them  at 
once  to  be  equally  unconscious  of  fear,  suspdon,  and 
treachery.  A  young  man  about  tgrenty,  of  6  feet  10  inches 
high,  was  one  of  the  finest  figures  that  perhaps  was  ever 
created.  Ha  was  a  perfect  Hercules ;  and  a  cast  from  bis 
body  would  not  have  disgraced  the  pedestal  of  that  deity  in 
the  Famese  palace  *.^ 

He  states  in  another  place,  that  ^^  there  is  perhaps  no  na* 
tion  on  earth,  taken  collectively,  that  can  produce  so  fine  a 
race  of  men  as  the  KafFers :  they  are  tall,  stout,  muscular, 
MTcU-made,  elegant  figures.  They  are  exempt,  indeed,  from 
many  of  those  causes  that,  in  more  civilised  societies,  ccmtri- 
bute  to  impede  the  growth  of  the  body.  Th^  diet  is 
^mple ;  th^  exercise  of  a  salutary  nature ;  their  body  is 
ndther  cramped  nor  encumbered  by  clothing ;  the  air  they 
breathe  b  pure ;  their  rest  is  not  disturbed  by  violent  love, 
nor  tbdr  minds  ruffled  by  jealousy ;  they  are  free  from 
those  licentious  appetites  which  proceed  frequently  more 
from  a  depraved  imagination  than  a  real  natural  want ;  their 
frame  is  neither  shaken  nor  enervated  by  the  use  of  intoxi^ 
eating  liquors,  which  they  are  not  acquainted  with ;  they 
cat  when  hungry,  and  sleep  when  nature  demands  it.  With 
such  a  kind  of  life  languor  and  melancholy  have  little  to  do^ 
The  countenance  of  a  Kafier  is  always  cheerful ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  demeanour  bespeaks  content  and  {X'ace  of 
mind  f.^ 


*  Barrow's  Sauik^m  Africm,  v.  1,  p.  16Q. 
t  Ibid.  p.  20^. 
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LiCHTENSTEiN  *  givcs  a  Similar  description  of  this 
people ;  and  mentions  one  individual  as  7  feet  high  (Rhyn- 
land  measure). 

The  several  people  classed  under  the  Mongolian  variety 
are  shorter  in  stature  tlian  the  Europeans ;  but,  like  the  na- 
tions belonging  to  the  othc^r  varieties,  they  exhibit  diiFerences 
in  this  respect  The  Chintee  and  Japanese  are  nearly  of 
the  same  h^ght  with  oursrives. 

The  Mongols,  Calmucks,  Burats,  and  other  tribes  of 
central  Asia,  are  shorter.  The  Lewchews  are  a  very  dimi- 
nuttve  race,  the  average  height  <^  the  men  not  exceedii^  5 
feet  S  inches  at  the  utmost  f .  The  Laplanders  and  Samcn- 
edes,  in  Europe,  the  Ostiacs^  Yakuts,  Tungooses,  and 
Tschutfiki,  in  Asia,  the  Greenlanders  and  Eskimaux  of 
Anierica,  all,  indeed,  who  inhabit  high  northern  latitudes, 
are  equally  short,  measuring  from  4  to  a  little  more  than  5 
ieet^ ;  and.  they  agree  remarkably  in  other  characters,,  al- 
llx>ugh  occupying  countriies  so  distant  from  each  other. 

It  has  been  long  ago  reported  that  a  nation  of  white 
dwarfs,  called  Quimos  or  Kimos,  exists  in  the  interior  of 
Madagascar;  but  no  direct  testimony  on  the  subject  has 
been  offered  to  the  public ;  and  Flacourt,  who  viinted  the 
island  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  treated  the  report  as 
fabulous  §.  Lately,  this  nation  of  dwarfs  has  been  again 
brought  forwards ;  Coif merson,  who  accompanied  Bougaix- 
TiLLE  as  naturalist,  and  the  Count  De  Modave,  governor 
of  the  French  setUement  at  Fort  Dauphin,  liaving  declared 


♦  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  ch.  16  and  18. 

t  MacLeod's  Voyage  of  the  Alceste,  &c.  p.  110. 

I  *'  Such  a  person  as  yieU  Sara,  at  Kautokejno  (in  Lapland), 
who  measured  5  feet  8  inches  English,  may  not  be  again  found 
anions  many  hundreds  of  them."    Von  Buch,  TraveU,  p.  354. 

\  Hiituire  dc  la  graiide  He  de  Madagatcan    Paris,  1668. 
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their  belief  in  its  existence  *.  The  only  fact  adduced  in 
proof  of  this  point  is,  that  the  governor  purchased  a  female 
slave,  of  Hght  colour,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high, 
with  long  arms  reaching  to  her  knees.  Bluhenbach*)- 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  individual  must  have  been  mal- 
formed, and  in  a  state  somewhat  nmilar  to  that  of  the  Cre« 
tins  of  Salzburg  and  the  Yalms.  Without,  therefore,  de- 
nying the  existence  of  some  tribe  which  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  reports  respecting  the  Quimos,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  no  proof  has  yet  been  brought  forwards  that 
any  race  of  white  long^armed  dwarfs  exists  in  the  island  of 
Sladagascar. 

On  reviewing  the  &ct8  detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
we  see  that,  although  the  various  races  of  men  differ  from 
each  other  in  stature,  as  well  as  in  other  pcnnts,  these  differ- 
ences are  confined  within  narrower  limits  in  man  than  in 
the  spedes  of  domestic  animals ;  and  consequently  that  they 
do  not  prove  diver^ty  of  species.  The  pigs  taken  fnnn 
Europe  to  the  island  of  Cuba  have  grown  to  twice  their 
original  taze^  and  the  cattle  of  Paraguay  have  experienced  a 
very  remarkable  mcrease.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
the  contrast  between  the  small  Welsh  and  the  huge  cart 


*  The  statements  of  Commerson,  whodiied  at  Madagascar,  and 
of  Mr.  De  Mod  AVE,  are  introduced  into  the  Voyage  d  Maiaya^tar 
€t  mux  Indes  OrientaUs,  par  Mr.  l'Abb6  RocHON,  Paris,  1791.  A 
letter  of  CoMMERSo»f  to  Lalande  is  also  appended  to  the  Voyage 
autour  du  Monde  of  Bougainville. 

t  De  g»  A.  vor.  naU  sect  iii.  ^  73. 

Le  Oentil,  who  was  in  Madagascar  at  the  same  time  with 
CoMMERsoN,  altogether  disbelieves  the  existence  of  ai^  sucfa^warf- 
isfa  people.  Vag.  datu  lee  Mere  de  rinde,  t  2^  p.  603.  Aad  SoN- 
MERAT,  who  saw  the  individual  iuenti<Niied  in  the  text,  considered  it 
merely  as  an  individual  formation;  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientales^ 
U  2,  p.  57. 
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horses,  or  the  Flanders  breed  of  those  animals ;  or  between 
the  Scotch  or  Welsh,  and  the  Holstein  cattle. 

Perhaps  the  horse  affords  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  difference  in  stature.  Mr.  Pennant  ♦  says  that  •*  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Ceylon  there  is  a  small  variety  of  this 
animal,  not  exceeding  thirty  inches  in  height,  whidi  is 
sometimes  brought  to  Europe  as  a  rarity.^ 

The  Paduan  fowl  is  twice  the  size  of  the  common 
poultry. 

In  further  proof  that  the  diversities  of  stature  in  man- 
kind afibrd  no  sufficient  argument  of  original  spedfic  difl«r- 
ence,  we  may  observe  that  individuals  often  occur  in  eadi 
race,  differing  from  each  other  quite  as  mdelj  as  the  gene- 
rality of  any  two  races  differ.  Nay,  we  may  even  see  two 
brothers  as  much  unlike  each  other  in  this  respect  as  the 
Laplander  and  the  Patagonian. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  divei'gtieg  of  fea- 
tures, proportions,  general  form,  stature,  and  the  other  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  the  three  preceding  chapters,  I  must 
repeat  an  observation  already  made  and  exemplified  in  speak- 
ing of  colour :  namely,  that  the  law  of  resemblance  be- 
tween parents  and  offspring,  which  preserves  spedes,  and 
maintains  uniformity  in  the  living  part  of  creation,  suffers 
occasional  and  rare  exceptions ;  that,  under  certain  drcum- 
stances,  an  offspring  is  pi:oduced  with  new  properties,  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  progenitors  ^  and  tliat  the  most  powo^ 
ful  of  these  causes  is  that  artificial  mode  of  life  which  we 
call  the  state  of  domestication. 

A  question  here  naturally  suggests  itself^  how  this  comes 
about  P  How  does  it  happen  that  any  circumstances  in  the 
mode  of  life  influence  the  result  of  the  generative  process  ? 
The  reply  to  this  inquiry  must  be  def^^red  until  the  internal 

•  History  of  Quadrupeds,  vol.  1,  p.  2. 
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mechanism  of  the  animal  motionA  shall  be  more  completely 
laid  open ;  until  we  are  able  to  sliew  how  the  capyiarics  of 
the  mother  form  the  germ  of  a  new  being  out  of  materials 
presented  by  the  common  mass  of  nutritive  fluid ;  and  how 
the  vessels  of  this  embryo,  when  more  advanced,  fashion  the 
nutritive  supply  derived  from  the  mother  into  a  new  set  of 
organs,  and  give  to  the  whole  a  more  or  less  accurate  re- 
semblance to  the  bodies  of  both  parents.     At  present  we 
can  only  note  the  &ctj  that  the  domestic  condition  produces  ' 
in  great  abundance  not  only  those  deviations  from  the  natural 
state  of  the  organisation,  which  constitute  disease,  but  also 
those  departures  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  generative 
functions,  which  lead  to  the  production  of  new  characters  in 
the  offspring,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  new  breeds. 
The  domestic  sow  products  young  twice  a  year ;  the  wild 
animal  only  once.     The  former  frequently  brings  forth  mon« 
atrout  foetuses,  wluch  are  unknown  in  the  latter.     Our  pigs, 
too,  are  invaded  by  a  new  kind  of  hydatids*,  dispersed 
through  the  substance  of  all  the  organs,  constituting  what 
18  called  the  measles  in  pork.     The  creation  of  these  must  be 
referred  to  an  epocha  posterior  to  that  of  the  species,  in 
which  they  are  found,  as  they  do  not  exist  in  its  natural 
state. 

Native  or  congenital  peculiarities  of  form,  like  those  of 
colour,  are  transmitted  by  generation.  Hence  we  see  a 
general  rimilitude  in  persons  of  the  same  blood,  and  can 
distinguish  one  brother  by  his  resemblance  to  another,  or 
know  a  son  by  his  likeness  to  the  father  or  mother,  or  even 
to  the  grandfather  or  grandmother.  All  the  individuals  of 
some  families  are  characterised  by  particular  lines  of  counte- 
Bance ;  and  we  frequepdy  observe  a  p^uliar  feature  conti- 


♦  They  arc  reprssented  by  Blumenbach  in  his  Ahbiidungen  Nm- 
tur-hiftoriichtr  Gegenstande ;  No.  99. 
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wart,  or  number  of  warts  uniting  and  overspreading  the 
whole  body.  The  bristly  parts,  wliich  were  chiefly  about 
the  belly  and  flanks,  looked  and  rustled  like  the  bristles  or 
quills  of  a  hedgehog,  shorn  off  within  an  inch  of  the  skin** 
These  productions  were  hard,  callous,  and  insen^ble 
Otlier  diildren  of  the  same  parents  were  naturally  formed. 

In  a  subsequent  account  presented  to  the  Society  twenty^ 
four  years  afterguards  by  Mr.  H.  Baker,  and  illustrated 
with  a  figure  of  the  hands,  this  man  is  said  to  condnue  in 
the  same  state.  He  was  a  good^-lookiug  person,  and  enjoyed 
good  health :  every  thing  connected  with  his  excretions  was 
natural ;  and  he  derived  no  inconvenience  ftiom  the  state  of 
his  skin,  except  that  it  would  crack  and  bleed  i^ler  very 
hard  work.  He  liad  now  been  shewn  in  London  under  the 
name'  of  the  Porcupine  Man.  "  The  covering,^  says  Mr. 
Baker,  *^  seemed  most  nearly  to  resendile  an  mnumonable 
oompaoy  of  warts,  of  a  dark  brown  cdour,  and  a  cylindrt- 
eal  figure,  rising  to  a  like  height  (an  indi,  at  dieir  full  size), 
and  growing  as  close  as  possiUe  to  one  another,  but  so  stiff 
and  elastic,  that  when  the  hand  is  drawn  over  them  they 
make  a  rustling  noise.'" 

They  are  shed  annually,  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  and 
succeeded  by  a  fresh  jgrowth,  whidi  at  first  are  of  a  paler 
brown.  *^  He  has  had  the  small-pox,  and  been  twice  sali- 
vated, in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  this  disagreeable  covering ; 
during  which  disorders  the  warts  came  off,  and  his  skin  ap- 
peared white  and  smooth,  like  that  of  other  people ;  but  on 
his  recovery  it  soon  became  as  it  was  before.  His  health  at 
other  times  has  been  very  good  during  his  whole  life.^  *^  He 
has  had  six  children,  all  with  the  same  rugged  covering  as 
himself;  the  first  appearance  whereof  in  them,  as  well  as  in 
him,  came  on  in  about  nine  weeks  after  the  birth.  Only 
#ne  of  them  is  Uving,  a  very  pretty  boy,  eight  years  of  agf. 
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whom  I  saw  and  examined  with  his  &ther,  and  who  is  ex- 
actly in  the  same  condition  *.^ 

Two  brothers,  John  Lambert,  aged  twenty-two,  and 
RiCHABD,  aged  fourteen,  who  must  have  bees  grandsons  of 
the  original  porcupine  man,  £j>wabo  Lambebt,  were 
shewn  in  Germany,  and  had  the  cutaneous  incrustation  al- 
ready described.  A  minute  account  of  them  was  published 
by  Dr.  W.  G.  Tilesius  f,  who  mentions  that  the  wife  of 
the  elder,  at  the  time  he  saw  him,  was  in  I^ngland  pregnant* 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  porcupine  family  had  been  exiled 
from  human  society,  and  been  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  some  solitary  spot  or.  desert  island.  By  matching  with 
each  other,  a  race  would  have  been  produced,  more  widely 
different  from  us  in  external  appearance  than  the  Negro.  If 
they  had  been  discovered  at  some  remote  period,  our  philo^ 
sophers  would  have  expkdned  to  us  how  the  soil,  air,  or 
climate  had  produced  so  strange  ah  (Mrgaiusation ;  or  would 
have  demonstrated  that  they  must  have  sprung  from  an  orif 
ginally  diiferent  race;  for  who  would  acknowledge  such 
brisdy  beings  for  brothers  ? 

The  ^ant9  collected  by  Fbeoebic  William  I.  finr  his 
r^^ent  of  guards  produced  a  very  tall  race  in  the  town 
where  they  were  quartered :  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Johm^ 
SON,  they  **  propagated  procerity  J." 


*  Pkilos.  Trans,  v.  49,  p.  21.  A  representation  of  the  hand  is 
also  given  by  Edwards,  in  his^  Gleanings  of  natural  Hutonfy  v.  1, 
p.  212. 

t  Beickreihmg  und  AhhUdung  der  beiden  sogenannten  StacheU 
schwem-menschen  ;  AKenburg,  fbl.  1802,  with  two  plates,  contidmng 
several  figores. 

They  are  also  described  by  Blumenbach,  in  Voigt's  Neue's 
Magazin,  v.  3,  part  4. 

t  "  The  guards  of  the  late  King  Frederic  William  of  Prosi. 
sia,  and  likewise  fbost  of  the  present  monmh,  who  are  aO  of  an 
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This  resemblance  of  offspring  to  parents,  in  native  p^ 
culiarities  of  structure,  prevails  so  extensively,  that  thote^ 
niinute,  and  in  many  cases  imperceptible  differences  of  or- 
ganisation or  vital  properties,  which  repder  men  disposed  to 
particular  diseases,  are  conveyed  from  father  to  son  for  age 
after  age.  This  is  matter  of  ooinmon  notoriety  with  respect 
to  scrofula,  consumption,  gout,  rheumatism,  insanity,  and 
oilier  affections  ofthe  head.  There  is  more  doubt  in  some 
other  cases,  as  hare-lip,  squinting,  club-foot,  hernia,  aneu- 
rism, cataract,  fatuity,  &c.;  of  which,  however,  there  are 
many  well-authenticated  examples*.  There  is  an  here- 
ditary blindness  in  a  family  in  North  America  which  has 
always  affected  some  individuals  for  the  last  hundred  yealrs'f. 
I  have  attended,  at  different  times,  for  complaints  of  the 
iirinary  organs,  a  gentleman,  whose  father  and  grandfather 
flied  of  stone. 

In  small  and  secluded  coiiimnnijties,  where  marriages 
take  place  within  what  we  may  regard  only  as  a  more  et- 
liensive  family,  hereditary  varieties  are  blended  and  pro- 
duce one  form,  which  prev^ls  through  the  whole  drcle. 
The  operation  of  this  principle  may  be  clearly  perceived  in 
a«veral  small  dbtricts:  it  will  act  with  more  efficacy,  and, 
consequently^  be  more  discernible  in  larger  collections  of 
men,  where  differences  of  manners,  religion,  and  language, 
and  mutual  animosities,  forbid  all  intermarriages  with  sur- 
rounding people.     In  the  course  of  time  the  individual  pecu- 


VDcommon  sise,  have  been  quartered  at  Potsdam  for  fifty  years 
past  A  {creat  number  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  place  are 
of  very  high  stature,  which  is  more  especially  striking  in  the 
numerous  gigantic  figures  of  women."  Forster's  Ohitrvatwiu 
made  on  a  Voynge  round  the  World  \  p.  248 — 9. 

♦  Hallcr,  Elem.  Physiol,  loc.  cit. 

t  New  York  Medical  JRepoiU^,  ?.  3,  No.  1. 
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liarities  arc  lost,  and  a  natural  characteristic  countenance  or 
form  is  establishedi  which,  if  the  restrictions  of  intercourse 
are  rigidly  adhered  to,  is  constantly  more  and  more  strength.- 
ened.  The  ancient  Germans,  according  to  the  description 
of  Tacitos,  were  such  a  people;  and  his  short,  but  ex- 
pressive sketch  of  their  character,  most  aptly  confirms  the 
preceding  view:  <<  Ipse  eorum  opin'ionibus  accedoj  qui 
Germanise  populos  nullis  aliis  aliarum  Iktionum  connubiis 
infectos,  propriam  et  sinceram  et  tantum  sui  amilem  gentem 
extitisse  arbitrantur.  Unde  habitus  quoque  corporum^ 
quanquam  in  tantohominum  numero,  idem  onmibus;  truces 
et  caerulei  oculi,  rutilse  comae,  magna  corpora.^  De  Morib. 
Germ.  4.  The  Gipsies  afford  another  example  of  a  people 
spread  over  all  JBurope  for  the  last  four  centuries,  and  nearly 
confined  in  marriages,  by  their  peculiar  way  of  life,  to 
their  own  tribe.  In  Transylvania,  where  there  is  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  the  race  remains  pure,  their  features 
can  consequently  be  more  accurately  observed:  in  every 
country  and  climate,  however,  which  they  have  inhabited, 
they  preserve  their  distinctive  character  so  perfectly,  that 
they  are  recognised  at  a  glance,  and  cannot  be  confounded 
with  the  natives.  But,  above  all,  the  Jews  exhibit  the  most 
striking  instance  of  a  peculiar  national  countenance,  so 
strongly  marked  in  almost  every  individual,  that  persons  the 
least  used  to  physiognomical  observations  detect  it  instantly, 
yet  not  easily  understood  or  described.  Religion  has  in  this 
case  most  successfully  exerted  its  power  in  preventing  com* 
tnunion  with  other  races;  and  this  exclusion  of  intercourse 
with  all  others  has  preserved  the  Jewish  countenance  so 
completely  in  every  bojI  and  climate  of  the  globe,  that  a 
miracle  has  been  thought  necessary  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance. 

In  what  other  way  can  we  explain  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  Scotch.^     Would  it  be  morq  reasonable  to 
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suppose  that  they  descended  from  difTerent  stocks;  or  to 
ascribe  the  high  cheek-bones  of  tlie  latter  to  the  soil  or 
cUmatc  ? 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  particular  form  may  be  per- 
petuated by  confining  tlie  int«:tx>urse  of  the  sexes  to  indi- 
viduals in  whom  it  exists;  so,  again,  it  may  be  changed 
by  introducing  into  the  breed  those  remarkable  for  any  other 
quality.  Connexibns  in  marriage  will  generally  be  formed 
on  the  idea  of  human  beauty  in  any  country;  an  in- 
fluence, this,  which  will  gradually  approximate  the  coun- 
tenance towards  one  common  standard.  If  men,  in  the 
affair  of  marriage,  were  as  much  under  management  as  some 
animals  are  in  the  exerdse  of  their  generative  functions,  an 
absolute  ruler  might  accomplish,  in  his  dominions,  almost 
any  idea  of  the  human  form. 

The  great  and  noble  have  generally  had  it  more  in  thdr 
power  than  others  to  select  the  beauty  of  nations  in  mar- 
riage; and  thus,  wliile,  without  system  or  design,  they 
gratified  merely  their  own  taste,  they  have  distinguished 
their  order,  as  much  by  elegant  proportions  of  person,  and 
beautiful  features,  as  by  its  prerogatives  in  society.  «  The 
same  superiority,'*  says  Cook,  **  which  is  observable  in  the 
erees  or  nobles  in  all  the  other  islands,  is  found  here  (Sand- 
wich Islands).  Those,  whom  we  saw,  were,  without  ex- 
ception, perfectly  well  formed ;  whereas,  the  lower  sort,  be- 
sides their  general  inferiority,  are  subject  to  all  the  variety 
of  make  and  figure  that  is  seen  in  the  populace  of  other 
countries*." 

In  no  instance,  perhaps,  has  the  personal  beauty  of 
a  people  been  more  improved,   by  introducing  handsome 


*  Voyage  to  the  Pacific;  book  iii.  chap.  6.  Forster  gives  a 
similar  representation  of  the  Otahcitcav;  Ohs,  on  a  Voyago  roitnd 
the  World,  p.  220. 
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individuals  to  breed  from,  than  in  the  Persians,  df  whom 
the  nobility  have,  by  this  means,  completely  succeeded  in 
washing  out  the  stain  (^  thdr  Mongolian  origin.  ^^  That 
the  blood  of  the  Per^ans,"^  says  Chabdin,  ^'  is  naturally 
gross,  appears  from  the  Guebres,  who  are  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  are  an  ugly,  ill-made,  rough-tinned 
people.  This  is  also  apparent  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  India,  who  are  nearly  as 
clumsy  and  deformed  as  the  Guebres,  because  they  never 
formed  alliances  with  any  other  tribes.  But,  in  the  odiar 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Persian  blood  is  ifiow  highly  re- 
fined by  frequent  intermixtures  with  the  G^rgians  and 
-Circassians,  two  nations  wliich  surpass  all  the  world  in  per- 
sonal beauty.  There  is  hardly  a  man  of  rank  in  Persia 
who  is  not  bom  of  a  Georgian  or  Circassixm  mother;  and 
even  the  king  himself  is  commonly  sprung,  on  the  female 
side,  from  one  or  other  of  these  countries.  As  it  is  long 
^nce  this  mixture  commenced,  the  Persian  women  have  be- 
come very  handsome  and  beautiful,  though  they  do  ncit 
rival  the  ladies  of  Georgia.  The  men  are  generally  tall  and 
erect,  their  complexion  is  ruddy  and  vigorous,  and  they 
have  a  graceful  air  and  an  engaging  deportment.  The 
mildness  of  the  chmate,  joined  to  their  temperance  in  living, 
has  a  great  influence  in  improving  their  personal  beauty. 
This  quality  tliey  inherit  not  from  their  ancestors;  for,  with^ 
out  the  mixture  mentioned  above,  the  men  of  rank  in  Per»a, 
who  are  descendants  of  the  Tatars,  would  be  extremely 
ugly  and  defonned*.'' 

There  is  no  one  of  the  varieties  above  enumerated,  which 
does  not  exist  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  arumals  confess- 
edly of  the  same  species.  What  differences  in  the  figure 
and  proportion  of  parts  in  the  various  breeds  of  liorses; 


*  Vwfaffe  c«  Peno,  t.  2,  p.  34. 
G  G  1 
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in  the  Arabian,  the  Barb,  and  the  German !  How  striking 
the  contrast  between  the  long-legged  cattle  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  sliort-legged  of  England!  The 
same  diiference  is  obecrved  in  swine.  The  cattle  have  no 
horns  in  some  breeds  of  England  and  Ireland;  in  Sicily,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  very  large  ones.  A  breed  of  sheep, 
with  an  extraordinary  number  of  horns,  as  three,  four,  or 
five  (ovis  polycerata),  occurs  in  some  northern  countries,  as, 
ibr  instance,  in  Iceland,  and  is  accounted  a  mere  variety. 
The  Cretan  breed  of  the  same  animal  (ovis  strepaceros)  has 
long,  large,  and  twisted  horns.  We  may  also  point  out  the 
aolidungular  swine,  with  undivided  hoof,  as  well  as  others 
vrith  three  divisions  of  that  part ;  the  five-toed  fowl  (gallus 
pentadactylus);  the  fat-rumped  sheep  of  Tatary  and 
Thibet,  and  the  broad-tailed  breed  of  the  Cape,  in  wliich 
the  tail  grows  so  large,  that  it  is  placed  on  a  board,  sup- 
ported by  wheels,  for  the  convenience  of  the  animal;  and 
the  rumpless  fowl  (gallus  ecaudatus)  of  America,  and  par- 
ticularly Virpnia,  which  has  undoubtedly  descended  from 
the  English  breed. 

The  common  fowl,  in  different  situaUons,  runs  into 
almost  every  conceivable  variety.  Some  are  large,  some 
3mall ;  some  tall,  some  dwarfish.  They  may  have  a  small 
and  single,  a  large  and  complicated  comb;  or  great  tufts 
of  feathers  on  the  head.  Some  have  no  tidl.  The  legs  of 
some  are  yellow  and  naked,  of  others,  covered  with  feathers. 
There  is  a  breed  with  the  feathers  reversed  in  their  direction 
all  over  the  body ;  and  another  in  India  with  white  downy 
feathers  and  black  skin.  All  these  exhibit  endless  diver- 
sities of  colour. 

A  breed  of  sheep  was  lately  produced  in  America,  the 
origin  and  establishment  o^  which  confirm  the  positions 
already  brought  forwards.  An  ewe  produced  a  male  lamb  of 
singular  proportion  and  appearance.     His  offspring,  by  other 
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ewes,  had,,  in  many  instances,  the  same  characters  with  him- 
self. These  were,  shortness  of  0ie  limbs  *  and  length  of  the 
body,  so  tliat  the  l)reed  was^ called  the  otter  breed,  from 
being  compared  to  that  animal.  The  fore-limbs  were  also  * 
crooked,  so  as  to  give  them  in  one  part  the  appearance  of 
an  elbow,  and  hence  the  name  ancon  (from  ayxtn)  was  ^ven 
to  this  kind  of  sheep.  They  were  propagated  in  conse- 
quence of  being  less  able  to  jump  over  fences.  '^  They  can 
neither  run  nor  jump  Uke  other  sheep.  They  are  more 
infirm  in  their  organic  construction,  as  well  as  more  awk- 
ward in  their  gait,  having  their  fore-1^  always  crooked, 
and  their  feet  turned  inwards  when  they  walk.^ 

^^  When  both  parents  are  of  the  otter  or  ancon  breed, 
their  descendants  inherit  their  peculiar  appearance  and  pro- 
portions of  form.  I  have  heard  but  of  one  questionable 
case  of  a  contrary  nature.^ 

^^  When  an  ancon  ewe  is  impregnated  by  a  common  ram, 
the  increase  resembles  wholly  either  the  ewe  or  the  ram. 
The  increase  of  a  common  ewe,  impregnated  by  an  ancoti 
ram,  follows  entirely  the  one  or  the  other,  without  blending 
any  of  the  disdnguishing  and  essential  peculiarities  of 
both.'' 

^^  Frequent  instances  have  happened  where  common 
ewes  have  had  twins  by  ancon  rams,  when  one  exhibited 
the  complete  marks  and  features  of  the  ewe;  the  other  of 
the  ram.  The  contrast  has  been  rendered  singularly  striking 
when  one  short-legged  and  one  long-legged  lamb,  produced 
at  a  birth,  have  been  seen  sucking  the  dam  at  the  same 
timef.'' 


*  Sir  EvERARD  Home  foand  that  the  bone  of  the  fore-leg  in  one 
of  these  sheep  was  larger  but  not  so  long  as  that  of  a  much  smaller 
Welch  sheep.    Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  v.  1. 

t  Col.  Humphreys  On  a  new  Breed  of  Sheep.  Philor*  Trans. 
1813,  pt.  1. 
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Tlie  forraartion  of  new  varieties  by  breeding  from  indi- 
viduals in  whom  the  derirable  properties  exist  in  the  greatest 
degree,  is  seen  much  nKN*e  distinctly  in  our  domestic  animals 
tlian  in  onr  own  species,  since  the  former  are  entirely  in  our 
pcnv^er.  ^be  great  object  is  to  preserve  the  race  pure,  by 
selecting  for  prG|)agation  the  animals  most  conspicuous  for 
-the  size,  colour,  form,  proportion,  or  any  other  property  we 
iraay  fix  on,  and  excluding  all  others.  In  this  way  we 
may  gain  sheep  valuable  for  their  fleece,  or  for  tlieir  car- 
-GBSS,  large  or  smaU,  with  thick  or  thin  legs;  just  such,  in 
.diort,  as  we  choose,  within  certain  limits. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  is  fully  understood  in 
rearing  horses.  The  Arabian  preserves  the  pedigree  of  his 
liorse  more  'OarefuUy  than  his  own;  and  never  allows  any 
ignoble  blood  to  be  nnxed  with  that  of  his  valued  breeds : 
he  attests  their  unsullied  nobility  by  formal  depositions  and 
numerous  witnesses^.  The  English  breeder  knows  equally 
well  that  lie  must  vary  bis  stallions  and  mares  aoooiding  as 
iie  wi^Sies  for  a  cart-horse,  a  riding4iorse,  or  a  racer;  and 


*  '*  Several  things  concur  to  maintain  this  perfection  in  the 
horses  of  Arabia,  such  as  the  great  care  the  Arabs  take  in  pre- 
serring  the  forced  genuine,  and  by  pcraiitting  none  but  stallions  of 
the  first  form  to  have  access  to  the  mares :  this  is  jiever  done  but  in 
the  presence  of  a  witness,  the  secretary  of  the  emir,  or  some  public 
officer ;  he  attests  the  fact,  records  the  name  of  the  horse,  mare,  and 
whole  pedigree  of  each;  and  these  attestations  are  carefully  prc- 
9erved,  for  on  them  depends  the  future  price  of  the  foal/' 

A  copy  of  a  public  legal  certificate  given  to  the  purchaser  of  an 
Arabian  horse  is  added  in  a  note.  Pennant's  British  Zoology ^  v.  ii. 
fippeudix  1. 

Equal  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses  by  the  Circassians, 
who  distinguish  the  various  races  by  marks  on  the  buttock.  To 
imprint  the  character  of  noble  descent  on  a  horse  of  common  race  is 
a  kind  of  forgery  punished  with  death.  Pallas,  Travels  in  the 
Southern  Provinecsjtf  the  Hiissian  Empire;  cfa.  xiv. 
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that  a  mistake  in  this  point  would  immediately  frustrate  his 
Yiews.  The  distinguished  and  various  excellencies,  wluch 
the  several  English  races  of  these  useful  animals  have  ac- 
quired, shew  what  close  attention  and  perseverance  can  ac- 
complish in  the  improvement  of  breed. 

Blood  is  equally  important  in  the  cock ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  an  inferior  individual  would  inevitably  detericnrate 
the  properties  of  the  offspring. 

The  hereditary  transmisaon  of  physical  and  moral 
qualities,  so  well  understood  and  familiarly  acted  on  in  the 
domestic  animals,  is  equally  true  of  man.  A  superior 
breed  of  human  beings  could  only  be  produced  by  selections 
and  exclusions  rimilar  to  those  so  successfully  employed  in 
rearing  our  more  valuable  animals,  Yet,  in  the  human  spe- 
cies, where  the  object  is  of  such  consequence,  the  principle  is 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  Hence  all  the  native  deformities 
of  mind  and  body,  which  spring  up  so  plentifully  in  our 
artificial  mode  of  life,  are  handed  down  to  posterity,  and 
tend  by  their  multiplication  and  extension  to  degrade  the 
race.  Consequently,  the  mass  of  the  population  in  our 
large  cities  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  savage 
nations,  in  which  if  imperfect  or  deformed  individuals  should 
survive  the  hardsliips  of  their  first  rearing,  they  are  pre- 
vented, by  the  kind  of  aversion  they  inspire,  from  propa- 
gating their  deformities.  The  Hottentots  have  become 
almost  proverbial  tor  ugliness;  and  one  of  thdr  tribes,  the 
Bosjesmen,  are  plidnly  ranked  by  an  acute  and  intelligent 
traveUer  **  among  the  ugliest  of  human  brings  *.**  The 
numerous  sketches  of  Bosjesmen  and  Hottentots  taken  by 
Mr.  S.  Daniel,  have  been  very  kindly  and  politely  shewn 
to  me  by  his  brother  Mr.  W.  Daniel.  In  form,  varie^, 
and  expresrion  of  countenance,  they  are  not  at  all  inferior 

*  Barrow,  Travels  in  Sovtkem  Africa;  v^  1^  p*  277. 
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to  our  cocknies ;  while,  in  animation,  in  beauty,  sy tnmetry 
a|lid  strength  of  body,  in  ease  and  elegance  of  attitude,  they 
are  infinitely  superior. 

This  inattention  to  breed  is  not,  however,  of  so  much 
consequence  in  the  people  as  in  the  rulers;  in  those  to 
wiiom  the  destinies  of  nations  are  intrusted;  on  whose 
qualities  and  actions  depend  the  present  and  future  hap- 
piness of  millions.  Here,  unfortunately,  the  evil  is  at  its 
height:  laws,  customs,  prejudices,  pride,  bigotry,  confine 
them  to  intermarriages  with  each  other,  and  thus  degra- 
dation of  race  is  added  to  all  the  pernicious  influences  in- 
separable from  such  exalted  stations.  What  result  should 
we  expect  if  a  breeder  of  horses  or  dogs  were  restricted  in 
his  choice  to  some  ten  or  twenty  families  taken  at  random? 
if  he  could  not  step  out  of  this  little  circle  to  select  finely 
formed  or  high-spirited  individuals?  How  long  a  time 
would  elapse  before  the  fatal  efibcts  of  tliis  in-breeding  would 
be  conspicuous  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  descendants?  The 
strongest  illustration  of  these  principles  will  be  found  in  the 
present  state  of  many  royal  houses  in  Euvopc:  the  evil  must 
be  progressive,  if  the  same  course  of  proceeding  be  con- 
tinued. 

I  shall  cite  a  single  example  to  prove,  what  will  to  most 
persons  seem  unnecessary,  namely,  that  mental  defects  are 
propagated  as  well  as  corporeal.  "  We  know,^  says 
Haller,  "  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  two  noble  fe- 
males, who  got  husbands  on  account  of  their  wealth,  al- 
though they  were  nearly  ideots,  and  from  whom  this  mental 
defect  has  extended  for  a  century  into  several  families,  so 
that  some  of  all  their  descendants  still  continue  ideots  in 
the  fourth  and  even  in  the  fifth  generation  *.*** 


♦  £lm,  Physiol,  lib.  29,  sect.  ii.  §  8, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Differences  in  the  Animal  Economy.     Diseases,    Extetnai 

Senses.    Language^ 


1  HEBE  are  no  essential  differences  between  the  varioui 
races  of  the  human  species  in  the  execution  of  the  aninuil 
functions.  The  circumstances  v^hich  have  been  hithertb 
noUced  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  are  plainly  referable,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  effect  of  climate,  mode  of  life,  exercise 
of  the  organs,  or  other  external  causes,  and  not  to  any 
original  diversity.  i 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  peculiar  odour  of  th6 
cutaneous  secretion  in  the  Negro  (p.  807)*  It  is  sidd  by 
those,,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  race,  to  be  very 
characteristic,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  the  ofl^ring,  as  well 
«8  thar  other  peculiarities,  in  the  mixed  breeds.  It  has 
been  also  observed  that  they  sweat  much  less  than  Eu- 
ropeans. 

The  lice,  which  infest  the  bodies  of  Negroes,  are  darker 
coloured  and  larger  than  those  of  Europeans*;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  naturalists  have  not  yet  ascertained  wheth^  they 
«re  of  the  same,  or  of  different  species  in  the  two  cases. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the  erroneous  notion 
^the  seminal  fluid  being  black  in  Negroes;   this,  however, 


*  LoNO's  History  of  Jamaica.  White  on  the  regular  Grada^ 
iioHy  p.  70,  note.  Soemmbrrino  iiher  die  korperliche  Venehiedenheity 
p.  8,  note. 
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is  expressly  stated  by  Herodotus,  but  properly  contracBcted 
by  Aristqxle. 

The  blood  and  the  bile  have  the  same  colour  and  obvious 
external  characters  in  the  dark  as  in  the  white  races.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  comparative  chemical  examinations  of 
these  or  the  other  animal  fluids  have  been  made. 

Dr.  WiNTEEBOTTOM  *  obscrved  no  difference  between 
African  and  European  women  in  respect  to  the  menstrual 
discharge.  The  earlier  maturity  of  the  former  seems  to  be 
amply  the  effect  of  cUmate ;  it  is  equally  observable  in  the 
white  faces  which  occupy  warm  cauntrks. 

The  very  easy  labours  of  Negresses^  Botive  AmericaBS, 
and  other  women  in  the  savage  state,  have  been  oft^i  noliced 
by  travellers.  This  point  is  not  explicable  by  any  precoga- 
live  of  phy fflcal  formation ;  for  the  pelvis  is  satfaer  sBnller  in 
these  dark-coloured  races  than  in  the  Emopeasi  mad  other 
white  people.  Simple  diet,  constant  and  laboriooB  exsrtioii^ 
pve  to  these  children  of  nature  a  bardineas  of  oonstitiidcm, 
and  exempt  them  from  most  of  the  ilia  ii4udk  affliefe  die  in^ 
dolent  and  luxurious  females  of  civilised,  sodeties*  la  the 
latter,  however,  tbehard-wcNrking  women  of  tfaelsirer  daases 
in  the  co^try ,  often  suffer  as  little  from  childbirdi  is  thaw 
of  any  other  race.  Analogous  diffeitences,  from  the  Hie 
causes,  may  be  seen  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Cows  kept  rm 
towns,  and  other  animals  deprived  of  their  healthfiil  exer- 
cise, and  accustomed  to  unnatural  food  and  habits,  oAeB 
have  difficult  labours,  and  suffer  much  in  parturition. 

Atccurate  observers  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  19- 
marked  that  the  dark  races  are  charadieiised  by  rareness 
and  almost  entire  absence  of  personal  di^&nnity  v  all  the  19* 
dividuals  being  well-made,  and  many  exhibiting  the  finest 
models  of  symmetry  and  beauty.     The  mode  of  life  will  ac- 


*  Account  of  the  native  Africans,  v.  2,  p.  259. 
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count  ia  great  measure  for  this  physical  premgativ^^'  which 
hunting,  pastoral,  and  even  agrieultural  tribes^  ei^oy  over 
their  more  polished  brethren  of  highly-dvilised  conimuaities 
and  large  cities  *.  Humsou)T  coiunders  that  Eioiiiething  ia 
also  due  ta  natural  strength  of  eonstitudon.  After  stating 
the  great  freedom  from  deformity  in  the  Peruvian  Indians^ 
in  a  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted  (see  p.  239  and 
S40),  he  proceeds  to  observe  that  "  when  we  exanune  sie 
vage  hunters  or  warriors,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  thai 
they  are  aU  well-made,  because  those  who  have  any  natural 
deformity  either  perish  from  fatigue,  or  are  exposed  hy 
theif  parents;  but  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  Indians, 
those  of  Quito  and  New  Grenada,  are  agricult^uists,  who 
can  only  be  compared  with  the  class  of  Eoropean  peasantry. 
We  can  hate  na  doubt,  then^  that  the  absence  of  natural 
ddbrmides  among  them  is  the  ^ect  of  their  mode  of  1^, 
and  of  the  oonstkution  pecuUar  to  their  race.  AU  men  c^ 
▼ery  Swarthy  complexion,  those  of  Mongol  and  American 
erigjuy  and  ei^einally  the-  Negroes,  participate  m  the  same 
jidi^aotage.  We  are  indmed  to  bdieve  that  the  Arab-Euro^ 
fiean  [Caucasian]  race  possesses  a  greater  flexitality  of  or^ 
gausaUon,  amd  that  it  is  more  easily  modified  by  a  gveal 
nunhess  of  .exterior  causes,  such  as  variety  of  aliments,  elir 
jnatea,  and  habits,  and  consequently  has  a  ^*eater  tendency 
to  deviate  from  its  original  model  f.^ 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  difference  has  been  ascertained 
between  the  various  races  of  man.  in  the  average  length  of 


-*^ 


^  Tlias  Dr.  Somvrville  szjb  of  the  Hottentots ;  '*  Huic  genti, 
fasciarum  in  infantibus,  pUeorum  in  aetata  provectioribas,  nuUus 
nsus.  Defonnitas  rarisaima  eat^  nisi  ex  casa  aliquo.  Thorax  am- 
-phiS)  corpus  ereetau,  adus  torosi  et  agiUores  malto  qoam  ilMsile  ere- 
dideriat  qiutaa  vestitus  aretior  est  familiaris/'  Medieixkir.  2V«im; 
V.  7,  p.  166. 

t  Poliiieal  Enayy  v.  1,  p.  162,  3. 
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life.     Very  old  persons  are  sometimes  seen  among  the  dark 
as  well  as  among  the  white  people. 

**  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,''  says  Humboldt,  **  to 
flee  in  Mexico,  in  the  temperate  zone,  half-way  up  the  Cor" 
dlllera,  natives,  and  espedally  women,  reach  a  hundred  years 
of  age.  This  old  age  is  generally  comfortable ;  for  the 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  Indians  preserve  their  strength  to 
the  last.  While  I  was  at  Lima  the  Indian  Hilario  Pabi 
died  at  the  village  of  Chiguata,  four  leagues  distant  from 
the  town  of  Arequipa,  at  the  age  of  143.  He  remained 
united  in  marriage  for  90  years  to  an  Indian  of  the  name  of 
Andrea  Alea  Zar,  who  attained  the  age  of  117.  This 
old  Peruvian  went,  at  the  age  of  130,  from  three  to  four 
leagues  daily  on  foot.*** 

Mr.  Edwards  informs  us  that  tlie  Negroes  in  the  West 
•Indies  often  attain  a  great  age  * ;  and  Mr.  Barrow  saw 
Hottentots  more  than  a  htmdred  years  old  -f*. 

Although  the  general  uniformity  in  structure  and  fune* 
tions  throughout  the  q)edes  must  be  expected  to  {Ooduce  a 
general  similarity  in  diseases,  the  obvious  organic  variationfl 
in  the  several  races  lead  us  to  look  for  some  modifications  in 
the  morbid  phenomena.  But  the  concurring  influence  of 
other  causes,  such  as  climate,  £et,  mode  of  life,  and  moral 
agendes,  renders  it  difHcuIt  to  distinguish  what  may  be 
owing  simply  to  peculiarity  of  organisation.  This  discri- 
minadon  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  long  series  of  pa^ 
tient  observations  on  numerous  individuals  of  each  race,  and 
under  similar  circumstances  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  his  Treatise  on  tropical  Diseases^  Dr.  Mos£Lr  ob- 


♦  History  of  the  Wat  Indies,  v.  2,  p.  100,  an  example  of  a  Ne- 
fjess  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old :  v.  3,  p.  247,  another  strong 
and  hearty  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  at  least. 

t  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africti,  v.  1,  pp.  383^,398. 
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terves  that  "  the  locked  jaw  appears  to  he  a  di^asc  entirely 
of  irritability.  Negroes,  who  are  most  subject  to  it,  what" 
ever  the  cause  may  lie,  are  void  of  sensibility  to  a  surprising 
degree.  Thty  are  not  subject  to  nervous  diseases*  They 
deep  sound  in  every  disea<$e^  nor  does  any  mental  disturb-' 
ance  ever  keep  theni  awake.  "  They  bear  chirurgical  opera- 
tions much  better  than  white  people ;  and  what  would  be 
the  cause  of  insupportable  pain  to  a  white  man^  a  Negro 
would  almost  disregard.'  I  have  amputated  the  legs  of 
many  Negroes,  who  have  held  the  upper  part  of  the  limb 
themselves.^ 

Negroes  are  so  seldom  affected  by  the  yellow  fever,  that 
they  have  often  been  ^aid  not  to  be  susceptible  of  it ;  and 
tliere  have  been  instances  in  which,  under  a  very  general 
prevalence  of  the  complaint,  not  one  has  fallen  uck;  On 
other  Qccistsibns  some  have  been  seized  with  this  fever;  but 
the  number  has  been  small,  and  they  have  recovered  more 
easily  than  the  whites. 

If  the  yellow  fever  b^  a  highly  inflammatory  affection^ 
produced  by  those  external  causes  which  are  peculiar  to  hot 
climates^  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  Negroes,  who  are 
organised  for^  and  habituated  to  such  climates,  enjoy,  when 
contrasted  with  the  whites,  a  comparative  exemption  from 
its  destructive  attacks. 

A  Angular  instance  is  I'ecorded,  in  the  Philoscphicai 
Trdnsactums  *>  of  a  very  fiactal  inflammacory  fever^  whidi 
appeared  in  tWo  islands  on  the  coast  of  North  America  (Nan- 
tucket and  Martha'^s  Vineyard),  and  was  confined  entirely  to 
the  Indian  (American)  population  ;  not  a  single  white  person 
having  been  affected  on  either  island.  The  whole  number 
of  Indians  on  Nantucket  was  340 ;  of  ttiese  ^8  had  the 
distemppr  in  the  course  of  six  months^  and  only -36  reco- 


•  V.  64,  for  the  year  1704;  p.  38«. 
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vered.  Of  those  who  did  not  take  the  disease,  40  lived  in 
English  families,  and  8  dwelt  separate.  In  Martha^s  Vine- 
yard it  went  through  every  Indian  family  into  which  it  came, 
not  one  escaping  it.  Of  52  persons  affected,  39  died.  A 
few  individuals  of  mixed  breed  (European  and  Indian), 
and  one  of  Indian  and  Negro,  had  the  distemper,  but  reco- 
vered. None,  indeed,  died  but  such  as  were  entirely  of  In- 
dian blood :  hence  it  was  called  the  Indian  sickness. 

In  three  Negroes,  who  died  of  disease,  Soemmessing 
found  the  same  morbid  appearances ;  and  they  were  pecu- 
liar. They  all  perished  with  symptoms  of  consumption. 
Be»des  induration  and  abscess  of  the  lungs,  they  had  tliick- 
ening  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and  deposition  of  a  stea- 
tomatoua  matter  in  them.  In  the  first  there  were  caseous 
concretions  in  several  parts  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  small 
intestines  seemed  as  if  covered  by  a  layer  of  fat.  The 
bronchial  glands  were  greatly  diseased.  In  the  second,  the 
intestinal  canal  and  peritoneum  were  every  where  united  by 
adhesions,  and  beset  with  rather  hard,  yellowish  black  tu- 
bercles, of  various  size  and  form.  The  mesenteric  glands 
were  diseased.  In  the  third,  the  appearances  were  nearly 
limilar ;  the  alidominal  viscera  all  adhering  tdgether,  and 
covered  by  a  ki\id  of  adipous  stratum  * . 

I  have  seen  similar  appearances  to  these  in  the  bodies  of 
some  Negroes.  The  morbid  change  of  the  bowels,  of  which 
the  coats  are  thickened  by  a  black  and  yellow  newly-depo- 
sited substance,  is  different  from  any  thing  I  have  seen  in 
Europeans. 

Monkeys  ard  carried  off  in  these  climates  by  consump- 
tion and  tubercular  affecdons   of  the  abdominal   viscera. 
They  exhibit  morbid  appearances  imalogous  to  those  just 
mentioned ;  to  which,  aff&tions  of  the  bones  are  often  added. 
■    t  I.      ■  .  .  ■  I  I 

*  Ueber  die  h'irperlichi  VtrsckwdenJUit ;  \  67,  d8. 
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Tlie  general  unhealthy  condiuon  of  the  frame  in  both  cases 
would,  I  apprehend,  be  termed  scrofula  by  nosologists; 
and  its  cause  is  probably  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  to- 
gether, in  the  case  of  the  animals,  with  confinement,  im- 
pure air,  and  unnatural  fopd. 

The  disease  called  the  yaws  is  a  peculiar  morbid  pto^ 
duction  of  Africa,  and  has  been  conveyed  by  the  Negro 
slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  seems  to  be  communi- 
cable to  Europeans  *. 

The  dark-coloured  races  exhibit  in  general  a  great  acute^ 
ness  of  the  external  senses,  which  is  in  some  instances 
heightened  by  exerdse  to  a.  degree  almost  incredible^  lA 
the  unsettled  life  of  wandering  tribes  the  chief  occaipaticfda 
are  hunting,  war,  and  plunder.  The  members  of  thef  com- 
munity are  trdned  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  thesef  pur- 
suits ;  and  their  progress  in  the  necessary  accomplishtnents 
determines  not  only  the  degree  of  their  own  personal  enjoy- 
ment and  security,  but  also  their  influence  over  others,  and 
their  rank  in  the  association.  The  astonishing  perfection  of 
their  sight,  hearing,  and  smelling,  must  be  referred,  I  ap* 
prehend,  to  the  constant  exercise  of  the  organs ;  as  their  cA« 
pabifity  of  enduring  violent  or  continued  exertion  in  per- 
forming long  journeys  is  the  simple  result  of  habit.  Both 
are  very  interesting  in  a  physiological  view,  and  acqusunt  us 
with  the  extent  of  our  powers,  which  are  very  imperfectly 
developed  in  the  members  of  civilised  societies. 

Mr.  Collins  f  has  mentioned  the  qmck-sightedness  of 
the  New  Hollanders ;  and  another  traveller  lias  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect  **  The  quickness  of  their  eye  and 
ear  b  equally  singular :  they  can  hear  and  distinguish  ob- 
jects which  would  totally  escape  an  European.     This  cir- 

*  Dr.  Bateman's  Practical  Synoptii ;  ord.  vii.  No.  9. 

t  Aecount  of  the  English  Colony  of  N.  S.  Wales ;  pp.  668,  664. 
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cumstairce  renders  them  very  acceptable  guides  to  our  sportli' 
men  in  the  woods,  as  they  never  fail  to  point  out  the  game 
before  any  European  can  discover  it  *,'** 

In  describing  a  New  Zealander,  who  accompanied  him> 
to  England,  Mr.  Savage  says^  ^^  It  was  wortliy  of  remark 
how  much  his  sight  and  hearing  were  superior  to  other  per- 
sons on  board  tlie  ship ;  the  sound  of  a  distant  gun  was  dis* 
tinctly  heard,  or  a  strange  sail  readily  discernible,  by  Moy- 
HANGEu,  when  no  other  man  on  board  could  hear  or  per* 
ceive  them  +.^ 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Barrow  that  the  Hottentots,  **  by 
the  quickness  of  their  eye,  will  discover  deer  and  other 
sorts  of  game  when  very  far  distant ;  and  they  are  equally 
expert  in  watching  a  bee  to  its  nest.  They  no  sooner  hear 
die  humming  of  the  insect,  than  they  squat  themselves  oa 
the  ground^  and,  having  caught  it  with  the  eye,  follow  it 
to  an  incredilde  distance  §.'^ 

He  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  one  whom  he  had 
kfl  behind  ill  on  a  journey:  ^VHe  had  fallen  asleep  about 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  had  not  awakened  till 
lught.  Though  very  dark,  and  unacquainted  with  a  single 
step  of  our  route,  lie  had  found  us  by  following  the  track 
of  the  waggon.  At  this  sort  of  business  a  Hottentot  is  un- 
commonly clever.  There  is  not  an  animal  among  the  num- 
"  bers  that  range  the  wilds  of  Africa,  if  he  be  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  it,  the  print  of  whose  foot  he  cannot  distin- 
guish.""  "  The  print  of  any  of  his  companions^  feet  he 
would  single  out  among  a  thousand  |P 

Dr.  SoMERviLLE  confirms  this  statement,  and  refers  the 


•  fuRNBULL,  Voyage  round  the  World;  d^^^Uon,  p.  92. 
X  Some  Account  of  New  Zealand ;  p.  101. 
§  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  v.  1,  p.  160. 
tl  ibid.  p.  370. 
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superiority  of  the  Hottentots  in  these  points  to  constant  ex- 
ercise of  the  organs  "f*. 

In  his  frequent  intercourse  with  tlie  Nomadic  tribes  of 
Asia,  Pallas  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  their 
capabilities.  *^  The  Calmucks,^  he  says,  ^^  have  a  fine  nose, 
a  good  ear,  and  an  extremely  acute  eye.  On  their  journeys 
.and  military  expeditions  they  often  smell  out  a  fire  or  a 
xamp,  and  thus  procure  quarters  for  the  night,  or  obtidn 
booty.  Many  of  them  can  distinguish,  by  smelling  at  the 
hole  of  a  fox  or  otlier  animal,  whether  the  creature  be  there 
or  not.  By  lying  flat,  and  putting  their  ear  to  the  ground, 
they  can  catch  at  a  great  distance  the  noise  of  horses,  of  a 
flock,  or  of  a  single  strayed  animal.  But  nothing  is  so  sur- 
prising as  the  perfection  of  their  eyes,  and  the  exti*aordinary 
distance  at  wliich  they  oflen  perceive,  from  inconsiderable 
heights,  small  objects,  such  as  the  rising  dust  caused  by 
cattle  or-  horsemen ;  more  particularly  as  the  undulation  of 
the  boundless  steppes  or  plains,  and  the  vapours  which  nae 
from  and  float  upon  them  in  warm  weather,  render  things 
.v^ry  obscure.  In  the  expedition  which  the  Torgot  Vice- 
x^han  Ubaschi  led  against  the  Kuhanians,  tlie  Calmuck  force 
would  certainly  have  missed  the  enemy,  if  a  common  Cal- 
muck had  not  perceived >  at  the  estimated  distance  of  thijly 
versts,  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  hostile  army,  and  pointed 
it  out  to  other  equally  experienced  eyes,  when  the  com- 
mander. Colonel  KiscuiNsxoi,  could  discern  nothing  witli 
,a  good  glass.     They  pursue  lost  or  stolen  cattle  or  gisune  by 


t  *'  NonnulU  feras  vcnandi  aut  hostes  efTugiendi  peqietua  fere 
coiisuetudine,  hac  facilitate  (visus)  adeo  pollebant,  ut  in  campis  are- 
nosis  vesti^a  observare  po.sscnt,  ubi  uliis  nihil  oronino  appareret : 
banc  facultatcm  enim,  utpote  turn  ad  victum,  turn  ad  salutem  ipsam 
prorsiis  necessarian),  assidue  exercent,  et  sic  mirum  in  modum 
acuunt,"     Medico-chir.  Trans,  v.  7,  p.  166-6. 

H  H  '3 
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into  certain  classes,  such  as  produce  the  distinction  of  the 
parts  of  speech  in  more  perfectly  formed  languages.     One 
and  the  same  sound  signifies  joyfiiU  joy^  and  to  refoice ; 
and  that  through  all  persons,  numbers,  and  tenses.     No  at- 
tempt is  made,  by  afRxing  sounds  expressive  of  relations  or 
accessory  notions  to  the  simple  monosyllabic  root,  to  give 
richness,  clearness,  and  harmony  to  the  poor  language.     On 
the  c(»itrary,  the  mere  radical  ideas  are  set  down  together, 
and  tlie  hearer  must  guess  at  the.  connecting  links.   As  thera 
are  no  inflexions,  the  cases  and  numbers  are  either  not  noted, 
or  they  are  marked,  under  urgent  circumstances,  by  drcuro« 
locution.     They  form  plurals  as  children  do,  either  by  repe-. 
tidon,  as  tree  tree,  or  by  adding  the  words  much  or  other ; 
as  tree  much^  tree  other,    I  rmichy  or  /  ot?ier,  means  we.    Be 
heaven  I  otJier  Father  who^  is  the  mode  of  expressing  ^  Our 
Father,    which  art  in  heaven  ♦ !' ""     "  That  languages  of 
such  poverty,  which  merely  place  together  the  most  essential 
ideas  without  connecting  them,  must  open  a  wide  field  for 
ambiguity  and  obscurity  in  civil  life,  and  be  totally  isappli- 
cable  to  the  purposes  of  science,  is  immediately  apparent. 
Hence  the  people  who  speak  tliem  must  ever  remain  children 
in  understanding.     However  the  Chinese  may  exert  them*, 
selves,  so  long  as  they  are  impeded  by  this  imperfect  lan- 
guage, they  must  be  unable  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  science?  and  arts  of  Europe  •f*.'' 

We  are  agsun  surprised  at  discovering  that  this  peculiar 
language  is  not  connected  with  the  peculiar  organisation  of 
that  variety  (the  Mongolian)  to  which  the  people  enumerated 
above  belong.  The  tribes  immediately  adjoining  the  latter 
on  the  north,  for  example,  the  }>roper  Mongols,  the  Cal- 
mucks,  and  the  Burats,  although  they  have  at  all  times  oc- 
cupied  the  regions  close  lo  ThilKt,  and  have  obviously  de- 


♦  Adellxg;  Mithridates,  v.  1,  p.  18.  f  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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rived  their  language  from  this  quarter,  are  no  longer  oon»' 
£ned  to  such  an  imperfect  instrument  of  thought  and  ooa^ 
munication  as  a  monosyllabic  language  affi>r4s.  They  have 
inflexions  and  derivations,  both  for  nouns  and  to  express 
times  *.  The  same  observations  are  /applicable  to  the  Mandr 
shurs  ff  or  Mantchoos, 

The  Japanese^  too,  another  numerous  people  g£  Mem* 
goUan  formation,  have  a  well-formed  polysyllabic  language, 
without  any  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Chinese  J. 

The  monosyllabic  language  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Ana 
appears  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
languages  of  the  native  Americans,  who,  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  approach  closely  to  the  characters  of  the  Mongolian 
variety.  In  the  capability  of  inflexion  and  composition,  and 
in  the  consequent  length  of  words  §,  many  of  the  American 
tongues  offer  a  complete  contrast  to  those  of  China,  Thl* 
bet,  &c. 

America  is  also  distinguished  from  the  old  continent  by 
the  great  number  of  its  different  languages.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son II  states  that  there  are  twenty  radical  languages  in  Ame- 
rica for  one  in  Asia.  ^^  More  than  twenty  languages  are 
still  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  most  of  which  are 
at  least  as  different  from  one  another  as  the  Greek  and  the 
German,  or  the  French  and  Polish.  The  variety  of  idioms 
spoken  by  the  people  of  the  new  continent,  and  which, 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  may  be  stated  at  some  hun- 
dreds, offers  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  particularly  when 


*  Adelung  ;  3Iithridaitiy  y.  1.  p.  504.  f  Ibid.  p.  514. 

J  Ibid.  p.  572. 

§HuMBOLDT  informs  us  that  notlazomahuiztespixcatatzin  is  the 
term  of  respect  used  by  the  Mexicans  in  addressing  the  priests. 
Political  Essay ^  v.  1,  p.  139,  note. 

II  Sotes  on  Virginiay  p.  164. 
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y/re  compare  it  to  the  few  langut^es  qxiken  in  Asia  and 
^Europe  ♦  * 

The  causes  of  these  diversities,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  form  and  structure  of  the  brain,  the  appetites, 
sentiments,  moral  and  intellectual  character,  of  the  several 
human  races,  and  the  genius  of  their  languages,  are  im- 
portant subjects  for  future  inquiry.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
assert,  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  that  no  diffi»rence 
cyf  language  hitherto  observed  affords  any  argument  against 
unity  of  the  spedes.  We  can  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  this  condusion  when  we  find,  as  in  America,  numerous 
completely  distinct  tongues  in  the  several  families  of  one 
great  and,  in  all  essential  points,  uniform  race ;  and  when 
we  discover,  moreover,  so  strong  a  contrast  as  that  which 
the  monosyllabic  languages  of  Asia  and  the  complicated 
long  words  of  so  many  American  languages  present,  in  na* 
tions  whose  organic  traits  are  so  similar. 


it 


*  Political  Estatf,  v.  1,  p.  138. 

This  statement  is  corroborated  by  Vater,  who  observes  that 
in  Mexico,  where  the  causes  producing  insulation  of  the  several 
tribes  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  course  of  diminution,  Clavi- 
OKRO  recognised  thirty-liYe  different  languages  (Saggio  di  Siorim 
Americtina,  t.  iii.  append,  ii.  c.  3,  p.  282).  And  those  with  which 
we  arc  acquainted  by  written  accounts  are  quite  radically  distinct, 
and  almost  unconnected  with  each  other."  Mithridates,  th.  iiL 
p.  373. 
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CHArrER  VIII. 


Dlfferetices  in  moral  and  intellectual  Qualities* 


After  surveying  and  describing  the  diversities  of  bodily 
formation  exhibited  in  the  various  races  of  men,  and  allud- 
ing to  a  few  physiolo^cal  distinctions,  we  naturally  proceed 
to  a  review  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  characters,  to 
examine  whether  the  latter  exhibit  such  peculiarities  as  the 
jfiumerous  modifications  of  phyacal  structure  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect; whether  the  appetites  and  propensities, 'the  moral 
feelings  and  dispodtions,  and  the  capabilities  of  knowledge 
and  reflection,  are  the  same  in  all,  or  as  different  as  the  ce- 
rebral organs,  of  which  they  are  the  functions  *  ?  If  the 
physical  frame  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  of 
man  be  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  their  deviations 
will  exhibit  no  coincidence ;  the  noblest  characters  and  most 
distinguished  endowments  may  be  conjoined  with  the  mean- 
est organisation:  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  be  closely  linked  to  the  phymcal  part,  if  the  former 
be  the  offspring  and  result  olT  the  latter,  the  varieties  of 
both  must  always  correspond. 

The  different  progress  of  various  nations  in  general  civi- 
lisation, and  in  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  dif- 
ferent characters  and  degrees  of  excellence  in  their  literary 


*  See  Lecture  IV.  p.  104  and  followih^^  on  the  Functions  of 
the  Brain ;  Section  I.  Chap.  IV.  on  the  Characters  of  the  human 
fJead;  Chap.  VI.  on  the  Structuxe  of  the  Brain;  and  Chap.  VII. 
on  the  mental  Faculties  of  Man. 
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productions,  their  varied  forms  of  government,  and  mtanj 
other  considerations,  convince  us  beyond  the  pombility  of 
doubt,  that  the  races  of  mankind  are  no  less  characterised 
by  diversity  of  mental  endowments,  than  by  those  differ* 
iences  of  organisation  which  I  have  already  oonudeisd.  So 
powerful,  however,  has  been  the  effect  of  government,  laws, 
^education,  and  peculiar  habits^  in  modifying  the  mind  and 
character  of  men,  that  we  experience  great  difficulty  in  dia- 
jii^uisbing  between  the  effects  jof  •ri^nod  difference,  aod  <jt 
tUe  ppieration  of  these  external  causes. 

From  entering  at  large  and  miputely  into  this  interesting 
.subject,  I  am  as  much  prevented  by  wanjt  of  the  mecessary 
information,  as  by  the  immediate  object  and  limited  length 
of  these  Lectures.  To  pass  it  oyer  in  silence  would  bf 
omitting  the  most  important  part  of  the  natural  history  of 
our  apedes ;  one  of  the  most  interesting  views  in  the  com- 
parative zoology  of  man.  I  shall  therefore  submit  a  few 
^remarks  to  illustrate  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  pheno- 
mena have  appeared  to  myself,  and  shall  be  happy  if  they 
incite  any  of  my  readers  to  a  further  prosecution  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

The  dibtinotioD  of  jcolour  between  the  white  and  black 
races  is  not  more  striking  than  the  pre-eminence  of  th|? 
former  in  moral  feelings  and  in  mental  endowments.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  exhibit  generally  a  great  acuteness  of  the 
externa]  senses,  which  in  some  instances  is  heightened  Iw 
exercise  to  a  degree  neariy  incredible.  Yet  they  indulge, 
almost  universally,  in  disgusting  dcbaL]icI>ery  and  sensuality, 
and  display  gross  selfishness,  indiffei»ei)cc  to  tlie  pains  an4 
pleasures  of  others,  insensibility  to  beauty  of  form,  order, 
and  harmony,  and  an  almost  entire  want  of  \yhat  we  com? 
prehend  altogether  under  the  expression  of  elevated  senti- 
ments, manly  ^rtues,  and  moral  \feeling.  The  hideous  sa- 
vages of  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  of  New  Holland,  New  Guinea, 
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ind  some  neighbouring  islands,  the  Negroes  of  Congo  and 
some  other  parts,  exhibit  the  most  disgusting  moral  as  well 
as  phyncal  portrait  of  man. 

PsRON  describes  the  wretched  beings^  whom  he  found 
on  the  shores  of  Van  Diemen^s  Island,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  Maria,  as  examples  of  the  rudest  barbarism; 
*^  without  chiefs,  properly  so  caUed^  without  laws  or  any 
thing  like  regular  government,  without  arts  of  any  kind, 
with  no  idea  of  agriculture,  of  the  use  of  metals,  or  of  the 
services  to  be  derived  from  animals;  without  dothes,  or 
fixed  abode,  and  with  no  other  shelter  than  a  mere  shed  of 
bark  to  keep  off  the  cold  south  winds;  with  no  arms  but  a 
club  and  spear  •.** 

Although  these  and  the  neighbouring  New  Hollanders 
are  placed  in  a  fine  climate  and  productive  soil,  they  derive 
no  other  sustenance  from  the  earth  than  a  few  fern-roots 
and  bulbs  of  orchises;  and  are  often  driven  by  the  failure  of 
their  principal  resource,  fish,  to  the  most  revolting  food,  as 
frogs,  lizards,  serpents,  spiders,  the  larvae  of  insects,  and 
particularly  a  kind  of  large  caterpillar  found  in  groups  on 
the  branches  of  the  eucalyptus  resinifera.  They  are  some- 
times obliged  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger  by  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  by  a  paste  made  by  pounding  together  ants, 
their  larvae,  and  fern-roots  f. 

Their  remorseless  cruelty,  their  unfeeling  barbarity  to 
women  and  children,  their  immoderate  revenge  for  the  most 
trivial  affronts,  their  want  of  natural  afiection,  are  hardly  re- 
deemed by  the  slightest  traits  of  goodness.  When  we  add, 
that  they  are  quite  insensible  to  distinctions  of  right  and 


^  Voymge  dc  D4e9uvert$i  aux  Terr§9^AuiiraUi:  t  1,  chap.  30. 
t  Collins,  Atcavmi  oftlu  English  Colony  in  New  South  Wales, 
Appendix. 

Btt  alio  Turnbull's  Yo^^fif  round  the  World,  2d.  t d.  ch.  8. 
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wrong,  desUtute  of  refigion,  without  any  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  with  the  feeblest  notion,  if  tlicre  be  'any  at  all, 
of  a  future  state,  the  revolting  picture  is  complete  in  all  its 
features*.  What  an  afflicUng  contrast  does  the  ladan- 
choly  truth  of  this  description  form  to  the  eloquent  but  de- 
lumve  declamations  of  Rousseau  on  the  prerogatives  of  na- 
tural man  and  his  advantages  over  his  civilised  brethren! 

The  same  general  character,  with  some  softening,  and 
some  modifications,  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  native 
Americans,  of  the  Africans,  and  of  the  Mongolian  nations  of 
A«a;  to  the  Malays,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nmnerous  islands  scattered  in  the  ocean  between  Ajwt 
and  America.  In  the  most  authentic  deicriptioBP  w«  every 
where  find  proofs  of  astonisfainig  JMrnifihiHiry  to  the  pains 
and  joys  of  others^  even  thor  nearest  relations;  inflexible 
cruelty,  selifliiiiMi  and  dispodtion  to  cheat,  a  want  of  all 


*  Mr.  Collins,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  this 
race,  and  who  seems  to  have  contemplBted  them  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind,  sajs,  ^  I  am  certain  that  they  do  not  worship  sun, 
moon,  or  stars ;   that,  however  necessary  fire  may  be  to  them,  it  is 
not  an  object  of  adoration ;  neither  have  they  any  respect  for  any 
beast,  bird,  or  fish.     I  never  could  discover  any  object,  either  sub- 
stantial or  imaginary,  that  impelled  them  to  the  conunission  of  good 
actions,  or  deterred  them  from  the  perpetration  of  what  we  deem 
crimes.    There  indeed  existed  amoi^  them  some  idea  of  a  future 
state ;  but  not  connected  in  any  wise  with  religion;  for  it  had  bo  in- 
Huence  whatever  on  their  lives  and  actions.''     Lib.  cit  p.  547. 
Whether  they  had  any  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  was  doubtful. 
They  had  words  for  good  and  bad,  as  applied  to  usefiif  or  hurtfid 
objects.     The  sting-ray  which  they  never  ate,  was  bad,  the  kanga- 
roo good.    Their  enemies  were  bad;  their  Mends  good:  caDnibalism 
was  bad;  when  our  people  were  punished  for  ill-treating  them,  it 
was  good.    *^  Midnight  murders,  though  frequently  practised  among 
them,  whenever  revenge  or  passion  were  uppermost,  they  repro- 
bated; but  applauded  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity;  for  of  boUi 
these  they  were  capable.*'    Ibid.  649. 

S 
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sympathetic  impulses  and  feelings,  the  most  brutal  apathy 
and  indolence,  unless  roused  by  the  |n*essure  of  actual  phy- 
sical want,  or  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  revenge  and  the 
thirst  of  blood.  Their  barbarous  treatment  of  women,  the 
indiscriminate  and  unrelenting  destruction  of  their  warfare^ 
the  infernal  torments  inflicted  on  their  captives,  and  tlie 
horrible  practice  of  cannibalism,  fill  the  friend  of  humanity 
by  turns  with  pity,  indignation,  and  horror. 

With  the  deep  sliades  of  thb  dismal  picture  some 
brighter  spots  are  mingled,  which  it  is  a  pleasing  task  ta 
select  and  particularise. 

The  inferiority  of  the  dark  to  the  white  races  is  much 
more  general  and  strongly  marked  in  the  powers  of  know« 
ledge  and  reflection,  the  intellectual  faculties,  using  that  ex« 
pression  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  than  in  moral 
feelings  and  dispositions.  Many  of  the  former,  although 
little  civilised,  display  an  openness  of  heart,  a  friendly  and 
generous  disposition,  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  an  ob- 
servance of  the  point  of  honour  according  to  tlieir  own 
notions,  from  which  nations  more  advanced  in  knowledge 
might  often  take  a  lesson  with  advantage. 

Many  of  the  Negroes  possess  a  natural  goodness  of 
heart  and  warmth  of  affection:  even  the  slave-dealers  are 
acquainted  with  their  differences  in  character,  and  fix  their 
prices,  not  merely  according  to  the  bodily  powers,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  dorility  and  good  dispoutions  of  their 
commodity,  judging  of  these  by  the  quarter  from  which 
they  are  procured. 

Although  the  Americans  appeared  so  stupid  to  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  were  with  some  difficulty  convinced  of 
their  being  men  and  capable  of  becoming  Christians  (for 
which  purpose  a  papal  bull  was  necessary) ;  and  although 
this  defidency  of  intellect  is  still  attested  by  the  more  candid 
and  impartial  reports  of  modern  travellers,  the  empires  of 
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• 

Mexico  and  Peru  shew  that  some  tribes  at  least  #cW 
capable  of  higher  destinies,  and  of  considerable  adrancement 
in  civilisation.  They  were  united  under  a  regular  govern- 
ment ;  they  practised  agriculture,  and  the  other  necessary 
arts  of  life,  and  were  not  entirely  destitute  of  those  which 
have   some  title  to  the  name  of  elegant*.     History   and 


♦  The  visionary  notions  of  De  J*aauw  (Reekerckei  phUos,  tur' 
hi  Amiricaini)  and  Biiffon  (Hist,  natwrelU;  Honune)  concerning 
tiie  imperfection  and  feebleness  of  dinimal  life  in  America,  too  lightlj 
adopted  in  many  instances  by  Robertson  (Hist,  of  America),  have 
been  amply  exposed  and  refuted^  so  far  as  the  people  themselves  are 
concerned,  by  Count  Carli,  who  has  proved,  by  the  clear  testi- 
monies  of  the  ori^nal  Spanish  conquerors,  that  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  defended  themselves  with  the  g^reatest  bravery  and  reso- 
lution ;  and  that  they  had  made  considerable  advances  in  knowledgre, 
in  the  arts,  in  general  civilisation,  and  in  {government,  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest.  (See  his  Lettere  Ameticane,  composing  the 
11th,  12tb,  ISth,  and  14th  volumes  of  his  Opere,  15 1.  Milano,  1786: 
but  particularly  the  two  first.)  The  t^%'o  fundamental  truths  of  re- 
ligion, the  existence  of  God,  and  the  imniurtality  of  the  soul,  were 
recognised  in  Peru  (LetUre,  t.  1,  L.  7);  and  the  knowledge  o( 
arithmetic  and  astronomy  had  been  carried  to  a  great  extent 
(ib.  t.  2,  L.  1  et  2).  They  had  constructed  considerable  aqueducts, 
pf  which  the  remains  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  numerous  canab  foi 
irrigation,  of  which  one  is  said  to  have  been  150  leagues  in  length 
(t.  1,  p.  317).  They  were  able  to  extract,  separate,  and  fuse  metals; 
to  give  to  copper  the  haidness  of  steel,  for  the  fabrication  of  their 
weapons  and  instruments ;  to  make  nurrors  of  this  hardened  copper 
or  of  hard  stone;  to  form  images  of  gold  and  silver  hollow  i»ithin; 
to  cut  the  hardest  precious  stones  with  the  greatest  nicety ;  to  manu- 
facture and  dye  cottou  and  hooI,  and  work  and  figure  the  sluflfs  in 
various  ways ;  to  spin  and  weave  the  fine  hair  of  hares  and  rabbits 
into  fabrics  resembling  and  answering  the  purposes  of  silks 
(ibid.  t.  1). 

The  preceding  statements  are  fully  corroborated  by  tlie  existing 
remains  of  these  ancient  arts,  as  seen  and  described  by  Ulloa, 
BouovERy   CoNDAMiNR,  aud   HuMDOLDT.  (Travels  in  South  Amt- 
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romance  have  shed  tlicir  gloriea  round  Manco  Capa€  the 
first  9agc  and  lawgiver,  and  the  succeeding  Incas  or  em- 
perors of  Peru;  whose  lives  and  exploits  have  been  recorded 
by  one  of  their  own  descendants  on  the  female  side, 
Garcilasso  dk  la  Vega,  sumamed  the  Inca. 

In  stating  the  moral  and  intellectual  inferiority  of  the 
native  Americans  to  the  white  races,  I  speak  of  an  inferiority 
common  to  them  with  the  other  dark^olourcd  people  of  the 
globe;  and  do  not  mean  to  adopt,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
the  fanciful  notions  promulgated  by  some  writers  of  the 
degeneracy  of  all  animal  nature  in  this  vast  continent. 
That  the  quadrupeds  and  other  animals  ore  deficient  neither 
in  size  nor  vigour  is  now  well  kn6wn;  and  though  the 
fables  respecting  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  Patagonians 
have  passed  away,  they  still  remain  superior  in  size  to  any 
Asiatic  or  European  race  of  men. .  There  are  some  un« 
conqucred  tribes  equally  conspicuous  for  the  nobler  attri- 
butes  of  our  nature.  The  Araucans  of  Chili  liave  success- 
fully maintained  their  independence  against  all  the  attacks 
of  tlie  Spaniards,  and  are  well  known  in  Europe  by  the 
epic  poem  of  Ercilla,  in  which  these  contests  are  cele- 
brated. In  the  interesting  portrmt,  which  Molina  has 
lately  drawn  of  their  character,  manners,  customs,  govern- 
ment, aod  history,  we*  recognise  in  many  points  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Germans,  and  a  pleasing  proof 
that  all  the  natives  of  tliis  new  world  are  not  doomed  to 
mental  inferiority. 

J Ml  - I-         1  -      ■  ■      ■  -  ■■  ■  --I  -       —I ■ " ■ 

riea,  v.  I,  book  0,  ch.  11.     Acad,  des  Science*;    1740,  1745.     Vue- 
d€M  Cordilieret,  Monuinens  da  P tuple ty  frc.jL 

*•  The  Toultccs,"  says  the  latter  author,  "  introduced  the  culti- 
vation of  maize  and  cotton ;  they  built  cities,  made  roads,  and  con- 
stru«ted  those  great  pyramids,  which  are  yet  admired,  and  of  which 
the  faces  arc  very  accurately  laid  out.  They  knew  the  use  of 
hieroglyphical  paintings :  they  could  found  metal  and  cut  the  hardest 
stocies;  and  they  had  a  solar  year  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.'*    Political  Eiwy,  book  2,  ch.  6. 
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^  The  moral  qualities  of  the  Araucans,^  says  Molina, 
^  are  prqiortioned  to  their  phyacal  endowments;  they  are 
mtrepid,  animated,  ardent,  patient  in  enduring  fatigue,  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  liberty,  which  they  consider  as  an  essen- 
tial constituent  of  their  existence,  jealous  of  fhdr  honour, 
courteous,  hosjntable,  faithful  to  their  engagements,  grateful 
for  services  rendered  them,  and  generous  and  humane  to- 
wards the  vanquished*.^ 

The  ninety  f  years^  struggle  which  they  maintained 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  by  which  they  at  last  sucoessfiilly 
established  thdr  independence,  is  more  temarkaUe  for  its 
duration,  for  acts  of  desperate  resolution  and  devotion  to 
the  great  cause  of  liberty,  and  truts  of  individual  heroism, 
than- the  contests  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards,  the 
Swiss  and  the  Austrians,  or  any  and^it  or  modem  analogous 
European  case. 

In  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America  we  often  meet 
inth  lofly  sentiments  of  independence,  ardent  courage, 
and  devoted  friendship,  which  would  sustain  a  comparison 
with  the  most  splendid  ^^ilar  examples  in  the  more  highly 
gifted  races.  Honourable  and  punctual  fulfilment  of  treaties 
and  compacts,  patient  endurance  of  toil,  hunger,  cold,  and 
all  kinds  of  hardsMps  and  privations,  inflexible  fortitude, 
and  unshaken  perseverance  in  avenging  insults  or  injuries 
according  to  their  own  pecuBar  customs  and  feelings,  shew 
that  they  are  not  destitute  of  the  more  valuable  moral 
qualities  |. 


♦  Civil  History  of  Chili,  p.  69.    Their  strict  integiity,  and 
sense  of  honour  in  commercial  dealings,  are  confirmed  by  the  testis 
mony  of  Ulloa  ;  Travels  in  South  America,  v.  2,  p.  27d. 

t  Ibid.  p.  291. 

t  Soe  Mr.  Jefferson's  eloquent  vindicBtion  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican savages  from  the  degrading  picture  drawn  of  them  by  Buffon. 
y»U$  on  Virjfinim^ 
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The  Mongolian  people  diflTer  very  much  in  their  do- 
cility and  moral  character.  While  the  empires  of  China 
and  Japan  prove  that  this  race  is  susceptible  of  ci\41isati(Hi, 
and  of  great  advancement  in  the  useful  and  even  elegant 
arts  of  life,  and  exhibit  the  ungular  phenomenon  of  political 
and  social  institutions  between  two  and  three  thousand  years 
older  than  the  Christian  era,  the  fact  of  their  having  con- 
tinued nearly  stationary  for  so  many  centuiies,  marks  an 
inferiority  of  nature  and  a  limited  capacity  in  comparison 
to  that  of  the  white  races. 

When  the  Mongolian  tribes  of  central  Asia  have  been 
united  under  one  leader,  war  and  desolation  have  been  the 
objects  of  the  association.  Unrelenting  slaughter,  without 
distinction  of  condition,  age,  or  sex,  and  universal  de- 
struction have  marked  the  progress  of  their  conquests,  un- 
attended with  any  changes  or  institutions  capable  of  bene- 
fiting the  human  race,  unmingled  with  any  acts  of  generosity, 
any  kindness  to  the  vanquished,  or  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  regard  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  The 
progress  of  Attila,  Zingis,  and  Tamerlane,  like  the 
deluge,  the  tornado,  and  the  hurricane,  involved  every  thing 
in  one  sweeping  ruin. 

In  all  the  points  which  have  been  just  considered,  the 
white  races  present  a  complete  contrast  to  the  dark-coloiu^ 
inhabitants  of  the  globe.  While  the  latter  cover  more  than 
half  the  earth^s  surface,  plunged  in  a  state  of  barbarism  in 
which  the  higher  attributes  of  hvman  nature  seldom  make 
their  appearance,  strangers  to  all  the  conveniencies  and 
pleasures  of  advanced  social  life,  and  deeming  themselves 
happy  in  escaping  the  immediate  perils  of  famine;  the 
former,  at  least  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  either  never 
have  been  in  so  low  a  condition,  or,  by  means  of  their 
higher  endowments,  have  so  quickly  raised  themselves  from 
it,  that  we  have  no  record  of  their  existence  as  mere  hunting 
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or  finhing  tribes.  In  the  oldest  documents  and  tradition^y 
which  desenre  any  confidence,  these  nobler  people  are  seen 
at  least  in  tlie  pastoral  state,  and  in  the  exerdae  of  agri- 
culture, the  practice  of  which  is  so  ancient,  that  the  re- 
motest and  darkest  accounts  have  not  preserved  the  name  of 
the  discoverer,  or  the  date  of  its  introduction.  No  Eurojiean 
people,  therefore,  has  been  in  a  condition  comparable  to  that 
of  the  present  dark-coloured  races,  witliin  the  reach  of  any 
liistory  or  tradition. 

The  invention  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  East,  and  their 
surprising  progress  in  Europe,  are  due  to  the  white  men. 
The  comparatively  rational  system  of  Heathenism  con- 
tained in  the  Grecian  mythology,  with  its  elegant  fables 
and  allegories;  and  the  three  religions,  wUch  exhibit  the 
only  worthy  views  of  the  Divinity,  that  is,  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  Mahometanism,  all  derive  their  birth  from  the 
same  quarter. 

The  Caucasian  variety  claims  also  the  Persian  Zokoas- 
TEH ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  founders  of  the  rdigion  of 
Bramak,  who  in  the  peninsula  of  India  had  signalised 
themselves  by  great  advances  in  art  and  science  in  the  very 
remotest  antiquity. 

In  the  white  races  we  meet,  in  full  perfection,  with  true 
bravery,  love  of  liberty,  and  otlier  passions  and  virtues  of 
great  souls ;  here  only  do  these  noble  feelings  exist  in  full 
intensity,  while  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  directed  by 
sup^ior  knowledge  and  reflection  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  grandest  purposes.  They  alone  have  been  as  generous 
and  mild  towards  the  weak  and  the  vanquished,  as  terrible 
to  their  enemies ;  and  have  treated  females  with  kindness, 
attention,  and  deference.  Here  alone  are  compassion  and 
benevolence  fully  developed ;  the  feeling  for  the  pains  and 
distresses  of  others,  and  the  active  attempt  to  relieve  them ; 
which|  fir&t  exerted  on  our  nearest  connexions,  is  extended 
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to  our  countrymen  in  general,  and  embraces,  ultimately,  in 
its  wishes  and  exertions,  the  interests  of  all  mankind. 

The  white  nations  alone  have  enjoyed  iree  governments; 
that  is,  not  the  lawless  dominion  of  mere  force,  as  in  many 
barbarous  tribes,  but  institutions  recognising  the  equality  of 
all  in  political  rights,  giving  protection  to  the  weak  agunst 
the  powerful,  securing  to  all  equal  freedom  of  opinion  and 
conscience,  and  administered  according  to  laws  framed  with 
the  consent  of  all.    The  sjnrit  of  liberty,  the  unconquerable 
energy  of  independence,  the  generous  glow  of  patriotism 
have  been  known  chiefly  to  those  nobler  organisations,  in 
which  the  cerebral   hemispheres   have  received   their  full 
developement     The  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Italy 
in  the  middle  ages,  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  the  limited 
monarchy  of  England,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  shewn  us  what  the  human  race  can  effect,  when  ani- 
mated by  these  sacred  feelings;    without  which  nothing  has 
been  achieved  truly  great  or  permanently  interesting.     This 
is  the  charm  that  attaches  us  to  the  history,  the  laws,  the 
insUtutions,  the  literature  of  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  and 
that  enables  us  to  study  agmn  and  again  with  fresh  pleasure 
the  lives  and  actions  of  their  illustrious  citizens. 

Even  the  more  absolute  forms  of  government  have  been 
conducted  among  the  white  raees,  with  a  respect  to  human 
nature,  with  a  regard  to  law  and  to  private  rights,  quite  un- 
known to  the  pure  despotisms,  which  seem  to  be  the  natural 
destiny  of  our  dark  brethren.  The  monstrous  faith  of 
millions  made  for  one  has  never  been  doubted  or  quesUoned 
in  all  the  extensive  r^ons  occupied  by  human  races  with 
the  anterior  and  superior  parts  of  the  cranium  flattened  and 
compressed. 

That  these  diversities  are  the  ofi^spring  of  natural  dif- 
ferences, and  not  produced  by  external  causes^  is  proved  by 
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their  universality,  whether  in  respect  to  time,  plaoe^  or  ex- 
ternal influence. 

Some  have  found  a  convenient  and  ready  solution  in 
tdimate,  but  have  not  condescended  to  shew,  ather  by  ex- 
ample or  reasoning,  how  climate  can  operate  on  the  moral 
feelings  and  intellect,  or  that  it  has  actually  so  operated  in 
any  instance.  The  native  Americans  are  spread  over  that 
vast  continent  from  the  icy  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Antarctic  Circle;  the  Africans 
have  a  tolerably  wide  range  in  their  quarter  of  the  globe; 
the  Mongolian  tribes  cover  a  tract  including  every  variety  of 
climate  from  the  coldest  to  the  most  warm.  Yet,  in  midi 
^versities  of  situation,  the  respective  races  exhibit  only  mo- 
difications of  character.  White  people  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  all  climates;  every  where  preserving  their 
superiority.  Two  centuries  have  not  assimilated  the  Anglo- 
Americans  to  the  Indian  aborigines,  nor  prevented  them 
from  establishing  in  America  the  freest  government  in  the 
world.  A  Washington  and  a  Franklin  prove  diat  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  race  have  suffered  no  degeneracy  by 
crosong  the  Atlantic. 

Accurate  observers  have  found  the  hypothesis  of  cli- 
mate equally  unsatisfactory  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
**  The  pliilosophy  which  refers  excluuvely  to  the  physical 
influence  g£  climate,  thisr  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
the  moral  worlds  is  altogether  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
rational  inquirer;  the  holy  spirit  of  liberty  was  cherished  ia 
Oreece  and  its  Syrian  colonics  by  the  same  sun  which  wanm 
the  gross  and  ferocious  superstition  of  the  Mohammedaa 
aealot :  th^  conquerors  of  half  the  worid  issued  from  the 
scorching  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  obtained  some  of  their 
earliest  triumphs  over  one  of  the  most  gallant  nations 
of  Europe  (Spsunj. 

^*  A  remnant  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  flying  from 
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MdiAmmedan  persecutkni)  carried  witb  them  to  the  western 
ooast  of  India  the  relij^,  the  hardy  habits,  and  athletk 
forms  of  the  north  of  Persia;  and  their  posterity  may  at 
this  day  be  contemplated  in  the  Parsees  of  the  English 
settlement  at  Bombay,  with  mental  and  bodily  powers  ab-« 
aolutely  unimpaired  after  the  residence  of  a  thousand  yean 
in  that  burning  climate.  Even  the  passive  but  ill-undery 
atood  character  of  the  Hindoos,  exhtt>iting  few  and  umnoh 
portant  shades  of  ctistinction,  whether  placed  under  the 
snows  ci  Imaus,  or  the  vertical  sun  of  the  torrid  zone,  has, 
in  every  part  of  these  diversified  climates,  been  occasionally 
roused  to  achievements  of  valour,  and  deeds  of  desperation^ 
not  surpassed  in  the  heroic  ages  of  the  western  world.  The 
reflections  naturally  arising  from  these  facts  are  obviously 
iuffident  to  extinguish  a  flimsy  and  superfi<aal  hypotheris^ 
which  would  measure  the  human  mind  by  the  scale  of  a 
Fabuenhxit's  thermometer*.^ 

White  nations  have  kept  up  their  character  under  every 
form  of  government  Science  and  literature  have  flourished 
in  monarchies  as  well  as  in*  republics.  Yet,  let  us  never 
forget  that  the  principal  and  the  richest  portion  of  our  in* 
tellectual  treasure  conrists  of  the  literature  and  history  of 
two  nations  of  antiquity,  whose  astonishing  superiority  seeoui 
io  have  arisen  jxincipally  from  Aeir.  having  enjoyed 
freedom. 

The  white  nations  may  degenerate,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  but  the  quaUties,  which  distinguished 
them  in  their  proudest  states  are  still  visible.  The  senate, 
the  forum,  and  the  capitol,  which  were  trodden  by  Scipios, 
JSmuTusESj  and  Catos,  by  Pompxt,  Cssab,  and  Cicsao, 
by  ViBGiL,  HoEACX,  LxvT,  and  Tacitus,  have  been  long 


«  WiLKS,   Historical  Sketekes  of  tKo  South  of  Indim;   v.  1, 
p.  93, 13. 
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defiled  by  a  vermin  of  priests  and  monks,  of  eunuchs  and 
nngers  t  the  processions  and  fooleries  of  a  despicable  super- 
stition have  succeeded  to  the  three  hundred  and  twenty 
triumphs  which  gave  to  a  small  spot  in  Italy  the  command 
of  the  worlds  proclaiming  conquests  generally  as  beneficial 
to  the  conquered  as  glorious  to  the  victors.  Italy  alto- 
gether has  groaned  for  centuries  under  the  domestic  fetters 
oF  monkery  and  priestcraft,  and  the  still  more  galling  yoke 
of  foreign  rule:  yet  the  classic  ground  has  ever  produced, 
and  still  continues  to  produce,  men  worthy  of  the  race  that 
realised  and  long  maintained  universal  empire.  What 
other  people  has  sent  forth,  within  the  same  period,  or  even 
in  any  wider  range,  men  equal  in  force  of  genius  and  ina- 
riety  ci  excellence  to  the  immortal  names  which  Italy  can 
boast  even  in  her  degradation ;-— to  Dakt£,  Pstrarga, 
and  Boccaccio;  to  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Mktastasio,  Al- 
7i£ai;  to  Galileo,  Gassekdi,  and  Torricelli;  to  Ma- 
CHtAvxL,  Da  VILA,  Bbntivoglio,  and  Guicciaroini;  to 
Rafhasl,  Michael  Angelo,  and  a  whole  host  of  others? 

The  prerogatives  of  the  white  races  may  be  equally  dis- 
tinguished in^  the  least  advanced  state  of  civilization.  Com- 
pare the  ancient  Germans,  as  delineated  by  Tacitus  and 
CiMAR,  with  the  savages  of  New  Holland,  with  a  horde  of 
Hottentots,  irith  a  tribe  of  American  Indians :  compare  the 
ancient  Spaniards,  or  Scandinavians,  the  Highland  Scotch, 
or  any  Celtic  people,  to  the  African,  American,  or  Mon- 
golian ^bes. 

A  fair  comparative  experiment  has  been  made  of  the 
white  and  red-  races  in  North  America;  and  no  trial  in 
natural  philosophy  has  had  a  more  unequivocal  and  con- 
vincing result.  The  copper-coloured  natives,  although  in  all 
their  original  independence,  have  not  advanced  a  single  step  in 
three  hundred  years ;  neither  example  nor  persuasion  has  in- 
duced them,  except  in  very  small  number,  and  few  instances. 
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to  exchange  the  j^ecarious  supplies  of  the  hunting  and 
filing  state  for  agriculture  and  the  other  arts  of  settled  life. 
A  little  ingenuity  is  manifested  in  making  clothes,  oma- 
mcnts,  arms;  and  personal  endurance  of  exertion,  fat^e, 
and  the  cruellest  torture  is  carried  to  a  great  height  Even 
in  war,  in  their  eyes  the  first  and  most  exalted  of  oc- 
cupations, they  shew  few  traces  of  generous  or  luniourabk 
feelings.  Bitter  revenge  and  utter  destruction  are  the  motive 
and  end.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  draw  the  contrast  No 
Englishman  can  be  ignorant  of  the  mighty  empire  founded 
by  a  handful  of  his  countrymen  in  the  wilds  of  America;— - 
of  its  gigantic  strides  from  the  state  of  an  insignificant 
colony,  within  forty  short  years  of  independence,  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  power.  No  friend  of  humanity  can 
be  a  sUtmger  to  the  glcn-ious  prospect,  to  the  energies 
of  freedom,  which  vivify  this  new  country.  No  human 
being,  who  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  his  species, 
can  refuse  his  tribute  of  admiration  to  this  new  world, 
which  has  established  itself  without  the  prejudices  of  the 
old; — where  religion  is  in  all  its  fervour,  without  needing 
an  alliance  with  the  state  to  miuntmn  it ;  where  the  law 
commands  by  the  respect  which  it  inspires,  without  being 
enforced  by  any  military  power. 

The  superiority  of  the  whites  is  universally  felt  and 
readily  acknowledged  by  the  other  races.  The  most  in- 
telligent Negro,  whom  Mr.  Pabk  ♦  met  with,  after  witness- 
ing only  such  evidences  of  European  skill  and  knowledge, 
as  the  English  settlement  of  Pisania  afforded,  and  bemg  ac- 
quainted with  two  or  three  Englishmen,  would  sometimes 
appear  penrive,  and  exclaim  with  an  involuntary  sigh, 
**  Black  men  are  nothing!^  The  narratives  of  travellers 
abound  with  similar  traits.     This  consciousness  best  ex- 

«  Trwtli  tiKa  ike  inierior  DUirietf  of  Jfrku ;  Qvo.  ed.  p.  639 
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plains  the  Caci  of  the  Negroes  generaUy  submitting  quietly 
to  their  state  of  slavery  in  the  European  coloiues.  If  the 
relations  and  the  proporticms  of  the  population  were  re- 
rersed,  and  the  European  slaves  were  five^  six,  ^ht,  or  ten 
times  as  numerous  as  their  Negro  masters,  how  long  would 
such  a  state  of  things  last?  When  the  blacks  {arm  any 
plots,  although  their  natural  apathy  and  unvarying  coun- 
tenance are  favourable  to  concealment,  they  always  fail, 
through  treachery  or  predptation  in  cbihmendng  opera- 
tions,  or  are  disconcerted  by  any  resolute  opposition,  even 
from  very  inferior  numbers. 

6ome  will  probably  explidn  in  a  different  manner  these 
iremarkable  {^enomena  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  wcntld, 
which  I  have  just  been  considering ;  they  will  attempt  to 
prove  that  these  strongly-marked  varieties  may  have  been 
produced,  in  races  formed  originally  with  equal  capalnlities, 
hy  the  external  influences  of  civilisation,  education,  govern- 
ment, religion,  and  perhaps  other  causes.  To  assert  urn- 
formity  of  bodily  structure  over  the  whole  world  would  be  too 
repugnant  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses:  equality  of  mental 
endowments  seems  to  me  hardly  a  less  extravagant  tenet 
There  have,  however,  been  philosophers  who  even  held  that 
all  men  are  bom  with  equal  powers;  and  that  education  and 
other  accidental  circumstances  make  tbe  only  difference  be- 
tween the  wisest  and  the  weakest  of  mankind. 

That  dvilisation,  government,  and  education  act  very 
powerfully  on  the  human  race,  is  too  obvious  to  be  doubted; 
but  the  question  relates  to  the  capability  of  dvilisation. 
Why  have  the  white  races  invariably,  and  without  one  ex- 
ception, raised  themselves  to,  at  least,  some  considerable 
hidght  in  the  scale  of  cultivation ;  while  the  dark,  on  the 
contrary,  have  almost  as  universally  continued  in  the  savage 
or  barbarous  state  ?  If  we  suppose  that  at  any  remote  era, 
all  mankind,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  were  in  die  Uitter 
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•oondition,  what  are  the  acddental  circumstances,  which  have 
prevented  all  the  coloured  varieties  of  man  from  raiong 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  have  assisted  the  progress 
of  all  the  others  ?  If  the  nations  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe,  when  first  conquered  by  the  Romans,  should  be 
allowed  (contrary,  however,  to  historical  proof)  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  barbarism  not  superior  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sent rude  tribes  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  why  have 
they  advanced  uninterruptedly  to  their  present  exalted  pitch 
of  culture,  while  the  latter  remain  plunged  in  their  original 
rudeness  and  ignorance  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  individuals  and  all  tribes 
of  dark-coloured  men  are  inferior  in  moral  and  intellectual 
endowments  to  all  those  of  the  white  division.  The  same 
gradations  and  modifications  of  structure  and  properties 
exist  here  as  in  other  parts.  Certainly  we  can  produce  ex- 
amples enough  in  Europe  of  beings  not  superior  to  Hotten* 
tots  and  New  Hollanders :  and  individuals  of  conaderable ' 
talents  and  knowledge  are  met  with  in  savage  tribes.  There 
may  not  be  much  difference  between  the  lowest  European 
community  and  the  highest  in  some  dark  variety  of  man. 
Examples  of  individuals  and  of  small  numbers  will  there- 
fore prove  little  in  this  matter. 

I  am  aware  also  that  all  the  white  races  have  not  made 
those  ngnal  advances  in  knowledge  and  civilisation,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  as  indicating  their  superior  endowments. 
Their  organisation  makes  them  capable  of  such  distinctions, 
if  circumstances  are  favourable,  or  rather  if  no  obstacles 
exist  Ill/the  dark  races,  on  the  contrary,  inferior  organisa- 
tion renders  it  vain  to  present  opportunities,  or  to  remove 
difficulties. 

Loss  of  liberty,  bad  government,  oppressive  laws,  neg- 
lected education,  bigotry,  fanaticism  and  intolerance  in  reli- 
gion, will  counteract  the  noblest  gifts  of  nature,  will  plunge 
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into  ignorance,  degradation,  and  weakness,  natioiis  capsliie 
of  the  highest  eulture,  of  the  most  splendid  mond  and  in- 
telloctiial  achievements.     Greece,  Italy,  and  Spun  bear  me- 
lancholy testimony  to  this  afflicting  truth.     Where  are  the 
brave  republican  Dutch,  who  first  sustained  a  forty  years* 
contest  inth  Spain  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  when  die 
could  alarm  all  Europe  by  her  ambitious  schemes ;  and  iriio 
then  contended  with  England  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea  ? 
What  causes  the  present  feel>leness  of  Turkey,  whose  Tery 
name  is  deemed  almost  synonimous  with  despotisin  and  ig- 
norance ?     Careful  obser\'ers  can  discern  even  in  these  vic- 
tims of  oppression   and  fanaticism,  the  germs  of  all  the 
higher  qualifications  of  our  race,   the   evidences  of  those 
moral  excellences  and  intellectual  powers,  which  require  only 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  display  themselves.     It  is  gene- 
ndly  allowed  that  the  Turks  are  superior  in  natural  qualifi- 
cations to  their  conquerors  the  Russians,  who  enjoy  over 
them  the  advantages  of  a  government  and  religion  *  more 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  to  individual 
security  and  happiness. 


♦  The  unfavourable  influence  of  the  Mahometan  religion  on  in- 
trllectual  culture  has  been  exemplified  by  Mr.  Fofrier  in  the  cose 
of  the  Arabff.  *'  If  the  Arabians,  like  the  people  of  the  West,  had 
possessod  the  inestimable  adTanta{i:e  of  a  religion  fi^TOorable  to  the 
arts  and  to  useful  knowledge,  thty  would  ha^e  cultivated  and 
brought  to  perfection  every  branch  of  philosophy.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  their  extraordinary  career  they  were  ingenious  and 
polished :  they  made  remarkable  progress  in  poetry,  architecture, 
medicine,  geometry,  natural  history,  and  astronomy ;  th«y  preserved 
and  transmitted  to  us  many  of  those  immortal  works  which  were 
destined  to  aid  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  But  the  Mussol- 
man  religion  was  incompatible  with  this  developement  of  the  mind : 
the  Arabs  were  exi>08ed  to  the  alternative  of  renouncing  their  faith, 
or  returning  to  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors."'  Des€ripii<m  de 
VEgypie^  Pr^ace  hiHorique^  p.  16. 
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Such  are  the  results  deducible  from  experience  respect- 
ing the  differences  of  moral  feelings  and  intell^tual  power : 
having  stated  them  strongly,  I  am  anxious  to  express  my 
decided  opidion  that  these  differences  are  not  sufficient  in 
any  instance  to  warrant  us  in  referring  a  particular  race  to 
an  originally  different  species.  They  are  not  greater  in  kind 
or  degree  than  those  which  we  see  in  many  animals,  as  in 
horses,  asses,  mules,  dogs,  and  cocks.  I  protest  espedally 
against  the  opinion,  which  either  denies  to  the  Africans  the 
enjoyment  of  reason,  or  ascribes  to  the  whole  race  propensi- 
ties so  vicious,  malignant,  and  treacherous,  as  would  degrade 
them  even  below  the  level  of  the  brute.  It  can  be  proved 
most  clearly,  and  the  preceding  observations  arc  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  that  there  is  no  circumstance  of  bodily  struc- 
ture so  peculiar  to  the  Negro,  as  not  to  be  found  also  in 
other  far  distant  nations  ;  no  character,  which  does  not  run 
into  those  of  otlier  races  by  the  same  insensible  gradadons 
as  those  which  connect  together  all  the  varieties  of  mankind. 
I  deem  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  Negro  in- 
ferior, and  decidedly  so,  to  that  of  the  European ;  and,  as 
this  inferiority  arises  from  a  corresponding  difference  of  or- 
ganisation, I  must  regard  it  as  his  natural  destiny :  but  I  do 
not  consider  him  more  inferior  than  the  other  dark  races.  I  can 
neither  admit  the  reasoning  nor  perceive  the  humanity  of  those 
who,  after  tearing  the  African  from  his  native  soil,  carrying 
him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  dooming  him  there  to  perpetual 
slavery  and  labour,  complain  that  his  understanding  shews 

• 

no  signs  of  improvement,  and  that  his  temper  and  dispo^tion 
are  incorrigibly  perverse,  faithless,  and  treacherous.  Let 
us,  however,  observe  him  in  a  somewhat  more  favourable 
state  than  in  those  dreadful  receptacles  of  human  misery, 
the  crowded  decks  of  the  slave-ship,  or  in  tlie  less  openly 
shocking,  but  constrained  and  extorted,  and  therefore  pun- 
ful  labours  of  the  sugar  plantation 
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That  the  Negroes  behave  to  others  according  to-the 
treatment  they  receiTe,  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the. 
best  sources  of  information.    They  have  not,  indeed,  reached 
that  sublime  height,  the  beau  ideal  of  morality,  the  return* 
ing  gopd  for  evil,  probably  because  their  masters  have  not 
yet  found  Idsure  enough  from  the  pursuit  of  riches  to  instil 
into  them  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,     **  The  feelings  of 
the  Negroes  (says  an  accurate  observer)  are  extremely  acute. 
According  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  they  are 
gay  or  melancholy,  laborious  or  slothful,  friends  or  enemies. 
When  well  fed,  and  not  maltreated,  they  are  contented, 
joyous,  ready  for  every  enjoyment ;  and  the  satisfaction  of 
their  mind  is  painted  in  their  countenance.     But,  when  op- 
jnressed  and  abused,  they  grow  peevish,  and  often  die  of 
mdkncholy.    Of  benefits  and  abuse  they  are  extremely  sen- 
sible, and  agunst  those  who  injure  them  they  bear  a  mortal 
hatred.     On  the  other  hand,  when  they  contract  an  affectioii 
to  a  master,  there  is  no  office,  however  hazardous,  which 
they  win  not  boldly  execute,  to  demonstrate  their  zeal  and 
'attachment.     They  are  naturally  affectionate,  and  have  an 
ardent  love  for   their  children,  friends,   and  countrymen. 
The  little  they  possess  they  freely  distribute  among  the  ne- 
cessitous, without  any  other  motive  than  that  of  pure  com- 
passion for  the  indigent  *.*" 

The  travels  of  Babuow,  Le  Vaillant,  and  Mukgo 
Park,  abound  with  anecdotes  honourable  to  the  mcHral  cha- 
racter of  the  Africans,  and  proving  that  they  betray  no  de- 
ficiency in  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart.  One  of  these 
gives  us  an  interesting  portrait  of  the  chief  of  a  tribe: 
*^  His  countenance  was  strongly  marked  with  the  habit  of 
reflection ;  vigorous  in  his  mental,  and  amiable  in  liis  per- 
sonal qualities,  Gaika  was  at  once  tlie  friend  and  ruler  of  a 


♦  Histoire  des  Antilles^  p.  483; 
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happj  pe(^e,  who  unirenally  pronounced  bis  name  with 
transport,  and  blessed  his  abode  as  the  seat  of  felidty.^ 
Some  European  kings  might  take  a  lesson  from  this  savage. 

Mr.  Baerow  gives  a  pcture,  by  no  means  unpleaaing, 
of  the  Hottentots.  Thdr  indolence  probably  arises  firom 
the  state  of  subjection  in  which  they  live ;  as  the  wild  Bos- 
jesmen  are  particularly  active  and  cheerful. 

<^  They  are  a  mild,  quiet,  and  timid  people ;  perfectly 
harmless,  honest,  fmthful;  and,  though  extremely  phle|g* 
matic,  they  are  kind  and  affectionate  to  each  other,  and  not 
incapable  of  strong  attachments.  A  Hottentot  would  share 
his  last  morsel  with  his  companions.  They  have  little  of 
that  kind  of  art  or  cunning  that  savages  generally  possess. 
If  accused  of  crimes,  of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  they 
generally  divulge  the  truth.  They  seldom  quarrel  among 
themselves,  or  make  use  of  provoking  language.  Though 
Aaturally  fearful,  they  will  run  into  the  face  of  danger  if 
led  on  by  their  superiors.  They  suffer  pain  with  patience^ 
They  {ure  by  no  means  deficient  in  talent  *.^ 

^  The  Bosjesman,  though  in  every  respect  a  Hottentotf 
yet  in  lus  turn  of  mind  differs  very  widely  from  those  that 
live  in  the  colony.  In  his  disposition  he  is  lively  and  cheer- 
fill  ;  in  his  person  active.  His  talents  are  far  above  medi- 
ocrity ;  and,  averse  to  idleness,  they  are  seldom  without 
employment  *f*.^  They  are  very  fond  of  dandng,  exhibit 
great  industry  and  acuteness  in  their  contrivances  for  catch- 
ing game,  and  con»derable  mechanical  skill  in  forming  their 
baskets,  mats,  nets,  arrows,  &c.  &c.^. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Negro  race,  taken  all 
together,  is  equal  to  any  in  natural  goodness  of  heart.     It 
-■  ...»         .,         ji  I  ■. 

*  Travils  in  Sautkem  Africa,  v.  1,  p.  IQZ, 

t  Ibid.  p.  283. 

t  Ibid.  p.  284—290. 
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18  oonaonant  to  our  general  experience  of  mankind,  that 
the  latter  quality  sliould  be  deadened  or  completely  extin- 
guished in  the  slave-ship  or  plantation ;  indeed,  it  is  as  little 
creditable  to  the  heads  as  to  tlie  hearts  of  their  white  masters 
to  expect  affection  and  fidelity  from  slaves  after  the  treatment 
they  too  often  experience. 

The  acute  and  accurate  Babbot,  in  his  large  work  on 
Guinea,  says,  ^<  The  blacks  have  sufficient  sense  and  under- 
standing, their  conceptions  are  quick  and  accurate^  and  thdr 
memory  possesses  extraordinary  strength.  For,  although 
they  can.  neither  read  nor  write,  they  never  fall  into  confu- 
sion or  error  in  the  greatest  hurry  of  business  and  traffic. 
Their  experience  of  tlie  knavery  of  Europeans  has  put 
tlicm  completely  on  tlieir  guard  in'transactions  of  exchange: 
they  carefully  examine  all  our  goods,  piece  by  piece,  to  as- 
certain if  their  quality  and  measure  are  correctly  stated; 
and  sheyv  as  much  sagacity  and  clearness  in  all  these  trans- 
actions, as  any  European  tradesman  could  do.*^ 

Of  those  imitative  arts,  in  which  perfection  can  be  at- 
tained only  in  an  improved  state  of  society,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Negroes  can  have  little  knowledge;  but 
the  fabric  and  colours  of  the  Guinea  cloths  are  proofs  of 
their  native  ingenuity ;  and,  that  they  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing all  kinds  of  the  more  delicate  manual  labours,  is  proved 
by  tlic  fact,  tliat  nine  tenths  of  the  artificers  in  the  West  In- 
.  dies  arc  Negroes.  Many  are  expert  carpenters,  and  some 
watchmakers. 

The  drawings  and  busts  executed  by  die  wild  Bosjesmen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  are  praised  by  Babbow  ♦ 
for  their  accuracy  of  outline  and  correctness  of  proportion. 

Negroes  have  been  known  to  earn  so  much  in  America  by 
their  musical  exertions,  as  to  purchase  their  freedom  with 

*  Travels,  &c.  v.  1,  p.  239,  307. 
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krge  sums.  The  younger  Freidtc  in  Vienna  was  an 
expert  performer,  both  on  the  violin  and  violoncello;  he 
vras  also  a  capital  draftsman,  and  had  made  an  excellent 
pdnting  of  himself  Mr.  Edwards  ♦,  however,  speaks  verj 
contemptuously  of  their  musical  talents  in  general :  he  says, 
**  they  prcfet  a  loud  and  lonj^-continued  noise  to  the  finest 
harmony ;  and  frequently  consume  the  whole  night  in  beat- 
ing on  a  board  with  a  stick.^ 

The  capacity  of  the  Negroes  for  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences  is  proved  by  Hannibal,  a  colonel  in  the 
Russian  artillery,  and  Lislxt  of  the  Isle  of  France,  who 
was  named  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  on  account  of  his  excellent  meteorological  ob- 
servations. Fuller,  of  Maryland,  was  an  extraordinary 
example  of  quickness  in  reckoning.  Being  asked  in  a  com* 
pany,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  powers,  .how  many  se- 
conds a  person  had  lived  who  was  seventy  years  and  some 
months  old,  he  gave  the  answer  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  On 
reckoning  it  up  after  him,  a  different  result  was  obtmned  : 
•*  Have  not  you  fcM'gotten  the  leap  years  ?**  says  the  Negro. 
This  omission  was  supplied,  and  the  number  then  agreed 
with  his  answer  "f*. 

6o£UHAi)rv£  and  De  Haen  have  given  the  strongest 
testimony  that  our  black  brethren  possess  no  mean  insight 
into  practical  medicine ;  and  several  have  been  known  as 
very  dexterous  surgeons.  A  Negress  at  Yverdun  is  men* 
tioned  by  Blumenbach  as  a  celebrated  midwife  of  real 
knowledge  and  an  experienced  hand. 

Omitting  Madocks,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  not  al- 


1 1 


•  Hist.  €f  the  West  Indus,  v.  2,  p.  \Qa. 

t  Stbdman's  Surinam;  v.  2,  p.  270.    The  circumstance  if  re- 
lated on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Rush,  as  having  happened  in  his 
presence. 
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tempting  to  enumerate  all  the  Negroet  who  have  written 
poems,  I  may  mention  that  Blumekbacr  posaesaes  English, 
Dutch,  and  Latin  poetry,  by  different  Negroes. 

In  1784,  A.  W.  Amo,  an  African,  firom  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  took  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  at  the  university  of  Wit* 
tenberg;  and  displayed,  according  to  Blumsnbacb,  in  two 
disputations,  extensive  and  well-digcsted  reading  in  the 
phynological  books  of  the  time  *• 

Jac.  Eliz.  Jou.  Capitsin,  who  was  bought  by  a  slave- 
dealer  when  eight  years  old,  studied  theology  at  Leyden, 
and  published  several  sermons  and  poems.  His  Disseriatio 
de  ServUute  lAberiati  Christianw  non  caniraria  went  throuj^ 
four  editions  very  quickly.  He  was  ordained  in  Amsterdam, 
and  went  to  Elmina  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  he  was  either 
murdered,  or  exchanged  for  the  life  and  faith  of  his  coun- 
trymen those  he  had  learned  in  Europe. 

Ignatius  Sangko,  and  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  former 
bom  in  a  slave-^hip  on  its  passage  from  Guinea  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  the  latter  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin;  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  Uterary  characters  in  this  country 
in  modem  times.  Their  works  and  lives  are  so  well  known, 
and  so  easily  accessible,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
them. 

On  reviewing  these  instances,  which  indeed  must  be  ie> 
ceived  as  exceptions  to  the  general  results  of  observation 
and  experience  respecting  the  Negro  faculties,  I  may  ob- 
serve, with  Blumekbach,  from  whom  some  of  them  are 
borrowed,  that  entire  and  large  provinces  of  Europe  mij^t 
be  named,  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  sudi 
good  writers,  poets,  philosojlhers,  and  correspondents  of 
the  French  Academy.  These  insulated  facts  are  not,  how- 
ever, adduced  to  prove  that  the  African  enjoys  an  equality 

■  >     ■         I  ,^mt^m.mm  ■  i  —  ■  ill  .^— n^— 

^  Beytr'dge  zur  naturgtsehUkU ;  Th.  I,  p.  98. 
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bf  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  with  the  European  race : 
but  merely  to  shew,  that  of  the  dark-coloured  people  none 
haTc  distinguished  themselYes  by  stronger  proofs  of  capacity 
for  literary  and  sdentific  cultivation,  and  consequently  that 
none  approach  more  nearly  than  the  Negro  to  the  polished 
nations  of  the.globe.     That  the  Ethiopian,  taken  altogether, 
is  deddedly  inferior  to  the  Caucasian  variety  in  the  qualitiet 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  head,  will  be  soon  recognised  by 
any  one  who  attentively  weighs  the  representations  of  all 
unprejudiced  and  disinterested  observers  respecting  the  con- 
duct, capabilities,  and  character  of  the  Africans,  whether 
in  th^  own  country,  in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  America ; 
and  the  continuance  of  the  whole  race,  for  more  than  twenty 
centuries,  in  a  condition  which,  in  its  best  forms,  is  little 
elevated  above  absolute  barbarism,  must  give  to  this  convic- 
tion the  clear  light  and  full  force  of  demonstration*     I  can* 
not  therefore  admit,  without  some  restriction  and  explana- 
Uon,    the  quaint  but  humane  expression  of  the  preacher 
who  called  the  Negro  ^^  God's  image,  like  ourselves,  though 
carved  in  ebony  .^ 

As  the  external  influences  of  climate,  soil,  situation ; 
of  way  of  life,  degree  of  civilisation,  habits,  customs,  form 
of  government,  reli^on,  education,  are  manifestly  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  very  marked  differences  which  at  all 
dmes,  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  circumstances,  have 
characterised  the  white  and  the  dark  races,  and  the  various 
subdivi^ons  of  each,  we  must  look  deeper  for  thor  causes, 
and  seek  them  in  some  drcumstances  inseparidily  interwoven 
in  the  original  constitution  of  man.  In  conformity  witli  the 
views  already  explained  respecting  the  mental  part  of  our 
being,  I  refer  the  varieties  of  mcnral  feeling,  and  of  capacity 
for  knowledge  and  reflection,  to  those  diverrities  of  cerebral 
organisation,  which  are  indicated  by,  and  correspond  to  tlie 
differences  in  the  shape  of  the  skull.     If  the  nobler  attri-, 
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butes  of  man  retide  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  if  the  prv 
rogatxves  which  lift  him  so  much  above  the  brute  are  sada- 
factorUy  accounted  for  by  the  superior  developement  of  those 
important  parts ;  the  Tarioua  degrees  and  kinds  of  Hioral 
feeling  and  of  intellectual  power  may  be  consiatentlj  ex- 
plained by  the  numerbus  and  obvious  differences  of  size  in 
the  various  cerebral  parts,  besides  which  there  may  be  pecu- 
liarities' of  internal  organisation,  not  appredable  by  our 
means  of  inquiry.     Proceeding  on  these  data,  we  shall  find, 
in  the  comparison  of  the  crania  of  the  white  and  dark  races, 
.  asuffident  explanation  of  the  superiority  constantly  evinced 
by  the  former,  and  of  the  inferior  subordinate  lot  to  which 
the  latter  have  been  irrevocably  doomed. 

If  examples  can  be  adduced,  either  of  nations  having 

such  a  form  of  the  brain  and  head,  as  that  wluch  charaO' 

terises  the  Caucanan  variety  of  man,  placed  under  ftvour* 

able  drcumstanoes  for  the  developement  of  th^  moral  and 

intellectual  powers,  and  yet  not  advandng  beyond  the  point 

which  has  been  reached  by  the  African  or  AnKrican  tribes 

of  the  present  time ;    or  of  people,  organised  like  the  dark 

varieties,  and  reaching,  under  any  circumstances,  that  degree 

of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  which  exists  in  the 

several  polished  countries  of  Europe,  the  preoedii^  reason* 

ing  will  be  overturned :  if  no  such  instances  can  be  bnnig^ 

forwards,  the  conclusion  that  the  marked  differences  between 

the  white  and  dark-coloured  divisions  of  our  species  arise 

from  ori^nal  distinctions  of  organisation,  and   not  from 

adventitious  circumstances,  renuuns  unshaken. 

I  'cannot  but  respect  the  feelings  of  j^iUmthropy,  and 
the  motives  of  benevolence,  which  have  prompted  many  of 
our  countrymen  to  exert  tliemselves  in  behalf  of  the  unen- 
lightened and  oppressed;  I  cannot  contemplate  without 
strong  admiration  the  heroic  self-denial,  and  the  generous 
devotion  of  those,  who,  foregoing  the  comforts,  luxuries,  and 
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rationid  enjojmeiitfl  of  polished  lociety,  expote  themielves  to 
noxious  cGmates  and  to  all  the  perils  of  unknown  countrieSp 
in  order  to  win  over  the  savage  to  the  settled  habits,  the 
useful  arts,  and  the  various  advantages  of  ^civilised  life,  to 
rescue  him  from  the  terrors  of  superstition,  and  bestow  on 
him  the  inestimable  blessings  of  mental  culture  and  pure 
religion.  But  our  expectations  and  exertions  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  must  be  limited  by  the  natural  capalnlities  of  the 
subject.  The  retreating  forehead  and  the  depressed  vertex 
of  the  dark  varieties  of  man  make  me  strongly  doubt  whe- 
ther they  are  susceptible  of  these  high  destinies; — whether 
they  are  capable  of  fathoming  the  depths  of  K»enoe;  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  doctrines  and  the 
mysteries  of  our  reli^on.  These  obstacles  will,  I  fetfff 
be  too  powerful  for  missionaries  and  Bible  societies;  for 
Bell  and  Lancaster  schools.  Vanity  of  powers  in  the 
various  races  corresponds  to  the  differences  both  in  kind  and 
degree,  which  characterise  the  individuals  pf  each  race; 
indeed,  to  the  general  character  of  all  nature*  in  which  uni- 
formity is  most  carefully  avoided.  To  expect  that  the 
Americans  or  Africans  can  be  ndsed  by  any  culture  to  an 
equal,  height  in  mond  sentiments  and  intelleetqid' energy 
with  Europeans,  appears  to  roe  quite  as  unreasonable 
as  it  would  be  to  hope  that  the  bulldog  may  equid  the 
greyhound  in  speed ;  that  the  latter  may  be  taught  to  hunt 
by  scent  like  the  hound;  or  that  the  mastiff*  may  rival  iQ 
(lalents  and  acquirements  the  sagacious  and  docile  poodle. 
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CHAPTER   IX, 


On  ihe  Causes  of  the  Varieties  of  the  human  Species, 


Havikg  examined  the  principal  points  in  which  the  several 
tribes  of  the  human  spedies  differ  from  each  other;  namdy, 
the  colour  and  texture  of  the  skin,  hur  and  iris,  the  fea* 
tureS|  the  skull  and  brain,  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
body,  the  stature,  the  animal  economy,  the  moral  and  in<» 
tellectual  powers,  I  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  diver« 
nties  enumerated  under  these  heads  are  to.  be  considered  as 
characterisdc  distinctions  coeval  with  the  origin  ci  the 
species,  or  as  the  result  of  subsequent  variation;  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  latter  suppontion  being  adopted,  whether 
they  are  the  effect  of  external  physical  and  moral  causes,  or 
of  native  or  congenital  variety,  The  very  numerous  gra- 
dations, which  we  meet  with,  in  each  of  the  points  above 
mendoned,  are  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  the  notion 
of  specific  difference:  for  all  of  them  may  be  equally  referred 
to  original  distinction  of  species ;  yet,  ;f  we  admit  this,  the 
number  of  species  would  be  overwhelming.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  analo^es  drawn  from  the  animal  kingdom  and  ad- 
duced under  each  head,  nearly  demonstrate  that  the  cha- 
racteristics of  th^  various  human  tribes  must  be  referred, 
like  the  corresponding  diversities  in  other  animals,  to  varia- 
iion.  Again,  I  have  incidentally  brought  forwards  several 
arguments  to  prove  that  external  i^ncies,  whether  physical 
or  moral,  will  not  account  for  the  bodily  and  mental  differ? 
euces,  which  characterise  the  several  tribus  of  mankind;  and 
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that  thej  must  be  aooounted  for  by  the  breed  cxr  tttoe^. 
This  subject,  however,  requires  further  illustration. 

The  causes,  which  operate  on  the  bodies  of  living  ani- 
mals, either  modify  the  individual,  or  alter  the  offspring. 
The  former  are  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
animals,  and  {Ht)duce  considerable  alterations  in  individuals; 
but  the  latter  are  the  most  powerful,  as  they  affSect  the 
speciea,  and  cause  the  diversities  of  race.  Great  influence 
has  at  all  times  been  ascribed  to  climate,  which  indeed  has 
been  commonly,  but  very  loosely  and  indefinitely  repre- 
sented as  the  cause  of  most  important  modifications  in  the 
hu^ian  subject  and  in  other  animals.  Differences  of  colour, 
stature,  hair,  features,  and  those  of  moral  and  intellectual 
character,  have  been  alike  referred  to  the  action  of  this  mys- 
terious cause ;  without  any  attempt  to  shew  which  of  the 
drcumstances  in  the  numerous  assemblage  comprehended 
under  the  wcnrd  climate  produces  the  effect  in  question,  or 
any  indication  of  the  mode  in  which  the  point  is  accomplished. 
That  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  varies  in  respect  to 
Ught  and  heat,  mcnsture  and  electricity;  and  that  these 
variations,  with  those  of  elevation,  soil,  winds,  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, will  operate  decidedly  on  individuals,  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny.  While,  however,  we  have  no  predse  inform- 
ation on  the  kind  or  degree  of  influence  attributable  to 
audi  causes,  we  have  abundance  of  proof  that  they  are  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  account  for  the  differences  between  the 
various  races  of  men.  I  shall  state  one  or  two  changes, 
which  seem  fiurly  referable  to  climate. 

The  whitening  (blanching  or  etiolation)  of  vegetables, 
when  the  sun^s  rays  are  excluded,  demonstrates  the  in- 
fluence of  those  rays  on  vegetable  colours.    Nor  is  the  effect 


*  See  lect.  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  300,  and  followini^;   chap.  iv.  p.  387, 
and  following ;  chap.  ti.  p.  443. 
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merely  superficial :  it  extends  to  the  texture  of  the  pknt^  to 
the  taste  and  other  properties  of  its  juices.  Men  much  ex* 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air,  as  peasants  and  sailors,  acquire  a 
deeper  tint  of  colour  than  those  who  are  more  covered;  and 
the  tanning  of  the  skin  by  the  summer  sun  in  parts  of  the 
body  exposed  to  it,  as  the  face  and  bands,  is  a  phenomenon 
completely  analogous.  The  ruddy  and  tawny  hues  of  those 
who  live  in  the  country,  particularly  of  labourera  in  the 
open  mr,  and  the  pale  sallow  countenances  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  of  close  and  dark  workshops  and  manufactories, 
ow«  their  origin  to  the  enjoyment  or  privation  of  sun  and 
air.  Hence,  men  of  the  same  race  are  lighter  or  darker 
coloured  according  to  the  climate  which  they  inhabit,  at 
least  in  thos^  parts  which  are  uncovered.  The  native  hue 
of  the  Moors  is  not  darker  than  that  of  the  Spaniards,  of 
many  French,  and  some  English;  but  their  acquired  tint  is 
so  much  deeper,  that  we  distinguish  them  instantly.  How 
swarthy  do  the  Europeans  become  who  seek  their  fortunes 
under  the  tropic  and  equator,  and  have  their  skins  parched 
by  the  bummg  suns  of  **  Afric  and  of  either  Ind  !^ 

Mr.  Edwabds  represents  that  the  Creoles  i|i  the  English 
West-Indian  islands  are  taller  than  Europeans;  several 
being  spc  feet  four  inches  high;  and  that  their  orbits  arc 
deeper*. 

It  has  been  generally  observed  by  travellers,  that  die 
European  population  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame^ 
rica  is  tall,  and  cliaracterised  by  a  pale  and  sallow  coun« 
tenance.  The  latter  effect  is  commonly  produced  in  natives 
of  Europe  when  they  become  resident  in  warm  climates. 
That  both  sexes  arrive  earlier  at  puberty,  and  that  the 
mental  powers  of  cliildren  are  sooner  developed  in  warm 
than  in  cold  countries,  are  facts  familiarly  known. 


•  Hittory  ftf  the  Wui  Indict,  v.  2,  p.  11., 
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The  prevalence  of  light  colours  in  the  ammals  of  polar 
and  cold  regions  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed^to  the  influence 
of  climate ;   the  isatis  or  arctic  fox,  the  polar  bear,  and  tha 
snow-bunting,  are  striking  instances.    The  same  character  ia 
also  remarkable  in  some  species,  which  are  more  dark  coloured 
in  wanner  mtuations.      This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
analogy  of  those  animals  which  change  their  ooloilr  in  the 
same  country,  at  the  winter  season,  to  white  or  gray,  as  the 
ermine   (mustela  erminea),   and   weasel   (m,   nivalis),   the 
varying  hare,  squirrel,  reindeer,  white  game  (tetrao  lago^f 
pus),  and  snow-bunting  (emberiza  nivalis*).    Pallas  obn 
serves  ^^  that  even  in  domestic  animals,  as  hones  and  cows, 
the  winter  coat  ia  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  smoother 
ooveiing  which  succeeds  it  in  the  spring.     This  difference  is 
much  more  considerable  in  wild  animals.     I  have  shewn 
instances  of  it  in  two  kinds  of  antelope  (saiga  ^md  guttu- 
rosa),   in  the  musk  animal   (moschus  moschifer),  and  in 
the  equus  hemionus.     The  Siberian  roe,  which  is  red  in 
sitmmer,  becomes  of  a  grayish  white  in  winter;   wolves  and 
the  deer  kind,  particularly  the  elk  and  the  reindeer,  become: 
light  in  the  winter;  the  sable  (m.  zibellina),  and  the  martin 
(m.  martes),  are  browner  in  summer  than  in  winterf  .** 

Although  these  phenomena  seem  obviously  connected 
with  the  state  of  atmospherical  temperature,  and  henc^  the 
change  of  odour,  whidh  the  squirrel  and  the  mustela  ni- 
valis undergo  in  Siberia  and  Russia,  does  not  take  place  in 
Germany^ ;   we  do  not  undel:i5tand  the  exact  nature  of  the 


*  LiNNEUS.  Flora  Lapponica;  ed.  of  Smith,  pp.  85,  962. 

t  Novm  Species  Quadrupedum,  p!  7. 

X  Ibid.  p.  6,  note  A.  Ths  ermine  changes  its  cokmr  in  the 
winter  in  Germany;  but  Pallas  itatss,  on  the  faith  of  fuflldent 
testimony,  that  it  does  not  undergo  this  change  in  the  more 
southero  districts  of  Asia  and  Persia. 
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pioeeM  by  which  it  is  efiboted;  and  oold  oertainly  i^ypean 
ttot  to  be  the  direct  cause.  For  the  varjiag  hare,  thou^ 
kept  in  warm  rooms  during  the  winter,  gets  its  white  winter 
eorering  only  a  little  later  than  usual*;  and  in  all  the 
animals,  in  which  this  kind  of  change  takes  |daoe,  the 
winter  coat,  which  is  more  copious,  dose,  and  downy,  as 
well  as  lighter  odoured,  is  found  alreddy  far  advanced  in  the 
autumn,  before  the  cold  sets  in  -f . 

The  coverings  of  animals,  as  well  as  their  colour,  seem  to 
be  modified  in  many  cases  by  climate;  but,  as  the  body  is 
naked  in  the  human  subject,  and  as  the  hair  of  the  head 
cannot  be  r^arded  in  the  same  light  as  the  fur,  wool^  or 
hair  which  covera  the  bodies  of  animals  generally,  the 
analogies  offered  by  the  latter  are  not  very  directly  applicable 
to  the  present  subject. 

In  oold  r^ons  the  fur  and  feathers  are  thidcer,  and 
more  copious,  so  as  to  form  a  much  more  effectual  deftnce 
against  the  climate  than  the  coarser  and  rarer  textures  which 
are  seen  in  warm  countries.  The  thick  fleece  of  the  dogs 
lately  brought  from  Baffin^s  Bay  exemplifies  this  obsenration 
very  completely.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  degenerates  into  a 
coarse  hair  in  Africa;  where  we  meet  also  with  dogs  quite 
naked,  with  a  smooth  and  soft  skin. 

Whether  the  goat  furnishing  the  wool  from  which  the 
diawls  of  Cashmere  are  manufactured,  is  of  the  same  species 
with  that  domesticated  in  Eurc^,  and  whether  the  pro- 
digious difference  between  the  hairy  growth  of  the  two 
animals  is  due  to  diversity  of  climate,  are  points  at  present 
uncertain.  Neither  do  we  know  whether  the  long  and  alky 
coat  of  the  goat,  cat,  sheep,  and  rabbits  of  Angora  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  this  cause:  it  is  at  least 
worthy  of  notice,  that  this  quality  of  the  h^r  should  exist  in 

*  Aovce  Sp$€iti  Quadrupgdum,  p.  7.  f  Ibid.  p.  0. 
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io  manj  ammab  of  the  mme  oountiy.  It  oontimieB  when 
they  are  i^moTed  into  other  rituations,  and  it  tranamitted  to 
the  offspnagi  ao  that  we  may^  probably,  regard  these  aa 
permanent  breeds. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  qualities  of  the  horse  are 
inferior  in  France  to  those  ct  neighbouring  eountries.  Ac* 
cording  to  BurFON,  Spamsh  or  Barbary  horses,  when  tfie 
breed  is  not  crossed,  become  French  horses  sometimes  in  the 
second  generation,  and  always  in  the  tUrd*.  Since  the 
elimate  of  England,  which  certainly  does  not  approach  more 
oearly  to  that  of  the  ori^nal  abode  of  thb  animal,  than  diat 
isf  France,  does*  not  impede  the  derdopement  of  its  finest 
fimns  and  most  excell^t  qualities,  we  may,  perhaps,  liith 
greater  {nobability)  refer  the  degeneracy  of  the  Fjfetach 
horses  to  neglect  of  the  breed.  We  know  that  the  greatest 
attention  to  this  point  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  dete* 
rioration  in  form  and  spirit. 

Differences  in  food  might  be  naturally  expected  to  pro^- 
duee  considerable  corresponding  modifications  in  the  animal 
body.  Singing  birds,  chiefly  of  the  lark  and  finch  kinds, 
are  known  to  become  gradually  black,  if  they  are  fed  on 
hemp-seed  only-|*.  Horses  fed  on  the  fat  marshy  grounds 
pf  Friesland  grow  to  a  large  size ;  while,  on  stony  seals  or 
dry  heaths,  they  remain  dwarfish.  Oxen  become  very  lai^ge 
and  fat  in  rich  soils,  but  are  distinguished  by  diortness  of  the 
legs ;  while,  in  drier  situations,  their  whole  biilk  is  less,  and 
the  limbs  are  stronger  and  more  fleshy.  The  quanti^  of 
food  has  great  influence  on  the  bulk  and  state  of  health  of 
the  human  suligect;  but  the  quality  seems  to  have  less 
power;  and  neither  produces  any  of  those  differences  which 
characterise  races. 


*  V.  4,  p.  106. 

t  Der  Natufforscher,  pt.  1,  p.  1 ;   pt.  9,  p.  t2. 
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In  all  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  bodiee  of 
fuiinials  by  the  action  of  external  causes,  the  effect  tcr« 
punates  in  the  individual;  the  ofispring  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  modified  by  them*,  but  is  bom  with  the 
original  properties  and  constitution  of  the  -parents,  and  a 
fusceptibility  (nUy  di  the  same  changes  wh^  exposed  to  the 
scone  causes, 

The  change  in  the  cdour  of  the  human  skin,  from  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air,  is  obviously  temporary;  finr  it  is 
diminished  and  even  removed,  when  the  causes  no  laoger 
act  The  discolouration,  which  we  term  tanning  or  bdag 
sun4)umt,  as  well  as  the  spots  called  freckles,  are  moat  incU 
dental.,to  fair  skins,  and  disajqiear  when  the  partf  are 
a>vered,  or  no  longer  exposed  to  the  sun,  The  children  of 
the  husbandmaq,  or  of  the  sailor  whose  countenance  bears  the 
maxks  of  other  dimes,  are  just  as  fair  as  those  of  the  moil 
delicate  and  pale  inhabitant  of  a  dty:  nay,  the  Moors,  who 
have  Uved  for  ages  under  4  burning  sun,  s^II  have  wMte 
children ;  and  the  offspring  of  Europeans  in  th^  Indies  hare 
the  original  tint  of  their  progenitors, 

Blumenbach  has  been  led  into  a  mistake  on  tUs  point 
by  an  English  author  f,  who  asserts  that  Creoles  are  bom 
with  a  different  complexion  and  cast  of  countenance  from 
the  children  of  th^  sfune  parents  brought  fprth  in  £urope« 


^  When  the  faetas  in  ntero  has  small-pox  or  syphilis,  theie  is 
actual  oommanicatioo  of  disease  hy  the  fluids  of  the  mother.  This 
is  a  case  altogether  different  from  those  under  consideration. 
Neither  does  hereditary  predisposition  to  particular  diseases  prov^ 
that  acquired  conditions  are  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  There 
are  natural  varieties  of  organisation^  disposing  different  individuals 
to  different  diseases  on  application  of  the  same  external  oausss. 
These  natural  varieties,  like  those  of  form,  colour,  and  other  obvious 
properties,  are  continued  to  the  children. 

t  Hawkisworth,  in  Colhction  rf  Voyagti^  v.  3,  p.  874. 
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In  opposition  to  this  statement  from  one  who  had  not  seeti 
the  facts,  I  place  the  authority  of  Long,  a  most  respectable 
eje-witness,  who,  in  his  History  of  JamaicOj  affirms  that 
**  the  children  bom  in  England  have  not,  in  general, 
lovelier  or  more  transparent  skins  than  the  offspring  of 
white  parents  in  Jamaica.*"  The  **  austrum  spirans  vuUut 
et  oolor,^  which  the  above-mentioned  acute  and  learned 
naturalist  ascribes  to  the  Creole,  is  merely  the  acquired 
effect  of  the  climate,  and  not  a  character  existing  at  birth. 

*^  Nothing,^  says  Dr.  PaiCHABD  *,     **  seems  to  hold 
true  more  generally,  than  that  all  acquired  conditions  of 
body,  whether  produced  by  art  or  accident,  end  with  the 
life  of  the  individual  in  whom  they  are  produced.     Many 
nations  mould  their  bodies  into  unnatural  forms;  the  Indians 
flatten  their  foreheads;    the  Chinese  women   reduce  their 
feet  to  one  third  of  their  natural  dimensions ;  savages  elon- 
gate thdr  ears;   many  races  cut  away  the  prepuce.     We 
frequently  mutilate  our  domestic  animals  by  removing  the 
tail  or  ears,  and  our  own  species  are  of\en  obliged  by  disease 
to  subnut  to  the  loss  of  limbs.     That  no  deformity,  or  muti- 
lation of  this  kind  is  hereditary,  is  so  plainly  proved  by 
every  thing  around  us,  that  we  must  feel  some  surprise  at 
the  contrary  opinion  having  guned  any  advocates.     After 
the  operation  of  circumcision  has  prevailed  for  three  or  four 
thousand  years,  the  Jews  are  sdll  born  with  prepuces,  and 
still  obliged  to  submit  to  a  painful  rite.    Docked  horses  and 
cropped  dogs  bring  forth  young  with  entire  ears  and  tiuls. 
But  for  this  salutary  law,  what  a  frightful  spectacle  Vould 
every  race  of  animals  exhibit!     The  mischances  of  all  pre- 
ceding times  would  overwhelm  us  with  iheii  united  weight, 
and  the  catalogue  would  be  continually  increasing,  until  the 
universe,  instead  of  displaying  a  spectacle  of  beauty  and 
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pleasun^  would  be  filled  with  maimed,  imperfect^    Bad 
monstrous  shapes."^ 

It  b  obvious  that  the  external  influences  just  eonnderedi 
even  though  we  should  allow  to  them  a  mudi  greater  in- 
fluence on  individuals  than  experience  warrants  us  in  ad» 
mitting,  would  be* still  entirely  inadequate  to  account  for 
those  rignal  divernties,  wludi  constitute  differences  of  race 
in  animals.  These  can  be  explained  only  by  two  prindpks 
already  mentioned*;  namely,  the  occanonal  production  of 
an  offspring  with  different  characters  from  those  of  the 
parents,  as  a  native  or  congenital  variety;  and  the  propaga* 
tion  of  such  varieties  by  generation.  It  is  impossible^  in  the 
present  state  of  phyriological  knowledge,  to  shew  how  this  is 
effected;  to  explain  why  a  gray  rabbit  or  cat  somettmes 
brings  fbrth  at  one  birth,  and  from  one  father,  yellow,  blade, 
white,  and  spotted  young ;  why  a  white  sheep  sometimes 
has  a  black  lamb;  or  why  the  same  parents  at  different 
times  have  leucasthiopic  children,  and  others  with  the  ordU 
nary  formation  and  characters. 

The  state  of  domestication,  or  the  artifidal  mode  of  life, 
which  they  lead  under  the  influence  of  man,  is  the  most 
powerful  cause  of  varieties  in  the  animal  kingdom.     Wild 
animals,  using  always  the  same  kind  of  food,  being  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the   climate  without  artifieial  protecdon, 
choose,  each  of  them,  according  to  its  nature,  their  zone  and 
country.     Instead  of  migrating  and  extending,  like  man, 
they  continue  in  those  places  which  are  the  most  friendly  to 
their  constitutions.      Hence,    their  nature    undergoes  no 
change;  their  figure,  colour,  size,  proportions,  and  proper-  . 
ties,  are  unaltered;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  det^mining  their  species.     Nothing  can  form  a  stronger 
contrast  to  this  uniformity  of  specific  character  than   the 


*  Se«  pp.  300  and  foUowing,  446  and  following. 
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numerous  and  marked  Tarieties  in  those  kinds  which  have 
been  reduced  by  man.  To  trace  back  our  domestic  animala 
to  their  wild  orij^nals  is  in  all  cases  difficult,  in  some  im- 
possible;  long  slavery  has  so  degraded  thdr  nature,  that  the 
primitive  animal  may  be  said  to  be  lost,  and  a  d^n^-ated 
being,  running  into  endless  varieties,  is  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  wild  original  of  the  sheep,  is  even  yet  uncertain. 
BuFFON  conceived  that  he  discovered  it  in  the  mouflon  or 
argali  (oyis  ammon):  and  Pallas,  who  had  an  (^portunitj 
of  studying  the  latter  animal,  adds  the  weight  of  his  highly 
respectable  authority  to  the  opinion  of  the  French  naturalist 
Yet  Blumekbach  regards  the  argali  as  a  distinct  spedes^ 
Should  we  allow  the  latter  to  be  the  parent  of  our  sheep^ 
and  consequently  admit  that  the  differences  are  expUcable 
by  d^eneration,  no  difficulty  can  any  longer  exist  about  the 
unity  of  the  human  species.  An  incomplete  horn  of  the 
argali,  in  the  Academical  Museum  at  Gottingen,  weighs 
nine  pounds*. 

**  Let  us  compare,?  says  Buffok,  ^'  our  pitiful  sheep  with 
the  mouflon,  from  which  they  derived  their  ori^.  The 
mouflon  is  a  large  animal.  He  is  fleet  as  a  stag,  armed 
with  horns  and  thick  hoofs,  covered  with  coarse  hair,  and 
dreads  ndther  the  inclemency  of  the  sky  nor  the  voracity  of 
the  wolf.  He  not  only«  escapes  from  his  enemies  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  course,  and  scaling,  with  truly  wonderful 
leaps,  the  most  fiightful  precipices:  but  he  re^ts  them  by 
the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  solidity  of  the  arms  with 
which  his  head  and  feet  are  fortified.  How  differ^it  from 
our  sheep,  which  subsist  with  difficulty  in  flocks,  who  are 
unable  to  defend  themselves  by  their  numbers,  who  cannot 
endure  the  cold  of  our  winters  without  shelter,  and  who 
would  all  perish  if  man  withdrew  his  protection !     So  com- 

*  Blumenbach,  Htmdhiih  tUr  NahirgiMkichify  p.  Ill,  note. 
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{>letely  are  the  frame  and  capabilitiei  of  this  animal  degrtAed 
by  his  asaociadon  with  us,  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  subsist 
in  a  wild  state,  if  turned  loose,  as  thef  goat,  pig,  and  cattk 
are.  In  the  wdrm  climates  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  mouflcmy 
who  is  the  common  parent  of  all  the  races  of  this  species, 
appears  to  be  less  degenerated  than  in  any  other  reg^. 
Though  reduced  to  a  domestic  state,  he  has  preserved  his 
stature  and  his  htur;  but  the  uze  of  his  horns  is  diminished. 
Of  all  domestic  sheep,  those  of  Senegal  aotd  India  are  the 
lai^gest,  and  their  nature  has  suffered  least  degradation. 
The  sheep  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  Tatary,  fcc. 
have  undergone  greater  changes.  In  relation  to  man,  they 
are  improved  in  some  articles,  and  vitiated  in  others;  but 
with  regard  to  nature^  improvement,  and  degeneration,  are 
the  same  thing;  for  they  both  imply  an  alteration  of 
original  constitution.  Their  coarse  hair  is  changed  into  fine 
wool.  Their  tail,  loaded  with  a  mass  of  fat,  and  sometimes 
reaching  the  weight  of  forty  pounds,  has  acquired  a  mag- 
nitude  so  incommodious,  that  the  animals  trail  it  with  pain. 
While  swollen  with  superfluous  matter,  and  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  fleece,  their  strength,  agility,  magnitude,  and  arms 
are  diminished.  These  long-tailed  sheep  are  half  the  size 
only  of  the  niouflon.  They  can  neither  fly  from  danger, 
nor  resist  the  enemy.  To  preserve  and  multiply  the  species, 
they  require  the  constant  care  and  support  of  manl  The 
degeneration  of  the  original  species  is  still  greater  in  our 
climates.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mouflon,  our  ewes  and 
rams  have  retained  nothing  but  a  small  portion  of  vivacity, 
which  yields  totlie  crook  of  the  shepherd.  Timidity,  weak- 
ness, resignation,  and  stupidity,  are  the  only  melancholy 
remains  of  their  degraded  nature  *.■** 

The  pig-kind  afford   an  instructive   example,    t)ecause 

•  BvFFON  by  W<K)D;  v.  4,  p.  T. 
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their  descent  is  more  clearly  made  out  than  that  of  many 
other  animals.  The  dog,  indeed,  degenerates  before  our 
eyes;  but  it  will  hardly  ever,  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily  ascer* 
tained  whether  there  is  one  or  more  species.  The  extent  of 
degeneration  can  be  observed  in  the  domestic  swine;  be« 
cause  no  naturalist  has  hitherto  been  sceptical  enou^  ft> 
doubt  whether  they  descended  from  the  wild  boar;  and  they 
were  certainly  first  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into  the 
new  world.  The  pigs  conveyed  in  1509,  from  Spain  to  the 
West  Indian  island  Cubagua,  then  celebrated  for  the  pearl 
fishery,  degenerated  into  a  monstrous  race  with  toes  half  a 
span  long*.  Those  of  Cuba  became  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  their  £uropean  progenitors^.  How  remarkably 
again  have  the  domestic  swine  degenerated  from  the  wild 
ones  in  the  cdd  world:  in  the  loss  of  the  sofl  downy  hair 
firom  between  the  bristles,  in  the  vast  accumulation  of  fat 
under  the  skin,  in  the  form  of  the  cranium,  in  the  figure  and 
growth  of  the  whole  body.  The  varieties  of  the  domestic 
animal  too  are  very  numerous:  in  Piedmont  they  are  almost 
invariably  black;  in  Bavaria  reddish-brown ;  in  Normandy 
white,  &C.  The  breed  in  England,  with  straight  back  and 
large  pendulous  belly,  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  the 
north  of  France,  with  high  convex  spine  and  hanging  head : 
and  both  are  different  from  the  German  breed;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  solidungular  race  found  in  herdi^  i^  Hun- 
gary and  Sweden,  and  already  known  by  Akisxotle,  and 
many  other  varieties. 

The  ass,  in  its  wild  state,  is  remarkably  swift  and  lively, 
luid  still  continues  so  in  his  native  Eafitem  abode.  .  /^ 

The  original  stock  of  our  poultry  cannot  be  determined, 

'■*■■■*"•■        ■'    

*  Herrera,  Hechos  de  los  CiUiettanos  en  Ids  Islak,  ire  t.  T, 

t  Clavigsro,  Stm-ia  antica  del  3Iemco,  v.  4,  p.  146. 
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nor  can  the  varieties  into  which  they  have  run  be  enume^ 
rated.  No  wild  bird  in  our  climates  resembles  the  domestic 
cock;  the  pheasant,  grous,  and  cock  of  the  woods,  are  the  only 
analogous  kinds ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  these  would 
intermix  and  have  prolific  progeny.  They  have  coastituted 
distinct  and  separate  species  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
they  want  the  combs,  spurs,  and  pendulous  membraiies  oT 
the  gallinaceous  tribes*. 

There  are  twenty-nine  varieties  of  canary-birds  known 
by  name,  all  produced  from  the  gtay  bird*|-. 

Most  of  the  mammalia,  which:  have  been  tuned  by  man, 
betray  their  subjugated  state  by' having  the  ears  and  tail 
pendulous;  a  condition  of  the  former  parts,,  which,  I  be* 
lieve,  belongs  to  no  wild  anunal.  In  maoy^  the  very 
functions  of  the  body,  as  the  secretions,  geoeratian,  && 
are  greatly  changed..  See  the. examples  roentioBed  in  dmfi 
VI.  p.  447. 

The  application  of  these  facta  to  iliequestioii  coneeraing 
the  human  species  is  very  obvious.  If  new  characteri  are 
produced  in  the  domesticated  animals,  because  they  have 
been  taken  from  their  primitive  condition,  and  exposed  to 
tlie  operation  of  many,  to  them  unnatural  causes;  if  the  pig 
is  remarkable  among  these  for- the  number  and^giee^of  its 
varieties,  because  it  has  been  the  most  exposed  to  causes  of 
degeneration ;  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  diver- 
sities in  roan,  who  is,  in  the  true,  though  not  ordinary  senat 
of  the  word,  more  of  a  domesticated  animal  than  any  othet 
We  know  the  wild  state  of  xnost  of  them,  but  we  are  ig- 
norant of  the  natural  wild  condition  to  which  man  wm 
destined.  Probably  there  is  no  such  state,  because  nature, 
having  limited  him  in  no  respect,  having  fitted  him  for 
every  kind  of  life,  every  climate,  and  every  variety  of  food. 


•  BuFFON,.  V.  W,  p.  112.  t  IW<1-  ▼•  14,  p.  61. 
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has  given  him  the  whole  earth  for  his  abode,  and  both  the 
organised  kingdoms  for  his  nourishment.  Yet,  in  the  wide 
range  through  which  the  scale  of  human  cultivation  extends, 
we  may  observe  a  contrast  between  the  two  extremities, 
analogous  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  wild  and  tamed  races 
of  animals.  The  savage  may  be  compared  to  the  former, 
which  range  the  earth  uncontrolled  by  man ;  civilised  people 
to  the  domesticated  breeds  of  the  same  spedes,  whose 
diversities  of  form  and  colour  are  endless.  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  several  nations,  or  the  individuals  of  each,  bodily  ■ 
differences  ore  much  tnore  numerous  in  the  highly  civilised 
Caucasian  variety,  than  in  either  of  the  other  divisions  of 
mankind. 

Such,  then,  are  the  causes  by  whidi  the  varieties  of 
man  may  be  accounted  for.  Although  I  have  acknow- 
ledged my  entire  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  tfaeee* 
operate,  I  have  proved  that  they  exist,  and  have  shewn  by^ 
GC^ious  analogies,  that  they  are  sufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomena;  The  tendency,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
alteration^  of  the  original  colour,  form,  and  other  properties 
of  die  body,  and  the  law  of  transmission  to  the  offspring, 
are  the  sources  of  varieties  in  man  and  animals,  and  thereby 
modify  the  species;  climate,  food,  way  of  life,  in  a  word,  ail 
the  physical  and  moral  causes  that  surround  us,  act  indeed 
powerfully  on  the  individual,  but  do  not  change  the  off- 
spring, except  in  the  indirect  manner  just  alluded  to.  We 
should,  therefore,  openly  violate  the  rules  of  philosophising, 
which  direct  us  to  assign  the  same  causes  for  natural  effects 
.  of  the  same  kind,  and  not  to  admit  more  causes  than  are 
sufficient  for  explaining  the  phenomena,  if  we  recurred,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  varieties  of  man,  to  the  per- 
fectly gratuitous  assumption  of  originally  different  species, 
or  ealled  to  our  aid  the  iteration  of  climate,  and  other  ex- 
ternal influences* 

LL  8 
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Yet,  if  it  be  allowed  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  sp§^ 
cies,  it  does  not  foDow  that  they  all  descend  fiom  the  same 
family.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  this  point:  it 
could  indeed  only  be  settled  by  a  knowledge  of  £icts,  which 
have  been  long  ago  inrcdyed  in  the  impenetrable  darLiM»<y  of 
antiquity. 

By  the  most  intelligent  and  learned  writers  ob  die 
varieties  of  mankind,  their  production  has  been  expbzxKd  in 
a  different  manner  from  that  which  has  been  just  attenpted; 
they  have  solved  the  problem  entirdy  by  the  operatioii  of 
adventitious  causes,  such  as  climate,  particuladiy  the  I^t 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  food,  and  mode  of  life.  These^  it  is 
said,  acting  on  men  onginally  alike,  produce  various  bodily 
di verities,  and  affect  the  jo6lour  of  the  skia  especially;  such 
alterations,  transmitted  .to  the  offspring,  and  gradually  in- 
creased tbrou^  along'  course  of  ages,  are -supposed  to 
aoiiount  suffidently.fqraH  the  differences  observed  at  present 
in:  the  inhabitants  of  the  diffecent  li^gbns  pf  the  globe.  If 
we  were  disposed  to  submit,  in  .this  questicki;  to  authority, 
the  number  and  celebrity  of  the  philosophers*  who  have 
contended  for  the  influence  of  climate,  and  other  physical 
and  moral  causes,  would  certainly  compel  our  assent  to  their 
opinions.  Our  respect  for  their  talents  and  labours  will  be 
safficicntly  marked  if  we  enter  into  a  closer  examination  of 
the  arguments  wliich  they  have  adduced  on  this^subject. 

That  solar  heat  causes  blackness  of  the  ,skin  is  an 


,  •  •' 


*  Among  them  are  Buffon,  Blumenbacu,  SMiTU  (Essay  w 
the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in  the  kumn 
Species,  Philadelphia),  Zimmermann  (Geographische  Gesckichtedtt 
Menscheny  ^c);  and  Forster  (Observations  made  during  «  Voy^ye 
round  the  World;  chap.  vi.  sec.  3).  The  arguments  of  tkeso 
writers  are  very  ably  combatod  by  Dr.  Prichard  in  his  ReseareUt 
inio  the  physical  History  of  Man, 
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ancient  opinion,  and  must  have  appeared  very  probable, 
when  the  Negro  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  were  the  only 
black  people  known.  ^^  iGthiopes,^  says  Puny,  '^  vicini 
sidcris  vapore  torreri,  adustisque  similes  gigni,  barba  et 
capiUo  vibrato,  non  est  dubium*.'^ 

"  The  heat  of  the  climate,''  says  Buffon,  "  is  the  chief 
cause  of  blackness  among  the  human  species.  When  this 
heat  is  excessive,  as  in  Senegal  and  Guinea,  the  men  are^ 
perfectly  black ;  when  it  is  a  httle  less  violent,  the  blackness 
is  not  so  deep;  when  it  becomes  somewhat  temperate,  as  in 
Barbaiy,  Mongolia,  Arabia,  &c.  mankind  are  only 'brown ; 
and  lastly,  when  it  is  altogether  temperate,  as  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  men  are  white.  Some  varieties,  indeed,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mode  of  Uving.  All  the  Tatars  (Mongols), 
for  example,  are  tawny;  while  the  Europeans,  who  live 
under  the  same  latitude,  are  white.  This  difference  may 
safely.be  ascribed  to  the  Tatars  being  always  exposed  to  the 
air,  to  their  having  no  cities  or  fixed  habitations,  to  their 
^sleeping  constantly  on  the  ground,  and  to  their  rough  and 
aavage  manner  of  hving.  These  circumstances  are  sufficient 
to  render  the  Tatars  more  swarthy  than  the  Europeans, 
who  want  nothing  to  make  Ufe  easy  and  comfortable.  Why 
^are  the  Chinese  fairer  than  the  Tatars,  though  they  resemble 
.ihcm  itt  every  feature?  .  Because  they  are  more  polished; 
because  they  live  in  towns,  and  practise  every.art  to  guard 
themselves  against  the  injuries  of  the  weather;  while  the 
Tatars  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  acUon  of  the  sim 
andrair.  fi  -. 

^^  Climate  .may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferent colours  of  men :  but  food,  though  it  has  less  influence 
Ithan  colour,  gisatly  affeets  the  form  of  ouc  bodies.  Coarse, 
junwholesome,  and  ilUprepared  food  makes  the  human  spedes 


-r—f 
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degenerate.  AU  those  people^  who  live  miserably,  are  ugly 
and  ill-made.  Even  in  France,  the  country  people  are  not 
so  beautiful  as  those  who  liye  in  towns:  and  I  have  often 
remarked,  that  in  those  villages,  where  the  pet^e  are  richer 
and  better  fed  than  in  others,  the  men  are  hkeirae  mare- 
handsome,  and  have  better  countenances.  The  air  and  the 
soil  have  great  influence  on  the  figures  of  men,  beasts,  and 
plants. 

^'  Upon  the  whole,  every  circumstance  concurs  in 
proving  that  mankind  are  not  composed  of  qpecies  essentially 
diflerent  from  each  other;  that,  on  the  contrary,  th^re  was 
originally  but  one  species,  which,  after  multiplying  and 
spreading  over  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  has  under* 
gone  various  dianges  by  the  influence  of  climate,  food, 
mode  of  living,  epidemic  diseases,  and  mixture  of  HyamgiUr 
individuals;  that,  at  first,  these  changes  were  not  bo  coa- 
^cuous,  and  produced  only  individual  varieties ;  that  these 
varieties  became  afterwards  more  specific,  because  they  were 
rendered  more  general,  more  strongly  marked,  and  more 
permanent,  by  the  continual  action  of  the  same  cau8e9;  that 
they  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generatian,  as  de- 
fornuties  or  diseases  pass  from  parents  to  children;  and  that, 
lastly,  as  they  were  originally  produced  by  a  train  of  ex- 
ternal and  accidental  causes,  and  have  only  been  perpetuated 
by  time,  and  the  constant  operation  of  these  causes,  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  gradually  disappear,  or,  at  least, 
that  they  will  difier  from  what  they  are  at  present,  if  the 
causes  which  produced  them  should  cease,  or  if  their  opera- 
tion should  be  varied  by  other  circumstances  and  comlH- 
nations*.'* 

<^  In  tradng  the  globe,"^  says  Smith,  <^  iitim  the  pole  to 
the  equator,  we  obser^'e  a  gradation  in  the  oomplexion, 
nearly  in  proportion  to  tlie  latitude  of  the  country.    Im- 


•  Ntitwral  Hirtoty,  by  Wood,  f.  3,  p.  443—440. 
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mediately  belew  the  arctic  dide,  a  high  and  sanguine  colour 
prevails:  from  this  you  descend  to  the  mixture  of  xed  and 
white:  afterwards  succeed  the  brown,  the  oHve,  the  tawny^ 
and,  at  length,  the  black,  as  you  proceed  to  the  Hne.  The 
same  distance  from  the  sun,  however,  does  not,  in  every 
region,  indicate  the  same  temperature  of  climate.  Some 
secondary  causes  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  cor- 
recting and  limiting  its  influence.  The  elevation  of  the 
land,  its  vidnity  to  the  sea,  the  nature  a£  the  soil,  tlie  state 
of  cultivation,  the  course  of  winds,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, enter  into  this  view.  Elevated  and  mountainous 
countries  are  cool,  in  proportion  to  thdr  altitude  above  the 
levd  of  the  sea*,^  &c.  &c. 

Bluuznbach  informs  us  how  climate  operates  in  modi- 
fying die  colour  of  the  skin,  but  does  not  attempt  jto  exphuA 
its  effects  on  the  stature,  proportions,  and  other  points.  He 
states  tliat  the  proximate  cause  of  the  dark  colour  of  the 
integuments  is  an  abundance  of  carbone,  secreted  by  th* 
skin  with  hydrogen,  predjutated  and  fixed  in  the  rete  mu* 
<y)«um  by  tlie  contact  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  "f.  He 
observes  further,  that  this  abundance  of  carbone  is  most 
distinctly  noticeable  ih  persons  of  an  atrabilarious  tempera* 
inent;  which  fiut,  together  with  many  others,  proves  the 
intimate  connexion  between  the  biliary  and  the  cutaneous 
organs;  that  hot  cUmates  exert  a  very  dgnal  influence  on  the 
rliver;  and  thus,  that  an  unnatural  state  of  the  biliary  secre- 
.tion,  produced  by  heat,  and  increased  through  many  gene- 
.rations,  causes  the  vessels  of  the  skin  to  secrete  that 
jkhundance  <tf  carbone,  which  produces  the  black  colour  of 
the  Negro  j.  * 

«    If  any  one  can  believe  that  the  Negroes  and.  other  dark 


•4  •     •<■ 
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people^  whmn  we  see  in  full  health  and  yigour,  and  with 
every  organic  perfection,  labour  under  a  kind  of  haUtual 
jaundice,  he  may  think  it  worth  while  to  inquire  further  into 
this  assumed  secretion  and  preci{ntation  of  carbone.  It 
will  then  be  necessary  to  explain  how  this  jaundice  is  pro- 
duced in  the  numerous  dark  races,  which  dwell  in  temperate 
climates;  and  why  it  does  not  occur  in  the  white  people 
who  occupy  hot  countries. 

It  cannot'be  supposed  that  men  of  undoubted  talents 
and  learning  would  take  up  these  opinions  without  any 
foundation  at  all ;    and  accordingly  we  find  that  there  is  a 
Blender  mixture  of  truth  in  these  statements;  but  it  is  so  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  cloud  of  error,  and  so.  concealed  by  mis- 
representation  and  exaggeration,  that  we  do  not  recognise  it 
without  difficulty.     The  colour  of  Europeans  nearly  fcdlows 
the  geographical  portions  of  countries:   this  part  of  the 
world  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  a  white  race,  cf  which 
the  individuals  are  fairer  in  cold  latitudes,  and  more  swarthy 
or  sun-burnt  in  warm  ones:  thus,  the  French  may  be  darker 
than  the  English,  the  Spaniards  than  the  French,  and  the 
Moors  than  the  Spaniards.     In  the  same  way,  where  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  country  differ  much  in  latitude  and  in 
temperature,  the  inhabitants  may  be  browner  in  the  south 
than  in  the  north:  thus,  the  women  of  Granada  are  said  to 
be  more  swarthy  than  those  of  Biscay,  and  the  southern 
than  the  northern  Chinese,  &c.     For  a  similar  reason  the 
same  race  may  vary  slightly  in  colour  in  different  countries. 
The  Jews,  for  example,  are  fair  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
browner  in  France  and  Turkey,  swarthy  in  Portugal  and 
Spun,  olive  in  Syria  and  Chaldea.     An  English  sailor,  who 
had  been  for  some  years  in  Nukahiwah,  one  of  the  Mar- 
quesas islands,  had  been  so  changed  in  colour,  that  he  wa3 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  natives*. 


♦  llANQSDORFF's  Yoyd^ti)  5c.  V.  1,  p.  00* 
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These  diverndes  are  produced  by  the  climate,  as  I  have 
already  explained.  The  eflRsct  goes  off  if  the  cause  be  re- 
moved :  it  terminates  in  the  individual,  and  is  never  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring,  as  I  shall  prove  most  incontrover- 
tibly  presently. 

.  Moreover,  the  effect  is  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
actually  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Those,  which  remain 
covered,  retain  all  their  natural  whiteness.  Mr.  Abel 
found  this  strikingly  exemplified  in  his  Chinese  journey. 
**  The  dark  copper  colour  of  those  who  were  naked,  con- 
trasted so  strongly  with  the  paleness  of  those  who  were 
clothed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  such  different  hues 
could  be  the  consequ«ice  of  greater  or  less  exposure  to  the 
same  degtee  of  solar  and  atmospheric  influence:  but  alF^eon- 
jecture  bn  this  subject  was  set  at  rest  by  repeated  illus- 
trations of  their  effects.  Several  individuals,  who  were 
naked  only  from  their  waist  upwards,  stripped  themselves 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  the  water,  to  obtain  a 
nearer  view  of  the  embassy.  When  thus  exposed,  they 
appeared  at  a  distance  to  have  on  a  pair  of  light-coloured 
^ntaloons^.^ 

,  On  a  superficial  view,  again,  we  observe  that  temperate 
Europe  is  occupied  by  a  white  race,  and  that  the  blacks, 
of  whom  we  see' and  hear  most,  dwell  chiefly  under  the 
burning  suns  and  on  the  parched  sands  of  Africa  and  Asia; 
^he  numerous  whites  who  live  in  hot,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  dark-coloured  people  who  are  found  in  cold  countries, 
are  not  taken  inta  the  account  in  these  imperfect  and  partial 
•comparisons.    .   -  '  ' 

I  proceed  to'^ew  that  climate  does  not  cause  the  dh^n- 
cities  (^mankind;  and  in  thb  consideration,  my  remarks  ar^ 
d%ie6y  dkected  to  the  colour  of  the  skin,  as  that  is  the  part 


"^  NarintHve  ofu  JiwiHy,  4*^  p^  7S^ 
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in  which  its  operation  h^  been  regarded,  by  all  the  de- 
fenders of  its  influence,  as  the  most  unequivocal;  the 
MiBoning,  however,  will  ap(dy  in  general  to  the  other  points 
of  difference,  as  well  as  to  this. 

The  jiniform  colour  of  all  parts  of  the  body  is  a  strong 
argument  against  those  wlio  ascribe  the  blackness  of  the 
N^(ro  to  the  same  cause  as  that  which  produoes  tanning  in 
white  people,  namely,  the  sun^s  rays.  The  glans  petiis,  the 
cavity  of  the  axilla,  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  are  just  as  black 
fm  any  other  parts;  indeed,  the  organs  of  generation,  which 
are  always  covered,  are  among  the  blackest  parts  of  the  body. 
Keither  is  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  tiegto  confined  to  the 
skin;  a  small  circle  of  the  conjunctiTa,  round  tlie  cornea,  is 
blackish,  and  the  rest  of  the  membrane  has  a  ycllowisb- 
brown  tinge.  The  fat  has  a  deep  yellow  ccdour,.  like  bees- 
wax, at  least  in  many  of  them,  which  may  be  distinguidied 
by  a  very  superficial  inspection,  fixim  tliat  of  an  European. 
The  representation  that  the  brain  of  the  Nq;ro  is  daricer 
coloured  than  that  of  the  white  races,  is  not  correct. 

Tlie  developement  of  the  black  colour  in  the  individual 
does  not  accord  with  tlie  notion  of  its  being  produced  by  ex- 
ternal causes.  ^^  Negro  children,^  says  Dr.  Winte&hottom, 
*^  are  nearly  4s  fair  as  Europeans  at  birth,  and  do  not 
acquire  their  colour  until  several  days  have  elapsed.  The 
eyes  of  new-bom  Negro  children  are  aiso  of  a  li^t  colour, 
and  preserve -somewhat  of  a  bluish  tinge  for  several  days 
after  birth*.'' 

Campeu  had  an  o{qx)rtunity  of  observing  the  change  m 
a  Negro  child  born  at  Amsterdam.  •  It  was  at  .fiirst  reddish, 
nearly  Uke  European  cliildren ;  ^^  on  the  third  day  the 
organs  of  generation,  the  folds  of  skin  round  the  nails,  and 
Uie  areolae  of  tlie  l)reasts  were  quite  black :  the  blackness  ex- 


*  AccawiU  of  the  naii»€  J/riemu,  v.  I,  St  1,  p.  189. 
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tended  over  the  whole  body  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  and 
the  boy,  who  was  bom  in  a  dose  chamberin  the  yrinter,  and 
yell  wrajqped  up,  aooorcBng  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  in 
swaddling-clothes,  acquired  the  native  cdour  of  his  race  over 
the  whole  body  excepting  the  palms  and  soles,  which  arc 
always  paler,  and  almost  white,  in  working  Negroes*.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  black  state  of  the  skin  is  some- 
times partially  produced  in  individuals  of  the  white  oraipes. 
in  the  fmrest  women,  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  spots  of 
a  more  or  less  deep  black  colour  have  been  often  observed ; 
they  gradually  disappear  after  parturition.      <*  The  dark 
colour  of  the  skin,^  says  White,  ^^  in  some  particular  parts 
of  the  body,  is  not  confined  to  either  the  torrid  or  frigid 
zones:   for  in  England  the  nipple,   the  areola  round  the 
nipple,  the  pudenda,  and  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are  of  a 
dark  brown,  and  sometimes  as  black  as  in  the  Samoiede 
women.      It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  colour  of  these  parts 
grows  darker  in  women  at  the  full  period  of  gestation.     One 
morning  I  examined  the  breasts  of  twenty  wcmien  in  the 
lying-in  hospital  in  Manchester,  and  found  that  nineteen  of 
them  had  dark-coloured  nipples ;   some  of  them  might  be 
wd  to  be  black,  and  the  areola  round  the  mpple,  ftom  one 
inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  was  of  the  same 
coloiur-f.'^    Le  Cat  mentions  a  woman  near  Pans,  in  whom 
the  abdomen  became  black  at  each  pregnancy,  and  after- 
wards recovered  its  colour;    in  another  the  same  change 
occurred  in  the  1^];. 

Camper  dissected  at  Groningen  a  young  woman  who 
died  in  child-bed;   her  abdomen,  imd  the  areolse  round  the 


♦  ^CUtMTt  Schriften,  b.  1,  st  1,  p.  44. 
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nipples^  were  of  a  deep  bliack.     The  face,  arms,  and  legs 
were  of  a  snowy  whitcflcss  *. 

The  species  of  domestic  fowls  in  the  East  Indies  witb 
black  periosteum,  afibrds  a  furtlier  proof  that  the  mieratiirai 
of  the  sun'^s  rajrs  is  not  a  necessary  circumstance  to  the  pnv- 
ductioD  (yf  colour  in  animal  bodies. 

•If  we  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  races  in  any  par- 
tictite  division  of  the  world,  we  shall  quickly  find  that  the 
c^inion,  which  ascribes  their  distinguishing  characters  to 
climatej  must  be  girentip;  that  the  ^dme  race  inhabits  the 
most  differctit  regions,  preserving  in  all  an  uniformity  of 
character ;  that  different  races  arc  found  in  the  same  coun- 
tries,- and  that  those,  who  have  changed  their  native  abodes 
for  situations^  in  which,  according  to  tlie  hypothesis,  they 
ought  to  have  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis,  still 
retiun  their  original  distinctions. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  as  also  in  the  north  of  Aaa  and 
America,  that  is,  in  countries  nearest  to  the  pole,  in  which, 
according  to  the  ofHnion  above  stiated,  the  whitest  races 
ought  to  be  found,  we  have  ver}'  broi^*n  and  black  people : 
they  are  much  darker  coloured  than  any  other  Europeans. 
The  Moors  in  Africa,  and  the  Arabs  of 'the  desert,  are  bom 
with  a  white  skin,  and  continue  fair  unless  adventidous 
causes  are  applied.  But  the  Laplanders  and  Greenlanders, 
the  Eskimaux,  Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  Tschutski,  &c.  who 
hardly  ever  feel  a  moderate  heat  firom  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
arc  very  dark.  They  appear  to  be  all  of  the  same  race, 
who  have  extended  and  multiplied  along  the  coasts  of  the 
North  Sea,  in  deserts,  and  under  climates  which  could  not 
be  inhabited  by  other  nations.  They  liave  broad  large  faces 
and  flat  noses,  tlic  olive  or  swarthy  colour,  and  all  the 
other  characters  of  the  Mongolian  variety. 


♦  Kleiner e  Schri/ten,  v.  1,  st.  1^  p.  47. 
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..  It  U  ^curious  to.  observe  how  easily  the  assertqrs  of  the 
power  of  climate  in  changing  the  human  body  get  over  an 
inst^ce  so  fatal. to  their  opbions:  they  teU  us  roundly  that 
great  cold  has  the  same  effect  as  gre^t  heat :  ^^  when  the 
cold  becomes  extreme^  it  produces  effect^  similar  to  those  of 
violent  heat  The  Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  natives  of 
Greenland  are  very  tawny;  we  are.  even  assured  that  some 
of  the  Greenlanders  are  as  black  as  the  Africans;  thus  the 
two  extremes  approach  each  other:  great  cold  and  great 
heat  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  skin,  because  each  of 
these  causes  acts  by  a  cjuality  commop  to  both ;  and  this 
quality  is  the  dryness  of  the  air,  which,  perhaps,  is  equally 
great  in  extrenie  cold  and  extreme  heat.  Botli  cold  and 
heat  dry  the  skin,  and  give  it  that  tawny  hue  whicli  we  find 
'  Wong  the  Laplanders.  Cold  contracts  all  the  productions 
of  nature.  The  Laplanders,  accordingly,  who  arc  per- 
petually exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  frost,  arc  the  smallest 
of  the  human  species  *.^ 

If  this  reasoning  should  not  convince  us,  tliere  are  other 
ai^uments  in  reserve.  The  state  of  society  is  said  to  have 
great  effect  on  the  conformation  and  colour  of  the  body. 
The  nakedness  of  the  savage,  the  filthy  grease  and  pcunt 
with  which  he  smears  his  body,  his  smoky  hut,  scanty  diety 
want  of  deanliness,  and  the  undrained  and  uncleare4 
country  which  he  inhabits,  not  only,  according  to  Smith, 
darken  his  skin,  but  re^nder  it  impos^ble  that  it  ever  should 
be  fair  "I**  On  the  other  hand,  the  conveniencies  of  clothing 
and  lodg^g;  the  plenty  .and  healthful  quality  of  food;  a 
country  drained,  cultivfited,  and  freed  from  noxious  e£3uvia^ 
improved  ideas  of  bei^uty,  the  constant  study  of  elegance, 
And  the  infinite  arts  for  attaining  it,  even  in  personal  figure 


*  BuFFON,  Y.  3,  p.  443.    See  also  Smjth'^  Estty. 
t  Eutttf,  4-^  p.  4S-62. 
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and  appearance,  give  cultivated  an  immense  advantage  over 
lavage  society  in  its  attempts  to  counteract  the  influence  cf 
climate,  and  to  beautify  the  human  form*.  What  fake 
notions  must  mankind  have  hitherto  entertamed  on  this 
subject !  We  can  no  longer  believe  travellers,  who  tell  ui 
that  the  finest  forms  and  the  greatest  activity  are  to  be  seen 
in  savage  tribes,  and  that  no  ill-f(»ined  individuals  can  be 
met  with  amongst  them:  and  as  little  can  we  trust  the  tes- 
timony of  our  own  senses,  concerning  the  fnpquency  of  de- 
formity and  disease  in  civilised  society ;  nnce  there  are  m 
many  reasons  why  the  former  should  be  deformed,  black, 
and  ugly,  and  the  latter  well-proportioned,  fair,  and  hand- 
some. Unluckily,  however,  tli'is  theory  does  not  oorrespond 
with  a  few  plain  facts.  Most  of  the  modem  Eun^seut 
nations  existed  in  a  more  or  less  complete  state  of  barbarisnr 
within  times  of  which  we  have  the  most  authentic  records: 
some  of  these  were  seen  and  described  by  philosqf^ers ;  yet 
the  permanence  of  their  characters  is  so  remarkable  aftei^ 
a  greater  progressive  civilisation  than  has  ha|q)ened  in  any 
other  instance,  that  those  descriptions  are  applicable  with  the 

• 

greatest  exactness  to  the  same  races  of  the  present  day* 
Instead,  therefore,  of  accounting  for  the  dark  colour,  peculiar 
features,  and  stature  of  the  Greenlander,  Laplander,  and 
Samoiedc,  from  their  smoke,  tlieir  dirt,  their  food,  or  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
cribing them  to  the  same  cause  that  makes  the  Briton  and 
the  German  of  this  day  resemble  the  portraits  of  their  an- 
cestors, drawn  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  viz.  their  descent 
from  a  race  marked  by  the  same  characters  as  distingmsh 
themselves.  These  tribes  owe  their  ori^  to  the  Mongols, 
and  retain  in  the  north  those  marks  of  their  descent,  which 
we  find  as  strongly  expressed  in  the  Chinese,  under  the 


*  Snitu's  Eisa^,  p.  53. 
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widely  different  latitudes  of  the  south.  At  the  same  timei 
the  parent  tribes  live  in  the  middle  of  Aaa,  equally  removed* 
from  the  former  and  the  latter. 

"  With  slight  exceptions,''  sayS  Dr.  Pstchard,  **  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  are  now  occupied  by  the  same 
nations,  that  have  occupied  them  ance  the  date  of  our  earliest 
authentic  accounts.  Conquests  have  been  made  by  smalt 
numbers,  so  that  the  races  have  been  little  changed  by  this 
cause.  Thus,  when  Clovis  and  his  30,000  Franks  reduced  the 
large  and  populous  province  of  Gaul  under  their  dominion, 
the  bodily  characters  and  tbe  language  of  tne  conquerors 
were  lost  in  those  of  the  conquered.  The  nations  which 
have  inhaUted  Europe  for  the  last  S500  years,  consist  iii 
three  great  races,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
bodily  fbrmation,  character,  and  language. 

^^  1.  The  Celtic  race,  with  black  hair  and  ey^  and  a 
wlnte  ^kin  verging  to  brown,  occupies  the  west  of  Europe: 
to  this  belong  the  ancient  and  modem  inhabitants  of  France, 
Spaing  Portugal,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy ;  the  ancient 
Britons,*  Welsh,  Bretons,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Manks.  The 
'  resemblance  of  the  Silures  to  the  Iberi  was  noticed  hj , 
TacITits;  it  is  obvious  to  every  observer  in  the  present 
time;  nor  is  the  observation  peculiar  to  the  Welsh ;  it  holds 
good  of  dl  oth^  Celtic  nations.  *  Silurum  colorati  vultus, 
et  torti  plerumque  crines,  et  posita  contra  Hispania,  Iberoa 
v^teres  trajecisscj  easque  sedes  occupossc,  fidera  faciunt.^ 
Thkt  black  hair  and  a  browner  ccnnplexion  belonged  to  all 
the  Gehs,  is  not  only  proved  by  many  direct  observations, 
but  also  because,  the  marks  of  the  sanguine  constitution 
were  universally  conndered  as  the  distinction  of  the  German 
race. 

**  2.  The  great  German  race,  characterised  by  its  blue 
eyes,  yellow  cnr  reddish  h^,  fair  and  red  skin,  occupies  the 
middle  of  Europe,  and  tndudes  the  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
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Icelanders,  Danes,  ancient  and  modem  Germans,  Saxons 
and  English,  Caledonians  or  PictsB,  and  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  who  have  sprung  from  them,  the  inhalutants  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  Vandals  and  Goths,  &c.  Historical 
records,  and  the  similarity  of  language  and  character  both 
of  )x>dy  and  mind,  prove  that  all  these  people  belong  to  the 
sam^  race. 

^^  3.  The  east  of  Europe  contains  the  Sarmadan  and 
Slatonic  tribes,  characterised  by  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a 
darker  skin  than  the  German,  witli  perhaps  larger  limbs  than 
the  Celts.  To  this  divi^n  belong  the  Busnans,  Boles^ 
Croats,  Slavons,  Bohemians,  Bulgarians,  Cossacks,  and 
others  who  speak  the  Slavonic  language*.^  He  proceeds 
to  shew  from  DiODoaus  Siculus,  that  the  Sannatians  de- 
scended from  the  Medes,  and  were  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tanais,  700  years  before  the  Christian  era:  by  the 
authority  of  Heuodotus,  that  they  occuped  the  counliy 
between  the  Tanais  and  the  Borysthenes,  when  Dakics 
Hystaspes  invaded  Syria ;  and  from  Cluvekius,  that  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic,  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  Prussia,  and 
the  country  as  far  as  the  situation  of  the  Finni  and  Yenedi, 
were  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Sarmatians.  Since,  then,  a 
people  of  very  different  race  have  existed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Germans  from  the  most  remote  times,  how  can 
we  explain  the  differences,  of  the  European  nations,  by 
the  operation  of  climate,  by  heat  and  cold  ?  How  does  the 
same  sky  cause  the  whiteness  of  the  German  and  Swede, 
and  the  comparatively  dark  complexion  of  the  Pole  and 
Bussian  ? 

But  these  European  Daces  are  found  also  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  All  that  part  of  the  former  region,  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  river  Ob,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Gangeb* ; 


*  Diss,  inaug.  de  Vuriet.  p.  101^— lOO. 
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all  the  north  of  Africa,  Abyssinia,  and  perhaps  other  parts 
still  farther  soutli,  on  the  east,  are  occupied  by  a  race  agree- 
ing nearly  in  character  witli  the  Sarmatians  and  Celts. 

Thus  it  appears,   that,    excepting  the   Germans,   and 
the  Laplanders  and  Samoicdes,  whom  we  deem  of  Mon- 
golian origin,  the  same  native  or   congenital   constitution 
prevails  over  the  whole  of  Europe,   the  western   parts   of 
Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.     Black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and 
a  white  skin,  tending  ratlier  to  a  brownish  tint,  than  to  the 
peculiar  whiteness  of  the   German   tribes,   belong  to   the 
French,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  all  the  Celts; 
to  the  Russians,    Poles,    and  others  of  Slavonic   origin; 
to  the   Tatars,  commonly  confounded  with  the  Mongols, 
the  Armenians,  Persians,  Circassians,  and  Georgians,  the 
Turks,  Greeks,  Arabians,  Abyssinians,  Syrians,  Jews,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and   Morocco. 
That  climate  cannot  cause  similarity  of  character  in  nations 
spread  over  fifty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  that  food,  dress, 
state  of  civilisation,  peculiar  customs,  or  other  moral  causes, 
are  equally  inefficacious  in  accounting  for  the  phenomenon, 
when  we  consider  how  various  in  all  these  points  the  nations 
are  in  whom  it  occurs,  will  be  allowed  by  every   unpre- 
judiced observer. 

The  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  most  of  its 
eastern  portion,  are  occupied  by  tribes  and  nations,  all  of 
irhich  possess  the  general  characters  of  the  Mongolian 
variety,  although  distinguished  from  each  other  by  such 
modifications  as  usually  characterise  sei)arate  people.  They 
are  distinct  in  their  conformation  from  all  other  races,  and 
differ  from  Europeans  quite  as  decidedly  as  the  Negroes. 
History  points  out  as  their  original  seat,  the  elevated  central 
table-land  of  Asia,  from  which  they  have  spread  in  various 
directions,  according  to  circumstances,  every  where  pre- 
serving their  peculiar  traits  of  organisation.     The  Mongols, 
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Cahnucks,  and  Burats,  are  three  great  divisions,  of  wliicb 
each  includes  many  tribes,  scattered  over  the  middle  of  Asia, 
leading  generally  a  pastoral  life,  sometimes  piactiong  agri« 
culture,  and  devoted  universally  to  the  idolatrous   lama- 
worship.     Their  first  distinct  appearance  in  history  is  under 
the  name  of  Huns  (Uiong-nu  of  the  Chinese)  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  were  impelled  to- 
wards the  west   by  the  progress  of  the  .Chinese   power. 
Afterwards  three  gre^t  conquerors  appeared  among  them 
at  distant  periods;    the  most  conspicuous  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,   who  made  all  Asia  and  Europe  tremUe,  bal 
happily,    appeared   and  vanished  like  meteors;    because^ 
though  powerful  in  conquest  and  desolation,  vthey  knew  not 
how  to  possess  and  govern.     Attila,  with  his  Huns,  pene* 
trated  into  the  centre  of  Europe*      Eight  centuries  later, 
ZiNGis  or  DscHiNais  Ehan'  united  not  only  the   Hon- 
golian  but  the  Tataric  tribes,  and  with  tins  fondidable  tsoM 
reduced  neaiiy  all  Asia.      In  two  hundred  years  moie 
TiMURLENG  or  Tamerlane  appeared,  and  rcndeined  lumsdf 
the  terror  of  western  Asia  and  India,  which  latter  country 
has  been  ruled  by  his  descendants  until  very  modern  tiaies» 
The  Mantchoos  or  Mandslmrs,  the  Daourians,  Tungooses^ 
Coreans,   Kauitschatkans,  and  perhaps  other  tribes,  on  the 
east,  the  Yakuts,  Samoiedes,  Kirgises,   on  the   west,   the 
people  of  Thibet  and  Bootan  on  tlie  south,  have  a  amilsr 
organisation  to  that  of  the  central  tribes.     The  empires  of 
China  and  Japan,  the  islands  of  Sagalien,  Lewchew,  and 
Formosa,  arc.  peopled  by  races  of  analogous  physical  and 
moral  characters.     Short  stature,  olive-coloured  skin,  devi* 
ating  into  lighter  yellow,   coarse,   straight,   and  perfectly 
black  hair,  broad  flat  face,  high  and  broad  cheek4x>nes,  flat 
nose,  oblique  eyes,  entire  deficiency  or  smallness  of  beard,  are 
the  common  traits  of  the  numerous  people  spread  over  this 
immense  portion  of  tlic  globe.     Besides  this  general  agre^ 
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ment  of  the  tribes  occupying  countries  so  distant  and  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
Samoiedes,  Kamtschatkans,  and  others  in  the  colder  northern 
parts,  are  darker  coloured  than  the  Chinese,  Tunquinese, 
and  Cochin  Chinese  in  the  warm  southern  regions. 

**  India,^  says  Dr.  Prichaed,  "  is  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  race,  made  up  of  the  aborigines,  and  of  others,  whom, 
the  pursuits  of  war  and  conquest  have  at  various  times 
)nt>ught  there.  The  religion  of  fiaAMAH  seems  to  have 
lieen  introduced  firom  the  north;  and  at  later  periods 
vast  numbers  of  the  Mongols  have  entered  and  conquered 

# 

the  country.  These  mixtures  have  effaced  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  original  inhabitants,  which  we  Aust,  there- 
fore, seek  for  in  the  islands,  protected  by  their  situation 
from  such  virits.  The  islands  of  the  Indian  sea,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Padfic,  contain  two  races  of  men,  differing  in 
many  respects.  One  of  these  approaches,  and  in  some 
instances  equals,  the  blackness  of  the  Negro :  the  hair  is 
curled  and  woolly,  the  body  slender,  the  stature  short,  the 
fisposidon  barbarous  and  'cruel.  The  other  is  more  like  the 
Indians  of  the  continent,  has  a  fairer  skin,  larger  limbs  and  ' 
tstature,  better  proportions,  and  exhibits  some  marks  of 
humanity  and  dvitisation.  According  to  FoftsTER,  the^ 
fdrmer,  who  are  aborigines,  have  occupied  the  middle  and 
mountainous  puts  of  many  islands,  leaving  the  coasts  and 
plains  to  the  more  recent  colonists.  They  occupy  the  highest 
parts  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  and 
3omeo ;  all  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and 
New  Caledonia,  Tanna,  Mallicollo,  New  Holland,  and  Van 
Diemen^s  Land.  The  more  recent  nation  occupies  Sumatra, 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  sea,  Otaheite,  and  the 
Society  Inlands,  the  Friendly  Islands,  Marquesas,  Ladrones, 
Marian  and  Caroline  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Sandwich  and 
JBastcr  Islands.    The  language  of  all  the  latter  reseiubles  the 
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Malay,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  arise  ftom  that 
race,  and  have  spread  by  their  ships  over  these  distant  spots. 
The  black  people  are  every  where  barbarous,  and,  according 
to  FoRsTER,  have  languages  not  agreeing  with  «ach  other. 
In  neither  can  we  perceive  any  traces  of  the  influence  of 
climate.  The  latter  race,  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
vast  ibland  of  New  Holland,  which  has  such  variety  of  tem- 
perature, every  where  retidns  its  black  colour,  although  the 
climate  at  the  English  settlement  is  not  much  unlike  that  of 
England ;  and  m  Van  Diemen'*s  Land,  extending  to  45^  S. 
lat.  (it  is  well  understood  that  the  cold  is  much  more  severe 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
equator,  tlian  in  the  northern),  they  are  of  a  deep  black,  and 
have  curled  hair  Uke  the  Negroes*.^ 

The  same  observations  arc  applicable  to  the  Malay 
race.  The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  are  very  fair;  yellow 
hair  is  not  unfrequently  seen  amongst  them :  those  of  New 
Zealand,  and  of  Easter  Island,  twice  as  distant  from  the 
equator,  are  much  darker.  '^  The  fairness  of  the  Sumatrans,* 
says  Mr.  Marsden  "f-,  "  situated  as  they  are  under  a  per- 
pendicular sun,  where  no  season  of  the  year  afTords  an  al- 
ternation of  cold,  is,  I  tliink,  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the 
diflcrence  of  colour  in  the  different  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
is  not  the  immediate  effect  of  climate.  The  children  of  Eu- 
ropeans lK)rn  in  this  island  are  as  fmr  as  those  bom  in  the 
country  of  their  parents.  I  liave  observed  the  same  of  the 
second  generation,  when  a  mixture  with  the  people  of  the 
country  has  l)ecn  avoidctl.  On  the  other  hand,  the  offspring 
and  all  the  descendants  of  the  Guinea  and  other  Afiricaa 
slaves  imported  there  continue  in  tlie  last  instance  as  per- 
fectly black  as  in  the  original  stock.^ 


*  Digp.  inaug,  de  Variet.  p.  86— S9 
t  History  of  Suikmira ;  cd.  3 ;  p.  46* 
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The  foregoing  statements  authorise  us  in  concluding, 
that  in  Asia,  where  we  have  countries  with  every  variety  of 
ntuation  and  temperature,  at  every  distance  from  the 
equator,  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  islands,  and  condnents, 
no  e£fect  of  climate  can  be  traced  on  the  colour,  or  on  any 
6ther  characters  of  the  human  race. 

On  the  hypothesis,  which  assigns  the  varieties  of  man- 
kind to  the  operation  of  climate  as  their  cause,  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  Africa  all  tribes  under  the  equator  of  the 
most  intensely  black  colour ;  the  tinge  should  become  lighter 
and  lighter  as  we  proceed  thence  towards  the  south,  and  the 
complexion  ought  to  be  white  when  we  arrive  at, regions 
which  enjoy  an  European  climate.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  Abyssinians,  on  the  east,  with  dark 
ohve  colour  and  long  hair,  are  placed  near  the  equator,  and 
surrounded  by  Negroes.  In  the  same  part  also,  the  Gallas, 
a  great  and  barbarous  nation,  having,  according  to  Bruce, 
long  black  hwr,  and  white  skin  verging  to  brown,  occupy 
extensive  regions  under  the  equator  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  south, 
through  tribes  of  Negroes,  we  find  the  black  colour  con- 
tinued with  undiminished  intensity.  It  is  known  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  the  Congo  Negroes,  in  the  blackn^  of 
their  skin  and  woolly  hair,  equal  any  race  of  Africans. 
Patersox  assures  us  that  the  Kaifers,  within  a  few  degrees 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  climate  is  so  far  from 
being  intolerably  hot,  that  the  com  is  often  hurt  by  the 
winter  frost,  are  of  the  deepest  colour ;  and  the  same  fact  is 
familiarly  known  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 

The  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  cooled  by  the  mild 
breezes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  con- 
tain a  white  race,  has  two  kinds  pf  natives:  one  of  olive 
colour  with  dark  ludr ;  the  other  true  Negroes.  ' 

The  Hottentots,  at  one  or  two  degrees  from  the  deep- 
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Uack  Eaffers,  are  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour :   thk  dis- 
tance can  hardly  account  for  the  difference. 

When  we  con»der  how  large  an  extent  of  Africa  is 
occupied  by  the  black  woolly4iaired  Negroes,  and  that 
these  regions  vary  in  their  latitude,  their  elevation,  and 
every  other  point ;  that  they  include  sandy*  deserts,  coast% 
nvers,  hills,  valleys,  and  very  great  varieties  of  climate; 
the  conclusion  that  these  adventitious  circumstances  do  not 
influence  the  colour  or  other  properties  of  the  race  is 
irresistible. 

It  only '  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  continent  of 
America,  which,  as  it  stretches  uninterruptedly  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  north  pole  to  65^  S.  lat.  and  includes 
regions  diversified  in  every  possible  way,  affords  the  most 
ample  opportunity  for  the  developement  of  all  the  changes 
that  climate  and  position  can  produce:  and  to  examine 
whether  tlie  facts  ascertained  concerning  its  inhabitants  are 
more  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  under  con^deration  than 
what  we  have  observed  in  the  other  three  divi^cms  of  the 
world. 

The  reports  of  travellers  are  unanimous  concerning  the 
identity  of  general  character  "in  the  whole  American  race  A 
oopper-<oloured  skin,  long  and  straight  black  hair,  and  a 
certain  cast  of  features,  ai'e  said  to  belong  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  this  extensive  continent.  How  remarkable  this 
agreement  is,  may  be  collected  from  the  statement  sometimes 
made,  that  a  person  who  has  seen  one  may  consider  that  he 
has  seen  all;  which,  however,  in  its  full  extent,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  exaggerated  or  partial  view.  The  £skimaux 
are  not  included  in  this  account:  their  colour  is  more  of  the 
olive  cast ;  in  which,  as  well  as  In  other  ^points,  they  betray 
their  Mongolian  origin.  They  retain  in  America  the  same 
characters  which  distinguish  the  Mongolian  tribes  and  naUves 
of  the  old  continent. 
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The  most  intelligent  and  accurate  observers  have  in- 
ionned  us  that  neariy  all  the  native  txihes,  whether  of  the 
northern,  middle,  or  southern  parts  of  America,  have  the 
skin  of  a  more  or  less  red  tint;  and  some  of  them  expressly 
fiitate  that  its  lighter  or  darker  shades  are  entirely  unin- 
fluenced by  any  of  the  causes  connected  with  geographicid 
jpOsition. 

**  The  Indians  (Americans),*"  says  Ulloa,  "  are  of  m 
copper  colour,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air, 
grows  darker.  I  must  remark  that  neither  heat  nor  cold 
produces  any  sensible  change  of  colour,  so  that  the  Indians 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  are  ea^ly  confounded  with  those 
of  the  hottest  plains;  and  those  who  live  under  the  line 
t^nnot  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  from  those  who 
inhabit  the  fortieth  degrees  of  north  and-  south  lad- 
tude*.'' 

HsARNE-f-  and  Mackenzie;^  found  the  hunting  tribes 
in  the  cold  regions  about  Hudson^s  Bay,  and  thence  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  copper  coloured  and  black  haired.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  §  describe  those  on  the  Columbia  and  near  its 
mouth  as  of  the  **  usual  copper-coloured  brown  of  the 
North  American  tribes ;  though  rather  lighter  than  that  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States.*"    Wafeb  ||  and  Dampier^  found  the  same  tint  in 

*  Noticias  Americamu;  cap.  17,  p.  307,  quoted  m>  HuilBOU>T, 
Personal  Narrative^  3,  287. 

t  Jowmey  from  HudsofCs  Bay  to  the  northern  O^ean;  eh.  9, 
p.  305. 

I  Travels  through  the  Continent  itf  North  America;  prel.  remarks ; 
p.  92. 

§  Travels^  4to.  p.  437. 

II  Aim;  Voyage  and  Description^  j'e^  p.  134. 
IF  Voyage  roymd  the  World;  v.  1,  p.  7. 
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the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  Bougueb*  and  CoMDAMiNEf 
under  the  equator,  Stedman^  and  others  in  Bniaily 
MoLiNA§  in  Chili,  Wallis||,  and  Cooi^  in  Patagonia 
and  Tierra  del  Fu^o.  Humboldt,  whose  extensive  op- 
portunities of  observation  and  philosophic  spirit  give  greal 
weight  to  his  statements,  confirms  these  representations  in 
the  most  ample  manner.  "  The  Indians  of  New  Spain  bear 
a  general  resemblance  to  tliose  who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida, 
Peru,  and  Brasil.  They  have  the  same  swarthy  and  oopper 
colour,  flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long 
eye,  with  tlie  comer  directed  upwards  towards  the  temples, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expression  of 
-gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloomy 
and  severe  look.  The  American  race,  after  the  Hyper- 
borean^* race,  is.  the  least  numefxius;  but  it  occupies  the 
greatest  space  in  the  globe.  Over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
square  leagues,  from  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  islands  to  the 
nver  St.  Lawrence  and  Bering^s  Stnuts,  we  are  struck  at 
the  first  glance  with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features 
of  the  inhabitants.  We  think  we  perceive  that  they  all 
descend  from  Uie  same  stock,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
diversity  pf  language  that  separates  them  trom  each  other. 


♦  Acad,  des  Sciences,  1744,  p.  273. 
t  Ibid.  1745,  p.  418. 

J  Travels  in  Surinam^  v.  1,  p.  395. 

^  Natural  History  of  Chili,  p.  274.  Of  tbe  Araooans ;  Cinl 
History,  p.  54. 

II  Hawkesworth's  Collection  of  Voyages,  v.  1,  374, 
1l  Ibid.  ▼.  2,  p.  55. 

*  *  The  autiior  probably  means  to  include  under  this  name  tbe 
diminutive  olive-coloured  black-haired  people,  of  Mongolian  form- 
ation, who  occupy  the  high  northern  latitudes  of  both  continents ; 
TO.  the  Eskimaux,  Laplanders,  Samoiedes,  and  Tungooses* 
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However,  when  we  reflect  more  seriously  on  this  family 
likeness,  after  living  longer  among  the  indigenous  Ame* 
ricans,  we  discover  that  celebrated  travellers,  who  could 
only  observe  a  few  individ^uals  on  the  coasts,  have  singularly 
exaggerated  the  analogy  of  form  among  the  Americans. 

^^  Intellectual  cultivation  is  what  contributes  most  to 
diversify  the  features.  In  barbarous  nations  there  is  rather 
a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  the  tribe  or  horde  than  to  any 
individual.  When  we  compare  our  domestic  animals  with 
those  which  inhabit  our  forests,  we  make  the  same  observ- 
ation. But  an  European,  when  he  decides  on  the  great 
resemblance  among  the  copper-coloured  races,  is  subject  to  a 
particular  illusion.  He  is  struck  >vith  a  complexion  so 
different  from  our  own,  and  the  unirormity  of  this  com* 
plexion  conceals  from  him  for  a  long  time  the  diversity  of 
individual  features.  The  new  colonist  can  at  first  hardly 
distinguish  from  each  other  individuals  of  the  native  race, 
because  his  eyes  are  less  fixed  on  the  gentle  melancholic  or 
ferocious  expression  of  the  countenance  than  on  the  red 
coppery  colour,  and  dark,  coarse,  glossy,  and  luminous  ludr; 
so  glossy,  indeed,  that  we  sliould  believe  it  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  humcctation. 

"  The  Indians  of  New  Spain  have  a  more  swarthy  com- 
plexion than  the  inhabitants  of  the  warmest  climates  of 
South  America.  This  fact  is  so  much  the  more  remark- 
able, as  in  the  race  of  Caucasus,  which  may  also  be  called 
the  European  Arab  race,  the  people  of  the  south  have  not 
so  fair  a  skin  as  those  of  the  north.  Though  many  of  the 
Asiatic  nations,  who  inundated  Europe  in  the  sixth  century^ 
had  a  very  dark  complexion,  it  appears  that  the  shades  of 
colour  observable  among  the  white  race,  are  less  owing  to  their 
pri^n  or  mixture  than  to  the  local  influence  of  the  climate. 
This  influence  appears  to  have  almost  no  efiect  on  the 
Ammcans  and  Negroes,     These  races^  in  which  there  is 
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abundant  depoalion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  in  the  ctnrpas 
HHicoBinn  or  reticulatum  of  Malpighi,  remt  in  a  aingukr 
Banner  the  impressions  of  the  ambient  air.  The  Negroes 
of  the  mountains  of  Upper  Guinea  are  not  less  Mack  than 
those  who  live  upon  the  coast  There  are,  no  doubt,  tribes 
of  a  colour  by  no  means  deep  among  the  Indians  of  the  new 
continent,  whose -complexion  approaches  to  that  of  the  Arabs 
or  Moors.  We  fmmd  the  people  of  the  Rio  tiegro 
swarthier  than  those  of  the  lower  Orinoco,  and  yet  the  banks 
of  the  first  of  these  rivers  enjoy  a  much  cooler  cfimate  than 
the  more  northern  regions.  In  the  forests  of  Guiana, 
especially  near  the  source  of  the  Orinoco,  are  several  tribes 
of  a  whitish  complexion,  the  Guaicas,  Guaiaribs,  the  Ariguas, 
of  whom  several  robust  individuals,  exhibiting  no  symptom 
of  the  asthenical  malady  which  characterises  Albinos,  bav^ 
the  appearance  of  true  Mestizos.  Yet  thes^  tribes  have 
never  mingled  with  Europeans,  and  are  surrounded^  by 
other  tribes  of  a  dark  brown  hue.  The  Indians  in  the 
torrid 'tone,  who  inhabit  the  most  elevated  plains  of  the 
Cbrdiilera  of  the  Andes,  and  those  who,  under  the  4S^  S. 
int.  Hvc  by  fishing  among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  rf 
Chonos,  have  as  coppery  a  complexion  as  those  who  under  a 
bumiBg  climate  cultivate  bananas  in  the  narrowest  ''and 
deepest  valleys  of  the  equinoctial  region.  We.  must  add, 
that  the  Indians  of  the  moimtains  are  clothed,  and  were  so 
long  before  the  conquest;  while  the  aborigines,  who  wander 
over  the  plains,  go  quite  naked,  and  are  consequently  always 
exposed  to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun.  I  could 
nevtr  observe  that  in  the  same  individual  tliose  parts  of  the 
body  which  were  covered  were  less  dark  tlian  those  in 
contact  with  a  warm  and  humid  air.  We  every  where  per- 
ceive that  the  colour  of  the  American  depends  very  litde 
on  the  local  position  in  which  we  see  him. 

^*  iThe  Mexicans,  as  we  luve  already  observed,  are  more 
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swarthy  than  the  Indians  of  Quito  and  New  Granada,  who 
inhabit  a  climate  completely  analogous;  and  we  even  see 
that  the  tribes  dispersed  to  the  north  of  the  Rb  Gila  are  less 
brown  than  those  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  kingdom  of 
Guatimala.  This  deep  colour  continues  to  the  coast  nearest 
to  Asia.  But  under  54^  10'  of  north  latitude,  at  Cloak  Bay, 
in  the  midst  of  copper-coloured  Indians,  with  small  long 
eyes,  there  is  a  tribe  with  large  eyes,  European  features,  and 
a  skin  less  dark  than  that  of  our  peasantry*."^ 

How  does  it  happen,  that  the  same  sun,  which  makes 
the  Afiican  black,  Unges  the  American  of  a  copper,  .colour  ? 
and  that  the  dark  hue,  which  might  possibly  be  produced 
by  heat,  in  the  equatorial  regions,  should  be  found  also  in 
the  cold  and  inhospitable  tracts  of  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  and  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  continent?  The  absence  of 
white  races  can  surely  not  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  suf- 
ficiently cold  climates.  Bougainvuluc  found  the  thermo- 
meter, in  the  middle  of  summer,  54i^  in  lat.  52^  S.;  and 
}M[ essrs.  Bakks  .and  Solaki>£b,  and  their  attendants,  had 
nearly  perished  all  together  from  the  cold  in  an  excuraon  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  Two  of 
the  servants  were  actually  lost'f. 

A  very  cursory  survey  of  the  globe  will  shew  us  that  the 
same  regions  have  been  occupied  by  men  of  different  races^ 
without  any  interchange  of  characters,  in  many  instances, 
for  several  centuries.  The  Moors  and  Negroes  are  foun4 
together  in  Africa;  Europeans,  Negroes,  and  Anaericans, 
in  North  and  South  America;  Celts,  G'crmans,  and  SIav<M)s 
in  iEurope,  and  even  in  the  same  kingdoms  of  Europe; 
Mongols,  Afghans,  and  jEIindoos  in  India;  &c.  &c.    The 


*  Peiitkal  Eiitnf  am  tha  Kingdom  of  New  Spam^   t.   1,   ft» 
140*145. 

t  Hawkesworth's  CalUctim,  v.  2.  cb.  4. 
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dtstinetiotis  of  these  different  races,  except  where  they  have 
been  confused  by  intermarriages,  is  just  as  easy  now  as  it 
has  been  in  any  time,  of  which  we  have  authentic  records. 

The  permanency  of  the  characters  of  any  race  wh^  it 
has  changed  its  original  situation  for  a  very  different  one, 
when  it  has  passed  into  other  climes,  adopted'  new  manners, 
and  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  causes  for  several 
generations,  affords  the  most  indisputable  proof  that  these 
characteristics  are  not  the  offspring  of  such  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances. From  the  numerous  examples,  in  every  nice» 
which  a  slight  knowledge  of  history  will  furnish,  I  shall 
select  a  few  of  the  most  striking. 

In  the  earliest  times,  to  which  our  historical  records 
ascend,  the  west  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  Celtic  people 
with  brownish  white  skin,  dark  hair  and  eyes;  the  cha- 
racters, in  short,  which  are  now  visible  in  the  Spaniards, 
most  of  the  French,  the  native  Welsh,  the  Manks,  and  the 
*  Highland  Scotch.  The  German  race,  originally  ^tuated 
more  to  the  north  and  east,  have  long  ago  obtained  settle- 
ments by  war  and  conquest  in  many  of  the  countries  pre- 
viously peopled  by  the  Celts;  but  their  light  rosy  skin, 
flaxen  ha^r  and  blue  eyes,  are  now,  after  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  just  as  strongly  contrasted  with  the  very 
different  traits  of  the  Celtic  character,  in  those  ^tuations 
and  those  families  where  the  blood  has  ixrmained  pure,  as 
they  were  originally. 

It  was  observed  by  C;esar,  that  the  Germans  had  po^ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  Belgic  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the 
contiguous  southern  parts  of  Britain*.  That  the  Cale- 
donians or  Picts  (lowland  Scotch),  were  a  German  people, 
is  rightly  represented  by  Tacitus,  whose  description  of  the 
natives  occupying  this  ibUkid  exliibits  the  same   physical 


♦  Dw  Bel.  Gall  Ub.  2  8c  5.] 
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tiharacterSy  which  exist  in  the  present  day.  ^^  Habitus  cor- 
porum  varii:  atque  ex  eo  argumenta;  namque  rutil^^  Cale- 
doniam  habitantium  comae,  magni  artus  Germanicam  ori- 
ginem  adseverant.  Silurum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  ple- 
rumque  crines,  et  posita  contra  Hispania,  Iberos  veteres 
trajecisse  easque  sedes  occupasse  fidem  faciunt:  ppoximi 
Gallis,  et  similes  sunt:  seu  durante  ononis  vi,  seu  pro- 
currentibus  in  diversa  terris,  posido  ^celi  corporibus  habi- 
^um  dedit*.^  Under  the  names  of  Saxons,  Angles,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  numerous  supplies  of  Germans  successively 
arrived  in  England,  and  gradually  drove  the  original  Celtic 
population  into  the  most  distant  and  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  island.  An  exposure  to  the  same  climate  for 
'90  many  centuries  has  not  approximated  the  physical 
characters  of  the  more  recent  German  to  those  of  the 
older  Celtic  inhabitants  in  the  smallest  degree;  and  both 
descriptions  are  equally  unchanged  after  a  progress  from 
barbarism  to  the  highest  civilisation.  A  similar  perma- 
nence of  the  original  distinctive  characters  is  observable  in 
France.  **  Among  us,^  says  Volney,  "  a  lapse  of  nine 
hundred  years  has  not  effaced  the  discriminating  marks 
which  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  from  the  northern 
invaders,  who,  under  Chaules  the  Gross,  settled  them- 
selves in  our  richest  provinces.  Travellers,  who  go  from 
Normandy  to  Denmark,  observe  with  astonishment  the 
striking  resemblance  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  coun- 

The  VandalsJ  passed  from  Spain  into  Africa  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifUi  century :  their  descendants  may  be  still 
traced,  according  to  Shaw  §  and  Bruce  ||,  in  the  mountains 

•  Agricohiy  11. 

f  Travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt j  v.  1,  cb.  6. 

X  Gibbon  ;  Decline  and  Pall,  cb.  33. 

§  Traveli,  ch.  3. 

n  Travels  to  discover^  ^c.  8yo.  ed.    IntrodactioD,  p.  35. 
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of  Aurez,  by  th^  white  and  mddy  complexion  and  yelloir 
hair.  «*^  Here  I  met,^  says  the'latter  writer,  ^  to. my  great 
astonishment,  a  tribe,  who,  if  I  cannot  lay  they  were  fiur 
like  the  English,  were  of  a  shade  lighter  than  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  '^y  country  to  the  southward  of  BriUun. 
Their  hair  also  was  red,  and  their  eyes  blde.^ — '^  I  imag^ 
them,  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals.  Pbocopius  mentioiis 
a  defeat  of  an  anny  of  this  nation  here,  &c.  They  can- 
fessed  their  ancestors  had  been  Christians.^  The  chitnge  in 
the  race  produced  by  climate  must  be  infinitely  smalt,  anoe 
it  is  not  yet  perceptible  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  ceitfuriea. 

The  establishments  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica have  now  subsisted  about  three  centuries^  VAaooKz  k 
Gama  landed  at  Calicut  in  1498;  and  the  Pertuguese 
empire  in  India  was  foimded  in  the  b^;inniDg  of  the  firflow- 
ing  cdntury.  Brasil  was  discovered  and  taken  ponoctwiion  of 
by  the  same  nation  in  the  very  ^^^rst  year  of  the  rixfceesth 
centiuy.  Towards  the  end  <>f  the  fifteenth,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  Columbus,  Cobtkz,  and 
PxzAUBo  subjugated  fo^  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian 
islands,  with  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  Waltek 
Raleigh  planted  an  English  colony  in  Virginia  in  1584; 
•and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  a  rather  later 
date.  The  colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the 
natives  of  these  coim tries;  and  their  descendants,  where  the 
blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time,  the  same 
characters  as  native  Europeans.  In  the  hotter  situations, 
indeed,  as  in  the  wanner  countries  of  Europe,  the  skin  is 
swarthy  in  parts  of  the  body  which  are  not  covered;  but  the 
children,  at  the  time  of  bfath,  and  women  who  are  nc%'er 
exposed  much  to  the  sun's  rays,  have  all  their  native  white- 
ness. This  observation  admits  of  no  exception:  in  the  tint 
of  the  skin,  the  colour  and  other  qualities  of  the  hair,  the 
features,  the  form  of  the  cranium,  the  proportions  and  figure 
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of  the  body,  the  Europeati  colonists  retail  all  their  original 
characters.  The  sanguine  eonstituUon,  with  it3  Uiie  eye% 
yellow  limr,  and  fair  skin,  which  is  so  remarkably  different 
from  that  of  the  natives,  is  nevertheless  transmitted  without 
the  least  alterati<m  from  generation  to  generation. 

Negroes  have  been  introduced  into  the  new  wprld  for 
nearly  an  equal  length  of  time ;  in  the  West  Indian  islands^ 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  various  parts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, they  live  under  new  climates,  and  have  adopted  new 
habits.  Yet  they  have  still  woolly  hair,  black  skins;  flat 
nose,  thick  Ups,  and  all  the  other  characters  of  their  race. 

The  inhabitants  of  Persia,  of  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of  Egypt, 
and  of  Barbary*,  may  be  regarded  in  great  part  as  the  same 
race  of  people,  who,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet  and  hb  suc- 
cessors, extended  their  dominions  by  invading  immense  t^- 
ritories.  In  aQ  these  situations  the  skin  retains  its  native 
fiiimess,  unless  the  tint  be  changed  by  exposure  to  the  sun; 


*  Africa,  north  of  the  great  desert,  has  been  always  inhabited  by 
races  of  Caucasian  formation.    The  original  tribes,  caUed  Berbers 
or  Brebers,  have  given  the  name  of  Barbary  to  this  division  of  the 
continent.    We  know  but  little  of  their  peculiar  physical  characters ; 
which,  however,  probably  were  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Guanches  (see  p.  349).    These  Berbers,  which  con- 
stituted the  people  known  to  the  Roman  writers  by  the  names  of 
Libyans,  Getulians,  Numidians,  Mauritanians,  Garamantes^  have 
received  accessions  of  Phoenicians  (the  Carthaginians),  Greeks, 
Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabians.    The  latter  particularly  entered 
the  north  of  Africa  in  great  numbers,  destroying  or  driving  away  the 
original  inhabitants.    The  general  prevalence  of  Mahometanism  and 
of  the  Arabian  language,  testifies  the  impression  which  they' made  on 
the  country.    The  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  now  prin- 
cipally found  in  the  mountains.     They  may  be  traced,  however, 
south  of  the  great  desert,  and  seem  to  form  even  considerable  states 
between  Tombuotoo  and  Upper  Egypt;  where  they  prcsenre  their 
distinctive  characters  in  the  same  climates  with  the  Negro  race. 
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and  the^  children  are  invariably  fair.     **  II  n'^y  a  femme:  de 
laboureiu*  ou  de  paysan  en  Asie  (Asia  Minor)   qui  n'*a  le 
teint  frais  comme  unc  rose,  la  peau  delicate  et  blanche,  si 
polie  ct  si  bien  ten'due,  qu^il  semble  toucher  du  velours  *.^ 
The  Arabians  are  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  most 
of  them  are  either  covered  with  a  tattered  shirt,  or  go  en- 
tirely naked:  La  Boullaye  informs  us,  that  the  Aiahian 
women  of  the  desert  are  bom  fair,  but  that  their  com- 
plexions are  spoiled  by  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
sunf.     Another  traveller  remarks  that  the  Arabian  prin- 
cesses and  ladies,  whom  he  was  permitted  to  see,  were  ex* 
tremely  handsome,   beautiful,  and  fair,   because   they  are 
always  covered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun;   but   that  the 
common  women  are  very  much  blackened  by  the  sun|. 

The  Moors,  who  have  lived  in  Africa  since  the  seventh 
century,  have  not  degenerated  in  their  physical  constitution 
from  their  Arabian  progenitors:    the  sun  exerts  its  full  in- 
fluence on  their  skin,  but  their  children  are  just  as  white 
as  those  bom  in  Europe.     They  are  by  no  means .  confined 
to  the  northern  coast,  but  have  penetrated,  as  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Mahometan  religion  attests,  deeply  into  tlie  inte- 
rior: here  they  dwell  in  countries,  of  which  the  wooUy-Iiaired 
Negro  is  the  native,  but  have  not  acquired,  in  six  centuries 
of  exposure  to  the  same  causes,  any  of  bis  characters.     The 
intelligent  and  accurate  Shaw  informs  us  that  most  of  the 
Moorish  women  would  be  reckoned  handsome  even  in  £u- 
rope;  that  the  skin  of  their  children  is  exceedingly  fair  and 
delicate;  and  though  the  boys,  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun, 
soon  grow  swarthy,  yet  the  girls,  who  keep  more  within 
doors,  preserve   their  beauty  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when 


•  Obs,  de  Pierre  Belon,  p.  199. 

\~V0yage9  (U  La  Boullaye  le  Goitz,  p.  318. 

I  Voyay$fait  paf  Ordre  du  Roi  dans  la  PaUiiine,  p.  260. 
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tlicy  coimnonly  give  over  diild-bearing.  ^*  Ijis  Maures,^ 
says  PoiRET,  ^^  ne  sont  pas  naturellemcnt  noirs,  malgr^  le 
proverbe,  et  coinhie  le  penscnt  plusieurs  ecrivains;  mais  ils 
naissent  bloncs,  et  restent  blancs  toute  Icur  vie,  quand  leurs 
travaux  ne  les  exposent  pas  aux  ardeurs  du  soleil.  Dans  les 
villes  les  feoimes  ont  une  blancheur  si  ik:latante,  quVlles 
cclipseroient  1ft  plupart  de  nos  Europdennes;  mais  les  Mau« 
resques  montagnardes,  sans  cessc  brulecs  par  le  soleil  et 
presque  toujours  k  inoitie  nues,  devicnnent,  niecie  d^  Ten- 
fance,  d^une  couleur  brune-qui  approche  beaucoup  de  cclie 
de  la  suie*.^  The  testimony  of  Bbuce  is  to  the  same 
effect 

That  the  swarthiness  of  the  southern  Europeans  is. 
merely  the  e£Pect  of  the  sunn's  action  on  the  individual, 
whose  children  are  bom  perfectly  white,  and  continue  so 
unless  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  climate,  might  be 
"canly  proved  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  the  GrecksJ 
Turks,  '&c.;  but  the  fact  is  too  well  known  to  render  this 
necessary. 

The  Jews  exhibit  one  of  Uie  most  striking  instances 
of  national  formation,  unaltered  by  the  most  various 
changes.  They  have  been  scattered,  for  ages,  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth;  but  their  peculiar  religious  opinions 
and  practices  have  kept  the  race  uncommonly  pure;  aQ« 
cordingly  their  colour  and  their  diaracteristic  features  are 
sdll  the  same  under  every  diversity  of  climate  and  situation.* 

The  advocates  for  the  power  of  climate  have  made  very 
erroneous  representations  respecUng  these  people ;  asserting 
that  their  colour  is  every  where  modified  by  the  situation 
they  occupy.  The  Jews,  like  all  the  native  people  adjoining 
their  original  seats,  have  naturally  a  white  skin  and  the 
other  attributes  of  the  Caucasian  race.     In  hot  countries 


*  Foy.  en  Barhurity  torn.  j.  p.  31. 
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they  become  brown  by  exposure,  as  an  European  does;  but 
they  experience  no  other  influence  from  climate.  Their 
children  ai^  bom  fair;  and  the  countenance  and  other  dia- 
racters  are  every  where  preserved  in  remarkable  purity,  be- 
cause theur  religion  forbids  all  Intermixture  with  other  races. 
Dr.  BiTcHANAN  met,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  with  a  tribe, 
who  represented  that  their  ancestors  had  migrated  from  Fa- 
lestine  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus,  and  who 
have  preserved  thdr  native  colour  and  form  amidst  the  black 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  excepting  in  instances,  whare  they 
have  intermarried  with  the  Hindoos.  Those  of  pnre  Uood 
are  called  white  Jews,  in  contradistinction  from  the  others, 
who  are  termed  black  Jews*. 

The  for^omg  facts  suiSdendy  prove,  that  natiye  £f- 
ferences  in  general,  and  particulariy  that  of  colour,  do  not 
depend  on  extraneous  causes;  I  have  an  observation  or  two 
to  make  on  some  other  points.  That  the  curled  state  c£  the 
hair  in  the  African  is  not  produced  by  heat,  appears  from  its 
being  found  in  many  situations  not  remarkable  for  high 
temperature,  as  in  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  Mallicollo, 
Borneo,  New  Holland,  and  even  in  the  cold  regions  of 
Van  Diemen^s  Land;  as  well  as  from  the  hot  regions  of 
Asia  and  America  being  inhabited  by  long-haired  races. 

The  woolly  appearance  of  the  Negro  hur  is  just  op- 
posite to  that  which  hot  climates  have  been  said  to  produce 
in  the  covering  of  sheep,  in  which  it  is  represented  that  hair 
is  produced  instead  of  wool.  When  we  contrast  the  hairy 
coat  of  the  argali  or  mouflon  with  the  beautiful  fleeces  of  our 
most  valuable  sheep,  we  see  a  prodij^us  difference,  which  is 
probably  owing  more  to  cultivation  and  attention  to  breed 
than  to  climate.  It  does  not  appear,  at  least,  that  change  of 
climate  will  convert  the  wool  of  an  individual  English  sheep 


*  Christian  Reisafthet  in  Asia;  secffoo,  on  the  Jews. 
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into  hmr;.  and  it  is  equally  incapable  of  conferring  a 
woolly  covering  on  the  hairy  sheep.  Dr.  Wright*,  who 
lived  many  years,  in  Jamaica,  speaking  of  the  opinion  that 
the  wool  of  sheep  becomes  more  hairy  in  warm  climates^ 
says,,  that  in  the  West  India  islands  there  is  to  be  found  a 
breed  of  sheep,  the  origin  of  which  lie  has  not  be^d  able  to 
trace,  that  carry  very  thin  fleeces  of  a  coarse  shaggy  kind  of 
wool;  which  circumstance,  he  thinks,  may  naturally  have 
^ven  rise  to  the  report  But  he  never  observed  a  sheep 
that  had  been  brought  from  England  to  carry  wool  of  tti^ 
same  sort  with  those  native  sheep:  on  the  contrary,  though 
he  has  known  them  Hve  there  several  years,  these  English 
sheep  carried  the  same  kind  of  close  burly  fleece  tliat  id* 
common  in  England;  and,  in  as  far  as  he  could  observe,  it 
wJBis  equally  free  from  hairs. 

The  differences  in  stature,  again,  have  been  very  confi-^ 
dently  ascribed  to  adventitious  causes.  A  temperate  climate^ 
pure  air,  copious  bod,  tranquillity  of  mind,  and' healthy  oc- 
cupation, have  been  thought  favourable  to  the  full  devek^|)e* 
ment  of  the  human  frame;  while  extreme  cold,  bad  and 
unwholesome  food,  noxious  air,  and  similar  causes,  have 
been  thought  capable  of  redudng  the  dimensions  of  the 
body  below  the  ordinary  standard.  That  these  causes  may 
liave  some  effect  on  individuals  I  do  not  deny,  although  I 
believe  that  it  is  very  slight :  but  the  numerous  examples  of 
large  people  in  cold  countries,  and  diminutive  men  in  warm 
climes,  induce  me  to  deny  altogether  its  operation  on  the 
race.  The  tall  and  laigeJimbed  Patagonians,  certain  North 
American  tribes,  and  some  of  the  German  rac^  inb&bit  cold 
intuations;  the  Mongols,  who  are  small  in  stature,  live  in 
warm  countries. 

The  facts  and  observations  adduced  in  this  section  lead 

•  Dr.  Anderson  •»  tke  differmt  kinds  nf  Shtep ;  appendix  II. 
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US  manifestly  to  the  following  oondiinons;  Ist,  That  tfte 
differences  of  physical  organisation  and  of  mcnral  and  intet- 
ketual  qualities,  which  characterise  the  several  races  c/F  our 
qpedes^  aie  analogous  in  kind  and  degree  to  those  which 
dislinguish  the  breeds  of  the  domestic  animals;  and  musb, 
therefore,  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principles.  IfaOy, 
That  they  are  first  produced,  in  both  instances,  as  native  or 
congenital  varieties;  and  then  transnutted  to  the  oflT^pring 
in  hereditary  succession,  Sdly,  That,  of  the  drcumstances 
winch  fiivour  this  dupoudon  to  the  production  of  varieties 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  most  powerful  is  the  state  of 
domesticadon.  4thly,  That  external  or  adventitious  causes, 
such  as  climate^  atuation,  food,  way  of  life^  have  con- 
siderable effect  in  altering  the  constitution  of  man  and 
animals;  but  that  this  effect,  as  well  as  that  of  art  or  aocii- 
disnt,.  is  coi^ned  to  the  individual,  not  bring  transmitted  by 
generation,  and,  therefore,  not  affecting  the  race.  5thly, 
That  the  human  spedes,  therefore,,  like  that  of  the  cow,  sheep, 
horse,  and  pig,  and  others,  is  ringle;  and  that  all  the  dif- 
fierences,  which  it  exhibits,'  are  to  be  regarded-  merety  as 
varieties* 

If,  in  investigating  the' subject,  we  are  satisfied  with 
comparing  tlie  existing  races  of  men  to  those  of  the  do- 
mestic animals,,  and  with  bringing  together  the  characteristic 
»acks>  on  which  the  distinctions  are  grounded  in  the  two 
cases,  as  I  hwe  done  in  several  preceding  chapters,  wr 
shall  have  no  diiBcully  in  arriring  at  tiie  fifth  conclusion. 
If,  however,  we  should  carry  ouoietves  back,  in  imagination, 
to  a  supposed  period,  wlien  mankind  conristed  o£  one 
race  only,  and  endeavour  to  shew  how  the  numerous  varie- 
ties, which  now  occupy  die  different  parts  of  die  earth,  have 
arisen  out  of  die  common  stock,  and  have  become  so  distinct 
from  each  other,  as  we  find  them  at  present,  we  cannot 
arrive  at  so  ^tisfactory  a  deci^don;  and  we  experience  fur- 
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tli^  embamssment  from  the  fact,  that  the  races  have  been 
as  distinctly  marked,  and  as  completely  separated  fitim  the 
eairlieA  periods,  to  whidi  historical  evidence  ascends,  as  they 
now  are.  The  same  remarks,  in  great  measure,  are  tme, ' 
cxmcerning  animals;  so  that,  on  this  ground,  no  dilBculty 
prevents  us  from  reoogniang  flie  unity  of  the  human  spedes, 
sriuch  is  not-oqually  applicable  to  ihem. 


CHAPTER   X. 


Division  oftfie  human  Species  into  Jive  Varieties. 


After  taking  into  oonsideradon  the  prindpal  circum- 
stances which  characterise  the  several  races  cS  man,  and 
arriving,  by  the  proof  that  all  such  distinctions  are  pro- 
duced in  a  still  greater  d^rae  among  ammals,  chiefly  of  the 
domesticated  kinds,  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  dq;ene- 
lation,  at  the  ccHidusion  that  there  b  only  one  species,  it 
remains  for  me  to  inquire  how  many  varieties  ought  to 
be  recognised  in  this  spedes,  and  to  enumerate  the  diar 
racters  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  As  there  is 
no  drcumstanoe,  whether  of  corporeal  structure,  or  of 
mental  endowment,  which  does  not  pass  by  imperoeivaUe 
gradations  into  the  opposite  character,  rendering  all  those 
distinctions  merely  relative,  and  reducing  them  to  differ- 
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enccs  in  degree,  it  is  obvious  that  any  arrangevient  pf  Jbuimii 
varieties  must  be  in  great  measure  arbitrary.  Our  iiiii> 
peHect  knowledge  of  several  tribes  constitutes  aty>ther  very 
serious  difficulty.  A  complete  and  ao^rate  |urnmg?n»enl 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  at  present^  and  it  is  more  ad> 
visable  to  a^upt  a  general,  one,  which  may  anawer  ;tbc  pur- 
poses of  classifying  the  facts  already  known,  and  alR^rditig 
points  of  comparison  in  aid  of  future  inquiry,  than  to 
attempt  Ae  details  and  minuter  distinctions,  for  which  we 
nuMC  depend  on  fiirther  investigation. 

I  think' it  best  to  follow  the  distribution  proposed  by 
Blumekbach,  although  it  is  not  free  from  objection;  and 
although  the  five  varieties,  under  which  he  has  arranged  the 
several  tribes  of  our  species,  ought  rather  to  be  r^arded  as 
principal  divisions,  each  of  them  including  several  varieties. 
This  acute  and  judicious  naturalist  divides  the  an^ 
spedes,  which  the  genus  Homo  contains,  into  the  Caucanan, 
Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and  Malay  varietiesL'^  He 
regards  the  Caucanan  as  the  primitive  stock.     It  deviates 
into  two  extremes  most  remote  and  different   from  each 
other;   namely,  the  Mongolian  on  one  side,  and  the  Ethio- 
pian on  ihe  other.     The  two  other  varieties  hold  the  middle 
places  between  the  Caucasian  and  the  two  extremes;  that  is, 
the  American  comes  in  between  the  Caucasian  and  Mon- 
golian;   and  the  Malay  between  the  Caucasian  and  Ethio- 
pian. 

The  following  marks  and  descriptions  will  serve  to 
define  these  five  varieties.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  on  account  of  the  multifarious  diver^ 
nty  and  gradation  of  characters,  one  or  two  arc  not  suf- 
ficient for  determining  the  race,  consequently,  that  an  enu- 
meration of  several  is  required;  and,  secondly,  that  even 
this  combination  of  characters  is  subject  to  numerous  ex- 
ceptions in  each  variety.      The  migratbhs  of  the  several 
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races  in  quest  of  more  eli^Ue  abodes^  the.chaages  of  utu* 
«t]on  consequent  on  invaaon,  war,  and  conquest,  and  the 
intermarriages  to  which  these  lead,  account  for  mudi  of  this, 
uncertainty.  Thus  the  McHigohan  and  Caucasian  varieties 
have  been  much  intermixed  in  Asia;  the  latter  and  the 
'Etbioffian  in  Africa. 

I.  Caucasian  Va&istt*.  Characters.  A  white  skin, 
^ther  with  a  fair  rosy  tint,  (ur  indining  to  brown;  red 
cheeks;  hair  black,  or  of  the  various  lighter  colours,  cofnous, 
soft,  and  generally  more  or  less  curled  or  waving.  Irides 
dark  in  those  with  brown  skin,  light  (blue,  gray,  or  greenish) 
in  th$  £Eur  or  rosy-complexioned.  Large  cranium  with 
small  face:  the  upper  and  anterior  r^ions  of  the  former 
particularly  developed;  and  the  latter  falling  perpendicularly 
under  them.  Face  oval  and  3traight,  with  features  distinct 
from  each  other;  expanded  forehead,  narrow  and  rather 
aquiline  nose,  and  small  mouth;  front  teeth  of  both  jaws 
perpendicular;  lips,  particularly  the  lower,  gently  turned 
put;  chin  full  and  rounded.  Moral  feelings  and  intellectual 
powers  most  energetic,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  deve- 
lopement  and  culture. 

It  includes  all  the  andent  and  modem  Europeans, 
except  the  T Laplanders  and  the  rest  of  the  Finnisb  race;  the 
former  and  present  inhalntants  of  Western  Aaia^  as  far  as 
the  river  Ob,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Granges;  that  is,  the 
Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Chaldeans;  the  Sarmatians,  Scy- 
thians, and  Parthians;   the  Philistines,  Phoenicians,  Jews, 


*  The  name  of  this  variety  is  derived  from  Monnt  Caucasus,  bt- 
cause  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  particnlafly  towards  the  souti^  wo 
meet  with  a  very  beautiful  race  gf  men,  the  Geoifians;  soo  the 
quotation  from  Chardin  at  p.  938;  and  because,  so  for  as  the 
imperfect  lights  of  history  and  tradition  extend,  the  original  abode 
of  the  species  seems  to  hare  been  near  the  same  quarter. 
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the  inhalntants  of  Syria  generally;  the  Tatars^,  pnv 
perly  so  cidled;  the  several  tribes  actually  occupjring  the 
chain  of  CauoBLsus;  the  Georgians,  Circasnans,  Mingr&- 
lians,'  Armenians;  the  Turks  f,  Persians^,  ArBbians§, 
Afghauns||,  and  Hindoos^  of   high  cast;    the   northern 


*  For  an  acoount  of  the  people,  to  whom  this  name  of  Tatar  has 
been  applied  at  irarioas  periods  of  history,  and  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  more  strioUy  applicable,  see  Adkluno's  ttithidratet^  v.  1,  p.  453, 
and  following.  Portraits  of  Tatars  are  given  by  Corn.  Le  BarN, 
Voyage pmr  U  MoseavU,  tn  Perte^  it.;  v.  1,  pp.  97,  104. 

t  Adbluno,  to$,  eii.  For  portraits  see  Dbnon,  Veyage,  ire.; 
pi.  106,  107 :  also  Deseripiion  tie  I'J^jfpie  ;  6tat  modeme,  oostames 
et  portraits,  particalariy  t.  2,  pi.  II. 

t  Por&aits  in  C.  Lb  Qrun,  y.  1,  pi.  85—88.  Representatiuas 
of  the  aodent  Persian  fonn  may  be  seen  in  te  fragmenta  of  Perse- 
polltan  scolptnre;  ibid.  t.  3,  pi.  138,  142;  and  in  the  plales  of 
antiquities  in  Mr.  Moribr's  TrtweU  in  PerHa.    • 

§  Denon,  Voyage  dam  Ul  HmUt  et  Bane  ^gypie;  pi.  104,  105, 
109,  110,  112. 

II  Some  indiflferent  figures  in  BtPHiNSTONB's  Aeeavni  of  QnAml 
serre  to  shew  the  physical  traits. 

f  JIuchanan's  Journey  from  MadrmSy  jre.  Portrait  of  Krishna 
Rajah,  cnrtnr  or  sovereign  of  Mysore;  and  of  Nandi  Rajah,  his 
materBafi'giaadfother  (Hindoos);  v.  1,  frontisinece,  and  p.  07. 
Portraits  of  three  sons  of  Tippoo  Sultan  (Massulmen) ;  t.  3,  pL  36^ 
36,  37. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  sereral  tribes  which  occupy  the  great 
Iiidiau  peninsula,  is  not  yet  suOicicnt  to  enable  us  to  class  them 
satisfactorily.  The  crania  of  Hindoos,  which  I  have  seeo,  belong  to 
the  Caucasian  type;  and  the  great  artist,  Mr.  W.  Daniel,  who  has 
probably  surveyed  the  country,  the  antiquities,  and  the  people  more 
extensively  than  any  other  person,  and  whose  matchless  drawings 
have  made  us  so  well  acquainted  with  the  prodigious  architectural 
achievements  of  the  natives,  as  wcU  as  with  the  scenery  of  India,  has 
informed  me  that  the  finest  examples  of  such  forms,  both  in  features 
and  general  proportions,  abound  in  India.  He  never  saw  any 
specimens  of  Negro  characters  either  in  countenance  or  hair ;  al- 
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Africans,  including  not  only  those  north  of  the  Great 
Desert,  but  even  some  tribes  fdaoed  in  more  southern  re- 
gions; the  Egyptians*,  Abysnnians'f,  and^uanches. 

When  these  numerous  races  are  asagned  to  one  variefj, 
their  assemblage  will  not  be  understood  to  indicate  that  they 
are  all  alike  in  physical  and  moral  traits.  The  distribuUoa 
of  our  spedes  into  five  divisions  must  be  regarded  in  a  very 
general  view;  and  this  general  conformity  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  various,  and  strongly  marked  modifications. 
The  latter  are  more  numerous  in  the  Cauca^an  than  in  the 
other  varieties;   perhaps  from  greater  natund  softness,  de- 


though  some  tribes,  as  the  Malabars,  are  very  dark  coloiu^d.  The 
sculptured  representations  of  the  hmnan  form  in  the  oldest  of  their 
subterranean  temples  correspond  to  the  physical  traits  of  the 
modem  Hindoos;  and  this  conformity  was  particularly  noticed  by 
Mr.  MoRiER  in  the  caves  of  Canareh  in  Salsette.--5<re(m<f  JoMmey 
tfi  Perm,  p.  22. 

There  are  numerous  varieties,  as  we  might  expeet  in  so  ex- 
tensive a  regioa.  Dobom  informs  us  that  the  agriculturists  are 
ncariy  as  dark  as  Kaffers,  while  the  Brahmans  and  those  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  are  comparatirely  light  He  compares  the  hue  of 
the  Brahmans  to  copper,  or  rather  a  bright  infusion  of  coffee.  He 
adds,  *'  I  have  seen  people  A  the  south  of  France  as  dusky  as  the 
greater  number  of  Brahmans,  and,  perhaps,  more  so.  Their  wonen, 
who  are  still  more  sedentary,"  and  less  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  are  still  lighter  in  complexion  than  the  males."  Some  wild 
hordes  on  the  hills  and  forests  of  Malabar  are  less  deeply  tinged  than 
any  of  the  casts  which  have  been  mentioned.  **  In  the  woods  of  the 
CooTga  country,  there  is  one  of  those  communities  called  Malay 
Koodieru,  who  do  not  jneld  in  point  of  complexion  to  the  Spamards- 
or  Portuguese."->l>e«ertp<i9it  of  the  Ckmracier,  Mtaniusr*^  $t.  of 
ihf  People  of  India;  ch.  15. 

•  Heads  of  Copta,  Denon,  pi.  106  and  108.  Figures  of  two 
fresco  paintings  in  the  sepulchres  of  Thebes;  Brixe,  pi.  «  and  7. 
Jfescription  de  TEgypte;  6tat  modeme ;  costumes  et  portraits. 

t  Five  portTMts  in  BaucEi  ph  2  and  3. 
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Ucacy,  or  flexibility  of  orgamscttion,  concurring   with  the 
influence  of  more  andept  and  complete  civilisation.     jEn 
8urve3ring  the  distinctions  of  nuxral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments, we  feel  uncertain  how  much  ou^t  to  be  ascribed  to 
original  difierence,  and  how  much  to  the  powerful  influence 
of  government,  education,  religion,  and  oChor   analogous 
causes.     I  tlunk,  however,  it  will  appear,  that  most  of  the 
virtues  and  talents  which  adorn  and  ennoble  man,  have 
existed  from  earlj  times  in  a  higher  degroe  among  the 
Celtic  and  German  than  among  the  Slavonic  and  oriental 
people:    while  the  latter  have  usually  displayed  a  more 
sensual  character  tlian  the  former. 

Blumenbach  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  primitive 
form  of  the  human  race  was  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Caucasian  variety,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  spedmens  are 
now  exhibited  by  the  Greorg^s,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  some 
Europeans.      From  the  finely-formed  skull  of  this  race,  as 
from  a  primitive  configuration,  the  other  forms  descend  by 
an  easy  and  rimple  gradation,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Mon- 
golian, and  on  the  other  to  the  Ethiopian  variety.     The 
greatest  mental  powers  have  been  bestowed  on  this  varie^, 
so  that  they  have  discovered  nearly  all  the  arts  and  sciences; 
indeed,  almost  our  whole  treasure  of  literature  and  know- 
ledge has  been  derived  from  the  same  quarter.     These 
nations  have  the  n^ost  intelligent  and  expresave  countenance, 
and  the  most  beautiful  bodily  proportions.     They  occupy 
the  middle  regions  of  the  globe,  while  the  extrenuties  are 
filled  by  others.      The  most  ancient  and  most  early  cdvilised 
nations  have  belonged  to  this  divi^on;  to  which,  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  Blumekbach,  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  return  in  the  other  races,  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  Afnca*;    wlule 
this  does  not  easily  deviate  into  the  dark-coloured  varieties. 
If  we  admit  the  Caucasian  to  have  been  the  primitive 
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form  of  man,  are  we  to  auppoie  .that  the  akm  ww  rosy,  the 
)iair  ydkm  or  red,  and  the  eyes  blue,  or  that  the  iformer  had 
a  tendency'to  brown,  and  that  both  the  latter' were  dark  9 
We  can  have  little  hesitadon  in  ado{)ting  the  latter  ophnoii; 
£br  those  charactei:s  belong  to  all  of  thb  race  9xosgit  the 
Germans,  which  haye.  oocupidd  only  the  nore  distant 
r^jions.  : 

Ih'  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  original  stock  of  the 
human  species  had  the  characters  of  the  Caucasian  variety,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  part  of  Asia,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  cradle  of  the  race,  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  iiv* 
habited  by  tribes  of  that  formation,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  in  great  part,  may  be  traced  back  for  their  origin 
Id  the  west  of  Ada.  I  think,  however,  that  we  have  niE>t  the 
data  necessary  for  establishing  a  satis&ctory  conclusion  on 
this  point.  We  cannot  yet  assume  it  as  a  pcnnt  fully  proved;» 
that  all  the  varieties  of  man  have  been  produced  from  one 
and  the  same  breed. 

II.  The  Mongolian  Variety  is  characterised  by  olive 
colour,  which  in  many  cases  is  very  li^t,  and  black  eyes; 
black,  straight,  strong,  and  thin  hair;  little  or  no  beard; 
liead  of  a  square  form  with  small  and  low  forehead;  broad 
and  flattened  face,  with  the  features  running  together;  the 
glabella  flat  and  very  broad ;  nose  small  and  flat ;  rounded 
cheeks  projecting  externally;  narrow  and  linear  aperture  of 
the  eyelids;  eyes  placed. very  obliquely;  slight  projeotion  of 
the  chin ;  large  ears;  thick  lips.  The  stature,  particulariy 
in  the  countries  near  the  North  Pole,  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Europeans. 

It  includes  the  numerous  more  or  less  rude,  and  in 
■great    part  Nomadic    tribes,    which   occupy    central   and 

northern  Asia,  as  the  Mongols,  Calmucks,  and  Burats*, 

«■  — — — — ^p^  I  1 1  — »— ^.^  I  .1111  .      II  — ^»^i_i^fc 

*■  Thtt  figures  in  the  plates  of  Pallas,  Uutor,  naekrU/Uen  uher 
die  Mongol.  VoUursehaftm^  gife  some  idea  of  the  general  characters 
of  the  Mongoliiin  tribes. 
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the  Mantchooa  or  Mandshurs,  Daourians,  TungOMei^  and 
Coreans:  the  Samoiedes*,  Yukagirs,  Coriacks,  Tadmtia, 
and  Eaint8chadales{|;  the  Chinese f  and  Japanese^;  die»- 
habitants  c£  Thibet  and  Bootan,  those  of  Tungqum,  Codna 
China^  Ava,  Pegu,  Cambodia,  Lao6|  and  Siam;  the 
Finnish  jraoea  of  northern.Europe^  as  the  Laplanders ;  aad 
the  tpbes  of  Eskimaux  extending  over  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  from  Seringas  Strait  to  the  extremi^  of  Green- 
land. 

"  The  Cahnudcs,  and  all  the  Mongcrfian  tiibea,^  says 
Pallas,  ^^  are  characterised  by  oUiqufty  of  the  eyes,  winch 
are  depressed  towards  the  nose,  and  by  the  rounded  internal 
angle  of  the  eyelids;  by  thin,  black,  and  scarcely  ciured 
eyebrows ;  by  the  nose,  which  is  altogether  small  and  flat, 
hang  particularly  broad  towards  the  Ibrdiead;  by  high 
cheek-bones;  a  rpund  head  and  face.  Bladc4irown  irides, 
large  and  thick  lips,  diort  chin,  white  teeth  remaining  firm 
and  sound  even  in  advanced  age,  and  laige  ears  standing  off 
from  the  head,  are  universal.^  **  They  are  of  middling 
size,  and  we  see  very  few  tall  people  amongst  them :  the 
women  are  parUcularly  small,  and  very  delicately  farmed  §."* 

That  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Huns  corresponded 
to  this  description,  may  be  collected  firom  the  short  but  op- 
pressive portnut,  which  Jobkandes  has  drawn  of  Attila: 
*^  Forma  brevis,  lato  pectore,  capite  grandiore,  minuds 
oculis,  rarus  barba,  canis  aspersis,  simo  naso^  teter  colore, 
originis  su^e  signa  restituens.^ 

Mr.  Babrow  says  tliat  <^  the  Mantchoo  Tatars  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Chinese  by  external  ap- 
pcarance3:    the  Chinese  are  rather  taUer,  and  of  a  more 

\  Voyage  de  CoRN.  Lb  Brun,  t.  1,  pi.  7,  8  and  0. 
II  Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific;  pi.  76  and  76. 
t  Barrow's  Travels  in  China;  frontispiece,  and  p.  50. 
]  Langsdorff's  Voyages^  ^v.  ▼.  1,  pi.  16,  p.  316. 
^  Pallas,  HUtor.  nachricht.  Th.  1,  p.  08  and  00. 
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slender  and  ddicate  frame  than  the  Tatan,  who  are  in 
general  short,  thick,  and  robust.  The  small  eye,  eUiptiieal 
attthe  end  next  the  nose,  is  a  predominating  feature  in  the 
cast  of  both  the  Chinese  and  Tatar  countenance,  and  they 
have  the  same  high  cheek4xme8  and  pointed  chins.  The 
native  colour,  both  of  Chinese  and  Tatars,  seems  to  be  that 
tint  between  a  fair  and  a  dark  complexion,  which  we  dis- 
tinguish by  the  word  brunet  or  brunette ;  and  the  shadea 
of  this  complexion  are  deeper  or  lighter,  according  as  they 
have  been  *Kiore  cft  \&»  exposed  to  the  influence  of  climate* 
The  women  of  the  lower  dass,  who  labour  ki  the  fields,  or 
who  dwell  in  vessels,  are  almost  invariadbly  coarse,  iH- 
featured,  and  of  a  deep  brown  complexion,  like  that  of  the 
Hottentots.  We  saw  women  in  China,  though  very  few, 
who  might  pass  for  beauties  eveu  in  Europe.  A  small 
black  or  dark  brown  eye,  a  short  rounded  nose,  gene- 
laUy  a  little  flattened,  lips  considerably  tliicker  than  in 
Europeans,  and  black  hair,  are  universal*.^ 

Mr.  TuRNEB  mforms  us  that  the  people  of  Thibet  have 
MdvanaUy  bkdc  luur,  small  black  eyes  with  long  pointed 
comers,  as  if  extended  by  artiikial  means,  eyelashes  so  Uiin 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  eyebrows  but  slightly 
shaded.  Below  the  eyes  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  &ce, 
which  is  rather  flat,  and  narrows  from  the  cheek-bones  to  the 
chin.  Their  skins  are  remarkably  smooth,  and  most  of 
them  arrive  at  a  very  advanced  age  before  they  can  boast 
even  the  earliest  rudiments  of  a  beard.  Their  complexion  is 
not  so  dark  by  many  shades  as  that  of  the  European 
Portuguese  •f".'** 


*  Trweh  in  Ckina^  p.  189  -  5. 

t  Aee^MMi  of  an  Embassy  to  tke  Court  of  the  Tesfioo  Lama, 
p.  S4 — 5.  He  obsenred  tlie  same  character  of  coantemitice  in  the 
Reg:ent  of  Thibet  (p.  241),  in  the  person  second  in  rank,  a  Mantchoo 
TaJtar  (p.  247),  and  in  the  mother  of  the  new  Lama  (p.  336). 
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The  Eskimaiut  are  fonned  an  the  Mongolian  model, 
although  they  inhabit  countries  so  different  from  the  abodes 
of  the  original  tribes  of  central-rAsia. 

'^  The  male  Eskimaux  have  rather  a  prepossessing  phj* 
riogfiomy,  but  with  very  high  chedc-bpnes,  broad  fordbeads, 
and  small  eyes,  rather  further  apart  than  those  of  an  En-^ 
tapesMs  The  comers  of  their  eyeUds  are  drawn  together  so 
dose,  that  none  of  the  white  is  to  be  seen ;  thdr  mouths  are 
wide,  and  their  teeth  white  and  r^ular.  The  complexion  ia 
a  dusky  yellow,  but  some  of  the  young  women  hove  a  little 
odour  bursting  through  this  dark  tint  The  noses  of  th^ 
men  are  rather  flattened,  but  those  of  the  women  are  rather 
prominent.  The  mdes  are,  generally  speakings  .between 
five  feet  five  inches,  and  five  feet  eight  indies  faigh^.  bony 
and  broad  shouldered;  but  do  not  appear  to  possess  mudi 
muscular  strength.  The  flesh  of  all  the  KskimanY  feds 
soft  and  flabby,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
their  food.  But  the  most  surprising  peculiarity  of  this 
people  is  the  smallnesa  of  their  liands  and  feet*.^ 

The  same  characters  belong  to  the  several  tribes  of  £slu« 
maux,  which  arc  scattered  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
American  continent.  Humboldt-|-  mentions  the  affinity 
of  the  languages  at  the  two  extreme  pcnnts;  and  Dr. 
ClakK'^  has  noticed  the  complete  resemblance  of  the  dresses, 
ornaments,  weapons,  &c.  brought  by  Mr.  Chappell  from 
Hudson^s  Straits  to  those  in  a  collection  made  by  Com- 
modore Billings  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent. 


*'Chappell's  Narrative  ef  a  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay^  p.  5&--9. 
t  Personal  Narrative,  v.  3,  p.  291. 

I  Chappell's   Voyage^  <Jre.   introductory  advertisement;    and 
appendix  £• 
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Similar  descriptions  might  be  quoted  of  the  other  people 
included  under  this  variety. 

III.  In  the  Ethiopian  Yabiett  the  skin  and  eyes  are 
black;  the  hair  black  and  woolly;  the  skull  compressed 
kterally  and  elongated  towards  the  front;  the  forehead  low, 
narrow,  and  slanting;  the  cheek-bones  are  prominent ;  the 
jaws  narrow  and  projecting;  the  upper  front  teeth  oblique; 
the  chin  recedes.  The  eyes  arc  prominent ;  the  nose  broad, 
thick,  flat,  and  confused  with  the  extended  jaw;  the  lips, 
and  particularly  the  upper  one,  are  tliick.  The  knees  turn 
in  in  many  instances. 

All  the  natives  of  Africa,  not  included  in  the  first  variety, 
belong  to  this. 

The  striking  peculiarities  of  the  African  organisation, 
and  particularly  the  great  difference  between  its  colour  and 
our  own,  have  led  many  persons  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Voltaire  *,  who  had  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  physio* 
logy  aiid  natural  history  to  determine  the  question,  that  the 
Africans  belong  to  a  distinct  species.  I  have  shewn,  in  the 
preceding  divisions  of  this  article,  that  there  is  no  one  cha- 
racter so  peculiar  and  common  to  the  Africans,  but  that  it 
is  found  frequently  in  the  other  varieties,  and  that  Negroes 
oflen  want  it;  also,  that  the  characters  of  this  variety  run 
by  insensible  gradations  into  those  of  the  neighbouring 
races,  as  will  be  immediately  perceived  by  comparing  to- 
gether different  tribes  of  this  race,  as  the  Foulahs,  Jaloffs, 
Mondingoes,  Kaffers,  and  Hottentots,  and  carefully  noting 
how  in  these  gradational  differences  they  approach  to  the 
Moors,  New  Hollanders,  Arabians,  Chinese,  &c. 

Again,  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact,  that  the 
Negroes  resemble  more  nearly  than  the  Europeans,  the 
monkey  tribe;   the  fear  of  being  drawn  into  the  family, 

■  ■ 

*  See  the  quotation  of  his  opinion  at  p.  246. 
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even  as  distant  relations^  has,  I  believe,  induced  many  to 
place  our  black  brethren  in  a  distinct  species;  while  others 
have  brought  forwards  this  aqpjNroximation  to  the  Biman, 
with  the  view  of  degrading  the  African  below  the  standard 
of  the  human  species,  and  thereby  palliating  die  cruel  hard-  * 
ships  under  which  he  groans  in  the  islands  and  continent  of 
the  new  world. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  many  of  the  points, 
wherein  the  Etluopian  differs  from  the  Caucasian  variety, 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  monkeys;  vis.  in  the  greater  mae  of 
the  bones  of  tlie  face,  compared  to  those  of  the  craiuum; 
the  low  and  slanting  forehead;  the  protuberance  of  the 
alveoli  and  teeth;  the  recession  of  the  chin;  the  form  of  the 
ossa  naa;  the  position  of  the  foramen  magnum  occi{ntale; 
the  outline  of  the  union  of  the  head  and  trunk;  the  relative 
length  of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  &c*  Thb  resemblance  is 
most  unequivocally  admitted  by  those  who  have  minutely 
examined  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  Segto  *.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  this  fact  is  not  very  important;  if  there 
are  varieties  of  bodily  formation  .  among  mankind,  some 
one  of  these  must  approach  nearer  to  the  organisation  of  the 
monkey  than  the  others;  but  does  this  prove,  that  the 
variety  in  which  the  conformity  occurs,  is  less  man  than 
tlie  others  ?  The  solidungular  variety  of  the  common  pig  b 
more  like  the  horse  than  other  s^ine ;  do  we  hence  infer, 
that  the  nature  of  this  animal  in  general  is  less  porcine,  or 
more  like  that  of  the  horse,  than  that  of  other  pigs  ?  Tlie 
points  of  difference  between  the  Negro  and  tlie  European 
do  not  affect  those  important  characters  whidi  separate 
man  in  general  from  the  animal  world :  tlie  erect  attitude, 
the  two  hands,  the  slow  developement  of  the  body,  tlie  use 


•  SouMMERRiVQ  iih,  die  korp,  vertch.  preface,  p.  Id,  and  S  ». 
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of  reason,   and  consequently  perfectibility,   arc  attributes 
common  to  both. 

That  very  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  the 
general  observation  of  the  resemblance  of  the  Negro  and 
monkey,  founded  on  external  appearance,  may  be  clearly 
inferred  from  this  fact,  that  the  same  remark  has  been 
itiade,  even  by  intelligent  travellers,  of  particular  people  in 
the  other  varieties.  Rkgnard  concludes  his  descripUon  of 
the  Laplanders  with  these  words :  ^^  \oi\k  la  xlescription  de 
ce  petit  animal  qu^on  appelle  Lapon,  ct  Ton  pent  dire 
qu'il  n^  en  a  point,  aprcs  le  singe,  qui  approche  plus  de 
rhomme*.'^ 

Cart  WRIGHT  thought  the  Eskimaux  very  like  monkeys: 
he  informs  us  that  ^^  walking  along  Piccadilly  one  day  with 
the  two  men,  I  took  them  into  a  i$hop  to  shew  them  a  col- 
lection of  animals.  We  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  I  ob« 
served  their  attention  rivetted  on  a  small  monkey;  and 
I  could  perceive  horror  most  strongly  depicted  in  their 
countenances.  At  length  the  old  man  turned  to  mej  and 
faltered  out,  *  Is  that  an  Eskimau  ?''  I  mu«t  confess  that 
both  the  colour  and  contour  of  the  countenance  had  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  people  of  their  nation.  On 
pointing  out  several  other  monkeys  of  different  kinds,  they 
were  greatly  diverted  at  the  mistake  which  they  had  made ; 
but  were  not  well  pleased  to  observe  ihat  monkeys  resembled 
their  race  much  more  than  ours-f-." 

Nic.  DEL  Techo  represents  a  native  tribe  in  South 
America  as  ^<  tam  simiis  amiles,  quam  hominibu8|:.'**  Cook 
calls  the  people  of  the  island   Mallicollo    ^*  an    ape-like 


•  (Euvres,  t.  i.  p.  71. 

t  Journal  of  Trtmsmctions,   ^e,   during  m  Rendenee  of  nearly 
sixteen  Years  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador;  v.  1,  p.  270. 
X  Relat,  de  Caaiguarum  GiHte,  p.  34. 

o  o 
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nation*;^  and  Fobster  uses  the  same  comparison  ;  ^*  The 
natives  of  MallicoUo  are  a  small,  nimble,  slender,  ill-faToured 
set  of  beings,  that  of  all  men  I  ever  saw  border  nearest  upon 
the  tribe  of  m(mkeys  f^*  As  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
head  a6d  features  of  the  N^ro  are  just  opponte  to  those  of 
the  Eskimaux  and  native  Americans,  we  must  regard  these 
comparisons,  which  cannot  be  correct  in  all  the  i.istances,  as 
loose  expressions,  not  meant  to  be  interpreted  literally. 

Under  the  Ethiofnan  variety,  as  under  the  Caucasian  and 
Mongolian,  are  included  numerous  nations  and  tribes  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  well-marked  modifications  of 
organisation  and  moral  qualities.     Nothing  is  more  erro- 
neous than  the  common  notion  that  all  Africans  have  one 
and  the  same  character.     I*  have  already  noticed  the  diver- 
ttties  of  features  and  skulls  (see  pages  S28  and  861);  and 
equally  strong  distinctions  are  observable  in  general  cha- 
racter whether  physical  or  moral.     To  the  proofs  of  the 
former  point  before  adduced,  I  shall  here  add  the  tesUmony 
of  Dr.  WiNTEBBOTTOH :    *^  As  great  a  variety  of  features 
occurs  among  these  people  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
nations  of  Europe :  the  sloping  contracted  forehead,  small 
eyes,  depressed  nose,  thick  lips,  and  projecting  jaws,  with 
which  the  African  is  usually  caricatured,  are  by  no  means 
constant  traits :    on  the  contrary,  almost  every  gradation  of 
countenance  may  be  met  with,  from  the  disgusting  picture 
too  commonly  drawn  of  them,  to  the  finest  set  of  European 
features.     Want  of  animation  does  not  characterise  them, 
and  faces  are  often  met  with  which   express   the  various 
emotions  of  the  mind  with  great  energy}.'" 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  seen  them  in  the  West  Indies, 


*  Voj^mge  towards  the  South  PoU,  t.  2,  p.  34. 
t  Observations  on  a  Voyage  round  the  Worlds  p.  ^2. 
I  Aoeountofthe  native  Africans,  v.  1,  p.  108. 
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regards  the  Foulahs  as  a  link  between  the  Moors  and 
Negroes.  They  are  of  a  less  glossy  black  than  those  of  the 
Grold  Coast ;  their  hair  is  crisped  and  bushy ;  not  woolly, 
but  soft  and  silky.  They  Have  not  such  flat  noses  or  thick 
lips  as  we  generally  include  in  our  notion  of  the  Negro 
countenance;  nor  have  they  the  peculiar  fetid  cutaneous 
odour  •.^  The  Koromantyns  from  the  Gold  Coast  are 
characterised  by  firmness  of  body  and  mind,  activity^ 
courage,  and  ferocity;  by  the  greatest  fortitude  and  con- 
tempt of  death.  He  adduces  a  horrid  example  of  these 
qualities  in  a  punishment  inflicted  for  revolt.  Two  of  them 
were  hung  up  alive  in  chains :  one  died  on  the  eighth,  the 
other  on  the  ninth  day,  witliout  having  uttered  a  groan  or 
€»mplaintf .  The  Elx>es  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  ^  are 
the  lowest  and  most  wretched  of  all  the  nations  of  Africa.**"— 
*'  I  cannot  help  ol)serving  too,  that  the  conformation  of  the 
face,  in  a  great  majority  of  them,  very  much  resembles  that 
of  the  bab(x>n  l^ 

In  some  parts  of  Africa  intermixture  with  other  nations 
may  have  produced  occasional  departures  from  the  original 
type  of  the  race.  In  the  north,  the  aboriginal  Berber 
tribes,  and  subsequently  the  Arabian  or  Saracen  conquerors, 
not  to  mention  the  Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Turkish 
colonists,  must  have  mingled  extensively  with  the  Negroes. 
On  the  east,  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  is  of  Arabian  origin, 
and  traces  of  the  same  people  are  found  along  the  coast 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Cape.  Europeans,  and  particularly 
the  Portuguese,  have  had  settlements  on  tlie  west  coast  be-. 


•  Hislorif  of  the  West  Indies,  v.  2,  p.  73.  Mr.  Park's  de- 
scription coincides  witli  this  account;  TravU  into  the  itUerior 
J}ittricts  of  Africn,  8vo.  ed.  p.  25. 

t  Edwards,  ibid.  p.  79. 

I  lliid.  8^0. 
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tween  three  and  four  centuries.      The  result  of  such  mix- 
tures must  not  be  confounded  with  native  differences. 

The  tribes  in  the  south  of  Africa  are  marked  by  sbvig 
pteuliarities.  The  fine  forms,  talhxess,  and  strength  of  the 
KaiTers,  have  been  already  observed  (p.  442).  Althou^ 
thdr  hair  b  black  and  woolly,  or  rather  short  and  curlings 
the  skin  is  of  a  deep  brown  instead  of  black;  they  haive  the 
high  forehead  and  prominent  nose  of  Europeans,  with 
thickish  lips,  and  projecting  cheek-bones.  In  moral  qua- 
lities arts,  and  civilisation,  they  excel  the  true  Negroes  as 
much  as  in  cH'ganisation*. 

The  Hottentot  race  is  again  clearly  distinguished  both 
from  the  Eaffers  and  Negroes.  I  have  mentioned  in  an- 
other  place  (p.  442)  their  very  short  stature.  The  oolour 
of  the  skin  is  a  yellowish  brown,  or  that  of  a  faded  leaf. 
The  cheek-bones  are  high  and  much  spread  out  in  the 
lateral  direction,  so  that  this  is  the  broadest  part  of  the 
face;  which  is  suddenly  contracted  below  to  a  very  narrow 
and  pcnnted  chin.  The  nose  is  remarkably  flat,  and  broad 
towards  its  end ;  but  in  some  it  is  more  raised.  The  fore- 
head has  a  narrow  appearance,  from  the  great  breadth  across 
the  cheeks;  but  it  is  not  either  contracted  or  low.— *<  The 
oolour  of  the  eyes  is  a  deep  chestnut ;  they  are  very  long 
and  narrow,  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  each  other; 
and  the  eyelids,  at  the  extremity  next  to  the  nose,  instead  of 
forming  an  angle,  as  in  Europeans,  are  rounded  into  each 
other,  exactly  Uke  those  of  the  Chinese,  to  whom,  indeed,  in 
many  other  points,  they  bear  a  phydcal  resemblance."^ — 
**  The  hair  b  of  a  very  singular  nature:  it  does  not  cover 
the  whole  surface  of  the  scalp,  but  grows  in  small  tufts  at 


*  Barrow's  Southern  Africa:  v.  1,  ch.  3.  Lichtbnsteik's 
Trattls,  ch.  18.  For  excellent  portraits' of  Kaffers,  see  Iftr.  S. 
Dani ell's  African  Scenerif  and  Animals;  fol. 
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oertain  distances  from  each  other,  and  when  kept  short  ha? 
the  appearance  and  feel  of  a  hard  shoe-brush,  with  th^ 
difference,  that  it  is  curled  and  twisted  into*  small 
lumps  about  the  nze  of  a  marrowfat-pea.  When  si 
to  grow,  it  hangs  in  the  neck  in  hard  twisted  tassels  like 
fringe  *.**  The  organisation  of  the  Bo^esmen  is  the  same  in 
all  essential  pcnntsf . 

IV.  The  American  Variety  is  characterised  by  a  dark 
skin  of  a  more  or  less  red  tint ;  black,  straight,  and  strong 
hur,  small  beard,  which  is  generally  eradicated,  and  a 
countenance  and  skull  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Mon« 
golian  tribes.  The  forehead  is  low,  the  eyes  deep,  the  face 
broad,  particularly  across  the  cheeks,  which  are  prominent 
and  rounded.  Yet  the  face  is  not  so  flattened,  as  in  the 
Mongols ;  the  nose  and  other  features  being  more  distinct 
and  projecting^.  -The  mouth  is  large,  and  the  lips  rather 
thick  §.  The  forehead  and  vertex  are  in  some  cases  deformed 
by  art. 

*  Barrow,  lib,  cit,  p.  157-S.  Dr.  Sombrville,  Ohs.  de  GenU 
Hottentottarum  in  Mtdico-chir.  Trans,  ▼.  8.  Portrait  of  a  Hotten* 
tot;  Barrow,  TravtU  in  Chinm,  p.  50.  Kora  Hottentot  woman, 
Barrow,  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  p.  373.  Booshaana  man  and 
woman ;  ibid.  p.  394.  But  the  best  representations  of  these  people 
and  the  Bosjesmen  are  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Dani  ell's  AJrican 
Saenmy  and  Amnuds, 

t  Barrow's  Africa;  v.  1,  p;  278. 

I  "  If  the  Chaymas/'  says  Humboldt,  "  and  in  goieral  all  the 
natives  of  South  America  and  New  Spain,  resemble  the  Mongol  race 
by  the  fonn  of  the  eye,  their  high  cheek-bones,  their  straight  and 
flat  hair,  and  the  almost  entire  want  of  beard ;  they  essentially 
differ  from  them  in  the  form  of  the  nose,  which  is  pretty  long,  pro* 
minent  through  its  whole  length,  and  thick  towards  the  nostrils,  the 
openings  of  which  are  directed  downwards,  as  in  all  the  nations  of 
tbe  Caucasian  race."    Personal  Narrathe^  y.  3,  p.  324. 

S  For  portraits  of  Americans  see  Cook,  Voy,  towards  the  South 
Pole;  V.  2,  p.  183,  pi.  27;  native  of  Tierra  del  Fuego:  and  Voyago 
io  ths  Pa€i/U:  pi.  38,  30,  40,  47,  64;  natives  of  the  north-west  coast. 

oo3 
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ThiB  variety  includes  all  the  Americans,  with  .t)ii|  ^» 
oeption  of  the  Eskimaux. 

The  redqess  of  the  skin  is  not  so  oonstant^  faiut  that  it 

varies  in  many  instances  towards  a  brown,  and.  approaches 

m  some  atuations  to  the  white  cdour.     Cook,  states  tbat  the 

natives  of  Nootka  Sound  have  a  colour  not  v«ry  difletent 

from  tliat  of  Europeans,  but  with  a  p^Ie.duILcast*:   and 

BouGUER  makes  the  same  observation  of  the  Peruvians  on 

the  Andes.      Humboldt  observes  that  **  the  denominatioQ 

of  copper-coloured  men    could  never  have  ori^nated  in 

equinoctial  America  to  de^goate  the  natives -f.^     Mr.  Bibk- 

BECK   says  of  the  natives,   whom  he  saw  in  the  western 

territory  of  the  United  States,   **  that  their  complexion  b 

various;    some  are  dark,  others  not  so  swarthy  as  myself; 

but  I  saw  none  of  the  copper  colour,  which  I  had  imagined 

to  be  their  universal  distinctive  mark  X^ 

In  describing  the  Chilians,  Mouna  says,  "  Their  com- 
plexion, like  that  of  the  other  American  nations,  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  but  it  is  of  a  clearer  hue,  and  readily 
changes  to  white.  A  tribe,  who  dwell  in  the  province  of 
]|3aroa,  are  of  a  dear  white  and  red,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  the  copper  colour  §.'" 

The  most  accurate  observers,  in  various  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, have  particularly  noticed  the  imperieot  developemeot 
of  the  forehead  in  the  American  race.  "  In  the  natives  of 
Nootka  Sound,^  says  Cook,  ^*  the  visage  of  most  is  round 
and  fuU;  and  sometimes  also  broad,  with  high  prominent 
cheeks;  and  above  these  the  face  is  frequently  much  de- 
pressed, or  seems  fallen  in  quite  across  between  the  temples; 


•  Voyage  to  the  Pacific^  v.  2,  p.  303. 
t  Personal  Narrative^  v.  3,  p.  223. 
t  Notes  on  a  Journey  in  America^  p.  100. 
§  Cie;i7  History  of  Chili,  p.  4. 
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the  nofie  a\so  flattening  at  its  base,  with  pretty  wide  nostrils, 
and  a  rounded  pmnt.  The  forehead  rather  low*.^  The 
same  lowness  of  this  r^ion  is  remarked  by  Hkaeme^  in  the 
northern  Indians;  by  Lbwis  and  Clarke |,  of  the  w^em 
tribes;  by  Mr.  Rollin,  the  surgeon  who  accompanied  La 
FsEouss,  of  the  natives  on  the  western  coast  in  58°  N.  lat  §, 
of  the  CaIifomians||,  and  the  Chilians^;  by  Dampier,  of 
those  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien**;  and  by  Humboldt,  of  the  Americans  gene- 
rally ff.  In  describing  the  Chaymas,  he  says  that  "  the 
forehead  is  small,  and  but  little  prominent.  Thus,  in 
several  languages  of  these  countries,  to  express  the  beauty 
of  a  woman,  they  say  that  fthe  is  fat  and  has  a  narrow 
forehead  I  :^.^  A  singular  intellectual  defect  has  been 
noticed  in  some  Americans,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
nected with  tins  peculiarity  in  the  configuration  of  the 
head.  ^^  The  Chaymas  have  a  gr6at  difBculty  in  compre- 
hending any  thing  that  belongs  to  numerical  relations.  I 
never  saw  a  single  man  who  might  not  be  made  to  say  that 
he  was  eighteeen  or  sixty  years  of  age  §§.'*'  Waf£b  ob- 
served the  same  circumstance  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
The  Indians  attempted  to  reckon  a  party  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  persons:  one  of  them  put  a  grain  of 
muze  into  a  basket  for  each  that  passed;   but  they  could 


*  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole^  ¥•  %  p.  183. 

f  Journey  to  the  Frozen  Ocean^  pp.  80  and  908. 

X  Travels,  p.  64,  and  ch.  23. 

^  Voyage,  4r».  ▼.  3,  p.  203. 

II  Ibid.  201.  If  Ihid.  200. 

•♦  Voyages^  Src.  v.  1,  p  32;  v.  2,  p.  116. 

ft  See  the  quotation  at  p.  370. 

tJ  Personal  Narrative,  ▼.  3,  p.  228. 

Sh  Ibid.  p.  241. 

o  o  i 
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not  cast  it  up.  Some  days  after,  twenty  or  thirty  of  W 
chief  nien  came  together,  and  tried  their  skill.  ^^  But,  when 
they  could  tell  no  Further  (the  number  probi^bly  exceeding 
their  arithmetic),  and  seemed  to  grow  very  hot  and  earnest 
in  tlicir  debates  about  it;  one  of  them  started  up,  and  sort- 
ing out  a  Ipck  pf  h^ur  with  his  fingers,  and  shaking  it, 
seemed  to  intimate  the  number  to  be  great  and  unknown, 
and  so  put  an  eqd  to  the  dispute.  9ut  one  of  them  came 
after  us,  and  inquired  our  number  in  broken  Spanish*.** 

Several  fabulous  reports  have  been  propagated,  and  en- 
tert^ned  ev^n  by  writers  of  credit,  respecting  the  dis- 
tinguishing charactprs  of  this  race.  The  representation  of 
their  entire  natural  deficiency  of  bpard  has  been  rectified 
already  (see  p.  316  and  followipg).  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  women  arp  not  subject  to  the  menstrual  discharge; 
and  that  in  some  places  the  men  ruckle,  and  not  the 
women  "t*.  A  formal  refutation  ^f  such  fancies  cannot  be 
nccessfary. 

V.  Malay  Varietv.  Brown  colour,  from  a  light 
tawny  tipt,  not  deeper  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguene,  to  a  deep  brown  approaching  to  black.  Hmr 
black,  more  or  less  curled,  and  abundant  Head  rather 
narrow;  bones  of  the  face  large  ^i^d  prominent;  nose  full 
and  broad  towards  the  apex ;   large  niQVith. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  of  Su- 
matra, Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  adjacent  Asiatic 
islands;  of  the  Molucca,  Ladrone,  Philippine,  Marian,  and 
Caroline  groups;  of  New  HoUimd,  Van  Diemen^s  Land, 
New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  the*  numberless  iskmds 
scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  South  Sea,  belong  to  this 


*  New   Voyage  and  Descriptior^  of  the  Istknuu   of   Amrr\c%^ 
p.  179. 

t  Clavicero,  tSloria  di  MessxQo;  4,  ICO. 
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S^iaon.  It  is  called  Malay*,  becaase  most  of  the  tribes 
speak  the  Malay  language;  which  may  be  traeed,  in  the 
various  ramificationb  of  this  race,  fitnn  Madagascar  U>  Eastor 
Island. 

Under  this  variety,  to  which,  in  truth,  no  well-marked 
common  characters  can  be  assigned,  are  included  races  of 
men  very  different  in  organisation  and  qualities;  too  dif- 
ferent indeed  to  be  arranged  with  propriety  under  one  and 
the  same  division,  but  hitherto  too  imperfectly  known  for 
the  purposes  of  satisfactory  arrangement. 

In  that  division  of  the  abodes  of  this  race,  which  may  be 
called  the  Southern  Asiatic,  or  East  Indian  islands,  we  find 
9i  least  two  very  different  organisations;  namely,  one  Negro- 
like, black,  with  strongly  curled  hair;  another  of  brown  or 
olive  colour,  with  longer  hair.  The  first,  regarded  as  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  occupy  some  islands  entirely,  but  are 
found  in  the  larger  ones  in  the  mountainous  interior  parts, 
wliidicr  they  seem  to  have  been  driven  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  newer  settlers.  They  resemble  the  African  Ne- 
groes in  their  black  colour,  woolly  hair,  and  general  form- 
ation pf  the  skull  ^d  features;  and  hence  they  are*  called 
by  the  Dutch  writers  Negroes  and  Moors.  They  are  di&v 
tinguished,  however,  by  their  language,  and  by  a  copious 


^  The  term  Malay,  says  Mr.  Marsden,  like  that  of  Moor  in  the 
oentijienit  of  India,  is  almost  aynonimous  with  Mahemetan.  Hist,  of 
Sumaira;  3rd  ed.  p.  42.  These  people,  he  says,  are  supposed  to 
have  come  Irom  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  to  have  spread 
thence  over  the  adjacent  islands;  whereas  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
the  Malays  went  firom  Sumatra  to  Malacca  in  the  12th  centnry; 
**  and  that  the  indigenous  inhabitants,  f^ually  driven  by  them 
to  the  woods  and  mountains,  so  for  from  being  the  stock  from 
which  the  Malays  were  propagated,  are  an  entirdy  diiferent  race  of 
men,  nearly  approaching  in  their  physical  characters  to  the  Negroes 
of  Africa,"  Ibid.  326. 
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bushy  beflOrd.    In  Sumatra  they  ore  calkd  Batta;  in  Bttnflop 
Biajos;  in  the  BColuocas,  Harafetas  or  Alfoeraa;    in  die 
•PhilipfMOM,  Ygolotea.    They  are  wild,  baiiiaraina,  and  iia> 
dvilised,  like  their  African  kindred. 

CoL  Snces,  who  vinted  the  great  Andaman*  island  on 
his  voyage  to  Ava,  describes  the  nativea  as  sddom  exceeSog 
five  feet,  baring  slender  limbs,  large  bellies,  high  dibulders^ 
and  large  heads.  They  had  woolly  hair,  flat  noses,  an4 
thick  lips;  and  dcin  of  a  deep  sooty  black.  Hhey  are  nafced, 
and  in  a  state  of  complete  barbarism*. 

The  lighter  coloured  race,  with  more  oval  oolintenance, 
longer  hair,  and  finer  forms  altog^er,  occupy  the  coasts 
of  the  larger  islands,  and  some  smaller  ones  entirely.  Many 
of  them  shew  their  Malay  origin  by  their  organisatioii^ 
langu^ge^  and  manners;  and  appear  to  have  gradual^ 
spread  from  the  continent  over  the  adjacent  islands.  Odiers, 
however,  canndt  be  traced  so  satisfactorily  to  this  souroe-f-. 

In  the  numerous  larger  and  smaller  islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  extending  from  New  Hdland  to  Easter  Island 
over  a  space  erf*  nearly  140  degrees  of  longitude,  y&ry 
various  tribes  are  fouiid,  of  light  brown  or  olive  to  black 


*  Embassy  to  Ava,  8vo.  p.  301.  A  sioiilar  description  of  tlieni  is 
given  by  the  Arabimi  traTellers  in  the  ninth  century,  whose  aoconnt 
is  translated  by  Renaudot,  ibid.  p.  296,  note.  ''  It  deservea  re- 
mark/'  the  anthor  adds,  '<  that  on  the  continent  of  India  extra 
Gangem,  figures  of  Boodh  or  Budhoo,  the  Gaudnia  of  the  Bimuuis 
and  Siamese,  are  often  seen  with  the  characteriitic  hair  and  features 
of  the  Negro."  p.  802,  note. 

Mr.  Colebrook'8  acooont  of  the  physical  traits,  the  ferodtj, 
and  the  completely  savage  state  of  this  race,  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  Col.  Symes.  Asiatic  Reseurches^  v.  4. 

t  Two  natives  of  Timor  are  represented  by  PBRONy  Fsy.  tU 
Dieouvertes  aux  J*erres  AustraUs,  U  1,  pi.  25  et  26. 
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fitkmxy  of  woolly  or  long,  hair,  tall  or  short,  handsome  or 
y^J^  aQd.tbat  often  very  near  each  other,  Th,ey  nmy  be 
«rai^ged»  as  in  the  latter  ca^,  under  two  divisions;  be- 
IfFeen  which,  however,  there  are  several  Intermediate  gra- 
dations forming  an  insensible  trandtion  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  1st,  N^ro-like  men,  with  curly  hair,  occupy 
the  south-western  islands;  and  may,  perhaps,  have  de- 
•oended  from  the  analogous  race  in  the  Moluccas  ^md  other 
£!a8t  Indian  islands.  They  are  savage,  ferodous,  and  sus- 
pcious*. 

This  race  is  found  in  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen^s 
Land,  New-  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  group 
eometimes  called  Solomon^s  Islands,  New  Georgia  and 
^e  Charlotte  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  including  Tanna, 
MallicoUo,  and  others.  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Feejee 
Islands. 

* 

The  remunihg  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  from  New 
Zealand  on  the  west,  to  Eas^r  Island,  contidn  a  race  of 
much  better  organisation  and  qualities -f.     In  colour  and 


*  For  portraits  of  this  rac«  see  Cook's  Voyage  towards  tki 
South  Pole,  V.  3,  pi.  47,  Man  of  Mallicollo ;  pi.  26  and  46,  Man 
and  Woman  of  Tanna;  pi.  39  and  48,  Man  and  Woman  of  New 
Caledonia.  Cook's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific:  pi.  6  and  7,  Man, 
Woman,  and  Child  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Collins,  Account  of 
New  South  Wales,  p.  439,  Portrait  of  a  Native  with  the  prominent 
jaws  and  mouth  of  the  Negro.  Peron,  Voyage  de  Dicov.  t.  1, 
pi.  8—12,  and  pi.  17—20,  Natives  of  New  Holland,  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands. 

The  Papuahs  of  New  Guinea  are  described  by  Forrest  in  his 
Voyage  to  New  Guinea ;  and  a  figure  of  a  youth  of  this  race,  with 
jaws  as  prominent  as  those  of  any  Afirican  Negro,  is  given  by  Sir 
T.  S.  Raffles,  in  his  History  of  Java,  v.  2. 

t  Numerous  figures  may  be  seen  in  Cook's  Voyage  towards  the 
South  Pole;  and  in  the  folio  atlas  of  his  Voyage  to  the  Pacific. 
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fefttures  many  of  them  appronch  to  the  Caucaaan  variety; 
while  they  are  surpassed  by  none  in  symmetry,  nze,  and 
strength.  They  have  made  oonaderable  advances  in  dvi- 
lisation,  and  readily  learn  the  arts  imparted  by  their  Eu- 
ropean vintors. 
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CONCLUDING   ADDRESS   OP  THE   LAST 

LECTURE, 


I  HAVE  now,  Gemtlehen  !  performed  the  task  asngned  to 
me  by  the  Board  of  Cuuators. 

In  judging  of  Uie  execution  of  any  deugn,  it  is  right  ta 
bear  in  mind  the  object,  and  views  with  which  it  was  under* 
taken.  I  have  been  desirous  of  exhibiting  to  you,  in  the 
Lectures,  which  are  just  concluded,  the  utility  and  appli- 
cations of  zoolo^cal  science;  and  have,  therefinre,  mmed 
more  at  illustrating  principles,  and  the  mode  of  employing 
and  applying  knowledge,  than  at  collecting  or  bringing  for- 
wards a  great  number  or  variety  of  facts. 

I  selected  the  natural  history  of  our  species,  because  the 
subject  is  very  interesting,  because  many  of  Uie  pcniits 
which  it  involves,  embracing  phynological  questions  of  the 
highest  importance,  are  closely  alUed  to  our  owa  peculiar 
pursuits ;  and  because  it  has  not  yet  received  a  due  portion 
of  attention  in  this  country. 

I  hope  to  have  convinced  you  that  the  zoolo^cal  study 
of  man,  when  grounded  on  a  knowledge  of  his  or^Bnisation 
and  functions,  and  enlightened  by  the  analogies,  the  oon^ 
trasts,  and  the  various  aids  afforded  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  animal  kingdom  in  general,  iHi  the  only  means  by  which 
a  clear  insight  can  be  gained  into  human  nature; — into  the 
physical  and  moral  attributes,  the  comparative  powers,  the 
Uability  to  change  or  -modification  of  the  individual,  the 
race  or  the  variety*  and  consequently  into  the  frame, 
capabilities,  and  destiny  of  the   species.      The  principles 
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furnished  by  such  investigations  are  the  safest  guide  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  of  whidi  man  in  any  shape  is  the 
object:  the  only  guide  at  least  that  can  be  trusted  bj 
those,  who  are  deterniined  to  resort  to  nature  for  them- 
selves, rather  than  blindly  adopt  established  doctrines,  or 
take  up  the  ready-made  notions  and  clever  systems,  so 
kindly  provided  for  those  who  are  too  indolent  or  too  timid 
to  exerdse  their  own  observation  and  reason  on  these  im- 
portant topics.  Such  inquiries,  I  will  venture  to  add, 
afford  the  only  light  capable  of  directing  us  through  the 
dark  regions  of  metaphyacs,  the  only  due  to  direct  our 
course  through  the  intricate  maaes  of.  morpk.  Cai^  we  hope 
to  proceed  safely  in  le^slation,  in  pubfie  institutionsi  in- 
education,  without  that  acquaintance  vridi  the  physiod  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  subject  for  whose  benefit  they  are  de- 
seed, which  such  investigations  are  caletilated  to-supfdy? 

I  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures,  to 
exemplify  the  inddental  elucidations,  whidi  various  questions 
in  history,  in  antiquities,  in  the  fine  arts,  may  recrive  from 
this  quarter.  Anatomy  and  phymology  would  be  very  in- 
conaderable  branches  of  general  knowledge,  if  the  facts 
which  they  supply  were  applicable  merdy  to  the  illustration 
and  extension  of  the  healing  art. 

You  may,  perhaps,  ask,  whether  these  pursuits,  or  at 
least  these  applications,  are  within  that  part  of  the  territory  of 
science  whidi  may  be  marked  out  as  the  field  of  medicine  ? 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  deemed  foreign  to  our  imme- 
diate object,  surgical  practice  ?  They  are  so,  if  surgery  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  manual  art,  of  which  outward  applications 
and  operations  are  the  sole  ends ; — if  surgeons  feci  that  they 
have  taken  a  rank  higher  than  tliey  can  maintdn,  antl  are  dis- 
posed to  descend  quietly  into  their  original  condition  of  a 
subordinate  mechanical  class,  contented  to  occupy  themselves, 
under  the  suQerance  and  connivance  of  their  elder  medical 
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brethren,  with  the  few  pett j  matters^  which  thqr  hl^  dift- 
dained  as  too  low  and  trivial  for  persons  of  superior  education. 
But,  GsNTtEMKM!  such  IS  uot  the  light  in  which  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and,  what  is  more  important,  in  whidi. 
the  public  regards  our  profession.  The  legislature,  in* 
voting  public  money  to  purchase  the  rich  collectkxk  formed 
by  an  English  surgeon,  and  to  prepare  a  suitable  building  for. 
its  safe  depoidt ;  and  the  rulers  of  this  College,  in  the  pecu«. 
niary  exertions,  connected  with  the  acceptance  c^  this  pre» 
cious  ^fl,  in  the  devotion  of  time  and  labour  demanded  by 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  in  the  institution  of  pro- 
fessorshipsj^  so  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
emulation  and  improvement,  have  recognised  surgery  as  a 
Uberal  science,  and  have  viewed  surgeons,  in  the  free  ex* 
ercise  of  their  allotted  branch  of  the  healing  art,  as  an  inde- 
pendent body,  responrible  in  its  professional  proceedings  to 
no  superior  professional  jurisdiction. 

It  is  our  duty,  Gentlemen!  and,  I  am  sure,  it  will  be 
not  less  our  pleasure,  to  maintmn  our  profession  in   the 
rank  thus  marked  out  for  it  by  public  opinion.      That 
impartial  and  generally   enlightened  tribunal  will  support 
and  protect  us  so  long  as  our  endeavours  are  honestly 
directed  to  advancing  and  perfecting  the  thecH*y  and  practice 
of  so  useful  an  art.     Our  own  individual  credit,  and  the 
dignity,  honour,  and  reputation  of  our  body,  demand  that 
surgeons  should  not  be  behind  any  other  class  in  the  pro- 
fession, either  in  the  cultivation  of  all  branches  of  knowledge 
directly  connected  with  the  healing  art,  or  in  any  of  the. 
collateral  pursuits  less  immediately  attached   to  it.     It  is 
only  in  reference  to  such  views  and  such  objects,  that  the 
Hunterian  collection  could  have  been  accepted,  or  can  be  gf 
any  use  to  our  College.     Unless  rightly  employed,  this 
valuable  treasure  will  be  an  incumbrance  rather  than  an 
ornament:  instead  of  rendering  service  or  conferring  dignity. 
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it  will  irnake  our  inoompetetice  and  dl^gtBme  inare  ctm* 
qpMeuou84 

The  medical  chatactei'  is  g«iieilldly  received  as  a  certi^ 
ficate  of  education  and  knowledge;  and  it  is  a  passport  of 
admisfibn  into  the  most  cultivated  society.  A  general  ac^ 
quaintance  with  natural  knowledge  is  expected  of  us^  and  is 
absolutely  n^cessafy  to  answei*  the  appeals  which  are  con^ 
stantly  made  to  lis  in  conversation^  As  general  infbnna* 
tion  is  now  so  much  more  cUiffused  than  heretofore,  oui* 
relative  superiority  can  only  be  nunntained  by  increased 
exertion. 

In  the  present  diiy,  GsNTLXictiif  {)rofessidnal  cha- 
racters are  estimated  fairly  enough  according  to  the  pro^ 
portion  of  their  knowledge  and  active  talent ;  the  efficacy  of 
names  and  titles,  like  the  fashion  of  wigs  and  canes,  is 
gone  by,  without  a  chance  of  revival.  The  obsolete  insti- 
tutions of  past  ages,  and  ineffident  modem  mies,  meet  alike 
with  silent  disregard. 

'  The  mighty  impulse,  which  for  the  last  half  century 
has  8o  signally  extended  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  aQ 
directions,  still  actuates  the  human  mind.  The  astonish- 
ing occurrences  of  this  eventful  period  raised  it  at  times 
into  irregular  agitation:  that,  indeed,  has  for  the  present 
subsided ;  but  the  force  of  the  original  movement  is  not  at 
all  diminished; — I  think  rather  increased.  It  will,  per- 
haps, display  itself,  now  that  political  revolutions  and  inno- 
vations are  suspended,  in  a  more  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
useful  sciences,  and  a  more  active  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace. 

Surgery  is  largely  indebted  to  this  past  and  present 
mental  activity.  So  much  have  its  principles,  its  doctrines, 
and  its  practical  proceedings  been  modified, — I  wifll  venture 
to  say  improved,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  change  is 
notided,   even    by   the  junior  n^embers  of  the  profession. 
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But  do  lUH  suppose  that  it  has  reached  p^ection;  or 
that  it  is  destined  to.  stop  at  its  present  point.  Wliat  has 
been  hitherto  effected,  in  the  physiological  and  pathological 
principles  of  our  art,  has  been  chiefly  to  expose  and  re- 
move errors,  to  clear  away  rubUsii  and  ittcumbrances,  and 
lay  Bonie  {Kirt  of  the  foundation.  It  still  reipains  for  us  to. 
erect  ute  building.  We  must  increase,  rather  tliaii  relax 
our  exertions* 

The  current  of  knowledge  and  improvement  rushes  on 
so  strongly,  that  they,  who  hesitate  to  commit  themselves 
to  it,  will  soon  be  left  far  behind;  and  serve  only  tlie 
disgraceful  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  measure  the  force 
and  rapidity  of  the  stream.  Beware,  I  exhort  you,  of  this 
shameful  apathy,  this  fatal  indecision;  and  strain  every 
nerve  to  advance^all  branches,  whether  immediate  or  auxi- 
liary, c^  the  profession  you  have  chosen.  You  will  thus 
enjoy  tlie  greatest  pleasure,  which  upright  and  honourable 
minds  can  receive,  that  of  increasing  the  usefulness,  and 
thereby  raiung  the  credit  and  respectability  of  the  body 
to  whicli  you  belong ;  you  will  prepare  for  yourselves,  at 
aU  times,  a  pure  source  of  the  most  satisfactory  reflections. 

Our  professional  ministrations  introduce  us  to  our 
fellow-orealures  in  the  most  endearing  character,  as  instru- 
ments of  unquestionalide  benefit ;  not  merely  in  alleviating 
or  removing  the  severe  pressure  of  that  great  evil,  bodily 
pain,  and  protracting  the  approach  of  that  awful  moment, 
from  wluch  all  sentient  beings  shrink  back  with  instinctive 
dread,  the  termination  of  existence ;  but  in  soothing  the 
aaiter  anguish  which  near  relations  and  friends  feel  for 
eadi  other.  Consider  the  responsibility  attached  to  those 
deeifiion^,  on  which  it  will  dqiend  whether  a  beloved  wife 
or  husband  shall  be  saved,  whether  children  shall  be  re- 
stored to  their  anxious  parents,  or  parents  be  preserved  for 
the  benefit  of  their  offspring.     On  reviewing  our  conduct 
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in  th^sc  trying  scenes,  when  all  our  efforts  have  been  un- 
availing, the  reflection  that  nothing  has  been  omitted,  whicb 
the  resources  of  our  art  rendered  possible, — nothing  De- 
lected, which  more  diligent  study,  and  more  active  pursuit 
of  knowledge  could  have  supplied,-  will  be  a  support  and  a 
eonsolation.  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  those,  to  whom 
this  consolation  is  denied  ?  who  feel  a  doubt  whether  the 
fatal  event  has  merely  exemplified  tlie  limited  efficacy  of 
art,  or  has  been  owing  to  their  own  ignorance  or  incom- 
petence ? 

These  matters  have,  however,  been  already  treated  with 
such  just  feeling  and  such  persuasive  eloquence,  by  my 
ingenious  and  most  estimable  colleague  *,  that  I  df^sist, 
apprehensive  that  by  going  on  I  should  only  weaken  the 
effect  of  his  forcible  appeals.  My  distinguidied  coadjutor 
spoke  of  his  excursions  into  the  field  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, as  if  they  required  explanation  or  apology.  By 
making  man  the  principal  object  of  my  Lectures,  I  have 
imitated  him  in  deviating  apparently  from  the  precise  course 
marked  out  by  our  superiors.  I  wish  I  could  have  pre- 
sented to  you  as  effectual  an  excuse  as  he  did,  in  the  bold 
and  novel  views,  the  striking  tlioughts,  the  acute  remarks, 
and  the  beautiful  language  of  his  interesting  discourses. 

I  shall  be  satisfied,  however.  Gentlemen  !  if  you  vnll 
accord  to  me  the  humbler  merits  of  industry  n  collecting 
materials,  patience  in  arranging,  combining,  and  reflecting  on 
them,  fidelity  and  independence  in  exhibiting  to  you,  pre- 
cisely as  they  appeared  to  my  mind,  tlie  inferences  and 
deductions  that  resulted  from  the  whole. 

To  tiie  Court,  to  the  Members  of  this  College,  and  to 
my  other  hearers,  I  am  much   indebted  for  their  patient 
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altetilion  to  fifteen  long  Lectures  during  the  extraordinary 
heats  of  tliis  Bengal  summer ;  particularly  in  the  oppressive 
atmosphere  of  this  unventilated  theatre,  and  at  a  time  of 
day,  when  in  such  seasons,  living  brings  seem  almost  in- 
stinctively to  seek  repose. 

Gentlemen  !  I  thank  you  very  sincerely ;  and  I  wish 
you  every  success  and  happiness  in  the  honourable  practice 
of  your  profession. 


THE  END. 


:».  <4tisiirll.  Printer, 
Latic  (^leen  i^uect,  l^ndwn. 
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